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AMBASSADOR    WHI I  LLAW    REID 


Ambassadoi   Rcid,  who  dic<l  al   Dorchester  House,  lii-  London  n 
.ii  the  agi  of  seventy-five,  was  one  of  th(   verj  few  well-known  American  journalists  of  the  Civil  Wai 
period  who  had  survived  and  continued  th<  ii  .i<  ii\  iii<  -  dow  n  u>  the  present  <!.i\ .    I  <>r  more  than  half 
iturj   Mi.  Reid's  name  had  been  potent  in  the  newsj  ii-  country       His  distinction 

in  diplomacy  was  won  after  a  long  and  eventful  career  in  journalism.     Horn  of  Scottish  y,  in  tin- 

litili    town  ol   Xenia,  Ohio,  Whitelaw    Kii<l  was  prepare*  -•    at  the  local  academj  .mil  was 

graduated,  after  thn  om  Miami  I  nivcrsity,  at  tl 

hing,  he  purchased  and  for  threi  dited  the  Xenia  vhich  he  allied  with  R< 

publii  .m  i  >.ii  i  \      \ii«r  the  t  i\  ii  War  lm>k<  out,  Mi    Reid,  emplo)  ini;  the  pen  nanu  rapidh 

loped  i in i<  ■)!  the  mosl  l>rilli.uii  and  trustworthy  ipondents  in  the  field.     His 

iii>n-.>i  somi  "i  the  great  battles  "t   ih<    war.  notabl)    Shiloh  and  Gettysbui 

classics      It  was  in  the  summer  ol  1868  thai  II"'  Mi     l\<  id    the    ,  lii>  t 

editorial  writci  on  the  New   N  < >r  k    .'  Within  a  few  month-    Mr.    Reid    was  made  man.if 

( <  1 1 1 •  •  t  ol  tin  andinthedi  1  1872,  when  Mi  ship 

•  ■I  the   \  Mi     Reid  was   1  li"-<  n   b\    the  till   his   place.      \it<r    the  election    Mi 

editorship  t"i   1  few  days,  but  died  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  immediately 
the  responsibility  i«m  building  up  the  newspa  the  ruin  wrought   1>\    political  defeat  and  lose 

!  u|M.ii  Mi    Reid      I  ii  the  most  influential  exponent  ol  Republicanism  in  ih< 

ami  when  at  the  beginn  esident  M  it  ion  the  appoint  menl  as  Mil 

vas  tendered  him,  he  was  abli  itorship  of  th<  other  hands.      Mr.  R 

villi  important  international  questions      M'    Reid's  next  un| 
1  mi   publii  on  ih<-  m  which  met  in  Paris   u   th<  ol    the   Spanish- 

American  war.     In  ili«  ih<   retention  "i  the  Philippines  by 

1-  usuall)    I  Mi     Reid       In  1905  Presidenl  inted 

R<  i.|    \mbassadoi    in  1  .  houl    lii-    residi  1  Vmcrican  An 

London  t hi  hospitalities  exl<  ins  visiting  the  I  nitcd  Kingdom  were  famous   in  1 

M       Reid,  wh  isband,  is  a  daug  ius  O   Mills. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  year  1012  will  be  notable  in   hand,  who  declare  that  the  war  was  needless 

o/mttone    history  for  its  considerable  num-   and  wrong,  would  seem  to  give  us  the  belter 

events      ber   Jf   event5    and    movements  analysis  of  actual  conditions,  whether  social, 

that  will  stand  on  the  records  as  having  per-   political,   or   international.      From    the    his- 

manent  importance.     It  is  true  that  there  is   torical  standpoint,  almost  every  war  takes 

no  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  histor-  its  place  in  a  sequence.     Until  fundamental 

ical  significance  of  any  contemporary  hap-   questions  at  issue  between  nations  are  set- 

pening.      Yet   there   are   certain   classes   of  tied  in  the  line  of  broad  tendency,  they  will 

events  that  in  the  retrospect  have  been  found  provoke  armed  conflict.     It  is  four  hundred 

toh;       -"   .t  importance;  and  it  is  reasonable  and  sixty  years  since  the  Turks  established 

to  believe  that  things  of  a  like  nature  will  con-   themselves   at   Constantinople.      They    had 

tinue  to  have  prominence  in  the  ;  'his-   been   in  possession  of  Adrianople,  however, 

ton.-.    Such  events  are  foreign  and  domestic   for  more  than  a  hundred  years;    and  their 

in  laws  and  government.-;  so-   militant  position  in  southeastern  Europe  may 

rial  and  economic  change-  of  a   kind   that   now  be  said   to  cover  more   than   five  cen- 

affect  great  masses  of  people.     It  is  generally   turies.     Through   this  period,   their  oceupa- 

hat  war  is  deplorable,  and  that  peace   tion  of  European  soil  has  been  marked  by  a 

among  men  of  all  nation-  i-  to  be  supremely   series  of  wars.    It  ha-  been  one  long  story  ol 

But  there  is  divergence  of  opinion,  oppression,  strife,  discord,  massacre,  wide- 

amonj;  those  who  love  i>c-ace.  as  to  the  best  spread  misery.      The  Turks  a-  a  race  have 

L    Furthermore,  there  is  wide  many  good  qualities.    Hut  as  rulers  over  other 

,  the  ju  Ion  of  war  in  a  races   in    southeastern    Europe,    they    have 

Thua   in    Europe  and   brought  untold  calamity.     It   ha-  been  the 

America  th-  many  people  oi  high  char-  dominant  idea  of  a  majority  <>l  the   inhabi- 

bo  have  felt  the  mpathy   tants  of   European   Turkey   that    sooner  or 

1  thu'r  recent  war  later  the  Turks  musl  go.    The  pro,  < 

nd  who  have  rejoiced  in  pulsion   In-   been   going  on   through   man) 

rked  by  numerous  v. 

•  •  !  np'y 

ally  among  the  adherent-  anothi  r  in  U 

iria  and    A  Wrongftl 

rd<  d     v    .  '■'■  in  to  hav<     1 
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Illl      MESSAC1         WHAT    Will      III!      -I    VSON     BRING 
10    nil     BALKANS? 

latest  conflict  of  magnitude.  The  partici- 
pants  in  the  war  of  i s 7 7 .  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  have  settled  the  issue  wisely  by  tran-- 
ferring  Turkish  rule  aero--  the  Bosphorus  i" 
Asia  Minor.  And  this  would  have  beei 
far  tlu-  best  solution  for  the  Turk-  themselves. 
If  now  the  greal  powers  again  support  lur 
key,  and  conspire  to  cheat  tin  Balkan  states 
out  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  |»lan>.  we 
shall  see  .-till  more  war-  in  the  near  future. 
having  the  same  fundamental  obj<  Iriv- 

ing  the  Turk-  out  of  Euro] 


the  Congress  of  Berlin.     The  patriotism  and 

military  efficiency  of  the  Balkan  states  have 

idled  the  world.    Hut  their  populations 

-mall    and   their  economic  -   are 

limited.    If  the  concert  of  Europe,  in  it< 

sight  "f  Turkish  affair-,  had  been  either 

:it  or  sincere, and  if  the  obligation 

sumed  by  them  thirty-five  years  ago  had  I 

led  out.  the-e  -mall  countries  would  not 

1  en  provoked  to  warfare,  hut  would 

have  cultivated  the  art-  of  peace,  building 

up  their  populations  and  their  re-ources.  ami 

allowing  the  further  history  of  southeastern 

Europe  to  be  made  by  the  norm 

human  -  and  not  by  the  destructive 

ar  and  rapine.    It 
that    the   conferences  in    London,   following 
the  armistice,  will  have  worked  out  a  I 
for  permanent  peace.     But.  attain,  the  men- 
,n  c   lie-  in   the  intermeddling  of  ti 
world     powers,     with     their    imix-rial     and 
colonial  rivalries. 

,     ,.  The   chief   political    danger   and 

Imperialism  '  ...  , . 

the         curse  ot  the  world,  in  our  age,  lies 
'"""'"  in  that  fals  rnmental  tend- 

ency called  "imperialism."    The  latest  ph 
of  this  tendency  i-  shown  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  government  of  Canada  to  make  the 
Dominion  a  veritable  |>art  of  that  Euro] 
system  of  armed  dread  and  e\|»<>  from 

which  it  ought  to  the  dutj  and  the 

pri\  ilege  of  all  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  keep  aloof.  There  i-  nothing  in 
the  relation-  of  Canada  to  Creat  Britain 
that  could  justify  the  Dominion  in  becoming 
embroiled  in  any  British  war  whatsoever.  S 
far  a-  the  world  at  large  i-  concerned,  Canada 

rning  republic. 


The 
Powers  at 


■  e  will  conn 
topre\  ail  among 
men,  n< 
much  through  declaiming 
aurain-t  war  and  denounc- 
ing public  expenditure 
armies  ami  navies,  as 
through  the  study  ami 
t knu  nt  i<\  questions  that 
pr.>\  oke  war,  and  the  culti- 
\  ation  of  .1  spirit  of  inter- 
national justi<  1  I'hi-  par 
ti<  ular  war  i-  t  hielly  .hie  to 
the  fact  that  British  public 
opinion  permitted  Lord 
field  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury to  per  their  in- 
through 
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ONE    THRONE,    ONE    FLAG,    ONE    FLEET 

(Canada's  magnificent  offer  to  insure  the  continuance  of  Great  Britain's  supremi 
From  the  Saturday 


She  has  no  possible  need  of 
an  army  or  a  navy.  For 
her  to  create  a  na\y  of 
dreadnoughts,  to  be  used  as 
a  part  of  the  British  navy 
in  a  war  against  one  of  the 
three  or  four  other  naval 
powers  of  the  world,  is  the 
most  menacing  step  away 
from  the  paths  of  peace,  to- 
ward hopeless  and  inevitable 
strife  among  men.  that  has 
been  witnessed  in  modern 
times.  For  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  without  present 
or  future  enemies;  and  it 
has  nothing  conceivable  to 
gain  and  everything  to  I 
by  abandoning  its  normal 
position  and  its  hitherto  en- 
lightened poli> 

Canada         If    the    loVerS    °f 

to  Become    peace  have   felt 

Militant  , 

depression    over 

the  armed  strife  in  southeastern  Europe,  they  upon  in  our  number  for  October,  provided 

have  vastly  more  cause  lor  disheartenment  that  the  ordinary  commercial  tolls  should  be 

over  the  decision  of  Canada  to  prepare  herself  remitted  in  the  case  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 

needlessly  for  participation  in  the  struggles  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States.     It  is 

and  quarrels  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Old  claimed  by  the  British  Government  thai  we 

t  d.    However  difficult  and  imperfect  has  had  agreed  to  permit  all  nations  to  use  the  canal 

been  the  progn  [vflization  in  the  West-  on  equal  term-  with  our  own  shipping.     In 

em  Hemisphere,  it-  ideals  hitherto  have  been  view  of  the  wide  differences  of  opinion  shown 

tho>e  of  j>eace.     The  principal  object  of  the  in  current  treatment  of  this  subject,  it   may 

navy  of  the  United  State-  ha-  been  to  pro-  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  part  of  our  own 

!>oth  North  and  South  America  in  a  de-  editorial    comment    upon    tin-    point    eleven 

•pment    that    should    not    depend    upon  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 

armam.  '   inada,  by  i  of  this  state  treaty    with    England.     The   following   sen- 

ofaffair  ad  the  most  favorable  position  t.    o       ill  suffice  to  show  what  we  ourselves 

of  any  country-  in  the  world.    She  could  always  understood  the  treaty  to  mean  at  the  time  of 

have  relied  on  the  neighborly  assistance  of  ii  itiation, — a   view  thai  ne  then 

•  d  by  any  foe,  would  have  thought  of  disputing. 
wht                        or  Asiati       But,  in  point 

of  I         I  r  had  a  foe  and  h  T1,i^   '" w   ' 

,  tin-  I'.i  i  \\  .1  ii,;.. 

1  in 

.  ..in  i  i|.ul.ii  i..n     requ 

publish  an    i  nit< 

Mr.   McGrath,   letting  forth  this   to  .ill  otl  ind  in 

I   the 

ell,       hi      ■■■  I 


rid  in  a 
itorial  i 
' 

propoM 

•  he  Brit- 


'  to||v 
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'll  I  ll.ll  I 
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mii                                    nmenta  through  dipl  I  ,,r,i    Pauncefote    declared    pri- 

matic  <  h.m:                                                                 5  no  "',                  ,,.      .     -           i  •                        ', 

other  instan               I  the  his                       world  in  nJjZLo*  ***?*                                     b'that 

which  a  government   ha-  prop                    ■    the  neither   he   n<>r   his    government 

ition  for  the  construe-  had    ever    thought    of             ting    any    such 

ii..n  of  the  n                      >ll  its  public  work-,  while  claim>.  and  that  the  entire  instrument 

pli                        in  advance  that  all  other  n  .    . 

End.             editions  and  circumstances,  without  V,,untar>  offering  ol  the  America             tary 

incurring  any  of  the  i              or  risk,  shaU  share  in  "'    >l  •lU  •     There   IS   DO   explanation,   e.v 

the  ■             is  freely  .1-  if  they  themselves  w<  r.   in  that  truth  i-  -tranger  than  fiction,  and  that  in 

ownership  and  control.     The  simple  fact,  how.  statesmanship    the    mo-t    absurd    thing-   are 

i-  that  the  people  ol  the  I  nited  __   ,•  „      .<      ,1  • 

,        •„•              ii-  metinie-  tile  thing-  nan  c-t  to  de  eat.      1  he 
teeth  willing  to  <lo  thi~  magnanimous  irnim.  .  . 

.r  as  military  and   naval  a.lva.r  »         ''     -       V    »    I  that    Mr.    Hay   V 

-.1  the  canal  will  naturally  serve  our  interests  in  a  mere  formality,  and  that  it  had   - 

more  directly  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  we  to  him  a  matter  of  politenes                           the 

can  doubtless  afford  to  be  generous     Future  gen-  Qayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  writ            dthough 

erations  ot  Americans  will,  oi  course,  deal  in  their  .     -    .          _      ., 

own   way  with   this  tn              with  all  other-.  American  President*          St                     -ate 

that  merel)  express  a  poli<  y,  even  though  had  repeatedly  declared  that  DO  Such  treaty 

perpetual  in  their  terms,  can  in  pi                      •  l>in-l  was  in  force.      I               ifficult  to  »                the 

only  a «                   :"»  '•'  »*«•  |   the   first    Hay-Paui 

.„   .        The  first  and  also  the  second  of  treaty.     Naturally,  when  the}            ered  its 

Diplomatic     the  Hay-Pauncefot e  treaties  con-  contents  they  amended  it  materially.     There 

tabled    stipulations     that     were  followed,  after  an  interval,  t! 

quite   preposterous.     \V<    had   already   pro-  Pauncefote  treaty.     Mr.  II                 luctant. 

ceeded  very  far  with  our  plans  for  construct-  but              rastrained  to  permit  the  United 

ing  a  canal,  without  the  slightest  reference  Stat.                               tain  measure  of  potit- 

to  the   so-called    Clayton-Bulwer   treaty   of  ical   and   military   control    <»\er    the    canal. 

1850.     That    treaty    had    never    gone    bat  however,  .-till  determined  thai 

effect,  and  had  been  regarded  by  all  American  n             all  its  practical  uses,  the  other  mari- 

authorities  for  more  than  a  generation  as  time  powers  should  h.           actly  the  same 

non-existent,  except  in  the  historical  -  advantaj                              were  their  own. 
Nor  had  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 

of  Great    Britain  to  bring  that   lapsed  and  M0fte„ao,.    ^l  -hould  h 

extinct  convention  into  force.      The  British  for              ators  that  there  was  n 

eminent  had  not  questioned  our  right  to  for  dis<                  al  toll>  at  that 

exercise  full  sovereignty  over  a  -trip  of  tirri-  time,  in  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power.    N 

tory  which  we  might,  as  a  government,  ac-  had  thei              any  demand  in  England  or 

quire  either  in  Nicarj              od  the  fsthmus  elsewhere,  for  an  expression  of  our  intention-. 

of  Panama.     It  remained  for  a  new  American  regarding  the  charg            rould  make  for  the 

Secretary  of  State,  as  a  matter  of  persona]  use  of  our  waterway.     In  short,  then 

initiative,  to  revive  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  d<            any  tri              all.  and  none  -hould 

treaty  and  project  it                he  path  of  our  fa                       tified.     Our   government    had 

legislative   program   as   respects   the   canal,  precisely  the  same  right  to  create  the  isth- 

We    had    negotiated    for            rial    zooe    in  mian  canal  that  it  now  ha            nstruct 

N    aragua,  and  were  completing  the  pas  -  I  lorida  or  to  complete  the  ditch  across 

of  the  Hepburn  bill  authorizing  the  construe-  Cap'               N                              tually  rat i- 

t i« -ii  of  a  tanal.    All  this                    forward  fied   the   Hay-Pauncefote  treal          id  thus 

with  England-  hearty  good  wishes,  and  with  gratuitously  and  absurdly  limited  our  rights 

the  full  understanding  that   do  obstruction  ..                           own  canal.     The 

would    come    from   any    European             -.  quid  pro  quo  of  any  -ort :  so  that  we  are  Dot 

when  there  suddenly  appeared  the  firsl  Hay-  under  obligation  t>             nd  in  this  matter. 

Pauncefote  treaty,  every  line  ^\  which  was  Hut  we  are  under  <                         'ligation  to 

written   by   our  own   representative.     This  ourselves.    We  must  act  with  frankness  and 

treaty               i  that  we  could  not  construct  honor.     No  improper  treaty  can  stand,  if  one 

this  government    work   upon   our  own   soil  of  the  parties  to  it  f            en  and  fair  notice 

without    England-   consent,    and    that  lire  and  intention  to  withdraw.    Thus 

hi    not    to  a-k   such   cooseot    unless   we  the    I                 ommercial  treaties  were  jkt- 

should   renoun                        ial   benefit   and  petual,  on  their  face:  but  there  was  no  real 

advantage  in  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  should  obligation  involved  in  them,  and  Japan 

infer  upon   the   maritime  powers  ><i  justified  in  asserting  her  full  righl            mer- 
its full  political  and  military  control  eignty  over  her  own  tariff  and  judicial   - 
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tem5,  and  in  abrogating  those  treaties.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not.  in  years  to  come,  admit  any 
limitation  upon  the  sovereignty  they  exercise 
over  the  Panama  Canal.  But  Congress  ought 
not  to  enact  a  law  that  violates  a  treaty 
without  first  declaring  its  purpose  either  to 
denounce  the  treaty  or  to  secure  its  ab- 
rogation. Mr.  Taft.  to  be  sure,  has  held  that 
the  law  is  consistent  with  the  treaty;  but 
there  is  argumentative  ground  for  the  British 
view,  -et  forth  by  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

a  Purei       ^he     coastwise     traffic     of     the 
Domestic      United  States  is  by  law  restricted 
to   American   vessels.      Whether 
or  not  such  pay  tolls  in  going  through 

the  Panama  Canal,  must  always  be  a  purely 
domestic  question  for  the  United  States  to 
settle  without  European  interference.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not  inten- 
tionally have  made  a  treaty  that  could  have 
allowed  England  to  make  an  attack  upon  a 
detail  of  one  of  our  domestic  policies.  If  our 
law  does  not  agree  with  the  treaty,  we  are 
under  obligation  to  our>clve>.  from  the  stand- 
point of  frankness  and  honor,  either  to  change 
the  law  or  to  change  the  treat}'.  The  British 
argument  is  that,  although  we  must  not  remit 
the  tolls  of  our  ssels,  we  ar< 

liberty  to  pay  an  equivalent  amount  in  the 
form  of  -ince  this  is  obviously 

true  »-:ctsou'  din  foreign 

trade  as  well  as  those  in  the  coasting  busu 
it  i-  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why 
I        ind    -hould   deem   it  desirable  to  take 
up  the  question  at  all. 

8han       Privately,  it  h  understood  that 
Kngland  would  not  have  raised  this 
quibbling  |x>!tlt  but  tor  the  n. 
of  the  tran>-<  ontinental  railroads  of  ( 

j  h  object  to  that  part  of  the  Amerh  an 
'hat  forbid.-,  the  canal  I 
by  railroad  companies.    It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
value  in  this  part  of  the  la*       I; 
I    railroads    n 

i  ild  the  lied  the 

the  I'  I  I       ould 

<■  to  br 

the   it 
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UNCLE    SAM    MONOPOLIZING    THE    PANAMA    CAK 

Chances m    II  "?  now  strongly  urged  by  influ- 
the  Law  are   ential  men  at  Washington,  with 

Promised  i  .li-  •     • 

much  support  oi  public  opinion, 
that  Congress  should  at  oner  repeal  that 
clause  of  the  law  which  remits  tolU  iii  favor 
of  a  certain  pari  of  the  tonnage  passing 
through  the  canal.  This  would  satisfy  tin- 
British  contention  for  the  moment,  and  ter- 
minate a  diplomatic  controversy.  It  would 
not,  however,  provide  a  permanent  settle- 
ment unless  England  should  passively  admit 
that,    in    the    \  ery    nature    of    tli  the 

I  "liited    Statl  peeled     t0    U    e     t  lie 

(anal   without    restriction   where  nothinj 
invol  i  ept   que  ttions   t  hat  ii  tly 

those  of  d< •  poli(  y.     1 1   ( '.in. id. i   and 

i  to  <  "ii  ider  t  he  i  anal  .1    .1  do 
.  for  the  purpo  1  "i  1  h<  it  1 

ship  de  betuei  li   I  In  il     \l  I. Mill'. 

and  their  I'.n  ii  ■ 
the  canal 
md  the)    'ill  1 
hinfl  that 

it    pr.> 

I  the 

fl(    I  I. 

and  paid  tie  the 
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all  foreign  ships  alike  in  the  use  of  the  canal, 
nol  because  of  any  treaty  bul  because  of  our 
impartial  attitude  toward  all  maritime  na- 
tions. Hut  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of 
the  American  people  that  any  question  should 
be  raised  as  to  our  full  sovereignty  over  the 
(anal.  That  part  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  relating  to  canal  tolls  was  nol  a  bar- 
gain, bul  an  expression  of  our  intentions.  It 
had  no  proper  plan-  in  a  treaty:  hut  we  must 
not  take  the  position  of  treating  lightly  any- 
thing that  has  been  cast  in  the  treaty  form. 


Women  in 
Public 
Affairs 


Among  the  history-making  events 
of  the  year  [Q12,  perhaps  no 
other  has  s(>  permanent  a  signifi- 
cance as  the  action  of  several  States  in  con- 
ferring the  full  suffrage  upon  women,  and  of 
several  other  Slates  in  taking  marked  steps  in 
that  direction,  while  one  .^real  national 
pari)-  has  made  woman  suffrage  a  cardinal 
doctrine  in  its  creed,  and  the  other  parties 
have  ceased  to  he  unfriendly.  The  public 
activity  of  women  throughout  the  United 
States  was  vastly  greater  in  1912  than  in  any 
previous  year.  While  it  cannot  he  shown  as 
yet  that  the  States  in  which  women  vote 
have  in  any  marked  way  changed  their  laws. 
or  introduced  new  methods  or  ideas  into 
public  affairs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
increased  activity  of  women  will  not  have  im- 
portant consequences.  The  quickened  inter- 
est   of  women   in   matters  of  general  concern 

is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  Mates 
where  suffrage  has  been  granted.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  aroused  in- 
terest of  intelligent  women  in  such  questions 
as  public  sanitation,  housing  reform,  regula- 
tion of  child  labor  and  other  topics  of  social, 
industrial,  and  moral  concern,  is  even  more 
effective  in  some  communities  that  have  not 
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conferred  political  rights  than  in  others 
where  women  p  nil  power.     This  i-  be- 

cause the  efforts  of  intelligent  women,  in  the 
case  of  Pill  enfranchisement,  have  to  over- 
come the  double  obstacles  afforded  by  the 
mass  of  unintelligent  men  and  the  equal  ma- 
of  unintelligent  women.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
admitted    that    woman    siiffn.  des- 

tined to  prevail  in  the-  United  State-;  and  it 
will    ha\e    made-    rapid    gains    everywhere 

through   the  complete  espousal   of  the  cause 

by  the  Progressive  party. 

Historic  Natur,  ln  .the  1  »<>litic  nl  history  of  the 
of  Democratic  I  nitcd  States,  the  sweeping  Dem- 
ocratic victory  of  nn.1  will  have 
a  lar,L,'e  place,  not  only  because  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  it.  hut  also,  it  may  well  !>• 
sumed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  will 
follow.  Thus  it  will  probably  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  a  change*  in  the  commercial  and 
fiscal  policies  of  the  American  government. 
It  will  tend  in  the  direction  of  an  abandon- 
ment of  discriminating  tariff  duties.  It  will 
probably  also  result  in  an  income  tax  and  a 
serious  attempt  to  shift  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  It  will  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  currency  and  banking 
system  of  the  country,  marked  by  an  at- 
tempt as  earnest  as  that  of  the  period  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  decentralize  tin  control 
of  the  country's  hank  deposits  and  reserves 
and  to  take  the  money  power  away  from 
Wall  Street.  It  will  signalize,  also,  some 
striking  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
regulating  industrial  and  transportation  mo- 
nopolies, and  financial  corporations  of  Lircat 
size  and  power. 

p  w.  ,.,,*    Furthermore.      the-      Democratic 

Parties  ana 

Our         party  stands  committed   to  pro- 
*""-">"«   vide-'  for    the-    withdrawal    of    the 

I  nited  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  are  now  under  our  sovereignty.  I 
where  in  this  number,  we  publish  an  extended 
article  on  the  attitude  of  this  v  ictorious  party 
toward  all  of  our  external  relationships.  The 
Republicans  have  for  many  years  pursued  a 
definite  and  constructive  policy.  They  have 
believed  that  the  great  growth  and  inherent 
power  o\  the  United  States  make  it  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  bear  its  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  n*\  the  modernization 
^i  the  world  at  large.  Thus  we  have  under- 
d  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  countries  surrounding  the  C'arih- 
bean  Sea.  We  ha>  e  also  regarded  our  int< 
in  the  Pacific  as  demanding  our  assumption 
of  enlarged  responsibility.    We  are  fortifying 
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the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  carrying  on  a  vast 
program  of  government,  education,  and  in- 
dustrial progress  in  the  Philippines.  We  are 
completing  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  connec- 
tion between  our  interests  in  the  two  oceans. 
\Yc  have  created  a  large  navy,  and  it  is  the 
conviction  of  the  Republican  party  that  the 
navy  should  be  made  still  larger  and  more 
effective.  The  policies  of  sixteen  years  under 
the  administrations  of  McKinley,  Roosevelt, 
and  Taft  have  greatly  expanded  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  Some  Democrats  have  been  in  ac- 
cord with  this  evolution,  but  the  party's  na- 
tional platforms  have  been  against  it,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Democrats  as  an  opposi- 
tion party  in  Congress  has.  generally  speak- 
ing, been  opposed  to  each  successive  step  in 
the  development  of  this  expanded  policy. 

,     It  is  to  be  remembered,  however. 

'SO/  . 

the         that   when   a   party   comes   into 

Philippines  ■  i 

power  it  cannot  always  act  as 
freely  as  it  has  talked  when  in  opposition. 
Perhaps  the  eggs  ought  not  to  have  been 
scrambled,  but  to  unscramble  them  is  not  so 
Thus  the  future  of  the  Philippines  can 
hardly  be  dealt  with  on  a  mere  theory. 
Other  interests  have  been  created  in  the 
islands  that  are  quite  a.-  real  a-  those  of  the 
died  Filipinos.  \-  for  tin-  ordinary  in- 
habitant, it  i-  probable  that  for  the  present 
and  the  immediate  future  hi>  real  interests 
— those  of  persona]   liberty,   property  and 
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WHEN   Tin:   DEMOCRATIC   SCHOOLMASTER    BEGINS 
Prom  thi-  Oregonian  <  F'ortland) 

labor,  family  and  neighborhood — are  better 
guaranteed  by  the  existing  authority  of  the 
United  Slates  than  they  could  be  by  any 
other  governmental  plan  that  could  be  sub 
stituted.  Furthermore,  then'  are  large  inter- 
ests in  the  islands  that  belong  to  Americans, 
Spaniard^.  Germans,  Chinese,  and  various 
other  foreigners.  The  United  States  i>  under 
some  obligation  to  safeguard  these  interests. 
Very  likely  a  calm  study  of  the  subject  will 
show  that  the  besl  way  to  deal  with  tin 
Philippine  question  is  to  go  forward  on  the 
prr-ent  lines,  precisely  as  expounded  by 
President  Taft  in  his  message  <>f  Dei  ember  <>. 

a  portion  of  whi<  h  we  ha\  e  quoted  on  pag 

of  the  present   issue  of  tin    Rj  VIEW. 

_  \  ( entun  is  a  short  time  in  the 

#011  ,  or  <i 

hlStor)      01      a      l'P,  eh     (  olinl  r\      « . I 

i  .ii       I  l.i'  iir/    undertaken    to 

guard   I)  n    a\»\   guide  the  progT( 

Philippi  it   would  -i  i  in  a-  il  we 

should  I  ed  thai  our  pi  will 

i    llillidli  d    \  eal    .       \\  I 

■  !   ih,  oily  lui  hi  unit) 

iiidpoint  w hat 
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of  responsible  citizenship.  There  cannot  be 
If-governing  country  which  has  few  citi- 
/.rib  capable  <»t'  acting  either  as  private  voters 
or  as  public  officials.  It  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  t<>  make  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  No  such 
effort  has  ever  been  made  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude  or  with 
motives  so  unselfish,  shall  we  then  confer 
independence  upon  the  Philippines?  By  all 
means,  at  the  earliest  moment  compatible 
with  the  largest  measure  of  justice  to  every- 
body concerned.  Democrats  in  the  United 
States  have  neither  more  nor  less  wisdom 
than  Republic m-  or  Progressives  for  treat- 
ment of  a  problem  like  that  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  i<  no  longer  a  question  whether  we 
ought  to  have  acquired  the  islands.  U  we 
were  unwise  in  assuming  authority,  we 
should  be  .ill  the  more  careful  not  to 
hastily  in  abandoning  what  we  have  under- 
taken. Practically  everybody  will  agree  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  European  powers 
in  their  dangerous  and  evil  policies  of  empire- 
building.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  have  self-government  just  as 
soon  and  as  completely  as  they  can  exercise 
it  with  success.  They  should  have  national 
sovereignty  whenever  they  can  creditably 
assume  the  burden-  and  honor-  of  a  place 
among  the  nations.  If  they  can  attain  such 
fitness  by  the  year  1950,  they  will  have 
made  unprecedented  progress.  If  they  wait 
fifty  years  longer  than  that,  they  will  proba- 
bly be  much  better  off. 


8utuu*d„    ,-:;~t   month  brought   the  ending 

the sherm.m   oi    another    of    the    great    suits 

under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 

brought   by  President   Roosevelt  and  pend- 

m  the  courts  for  several  years.     While 
Mr.   Kellogg,  of  the  well-known  firm  of   Si 
Paul  lawyer-,  was  appointed  to  prosecute  the 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  his 
partner.  Mr.  Severance,  was  put  in  chari 
the  government-  gainst    the   railroad 

combination  brought  about  by  the  merging 
under  one  control  of  the  I'ni  itic  and 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  systems.  The 
intense    bitterness   of   Wall    Stn  :in-t 

President  Roosevelt  was  largely  due  to  the 
bringing  of  four  greal  suit-  to  test  the  author- 
ity and  scope  of  the  anti-trust  act.  These 
four  cases  have  now  been  decided.    The  first 

'he  Northern  Securities  suit,  brought  by 
Attorney-General  Knox  for  the  pur 
breaking  up  the  unified  control  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railway 
systems  by  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Morgan,  and  their 
associates.      Next    came    the    Standard 

.  then  the  case  against  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  and  last,  the  suit  to 
break  up  the  combination  of  the  so-called 
Harriman  railroads.  When  the  clouds  and 
»f  current  controversy  have  blown  away, 
and  the  truth  of  history  stands  revealed,  it 
will  probably  be  seen  that  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  bitter  hostility  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
which  still  keep-  it-  Virulence,  has  been  due 
to  the  bringing  of  these  law  suits.  Thi 
the  government  has  been  ssful  in  each 

one  of  the  four. 
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..  In  the  the   Pacific  r 
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Union  Pacific  merger,  the  I  mted  States  circuit 
Sustem      c.ourt     ],y    agreement    of    three 
judges  (Van  Devanter,  Sanborn,  and  \ 
with   one  judge  dissenting     1!  had   de- 

cided in  favor  ot  the  defendants.  In  other 
word-,  the  Circuit  Court  decided  that  the 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union 
I  ific  did  not  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  a 
restraint  of  tr.:  ;rary  to  the  Sherman 

law.  Hut  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State-  la-t  month  reversed  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  ordered  th.it  the  combination  be  dis- 
solved.  Moth  benches  that  have  passed  upon 
thi-  case  are  composed  >-A  learned  and  upright 
judge-.  One  bench  decided  the  matter  in  one 
way,  while  the  other  bench  took  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  view.      The  administration  at 

Kington   was  reported   by  all   the  n< 
papers  to  be  "highly  elated"  over  the  out- 
come.    Mr.  Severance,  indeed,  had  won  a 
professional  victory  which  all  lawyer-  must 
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regard  as  notable.  But  why  the  administra- 
tion should  be  "elated."  is  indeed  a  puzzling 
thing.  We  are  told  that  suits  may  now  be 
brought  against  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
the  Xew  York  Central  system,  the  Rock 
Island  system,  and  one  or  two  others,  not  to 
mention  the  Xew  Haven  system  which  is 
already  singled  out  for  onslaughts  from  a 
dozen  other  directions,  besides  the  proposed 
attack  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

a  Law       ^  was  at  'cust  to  tn^  £reat  credit 

thttt  Works    of  Mr.  Roo>evelt.  while  President. 

"***•      lhat  he  constat  deplored  the 

ence  of  so  crude  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. — a  law  which 
shown  in  this  latest  case;  means  one  thing 
to  one  set  of  judges,  another  thing  to  another 
and  only  confusion  to  the  mind  of  the 
layman.  We  have  witnessed  of  late  an  orgy 
of  legal  attacks  on  large  corporations  under 
-tern  that  works  in  effect  very  much  like 
the  machinery  of  law  and  government  in 
France  just  before  the  Revolution.  In  that 
I*eriod  in  France,  any  man  of  importance 
might  be  suddenly  assailed  by  arbitrary  legal 
action  against  hi-  person  or  his  property. 
Nobody  knew  where  the  law  was  going  to 
strike  next.  It  has  been  like  that  in  these 
-  in  the  United  Mate-,  allowance 
being  duly  made  for  change-  of  time  and 
place.  There  arc  hundrerb  of  industrial  and 
bu-i.  rporations  against  which  the  ad- 

ministration may  bring  -uit-  at  it-  own  pleas- 
ure. I. .  •  month  it  happened  to  be  the  large 
butter  dealer-,  with  headquarM  r  Elgin, 

Illinois      Forsomi  aring-h 

of  t!  rk  bank-  and  the  association 

called  t  Y'.rk  l      hange  have 

not  been  pr  I  by  the  At  ton  i  ral, 

although   their  pra'ti*'  also   shown    by 

rn    witm  I  ional 

month,  would   seem  to  the 
I    more  oppri 
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-o  becoming  to  victorious  champions  of  the 
law.     First,    technical   dissolution   of   these 

great  companies  ha-  been  followed  by  re- 
organization- highly  gratifying  to  the  "de- 
feated" monopolists.  Second,  the  minions 
of  the  law  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
winning  civil  -uit-  that  they  have  abstained 
from  attempts  to  enforce  tin-  criminal  fea- 
tures of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  This 
i/iin-  has  always  frankly  Informed  it- 
reader-  that  it  considers  tin-  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  .1  humbug;  and  there  arc  those  who 
think   1 1  .1    -pirit   and   method  of  it  - 

eiifon  emenl   a  mu<  h  ban  the 
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I   in  a  poll i 
administral  i  d  choo 

t  In  ri 

ml  th.it  oni 
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MR.  1  I.OVETT,  CH  MRU  VN  Ol     nil    l  \l  i  I   ll\  I 

i  "\i\ii  i  1 1  i    in    UNION  PAOTH     VND  SOI  nil  RN 
PACIFIC    K  Ml  ROAD 
I  Mi 
are  hi  lat  the  fii 

I    in  a 

.ill    the   In 

cases.  Favored  individuals  will  have  abund- 
ant opportunity  to  increase  their  own  wealth. 
Railroad  rates  are  do  longer  fixed  by  what 
the  courts  call  competition,  but  by  the  din  cl 
or  indirect  authority  of  public  commissions. 
It  has  taken  four  years  to  find  out  whether  the 
successors  of  Mr.  Harriman  were  obeying  the 
law  or  were  breaking  it. 

_         ,      It   is  quite  time  for  honest  and 

■■>■    intelligent  men  to  -peak  plainly 

about  a  scandalous  condition  that 

do  other  country  would  tolerate.     It  makes 

comparatively  little  difference  whose  theory 

opted.     Tin  re  should  be  a  law  that  can 

l>e  understood,  and  one  that  can  !><•  easily  and 

simultaneously  enforced.     Nothing  in  those 

recent  court  decisions  should  l>e  thought  to 

relieve  the  I  >emo< rat-  of  a  duty  that  the  Re- 


publicans have  lacked  the  courage  to  ptr- 
The  country  can  do  business  under 
Mr.  Bryan'-  plan  of  dealing  with  trusts  and 
corporations,  or  it  can  gel  along  with  Mr. 
Martin  Littleton's.  Senator  Cummins  is  pre- 
ed  to  defend  his  carefull)  prepared  bills, 
that  would  provide  a  method  under  which 
the  business  of  the  country  could  go  forward. 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Wickersham  had  a 
constructive  plan  which,  with  some  amend- 
ments, would  have  provided  a  useful  remedy. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  President  Wilson 
bis  Cabinet  will  join  with  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  Congress  to  provide  a  plain, 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  trusts  and  com- 
binations. -Mr.  Louis  1).  Brandeis,  the  well- 
known  Boston  lawyer,  had  much  to  -ay  upon 
this  subject  during  the  recent  campaign,  and 
he  endeavored  to  impress  bis  views  upon  the 
President-elect  Let  us  have  these  views  put 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  subjected  to  discus- 
sion from  the  standpoint  of  actual  legislation. 

».i»fWtoM/',The.newsPaPcrs  have  been  quite 

Rwir„a(t     persistent  in  the  suggestion  that 

Mr.    Brandeis    i>    to    be    made 

Attorney-General.     However  that  may  be, 

the  country  has  much  more  need  of  his 
talent  in  helping  to  secure  a  proper  law  than 
in  bringing  suits  against  corporations  under 
the  existing  statute.  It  happens  that  Mr. 
Brandeis  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
current  attacks  upon  the  management  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company.  For  many  years  past  there 
has  been  do  time  when  this  New  England 
corporation    ha-    not     been    under    criticism 
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from  some  source.  But  last  month  found  it 
under  fiercer  fire,  perhaps,  than  any  railroad 
system  in  the  country  has  hitherto  faced. 
The  attacks  have  been  largely  directed 
against  the  president  of  the  road.  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Mellen.  Mr.  Mellen  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  began  his  railroad  career  as  a 
clerk  while  in  his  'teens.  In  that  period 
N  England  had  a  great  number  of  separate 
railroad  companies,  owning  and  operating 
small  roads.  The  company  of  which  Mr. 
Mellen  is  president  to-day  controls  almost 
the  entire  transportation  system  of  Xew 
England.  What  is  known  as  the  'Xew 
Haven  System"  has  resulted  from  the  con- 
solidation of  [>erhaps  forty  companies  that 
once  operated  independent  lines.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  own  properties  the  Xew  Haven 
m  also  controls  a  good  deal  of  mileage 
under  l< 

Mr  tieiiens    ^  r   Mellen  had  grown  up  in  Xew 
Rtmarhab'.e    England  railroading  until  in  i 

he   was   made   president   of   the 
Xorthern    Pacific.     But    ten    years    ago   he 
came  back  to  the  East  as  president  of  the 
H  tven.     He  brought  with  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man  of  very  broad  views  and  frank 
■  h,   who  took   the  public  into  bis  con- 
fidence and  who  believed  that  the  interest  of 
a  railroad  company  was  bound  up  with  that 
oi   the  communities   which  it   served.     Mr. 
Mellen 's  career  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
ry  remarkable  for  i-  ess  activity 

in  building  up  lor  hi-  company  a  unified  con- 
trol over  the  transportation  business  of  the 
non.  i  r  of  tin-  United  States.    The 

'  im|>ortariT  V  I  .'land  system  apart 
from  hi-  own  wa-  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
I  o  unpopular  that  Mr.  Mellen 's 

acqui-it;  ;  ird<d    a-    a   public 

I  Lion  with  the  V       York 

'  Boston  and  Albany; 

and  usition 

•it  to  ii  \\,   ?,  n    .;.■:  Southern 

I  red    Upon    .1    polic  \     of 

hip  Una  int'. 


II  .    , 

\IK.     l.nl   I-    II.     UK  Will  I- 


All 

I  III 


been  some  deplorable  accident-  on  the  main 
line  between  Xew  York  and  Boston.  In  it- 
latest  report,  published  last  month,  the  in- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  severely 
criticizes  American  railroad-  for  neglecl  of  the 
measures  and  precaution,-  th.it  would  have 
prevented  mesl  of  tin-  recent  loss  of  life  by 
accidents  to  passenger  train-.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  New  Haven  road  i^  worse 
than  other-  in  these  regards,  it  i-  probably 
bitter    than     mOSl     ro.nl-         |  In      mosl     at  ut. 

cause  of  criticism,  however,  has  been  the 
abandonment  of  a  pi<  ce  of  tra  I  hal  i  he 

Grand    Trunk   Kail .  ,   (  .in.nli.in 

had  begun  to  build  i"  l'r<.\  id<  m  i 
Rhode    island.     \l  i      II  th<  eti< 

l<  nt  of  the  G        i   I  runk .  w  ho 
of  i h<    \ i<  ii  i In    /  iian'n    di  had 

undertaken  to  build  .i  thoi i  pic<  i  "i  road 
llll  1  III  I 

I  I 
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that  more  directly  concerns  the  New  Haven 
st<x  kholders. 


\IK.    (  II  \KI  I  -    S.     Ml   I  y  N 

_.    _      ,    ,  Towns  and  cit ic>  naturally  like 

The  Complaint  , 

of        to  nave  new  railroad  outlets;  and 

Prov.denc        j,,^,^    y^j    ^  ^   ^^    up 

because  it  >  much  proclaimed  new  arterj 
trade  was  given  up,  after  charters  Had  been 
granted  and  expenditure  t'<>r  right  of  way  and 
grading  had  been  incurred.  All  the-  local 
Stale  railroad  commissions  <•!  \i\\  England 
are  in  action,  and  many  governors  and 
mayors  are  vying  with  each  other  in  pointing 
out  Mr.  Mellen's  -in-  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. The  Inter-iate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ha-  been  invoked,  and  tin-  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  i-  expected  to  bring  suit  to 
break  up  tin  merger  of  the  New  Haven  road 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Mr.  Brandeis, 
meanwhile,  declares  the  bes1  solution  to  be 
tin  ownership  and  operation  in  main 

line-  directly  by  the  Mate  of  Massachusetts. 
Out  of  all  this  excitement,  it  i-  to  be  hoped 
that  the  public  welfare  may  make  some  sub- 
-tantial  gains.  It  would  seem  that  the  policy 
most  difficult  t<>  defend  i-  th  cquiring 

trie  tr.>n, \   line-  .ill  over  New   England. 
v      Haven  i-  -aid  to  have  paid  an  un- 
duly high  pi  local  trolley 
systems.     But  this,  after  all.  i-  a  question 


Blttming 

the 

Wrong  People 


It  seems  for  the  time  being  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  there  i- 
ample  public  authority  in 
England  to  require  all  transportation  com- 
panies to  give  good  service  at  reasonable 
rati-.  If  the  people  are  not  obtaining  satis- 
factory treatment  from  trolley  lines,  railroad 
lines,  or  -team-hip  companies,  they  -hould 
call  to  account  their  own  public  authorities. 
We  are  prone  in  this  country  to  blame  the 
wrong  people.  A  harmonized  system  of 
transportation  ought  to  he  a  benefit 
England,  rather  than  otherwise.  Hut  com- 
plaisant politicians  and  public  officials 
offense  there,  as  in  every  other  community. 
Spasmodic  attack-  upon  the  president  of  the 
New  Haven  railroad  system  cannot  remedy 
such  harm  as  may  have  come  from  the  lack  of 
unceasing,  intelligent,  and  honest  -upcr- 
vision  of  every  phase  and  detail  of  transpor- 
tation service  by  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities.  It  would  seem  a-  if  Mr.  MeUen 
had.  upon  the  whole,  made  a  rather  enviable 
record;  while  many  of  those  who  should 
have  safeguarded  the  public  interest,— being 
put  into  office  and  paid  salaries  for  that 
purpose,  have  a  good  deal  less  to  their 
credit.  It  i-  at  least  certain  that  the  \ 
Haven  will  try  to  improve  its  record  for 
i  v. 
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„    . .         There  are  many  things  to  be  im- 

Probing  -  .  ° 

the         proved   in    the   business    system 

Money  Trust    Qnd    economjc    conditions    of    this 

country;  but  httle  of  value  can  come  to  pass 
through  attacking  established  enterprise- 
v.ith  lawsuits.  The  necessary  remedies  must 
-ccured  through  constructive  statesman- 
ship. Mr.  Samuel  L'ntermyer,  the  prominent 
New  York  lawyer,  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
at  Washington,  has  been  probing  the  so-called 
"Money  Tru-t."  with  disclosures  that  have 
attracted  wide  attention.  Under  the  present 
banking  conditions,  the  reserves  of  the  coun- 
tn- gravitate  to  Xew  York,  where  also  is  cen- 
tered the  financial  control  of  the  largest  rail- 
road, industrial,  and  insurance  companies. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  concentration  of 
banks  and  trust  companies  of  Xew  York,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  very  small  number 
of  bankers  and  financiers  in  Wall  Street  have 
a  larger  power  over  the  management  of  de- 
posits and  loanable  funds  than  has  ever  been 
known  before,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
To  tho>e  familiar  with  financial  affairs,  the 
fact-  brought  to  light  at  Washington  are  not 
wholly  new  or  -uq>ri-ing.  Hut  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  employment  of  the  loanable 
fund*  of  banks  to  support  the  stupendous 
volume  of  -peculation  on  the  Stock  Cxchangi  . 
matter  that  has  never  before  been  so 
clearly  brought  out.  Some  of  these  tenden- 
ire  not  wholesome  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
ithout 

Good  Mm     II  ''*■  however,  thai 

">d        the  individual  men  at  the  head  of 
the   .New    York    bank-,    or   those 
prominent  in  t.:  -,•  more 

guilty  of  punishabli  than  thousands 

of  other  ba:  id  business  men  through- 

out ;ntry.      Most    of   these   men    are 

much  latter  than  the  .  and  the; 

[though 

■    pply  to  <  .  r- 
lanipulated  tl 
market  with  the  deliberate  pur  robbing 

I  innocent   in 

•    the  III. 

hitfh  Mould  I 

I   their  undue 


rERllYER,    "I     \i  w    V' 

re\  ision  "t  the  tariff  in  a  spe<  ial  session  of  the 

1  tiled  for  that  purpose 

Pr<  -idint   Wilson1    inauguration 

in  March.    But,  however  much  we  ma)  i 

to  have  the  tariff  qu<   ti":i    i  ttled  for  a  time, 

then  i  iii- 

tion.     f>i   all   the  great    i 

(  uiintri'  ;  ■  t  In    1 1  i   likelj    to  1 

di  t  urb 
edit      Vel  >ther  lai 

that     .10        .1     uni 
■  In    Inn.:  lid 

kind 
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ditions  that  need  reforming,  but  will  also 
help  to  find  and  to  apply  th<  nd  sim- 

plest remedy  for  had  conditions. 

Various  questions  having  t<i  do 
So>  with   the  relations  ol   labor  and 

Condition,      c.a|)hal     havt.    engaged    pubUc    at. 

tcntion  in  the  year  now  ended;  and  never 
has  there  been  a  time  when  these  questions 
have  been  so  generally  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  welfare.  A  great  im- 
petus  has  been  given  to  social  reform  in  this 
country  by  the  programs  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  the  humanitarian  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  A  year  or  two 
ago  the  very  idea  of  the  '"minimum  wage" 
was  rank,  heresy,  even  among  many  social 
reformers.  I  "day,  the  idea  of  wage  com- 
missions to  promote  decent  standards,  espe- 
cially where  women  and  children  are  employed, 
may  he  regarded  a-  accepted  even  by  the 
conservatives.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  op- 
ponents  of  injurious  forms  of  child  labor  were 
finding  it  hard  to  make  headway  against 
public  apathy  and  private  greed.  Every- 
thing i>  different  now.  and  the  children's 
cause  is  widely  proclaimed.  The  principle 
of  workmen'-  compensation  has  overcome 
all  theoretical  opposition,  and  its  application 
awaits  only  the  necessary  removal  of  i 
obstacles.  In  a  hundred  indirect  v. 
movements  are  on  fo.it  to  give  the  v. 
earner  and  hi-  family  a  better  chance  for 
comfort  and  happiness,  lor  a  good  deal 
of  this  awakened  interest  in  human  wel- 
fare thank-  are  due  to  the  amazing  vigor 
with  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the 
Progressive  party  have  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine that  it  OUght  to  lie  the  bu-iin 
people's  government  to  better  the  peoj 
condition  in  every  practicable  way. 


viving  anomalies  and  givi:  .ndard  char- 

acter to  the  important  public  service  rend 
by  the  man  who  drives  a  locomotive.     The 
plan  adopted  was  to  fix  the  minimum  wage 
for   men   in    the   pas-t-ngcr    service,   the 
freight  service,  the  local  service,  and  so  on. 
Many  improvement  made  in  the  rules 

governing  conditions  of  work.     Apart  from 
the  award  in  the  concn  es  before  them, 

the  arbitrator-  felt  it  i  y  to  empha>i/e 

the  -erious  public  a  f  the  controver-y. 

A  -trike  of  locomotive  engineers  on  all  the 
railroads  would  paralyze  business  and  c. 
untold    human    misery    and    financial    I 
The  public  has  in'  nd  rights  that  re- 

quire the  continuou.-  operation  of  such  public 
utilitie-  as  railroads  The  arbitrators  ui 
that  railroad  -trike-  .-hould  be  wholly  super- 
seded  by  some  method,  provided  by  law,  for 
the  just  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  men  and  the  companies.  It  was  pro- 
1  that  a  wage  commission,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  present  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  -hould  have  cognizance 
of  all  labor  disputes  upon  interstate  railr- 
with  a  view  to  settlements  that  would  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  strikes.  Hut  while 
railway  employees  deplore  strikes,  they  are 
very  reluctant  to  surrender  the  leverage  that 
their  strong  unions  and  brotherhoods  have 
given  them.  The  subject 
importance,  and  it-  problems  will  ha\< 

squarely    met.       Railway    worker-,    like 
teachers  anil  physicians,  should  be  regarded 

soldiers  of  the  common  good."     Their 
servi  arduous,  but  highly  i  able. 

The  public  mi.  that  their  pay  i-  just 

and  that  their  conditions  of  life  anil  work  are 
such  a-  to  bring  contentment. 


W*g<  y 


One  of  the  concrete  issues  involv- 
ing labor  and  capital  last  year 
was  the  controversy  between  the 
motive  engineers  and  the  railroad-  of  the 
territory  easl  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  This  con- 
troversy was  -ettled  by  the  plan  of  leaving 
the  point-  at  i— ue  to  a  board  of  arbitration. 
I  Ik  report  of  the  Hoard  was  not  announced 
until  late  ii     \        mber.      Tin    engineer-  had 

demanded  a  standard  i  their  pay  on 

all  the  Pud-,  together  with  a  large  increase 
in  aver  pensation  for  each  of  several 

*  l.i -  \\  bile  the  award  of  the 

rd    ilid     not     go    marly    a-     far    a-    the 
demands  of  the  engineers,  it  made  ma: 
advances  in  the  direction  of  wiping  out  sur- 


However  men  may  strain  argu- 
ment- to  put  their  political  op- 
ponents in  the  wrong,  the  one 
great  issue  in  this  country  i>  that  of  - 
justice  Last  month  the  Governor  of  Ar- 
kansas,  in  despair  over  the  frightful  evils 
of  convict-labor  camps  and  of  maladministra- 
tion ot  criminal  law  through  unlit  jud 
created  an  object  lc.— on  by  pardoning  and 
releasing  ;'>o  convict-  at  one  -troke.  Many 
of  these  prisoners  were  serving  long  term-  for 
trivial   offenses,  and    were   sold    ..  -   to 

private  contractors.  Tht  St  '  of  M 
chusetts  i-  supposed  to  be  foremost  in  the 
dealing  out  of  justice  to  common  men  under 
accusation.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  December  that  the  I  ttor, 
Giovannitti  and  Caruso  were  disposed  of. 
although  they  had  been  arre-led  on  ch.; 
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J'.-hPH     CAS  JOSEPH    J.  KTTOR  ARTCRO    GIOVANNITTI 

THE  THREE  MEN'  WHO  WERE  FOUND  INNOCENT  OF  MURDER  AND  RELEASED  AT  SALEM.  MASS. 

AFTER   TEN    MONTHS-    IMPRISONMENT 


connected  with  the  strike  at  Lawrence  in  the 
month  of  January.  They  were  released 
and  given  their  freedom  as  innocent  men. 
But  they  had  been  held  in  prison  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  January  ]o  until  November  26, 
-i<>d  of  ten  month.-.  Joseph  J.  Ettor  was 
an  officer  of  the  labor  organization  known  as 
the  Industrial  Worker-  of  the  World.  Arturo 
Giovannitti  is  an  Italian  Socialistic  writer 
of  marked  ability.  Joseph  Caruso  was  one 
of  the  striking  mill-worker-  at  Lawren 

[(    may    be    remembered    that 
during  the  period  of  disorder  at 

""**"*  I.  a    year    . 

.man  v.  identally  killed  by  a  stray 

'  fired  the 

,v«t.     The  ch  •  Ettor  and 

that  thl  leader 

I   their  word-  had  in<  ited 
rder   and    \  I  all    in- 

urdered  the 

identall)  I  here 

id  done 

out 

• 

>(  murder  the 

I  Mr   it 

■ 

lurbuli 


me  time"  during  the  strike.  Fortunately, 
a  sensible  and  wise  judge  and  a  fair-minded 
jury  saved  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts 
by  setting  the  prisoners  free.  Hut  let  it  be 
remembered  that  they  had  been  kept  in 
prison  for  nearly  a  year. 

TheTriai       ' 'R'   tr'a'    was   m    Salem,    where, 
at  in  an  earlier  period  of  orthodoxy 

Indianapolis  1    r  .  •    •  ,■  i 

and  fanaticism,  scores  oJ  people 
were  tortured  and  imprisoned  as  users  of 
witchcraft,  and  twenty  were  executed.  We 
have  also  to-day  some  wrong-headed  people 

who  would  punish  labor  leader-  and  strikers 

inspirators  against  a  beneficent  economic 

order,  but  the  danger  Is  past,  and  practical 
ju-tiie  is  the  almost  universal  desire.  Bui 
in  tl  iflicts  between  labor  and  1  apital, 

just i<  en  handed.     It   innot enl 

labor  leader  :  free  in  not 

follow  that  guilty  labor   leaden     bould   In- 
set [ndianapoli  .      I  he   M<  Nan 
trial  in  I  [ht  to  lighl  1  nough 

to     in  til;. 

,|.t  t<.  tion        I  lie 

tri.il  on  in  1  I 

.it  [ndianapo        fudge  A.  K.  on  pn 

siding  and   '  '      \\     Mill.  1 

1  c  laboi  union  • 

rl   trial 
com| 
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|i  STK  I.   JOHN    W.  G01  P,    01    \i.'.\    VOM 

for  t lit-  swift  i  ■ 

bridge  builders.  These  unions  of  workmen 
have  a  fair  chance  under  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms; and  the  resort  to  dynamite  is  the 
blackesl  infamy. 

_  ..    „.       In  an  introductory  foreword  to  a 

Police  Reform  -  . 

remarkable    new    hook,   entitled 

"•uVork      -Modern     Philanthropy."     Mrs. 

M      •     W  .     llarriman    has    in    the    following 

paragraph  expressed  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  preal  democratic  movement  that  is  as- 
serting itself  in  all  countries: 

I  In  world  over,  ii  is  recognized  thai  the  welfare 
of  the  governmenl  i-  bound  up  with  the  « 
the  individual  and  thai  the  strength  of  the  family 
ngth  of  each  member.  Why  not  con- 
centrate united  individual  efforts  upon  making 
efficient  government  everywhere?  Instead  <>i 
tished  with  intense  individualism,  let  that 
individualism  lead  the  way  t"  establishing  . 

rnmcnl  for  the  benefit  of  all.     To-daj   there 
,im    \  ,  neral  awakening  to 

the  ad>  antage  "i  su«  U  <  ooperation. 

Mrs,  ll.irriman  has  shown  her  practical 
faith  in  thest  idea- by  large  support  of  efforts 
toward  improved  efficiency  in  the  adminis 


tration  and  public  services  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  the  teeming  millions  of  New  York 
City  must  depend.  She  i-  helping  to  main 
tain  agencies  that  can  interpret  the  trend  ol 
things,  as  well  as  guide  the  methods  of  reform 
when  a  great  community  i-  stirred  up  as  by 

current  police  disclosures  in  New  York.  \ 
proper  study  shows  that  there  i-  no  reason 
to  be  either  bewildered  or  disheartened  about 
American  municipal  conditions.  It  is  possi 
ble  to  analyze  the  problems  of  city  govern- 
ment, to  discover  the  causes  and  extent  of 
failure,  and  to  apply  remedii 

What  Has     ^ast  surnnur  it  was  shown  in  a 
«■■■»       startling  way  that  the  New  York 

appen  ng  j)()]j(.(.  W(  re  jn  c()|]usi(,n  wjtn  ille- 
gal gambling  resorts,  were  protecting  them 
for  pay  on  a  regular  system,  and  were  ready 

to  resort  to  any  means  to  save  themselves 

and  their  graft.  \  gambler,  threatening  to 
tell  tales,  was  murdered  by  direct  instigation 
of  a  high  police  officer.  An  energetic  District 
Attorney  secured  the  conviction  not  only  of 
the  unfortunate  gangsmen  who  shot  the 
gambler,  but  also  of  the  official  who  em- 
ployed them.  The  protection  of  gambling 
by  policemen  in  New  York  is  as  old  as  tthe 
State  laws  that  make  gambling  places  illegal. 


DISTRICT     ITTORNEY    <  II  \KI  1  s    5.  WHITMAN 
W 
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The  thing  that  marked  this  recent  episode  was 
the  swiftness  of  the  law  in  finding  the  crim- 
inals and  securing  their  conviction  and  sen- 
tence. There  have  been  further  revelations 
of  organized  graft  in  the  protection  of  other 
forms  of  evil  that  State  laws  proscribe. 
Much  good  can  come  from  a  thoroughgoing 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  a  frank  attempt 
to  break  up  police  collusion.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  shows  that  the  police 
force  of  a  great  city  should  not  be  charged 
with  what  may  be  called  the  ''moral  admin- 
istration." The  laws  should  be  changed 
in  character,  and  should  be  made  honest  and 
en  forcible  in  their  penalties.  If  saloons 
should  be  closed  on  Sunday,  the  obvious 
punishment  for  breaking  the  law  is  to  cancel 
the  license  of  the  saloon-keeper  and  to 
refuse  the  granting  of  another  license  to  the 
same  property  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
sent  law  is  not  sincere,  and  it  leads  in- 
evitably to  police  graft.  Policemen  ought  to 
be  men  of  trustworthy  character.  A  part  of 
their  duty  is  to  protect  the  law-abiding  com- 
munity against  the  dishonest  and  the  dis- 
orderly. But  if  policemen  by  previous  con- 
tacts are  in  sympathy  with  members  of  the 
criminal  or  corrupt  classes,  their  official  power 
merely  increa-es  their  opportunity  for  harm. 
\o  man  should  ever  be  employed  as  a  police- 
man in  any  community,  whose  record  has  not 
been  thoroughly  searched  and  found  satis 
tory.  on  the  positive  as  well  as  on  the  negative 
side.  The  stirring  up  of  the  police  situation 
in  New  York  indicates  pn  rather  than 

decline  in  the  direction  of  good  government. 

„    .  The   President-elect   returned   in 

At  the  middle  oi   December  irom  a 

month  of  restful  vacation  with  his 
family  in  Bermuda.  Democrats  politicians 
and  party  newspapers  had  been  busy  mean- 
while making  and  unmaking  cabinets.  The 
opinion  had  gr  '.'.  ton  thai   Mr. 

William  J.  Bryan  would  be  offered  tin-  posi 
tion  and  thai  he  would 

rlier  opposition  within  the 
n  had  almost  entirely 
.    publican 
cludi 

'  M 

the  i'l 
■  '  ip|>ortunit 

pais   .m    tni 

I 
•  ;  :•  •    .    naid  V  I  '  •  •  I  >■ 


Ji  In. I     VI  Bl  RT    B.     INDERSON 

(In  v  rt  at  Indianapolis  the  dynamite  plotti  ■ 

under  tl  i 

thus  quickly  bring  on  .1  panic,  and  the  coun- 
try would  lose  no  time  in  calling  the  Re- 
publicans back  to  power.  Hut  this  program 
is  just  a  little  too  easy  to  be  quite  convincing. 
The  country  is  growing  more  fastidious  as 
respects  individual  leadership,  and  much  less 
prejudiced   as   respects   parties.     We   have 

icd  the  time  when  the  people  would  even 
trust  a  good  Democral  in  preference  to  a  bad 
Republican.  Meanwhile  President  Tail  made 
another  trip  to  Panama  last  month,  and  the 
chief  topii    in   the  Washington   newspapers 

been  the  plan-  for  the  inauguration  of 
President   Wilson.     Congress  has  been  con 
ducting  investigations,  impeaching  .1  ju< 

ing  on  routine  appropriation  bills,  and 

getting  ready  for  the  new  dispensation.    The 

re  not  anxiou  M 1 

appointment  .     H<  ha    made 

1 .  n<  itabl)  that  ol 

Mr.   Ih-  B  1  be 

mil 

\  <  l  month 

n  <  hi. 

tical  I  -in 

lo  foi 


I  III.  AMERICAS  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


■  Bacon  a-  I  lampshire 

^•een  chos^  :'  the  Sen.. 

nn    the    <!  Sherman. 

-  ibably  in  the  next  Congress  be  chairman 
Commit  •■ 

ting   the   party  organization   and 
pushing  its  propaganda.     It  was  decid< 

blisfa  a  permanent  publicity  bureau  and 
a  permanent  legislative  reference  bureau  in 
ihington.     Such  procedure  i-  something 
a    novelty   in   American   party  polil 
although  entirely  in  accord  with  the  dec! 
objects  of  the  I  ssive  party  and  in 

essentia]  to  the  attainment  of  tb 
The  purpose  <>t*  the  legislative  bureau  i-  to 
gather  information  from  all  source-  relating 
to  the  f<»rm  and  actual  effect  of  laws  now  in 
•    proposed   for  enactment.     Such  a 
been  maintained  f<»r 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  tl 
of  a  national  agency  of  this  kind.    The  ! 

un  lertake   to   perform    this 

ttOt   merely  for  the  benefit  of  legisla- 
tors, but  for  I  d. 

1  ■    this  end  the  part}  :tive 

Apf^l°am     committee  will  send  to  Europe 

ion  of  seven  members 

tudy  tin  ami.  Germany, 

and  other  countries,  ami  all  the  information 

I  by  t!  mission  will  be  made 

public  through  the  legislative 

In  tin-  country  we  have  not 


learned  to  think  i  litical  ; 

ni/ation 
structiv<  ition  have  not  1  ome 

from  the  party  managers.    The 
party,    however,   offo  platform    a 

gram  of  action.     Its  candidates  who  were 

to  Con_  -  tures 

are   pledged   to   offer   bills   eml  the 

platform    prombr-.      These    measures,    the 

ave  le.  >se  nothing 

that  has  not  already  been  tried  in  some 
Mate  or  foreign  country,  and  it  will  be  the 
busi  gislative  bureau  to  find  out 

just  how  these  proposed  laws  operate  under 
various  condition-.    For  the  first  time  h. 
history    one    of    the    great    parties    seriously 
undertake-,  as  a  party,  to  cam-  out  definite 
constructive  policies. 

The  plans  of  the  ]  -  are 

%PoUsoecu     naade  without   reference  to  tin- 
conduct  of  either  of  the  old  par- 
tie-,  and  their  working  out  is  not  in  any 
contingent  on  action  that  may  be  taken  by 
the  Democratic  majority  or  the  Repubi 
minority  in  Congress.     The  Republican- 
the  other  hand,  are  compelled  to  shajx.'  their 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  r< 
Democratic  action  on  the  tariff  and  on  other 
public  questions.     Thus  for  the  tin 
the  Republican  leaden 

-am.     There  i-  ntiment  in 

the  Republican  ranks  in  favor  of  a  revii 
of   the  rules  for  repre-cntation   in   nati 
convent :  5  the  party  now 

take  the  ground  that  representation  of  the 
Southern  States  should  be  more  nearly  on 
the  I  party  President  But- 

ler, of  Columbia  University,  win 
this  number,  a  i  na- 

il convention  in  1013  I  'ion 

of  the  party,  a  new  apportionment  of  defe- 
nd a  renewed  declaration  of  party 
faith.     This  convention  wi  open  to  all 

•s  willir.  ndon  the  Republican  plat- 

form of  1912,  without  regard  to  which  candi- 
date they  supported  in  the  election  la-t  fall. 

DrS    ..     On     DreemlKT    14.    Dr.    Butler 
ox"Progrw  made  an  address  in  Chicago  en- 
titled "What  I-  1  in  Poli- 
1  b 
forward  to  the                ration  and  solution  of 
problems   with   intel  sym- 
pathy,  and   in   the  full   light 
gained  and  principles  established  in  tl 
I  >r.  Butler  holds  firmly  to  our  system  of  writ- 
ten constitutions  a-  limiting  the  |*>wer  of 

ild  have 
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the  framework  of  government  more  flexible 
and  make  it  easier  to  amend  constitutions. 
He  would  also  improve  nominating  methods 
and  make  party  machinery  more  responsive 
to  public  opinion.  He  would  elect  compar- 
atively few  State  and  local  officers,  and  favors 
in  a  general  way  the  principle  known  as  the 
■"short  ballot."  He  would  have  legislation 
expertly  drafted,  and  thus  avoid  the  passage 
of  crude  laws.  He  would  give  Cabinet  offi- 
cers seats  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  order 
to  answer  questions  and  share  in  debate.  He 
would  have  a  newly  elected  Congress  enter 
upon  its  duties  soon  after  the  election,  like  a 
State  legislature.  He  does  not  believe  in 
control  of  political  party  machinery  by  law. 
With  a  few  reforms  of  machinery  and  method, 
he  would  leave  concrete  problems  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration  to  be  dealt  with  on 
their  merits.  He  would  reform  the  currency; 
reform  public  expenditure  and  adopt  the 
budget  plan;  reform  judicial  procedure; 
make  taxation  more  direct;  improve  social 
conditions  '"for  those  who  live  on  the  very 
margin  of  want'":  promote  self-help  by  pre- 
venting many  difficulties  and  injustices  now 
<  \i-ting  in  society;  deal  with  business  in  such 
a  way  as  to  "keep  open  the  channels  both  of 
competition  and  of  useful  combination":  go 
forward  with  the  policy  of  conserving  natural 
bold  a  placv  of  leadership  in  the 
world  in  promoting  international  peace  and 
the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes.  There  i- 
little  in  President  Hutler's  addre>s  that  could 

be  heartily  endorsed  by  public-spirited 

of  all  partie-. 


MK.  Tlli  ODORE  MARBURG,  OF  BALTIMORE 

cw.tdinn     The  announcement  of  (he  Cana- 
Ntwui       dian   naval   policy  was  received 
with  much  satisfaction  in  London. 
The  reception  accorded  in  Canada   to  the 
rnment   program   is   varied.     There   i-> 
some  opposition  to  it  among  the  Liberals, 
refer  to  it  as  a  policy  of  tribute.     The 
Liberal  pre  the  Premier  to  task  for 

playing  politics  and  refusing  to  put  the  m. li- 
ter,  before  decision,   to  .1   referendum  of  th< 

people  a-  he  had  promised  the  Quebec  Fren<  I. 
Nationalists   to  do.     .\v   we   have   ahead; 
noted,  Mr  I    D.  Monk,  the  Minister  of  Pub 
lii  Worl  -  a  pro- 

igainst  th«  '_'o\ eminent '-  r<  fusal  ton 

a  referendum  to  the  people  in  this  matter.    It 

is  predii  Led  that  Mi    l.  rden  will  run e  some 

ulty  in  hi-  bill  through  the  1 

althou  W  ilfrid   Laurii  r,  the 

o|i|Mi-iiiou    leader,    ha-    complimented    the 

and  the 
not  - 1 1 
to  oppose  thi  I  !■■    National 

\h     \l 
and    Mi     I; 

I  h    a|.|>< 

ill.    /' 
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i In   point  oi   view  <>i  the 
vari<  dons  of  the  Dominion.    The  Bor- 

den statement  aroused  considerable  int< 
in  continental  capitals,  particularly  in  Berlin, 
where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  whether  Canada's  contribution  to  the 
navy  would  mean  a  slackening  of  Britain's 
Imperial  building  <>r  whether  it  would  be  an 
addition  thereto. 

u     ......    Win-ton  Churchill.  First  Lord  of 

tain  s  . 

colonies  Help  tin-  Admiralty,   speaking  in   the 
"""  '  House  of  Commons,  on  Decem- 
ber o,  averred  that  ho  hut  set  forth  the  view 
of  the  Canadian  government  when  he  de- 
clared that 

The  .ii<l  given  I>\   Canada  (three  battleships  al 
an  .1.  should  be  in  ad- 

dition to  i Ik-  existing  British  program  and  that  an\ 
mi  ps 1  anada  mighl  take  should  directly  strengthen 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  m 
available  lor  it-  security. 

This  contribution  from  Canada  is  sixth  in 
order  from  the  British  dominions.  In  reply 
to  the  imperial  "suggestion"  Australia  has 
already  contributed  one  dreadnought  crui-cr 
and  will  add  other  warships  later.  New 
Zealand  has  given  one  dreadnought  crui-cr. 
The  federated  Malay  States  have  contributed 
one  dreadnought  battleship.  India,  repre- 
sented by  her  independent  rulers  and  princes, 
has  announced  that  she  will  present  three 
super-dreadnoughts  and  nine  first-class  ar- 
mored cruisers.  The  South  African  govern- 
ment i-  now  conferring  with  the  British  Ad- 
miralty on  the  subject,  but  has  already 
announced  that  it  is  in  favor  of  providing  -ix 
small  cruisers.  When  the  Dominion's  con- 
tribution is  completed,  the  Imperial  navy 
will  have  received  from  the  loyal  dependen- 
-ix  super-dreadnoughts,  one  dreadnought 
battleship,  two  dreadnought  cruisers,  nine 
first-class  armored  cruisers  and  six  smaller 
cruisers.  Canadian  press  comment  generally 
maintain-  that  this  contribution  of  warships 
to  the  Imperial  Davy  mean-,  that  the  British 
Empire  basoutgrownitsorganization.andthat 
it  i-  about  to  be  rejuvenated  with  the  assist- 
ance of  it-  children.  Accordingly  Canada  i- 
to  have  a  permanent  member  of  the  Imperial 
Defense  Commission.  The  eldest  daughter 
t\\  the  Empire  announce-  that  she  is  grown  up 
and  is  able  to  discuss  Imperial  affair-  to  her 
mother'-  \mi-  and  in  her  mother's  hotl 


Bnt.uns       '  M('  1,,rma'  protesl  oi  the  British 
eminent     against     that     pro- 
vision of  the  Panama  Canal  act 


toll-,  was  submitted  by  Ambassador  Bryi 
Secretary  Knox  on  December  o.     The  state- 
ment, which  bears  the  stature  ,,f  §ir  I 
Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  i- 
an  amplification  of  the  original  note  of  pr> 
by  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires  on  July  8 
last    It  i-  a  lengthy  statement  of  the  British 
contention     that     the     legislation     favoring 
American  ships  is  a  violation  of  the  rit'l.- 
Great  Britain  as  set  forth  in  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  of  igoi.    The  British  argument 
on  two  chief  points:  First,  that  in  inter- 
preting the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  iooi, 
which  sujKT>cded  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treat} 
of  1850,  the  British  government  understands 
that   it   retained   for  itself  the  guaranty 
equal    treatment    of  its   vessels   within    the 
canal  as  com|x.-nsation   for  returning  to  the 
United      States      (in      the    Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty),    the    right  'iistruct    the    canal 

independently,    a   right    surrendered    by   the 
United  Slates  in  the  earlier  agreement.     The 
second  is  that  if  American  ships  are  granted 
the  free  use  of  the  canal.  British  ship- 
t drought  that  waterway  will  be  forced  to 
more  than  a  proper  share  of  the  burden  of 
maintenance.     This,  the   note   claims,  is  in 
violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Hay-Pa  1. 
fote  Treaty,  which  declared  that  all  ch.. 
made  by  the  United  S-  -  the  Use  of  the 

canal  shall  be  •"just  and  equitable."     It  ap- 
pears,  says  the  note,  that 

The   intention  of  the   Hay-Pauncefote  Tn 
hat  the  United  Stat.  -he  right 

to  construct  the  Trans-Isthmian  canal  upon  the 
ternis  that  whin  constructed  the  waterway  « 

en  to  British  and  United  -  ships  on  equal 

term-. 


Gilt  of 


Pratt  tt 


(passed  by  the  Senate  on  Au|  Inch  ex- 

empts Ama  ostwise  ships  from  paying 


Sir    Edward    Grey    dissents    un- 

th"e  British    equivocally  from  the  argument  in 

President     Taft's     proclamation 

sent    to    the  Sena:  N  -      'hat    the 

United   States   has   been   <  1   from   the 

application  of  the  phrase  "all  nations"  in  the 
treaty.    The  n>  •  not  question  the  right 

of  the  United  S  l>el  liferent 

rights  for  its  protection"  in  the  canal  /one. 
The  substance  of  the  entire  note  may  be 
found  in  this  paragraph. 

His  M  rnment  do  not  the 

rii;ht    of   the   Initio!   S  :.int   sul  - 

Uniti      a        -  shipping  general!) 
ticular  branches  of  that  shipping,  but  it 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  I'niti     5  't  l>e 

debarred  by  the  Ha)  -Paun  ant- 

un  shipping  in  ■  particular 
•t  ttu  method  chosen  .tins 

such  subsidies  would  be  to  inijxw  u|*>n  British 
or  other  shipping  an   unfair  share  of  the 

burden  of  the  U|  J,  or  to  crc:. 
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discrimination  in  respect  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  trafhc. 
or  otherwise  to  prejudice  rights 
secured  to  British  shipping  by 
this  treaty. 

The  British  government, 
-ays  the  note  further,  has 
not  failed  to  take 

cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
many  persons  of  note  in  the 
I  nited  States,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  great  weight, 
hold  that  the  act  of  Cong: 
in  question  floes  not  infringe 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  -  -  therefore,  the 
British  government  is  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration,  if  the  lnited 
-     tea  prefer-. 

The  significant  sentence  is 
then  added: 

A     reference    to    arbitration 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary 
if  the  Government  of  the  United 
-hould   Ik-   prepared    to 
take  such   -  -    would   re- 

move the  objections  to  the  act 
which    his    Ma;  .overn- 

ment  h  d. 

mm      In    dosing,    the 

Opinion  on     Dote    -tall-    that 
the  Protett     •      ■  i  •    i 

it  i>     only  With 

it   reluctance"  that  the 

Hriti-h    government    has 

It    bound    to    rai>e    ob- 

md  ha-  ••confined 

it-     objections    within     the 

na  ile   limit 

in    the    fill 


BRITAIN.-,  MINI- 1 1  R  OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS.  SIR  EDWARD  GREY 

int 


manner  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  est  and  thai  it  will  not   be  pressed."    The 

•rol  the  (anal."    The  complete  text  of  the  Daily  News  suggests  thai  there  could  uol  be 

ibinel  meeting  a   better   way   of   celebrating   the   hundred 

on  the  day  following  it  .•      The  prep-  years  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 

\meri(  an  reply,  it  i  ted,  dr.  .it  liritain  than  by  the  "concrete  example 

will  J  month-.    The  British  |  if  how  peace  may  be  maintained  without  I" 

in  upholding  the  contents  of  ofdignit)  or  mutual  re  pe 

'h'  the  hop 

•  h.i'   P  raft  will  settle  the  Panan  ,    \  lowly   bin    none   the   li 

11  i      • 

Minii-tralK.ii.  i. tin 

ention  th<     Liberal    government    in 

not  I  ii.  under  the  «  hii  i  leadi  i  hip  ol 

<!ify  th<  i  Ii.um  ellor    Lloyd  •  I 

ition  to    ol. mil  out  to  completion     I  »■  pit)  tl  ili« 

ion.  I  he  oj>|K)  ition  in  Parliament  and  the  I  I  in 

i  the       tudied  tatoi  dc,  the  lii  li  Home  Rul<   bill 

I  put   '  -  fill* 

•  •  .   i 

.  ident     ol  No  rmbci 
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the  ">n.q>  vote"  obtained  by  the  oppo- 
sition to  an  amendment  1 to  which  uc  referred 
last  month.    The  Home  Rule-  bill  passed  its 

1 1 r-t  reading  in  the  Common.-  April  16,  and 
n-  second  on  May  9,  each  time  by  substantial 
majorities.  The  measure  was  then  referred 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  Home 
Rule  and  Welsh  disestablishment  were  ad- 
vanced together  and  the  final  committee 
Stage  was  DOt  reached  until  June  11.  The 
setback  of  November  12  was  "corrected" 
later  by  the  full  government  majority.  The 
government  announce-  that  it  intend-  to  pass 
through  the  Common-  before  Parliament 
"rises"  on  .March  ,}o,  the  three  important 
measures  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Dises- 
tablishment of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  the 
reform  of  the  franchise,  the  chief  clause  of 
the  last  of  which  is  the  abolition  of  plural 
voting.  The  A-quith  .Mini-try  expects  that 
the  House  of  Lords  will  at  once  reject  the 
Home  Rule  bill.  Two  years  must  then  elapse 
before  it  can  become  law  by  the  action  of  the 
Commons  alone.  It  is  expected  also  that  the 
opposition  will  attempt  to  force  di-solution 
and  a  new  election  on  this  issue  of  Home 
Rule.  The  Unionists  have  been  gaining  in 
the  bye-elections  during  the  past  two  year-. 
Unless,  however,  they  present  a  constructive 
plan  of  Irish  administrative  reform  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  the  present  bill,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  they  can  carry  the  country. 

.     ..  The   A-nuith   Ministry,  further- 

Lttnd  Laws  ' . 

and  more,  is  intending  to  devote  Us 
attention  immediately  to  the 
thorny  subject  of  breaking  up  the  large 
landed  estates.  These  properties  "being 
lightly  taxed  and  often  entailed,  tend  to  mo- 
nopolize the  land  and  drive  the  rural  popula- 
tion   into    the   cities   or   abroad."      In    these 

word-,  Chancellor  Lloyd-George,  in  a  speech 

at  Aberdeen  last  month,  vigorously  de- 
nounced the  "present  iniquitous  land  laws.'* 
The  Dominion-  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  solving  this  problem  more  quickly  than 
tin  mother  country.  They  are  already  begin- 
ning to  promote  rural  prosperity  by  buying 

up   (Mate-    and    selling    them    to    -ettlcr 
-mall  holdings  and  on  easy  terms  extending 
over  long  periods.    Unfortunately,  when  the 
Home  Rule  bill  was  taken  up,  a  Dumber  of 

other  measures  had  to  wait,  notably  the 
measure  known  as  the  Mental  Deficiency 
bill.  This  wa-  a  Don-partisan  measure  which 
had  the  support  of  many  distinguished  and 

-01  ial  reformer-.  England  is  not  well  pro- 
vided with  arrangements  for  the  care  oi  de- 
fectives, and  this  delay  or  neglect,  to  quote 


the  word.-  of  the  appeal,  i-  making  it  likely 
that 

the  rising  generation,  which  tends  t  in- 

ebriat  criminal-,  and   paui>er-.  will 

behind    it    a    new    generation    of    nu-ntally 
and  physically  degent  oildren  not  only  con- 

tinuing, but  increasing  the  numbers  that  must  1*. 
BUpported  at  the  e\]>en-c  of  the  community. 

Awardin      The  Nobd  prizes  were  presented 
the  by  the  Kir  eden.  at  Stock- 

' "*  holm  on  December  10.  I)r. 
Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
of  New  York,  received  the  prize  for  medicine. 
In  this  magazine  for  November  w  I'r. 

Carrel's  portrait  as  a  frontispiece,  and  re- 
counted the  significant  events  of  his  useful 
career.    The  prize  for  physu  awarded 

Gustav  Dalen,  of  Stockholm,  that  for 
chemistry  was  divided  between  two  French 
savants,  Professor  Grignard,  of  Nancy  Uni- 
versity, and  Profe— or  Raul  Sabatier.  of  Tou- 
louse University.  The  prize  for  literature 
was  awarded  to  the  German  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist  GerhartHauptmann.  On  another 
this  month  our  readers  will  find  a  sum- 
mary of  the  main  facts  of  Hauptmann-  life, 
and  an  estimate  of  his  arti-tic  and  literary 
eminence.  For  the  first  time  since  the  prize 
was  established,  no  award  was  made  for 
service  in  the  cause  of  international  p. 
because  the  committee  was  unable  to  di-i 
a  person  who  "  within  a  year  has  worked  I 
or  best  for  the  fraternization  of  nations,  the 
abolition  or  reduction  of  standing  armies, 
or  the  calling  or  propagating  of  peace  con- 
gresses." 


The 


The  two  best  known  winner! 
Scam:  this  peace  prize  are.  of  course, 

An  Exh.b.t  l.vprt.^i(|t.nt  Roosevelt  and  Baron- 
ess Hertha  von  Suttner.  This  eminent  A  - 
trian  lady,  reformer  and  author,  visited  the 
United  State-  last  month  and  made  addn 
in  the  interest  of  the-  peace  movement  and  the 
cau-e  of  votes  for  women.  The  founder  of 
the  Nobd  prize-  wa-  a  Swede,  but  the  prize 
foundation  itself  was  an  international  matter. 
We  <\>^  not  think  of  it  as  Swedish  only.  The 
Scandinavian  spirit,  however,  was  brought 
impressively  to  the  attention  of  art  lovers  in 
the  East,  last  month,  by  the  itinerant  exhibi- 
tion ^i  Scandinavian  art.  which  was  held  in 
New   York   up  to  Chri-tr  :id  then 

took  its  journey  to  othi  rn  cities.    Mosl 

of  the  modern  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish arti-t-  are  represented,  and  from  the  can- 

I   Zorn,  Munch,  and   Johanseii  there- 
exhale-  the  real   Scandinavian   spirit.     The 
in   oi  this  exhibition,   ma 
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the  endowment  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian founda- 
tion in  Xew  York  City,  is 
that  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  (we  quote  the 
opinion  of  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl,  in  an  article  in  the 
Craftsman)  ''not  only  ma- 
terially support  their  artists. 
but  look  upon  them  as 
national  assets,  figures  of 
importance  in  their  spiritual 
development." 


th, Foum    The    Russian 
Russian      Duma  assembled 
on  November  28. 
after  an  election  that  lasted 
nearly  three  months.   As  we 
predicted  in  the-e  paces  in 
December,   the    complexion 
of  the  new  Duma  is  far  from 
being  '"Red"   According  to 
the  Ryetch  (St.  Petersburg),  the  membership 
442    is  divided:  Extreme  Right  Nationalist, 
Octobr  :  Mussulman  and  Polish 

factions,     23;     Progn  45;     Constitu- 

tional Democrats,   65; 


MARMORA 


CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ITS  VICINITY 
(The  scene  of  the  last  operations  of  the  Balkan  War) 


Win,  Peace  Whf 1  [he  P***  conference  to 
in  the  settle  the  Balkan  war  began  its 
deliberations  in  London,  on  De- 
cember 16,  the  question  of  absorbing  interest. 
Extreme  Left,  32;  not  only  to  the  delegates,  but  to  the  world 
and  Non-partisan,  6.  With  the  Right  side  at  large,  was  not  the  terms  which  would  be 
abnormally  developed  and  having  no  strong  agreed  upon  between  the  victorious  allies  and 
Center,  the  new  Duma  seems  to  be  doomed  to  their  beaten  adversary,  but  to  what  extent 
failure.  The  radical  Russian  press  takes  a  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  insist  upon 
verj  istic  view  of  the  situation  and  all    modifying  these  terms.     Added   to  this  was 

agree  that  no  serious  word  can  be  expected  the  harrowing  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
from  it.  Mr.  A.  1..  Shingarev,  a  prominent  these  great  1  towers  would  be  able  to  hold 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  themselves  back  from  the  brink  of  war.  An 
:itly  elected  a  deputy,  characterizes  it  agreement  between  Turkey  and  her  con- 
.1  bird  with  wings  but  without  a  head  and  querors  was  the  least  difficult.  In  fact,  it  had 
body.  It  evidently  will  not  be  able  to  fly  and  become  quite  evident,  after  the  amicable 
the  que  if  it  will  have  enough  strength   break-up   of    the   conference   at    Tchatalja 

'awl.   .   .  A  hopeful  sign  of  its  ability    battle  lines,  on  December  3,  that   the  Turks 

■.I"  i-  the  election  of  M.  Rodzianko,   and  their  adversaries  would  not  find  much 
an  Octobrist  member  Pn   [dent     The  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  if  Eu 

v  satisfied  with    rope  would  permit  them.    It  was  even  openly 
tated  that  after  the  peace  terms  had  been 
m  the  new  D  ed  upon,  treaties  of  friendship  and  com 

variety  of  legislative  pro-    1  diicb    n  ould  be  immediately  negotiated  and 

may  mention,  as  of  special  interest   to   thai    I >uld,  later,  enter  the  Balkan 

ial  treaty  with   confederation. 
by  dentin*  i 
n  the  fii                 be           ,  „,       Aft           ic    parley    between  the 
It  may  Bulgarian  and    I   irki  I    tl ate! 

Of    til'  Arm:»tlc,        ftJ      ^     ||)(|  ||( 

this  Duma  thi  Eiademkcui,  on  1 ;  t  railroad,  the 

1.        ria  and 

on  of  I  Ik    I 

l||<     Il 

K  luded : 
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for  the  right  \>>  revictual  Adrianople,  The  pest  wrought  great  havoc  among  the 
I  miii. i  and  the  Turkish  detach-  Turks,  and  eye  witnesses  of  the  scenes  around 
men ts  cut  off  by  the  allies,  as  well  as  the  Bui-  the  Turkish  intrenchments  described  tin 
garian  battle  lines  .it  Tchatalja;  (j  there-  suffering  and  death  as  horrible  in  the  extreme, 
moval  <>i  the  blo<  kade  of  the  Dardanelles  and  For  miles  in  tin  rear  of  tin-  Turkish  lines  the 
the  Adriatic  and  Egean  seas.  During  tin-  country  was  dotted  with  cholera  camps  and 
fortnight  preceding,  the  allied  advance  had  a  large  force  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
continued  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  (the  Turkish  society)  nurses  was  endeavoring 
Scutari,  however,  continued  to  hold  out  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  victims.  Stern 
against  the  effort-  ol  the  Montenegrins  to  sanitary  measures  were  taken  by  both  Turk- 
take  it  and  Adrianople  maintained  a  heroic  ish  and  Bulgarian  commanders,  and  it  was 
resistance  to  the  Bulgarians.  On  November  believed  that  when  the  heavier  frosts  of 
[8,  Monastir,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  .Man-  early  December  arrived  that  the  plague  had 
donia,  surrendered  to  the  Servians  after  two  been  checked, 
days  of  hard  fighting  with  heavy  losses  on 


both  sides.  Servian  armies  also  proceeded 
westward,  and  on  November  28,  entered 
Durazzo,  the  port  on  the  Adriatic  which  for 
many  years  has  been  the  aim  of  Servian  ambi- 


Qreece's         ^S  SOOn  ,l"  t'1C"  armi>liC('  bad  been 

independent  signed,  delegates  Acre  appointed 

to  the  peace  conference,  to  assem- 
ble in  London  on  December  1  ;.      The  (. 


tion.    The  (Ireek-  and  Bulgarians  obtained  delegates  did  not  sign  the  armistice,  (In 

other  minor  successes,  and  by  November  28,  reserving  to  herself  the  rijrht  to  prosecute  the 

the   la-t    Turkish    force   of  any   considerable  war  in   the  meantime.     The  motives  of  the 

size  in  Thrace   and    Macedonia    had   surren-  Athens  government  in  not  giving  in  it>  ad- 

dered  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians.  hesion  to  the  armistice  are  obscure,  but. 

cording  to  printed  interviews  with  Bulgarian 

The  Bulgarian  attack  halted  at  and  Servian  public  men,  it  later  became  evi- 

Rdunoes  ......  .      .  .' .  •    1         1 

ofthr  the  Ichatalja  line  ot  lortilica-  dent  that  this  action  was  taken  with  the 
hoier,,  (j()I)Si  constructed  in  1N77  for  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  other  allies. 
the  purpose  of  protecting  Constantinople  One  reason  given  was  that  the  Hellenic  fleet 
against  tin-  Russians.  It  was  reported  more  might  be  left  free  to  continue  the  blockade 
than  once  that  the  Turks  had  checked  the  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Egean  coast  to 
Bulgarians  by  force  of  arms,  but  these  reports  prevent  the  Ottoman  government  from  re- 
were  denied  from  Sofia,  a-  well  as  werethe  plenishing  it-  supplies  for  the  army  by  sea. 
persistent  rumors  that  the  fear  of  the  cholera  Several  naval  engagements  between  Greek 
had    hailed    the  armies  of    King    Ferdinand,    and    Turkish    \.  look    place    after    the 

conference  had  begun  its 
deliberations.  The  (ireek 
warships  had  taken  a  num- 
ber of  islands  in  the  Egean, 
including  the  famous  Chios. 
It  may  be  that  Greece  de- 
sired to  regain  most  oi  her 
ancient  province  of  Epirus 

before    the     Signing    ol     the 
peace    treaty,    SO     that     she 
might    claim    it    at   once,  or 
that  she  might  actually  o< 
CUpy    most     of    the      I 
islands.      A    difficulty    pre- 
sented  itself  at   this  point. 
A  number  of  these  islands 

are  -till  held  by  Italy.      The 

Treat)  ot  Lausanne,  which 

ended  the  Turco-Itulian  war 
(signed  at    Ouchy,  in  Swit- 
zerland, on  October  l8,  and 
ratified  by  the    Italian  Tar 
liament    on    Decembei 

pro\  ided   that    thoc     I 
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P..,*   *-.,,  .   .,    .:.  cr-     ■;    .       .:-*     -■:.  Hem  V  r<  fc 

THE  VICTORIOUS  BULGARIAN   KING.   FERDINAND.  GOING  TO  THE   FRONT  IN  HIS  MOTOR  CAR  AT 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LULE  BURGAS 


inland-  -hould  he  uiven  back  to  Turkey 
only  on  condition  of  "  guarantees  for  the 
projx-r  protection  of  inhabitants  ^ince 
Turkey  could  not  give  these  guarantees,  Italy 
-.till  occupies   the  islands  and   <-  nay 

not  capture  them.  But  the  Greek  navy  de- 
sired to  hold  physical  any 
islan  ible,  on  the  assumption  that 
possesion  i                      ine  point- of  the  law. 

_   ..  It  o  that  when  the  i 

Btfor* tk,    ference  assembled  at    St.   J.. 

I'a!  odon,  with  Sir  Edward 

Briti       I    reign    Mini  •  ofTic  ial 

and  one  of  the  ( hid 
in  bringing  about   th( 

rould  be  three  proble: 

In  their  order,  these  would  b< 

1   the 

the 


i it i1  i    .i.i 


'  I 


Turkey  would  be  the  cession  of  all  the  terri- 
tory captured  by  the  allied  troops,  the  capitu- 
lation of  Adrianople,  Scutari,  Janina  and  the 

talja  forts.  When  the  London  conference 
agreed  upon,  Kirn:  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
i-  reported  to  have  remarked,  that  it  was  more 
important  for  the  allies  to  appoint  their  hot 
men  a- delegate-  than  it  had  been  to  gel  their 
best  generals  for  the  fighting  "because  in- 
competent   <hl  mighl    lose   over   the 

Council    table    what    our   brave   general-   and 

soldiers  have  won  on  the  battlefield." 
u/ „  .  \     tro-Russian  relations  were  the 

Will  Autti 

•  Hi.  r  in  t  In-  (  oim|  iiu  ated 
r"ht        i  lation    uhit  h    last 

month  hun  the  pi  nference  In 

l      don  like  a  in<  <  loud.     \\  c    have 

aires  forth  in  these  page    th< 

and  « omple)  the  Ausl  ian  difTi 

<  nils  land  loc  ked    «  oiinliN  .    Iia 

■  laimed 

I  •  <  ili.it  t In    Vdriatii 

t«.  h  .Id  1 1  oh  the 

|ni   p"M 
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tsed  b)  Servia  .1-  an  outlel  for  her  com- 
merce   and    expansion    i-    Salonica    on    the 

in.  I  his  has  also  been  for  year-  marked 
.1-  on  the  line  "i'  Austrian  expansion  to  the 
southeast.  Servia,  moreover,  is  looked  upon 
in  Vienna  as  merely  the  advance  guard  of 
Russia,  and  it  i-  openly  insisted  by  Austrian 
statesmen  that  an  Adriatic  or  Egean  |><>rt 
under  Servian  control  would  mean  practically 
the  advent  of  the  Russian  bear  upon  these 
I  or  half  a  century  Germany  and 
Austria  have  looked  to  the  Near  East  as  the 
direction  in  which  their  commercial,  as  well 
a-  their  political  advance  must  take  it-  course. 
The  menace  that  a  united  Balkan  confedera- 
tion would  oppose  to  this  expansion  ideal  is 
shown  graphically  in  the  map  which  we 
reproduce  here. 


Wnr 


Last  month  Austria  mobilj 
,  troops  throughout  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  her  polyglot  domain. 
Russia,  for  her  part,  concentrated  upwards  of 
half  a  million  men  in  her  Polish  provinces 
on  her  German  and  Austrian  frontier.  One 
feature  of  Austria's  war  preparations  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  Americans  was  the 
Boating  of  a  loan  for  $25, 000. 000  in  the 
United  State-.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Viennese  government  has   borrowed  money 


on  the  American  market.  This  mobilization 
on  the  eve  of  the  conference  was  resented  in 
Pari-  and  St.  Petersb  a  threat  to  the 

e  of  the  continent.  Germany's  open 
support  of  Austria  increased  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  Three  noteworthy  declara- 
tion- of  policy,  made  during  November  and 
early  I  December,  served  to  clear  the  Euro] 
atmosphere  somewhat.  On  November  9  the 
British  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  annoui 
publicly  that  "British  opinion  is  unanimou- 
on  the  point  that  the  victors  are  not  to  be 
robbed  of  the  fruits  which  cost  them  so  dear.' 

„  The  visit  of  the  Archduke  Fran/ 

Germany 

Supports  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent  to 
tlu-  Austrian  throne,  to  Berlin 
late  in  November  was  followed  by  a  statement 
from  the  German  Chancellor,  who  declared 
that  Germany  would  support  Austria  in  her 
legitimate  demands  upon  Servia.  The  Chan- 
cellor -aid: 

When  our  allies,  Austria,   Hungary    and   h 
in  maintaining  their  interests  ttacked 

third  p.trtv  and  thereby  threatened  in  their  i- 
ests,  we,  taithful  to  our  I  -.  will  take  their 

part  hrmly  and  decisively. 

Flu's  was  followed,  on  December  6,  by  a 
speech  by  Premier  Poincarl,  of  France,  in  the 
French   Chamber  of    Deputies,   in   which   he 
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HCOtTERRA      N      C     A      N  S     C     A 


^CONCESSION  I 


WHY  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA  OPPOSE  THE  BALKAN  CONFEDERATION:    IT  WILL  CHECK  THEIR 

EXPANSION  IN  THE  ORIENT 


said:  "We  -tand  by  our  allies  and  our  friend- 
shi;  These   declarations   of    loyalty    to 

political  friendships,  which  caused  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  press,  were  of  course  to  be 
\  .  ertheless  they  had  the  elTcct 
of  clearing  the  atmosphere,  and  undoubtedly 
of  conducing  towards  the  preservation  of  that 
important  but  cur;  ■<  trine,  the  balance 

in  power. 

Tht        The   chief   Austrian   contention, 
Aibaniar  -  her  refusal  to  permit  Servia 

to  have  an  Adriatic  port,  is  for  the 
Domy  of  Albania.     In  tin-  she  is 
[taly,  and,  it  '-rally  belil 

the  other  gi 

i  thorn;.  This 

and  unmanageable  people 
■ 
\lbania 
.' 

I  of  tin- 
arm  (1  1.  both 

the 

the 


France  and  the  United  States.  Soon  after 
the  constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  Young 
Turks,  the  new  regime  began  to  break  its 
promises  to  the  Albanians  and  a  punitive 
expedition  was  sent  against  the  Malissori,  a 
vigorous  Albanian  mountaineer  tribe.  This 
Malissori  movement,  which  finally  grew  to 
such  proportions  thai  it  presented  to  the 
allies  opportunity  to  begin  the  war  just  closed. 

who  the     The  Albanians,  originally  Chris- 

Albanians      t  i.ui--,     were     eon<|uered     by     the 

Modems  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but    did   not   wholly  embrace   the   Moslem 

faith.      There   are   about     -;,ooo,ooo  of    them 

almost  ready  to  return  to  ( Christianity,  if  they 
can  gel  from  under  the  yok<  of  their  Turkish 
oppn  ertain  demands  of 

tin-  Albanian  Nationalist  Committee  in  ion 

t  of  I  he  Porte  made  a  national 

■  i!i>    Ubanian  ibility,  and 

I   iro|M-  has  hit    upon   the    <  bem< 

ip  an  autO  Alli.in,  ■  urb 

and   <  ii  mbition        b 

onth  tl 

the  old*    I    .nid  .1    t  lie     \ 1 1 .. 1 1 1 i. i  n  i  lub  . 

held  in  B  1,1  I  ■  in  Albanian 

Mo 

\  l 
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\K(  IIDI  KI.     FRANZ     FERDINAND,     HI  IK     TO    Till: 
U-IKIW    IIIKMM.    VXD  HIS  FAMILY 

State  under  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  is  a  libera] 
statesman  with  a  wide  European  education. 
We  hope,  next  month,  to  give  our  readers 
more  detailed  information  about  this  little 
and  obscure  but  interesting  European 
people,  who  have  suffered  so  much  from 
Turkey. 


_.   c  On  the  eve  of  tin-  peace  confer- 

The  tumprtiii  .  .    ' 

Money  Power  ence  in  London,  it  seemed  that 
"m"w  what  the  French  call  la  haute 
finance  dominated  the  genera]  European 
situation.  The  great  banking  groups  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  were  saying 
the  word  as  to  war  and  peace.    The  / 

a  financial  paper  of  London,  which 
often  seems  to  speak  with  inside  knowledge 

of  what   i-  going   on,  in    a    recent   issue  hints 

at  the  practical  extinction  of  Turkish  rule 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Dealing  with  the  problem  of  what  i-  to 
done  with  the  territories  liberated  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Turk,  it  saj 

There  is  also  the  que  stion    -wh  lone 

with  the  Turk  himself?    Probably,  as  we  havi 

nominally 
1.  n  to  him  in  Euro]  but  the 

real  government,  nol  onlj   o(  European  Turkej 

must   now   pass  into  other 


hand  >>f  the   I  urki-h  Empire  will 

aed  l>>  an  international  commis- 
sion In  iii  c  forth  in  01 

selves  up  and  be- 

< on •  and 

Can        The  influences  that  art-  working 
Austna      to  bring  about  thi-  revolutionary 
Make  war!    cn.in„t.  [rom  Turkish  to  interna- 
tional rule  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  the 
financial;  and  in  treating  of  this  phase  of  the 
crisis  the  Investor's  A'  shadows  the 

eventual  break  u\>  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Hapsburgs  if  the  Austrian  Government 
force-  a  conflict  with  Servian  This  it 
in  the  inevitable  crash  in  the  stock  markets 
Europe  if  a  general  war  should  break  out. 
Ji  - 

Already  the   tension  in  Vienna  i-  extreme   and 
in  Budapest  it  i- at  the  agony  point.     H 
provincial  banks,  we  are  told  are  unable  to  obtain 
mom  than  8  percei  nt  is 

the  1c  :^a!  n  aximuni  they  arc  permitted  I 
for   loans   granted    bj    them,    their   business   has 
reached  a  deadlock.     Money  is  just  <r  in 

Vienna,  and  in  some  of  the  outlying  non-Teutonic 
inces of  the  empire,  runs  promoted  1>\  mobil 
ization  or  rumon  ii.  have  begun   upon  the 

savings  banks.     These  runs  have  but  to  coml  ine 
and  spread  to  tin   great  Austrian  bank  it 

self  and  the  government  of  the  1!  .ill  be 

reduced  to  a  state  of  paralysis.    <  hie  of  i  hese  d.i\  - 
unless    it    alters    it.-   attitude    towards    it-    w  • 
neighbors  it.   too.   will  die.     Austrian  state 
seem  a-  unteachable  at  time-  a-  the   Turk.     \o 
state,  however,  i>  in  a  position  t  war  now. 

That    i-  the   merciful   t.ut.       Tin    -u-  :    the 

intermediate  period  has  ahead)  cost  such  enormous 
sums  of  money  that  fa  /  itself  has 

come  paralysed    or  L-  locking  up  it-  means  until 

better  time-  come. 

The  then  gens  on  to  quote 

Become       M .    Kelmond  Tin  TV.  the  eminent 
Paraiuztd?    p^^  economist  'who   has 

pointing  out  that  the  depreciation  of  securities 
upon  the  European  >»tock  market-  has  already 
reached  between  Li.joo.ooo.ooo  and  L' 1.400,- 
000.000  since  Montenegro  declared  war  against 
Turkey.  What  the  depreciation  would  be 
great  war  to  break  out  the  imagination 
cannot  reckon.  M.  Then  says  1  urope  holds 
L"  ;o.ooo,ooo,ooo  of  marketable  securities 
and  between  l*-\ooo,ooo,ooo  and  L':. 500.000.- 
000  of  bank  note-,  cheques  and  commi 
bills  in  circulation.  Vgainst  all  this  Europe 
•her  hold-  only  between  I' 1.400. 000.000 
and  t"i. 000,000,000  in  cash,  of  which 
third  i-  locked  up  in  State  treasuries  or  in 
the  vaults  of  the  note  issuing  banks.  This  ab- 
normal condition  oi  things  i-  being  availed 
oi  by  the  controller-  of  the  wor.  ifa  to 

dictate  term-  to  the  governments  believed  to 
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be  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Turkish  dismem- 
berment or  internationalization,  and  French 
financiers  who  are  supporting  that  policy 
refuse  to  loan  either  to  Germany  or  Austria. 
German  borrowers  have  offered  534  per 
cent  in  Paris  for  money  without  being  able 
to  find  it,  and  Vienna  has  offered  almost  any 
rate  lenders  chose  to  ask  in  order  to  obtain 
the  help  without  which  a  catastrophic  crisis 
may  soon  devastate  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 
On  December  o  it  was  announced  that  the 
Austrian  government  had  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing a  loan  for  825,000.000  in  Xew  York.  The 
power  of  finance  and  the  force  of  events  are 
holding  governments  as  in  a  vise,  and  what 
the  end  of  it  will  be  cannot  be  foreseen,  al- 
though the  floating  of  the  loan  in  this  country 
is  held  by  American  bankers  to  be  an  indica- 
tion that  the  word  is  peace.  The  resigna- 
tions of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War, 
General  von  Auffenberg,  and  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff, 
Field  Marshal  Schemua,  seem  to  imply  that 
there  is  a  serious  military  crisis  in  Austria* 
Hungary;  and  Dr.  Schiemann,  in  his  weekly 
review  of  the  week's  foreign  jxjlitics  in  the 
Berlin  A  !  'eitung,  has  asked. what  is  the 

meaning  of  the  Russian  concentrations  on  the 
n>-Hungarian  frontier,  and  the  rush  of 
Galician  landowners  to  increase  their  insur- 
ance with  London  companies.  Taking  things 
altogether,  the  clouds  overhanging  Europe 
do  nol  many  ;  dispel 

with  t!  r. 


Eov 


ib0   The  uir  tin    Moham- 

1*     medans  in   Egypt   following  the 
proclamation     from     Constanti- 
nople, i:  il.rr.  of  a  Holy  W;;r  ag 
Chri                  impelled  the  British  govern- 
I  to  announce  the  early  promulgation  of 
•ution  1  it.    'I  his  idea  had  been 
projected  f<  ince, 
hip  of    Lord    Cromer,   the 
rh   of               LUonalisI    m<<  had 
iroportions.     Accordii 

imber  provided  for 

.sill  col 

■  hod  aln 
tin  pr< 
I  hi    1 

II  fall   I 

i 
I  nri 


tion  system  prevails.  Early  in  December 
the  governing  committee  of  the  Egyptian 
Nationalist  party  met  in  Cairo  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor as  leader  to  Mohammed  Farid  Bey, 
who  was  compelled  to  resign  some  time  ago, 
owing  to  '"pernicious  activity"'  in  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Italy.  Its  choice  fell 
on  another  Nationalist,  although  one  of  less 
open  anti-English  sentiment-.  Last  mouth 
the  London  journals  hinted  at  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  near  future  of  a  British  protect- 
orate over  Egypt. 


Russia 


At  the  time  when  the  attention 
Aggressive    of   the   whole   world   was   being 

concentrated  on  the  drama  then 
enacted  in  the  Balkans,  Russia,  true  to  her 
traditional  policy,  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  further  her  own  ends  in  the 
Far  East  The  Russo-Mongolian  treaty 
recently  concluded,  by  which  Russia  has 
practically  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
Mongolia  from  China  is  a  move  of  far-reach- 
ing consequence.  The  underlying  principle 
of  this  move  is:  divida  et  impera.  One  has 
only  to  examine  the  articles  of  the  agreement 
to  see  what  it  will  ultimately  lead  to.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ryctcli,  the  well  informed 
journal  of  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  promises  the  Mongols 
''her  assistance  in  preserving  their  established 
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iiuniy,  i.  e.,  in  supporting  tht-ir  rights 
to  disallow  Chinese  administration  on  their 
territory,  in  maintaining  their  own  national 
troops  in  barring  the  admission  of  Chi 

and   in   disallowing  colonization   of 

golian  lands  by  China."      The  Moi 
tan  government,  on  the  other  hand,  pU 
itself  "not  to  conclude  any  treaties  conflicting 
with  these  principles  and  to  grant  Ru- 
subjects  in  Mongolia  rights  they  previously 
enjoyed."  mmenting   upon    the   hostile 

attitude  the  Chinese  government  has  sh< 
toward  the  mission  of  Mr.  Korostovetz,  the 
Russian  envoy  in  Urga,  the  R\  gnifi- 

cantly  remarks:   "Nevertheless,  it  will  have 
to  reckon  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
to  change  which  is  no  longer  within  the  p< 
of  China."    The  spectacle  of  Russia  uphold- 
ing Mongolian  autonomy — by  force,  if  n< 
sary  -is  truly  inspirin 

_     ,.  .       Hut  those  who  know  the  fate  of 

Russifying 

the  I- inland  will  not  mistake  the  in- 
tention- of  Russia.  Finland  has 
enjoyed  the  autonomy  guaranteed  to  her  by 
Alexander  I  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  now 
the  Russian  government  urged  by  the  \ 
tionalist  pre-s.  particularly  the  .V 
Vremya,  has  declared  Finland's  constitution 
null  and  void,  and  i-  introducing  there  the 
general  laws  of  the  empire.  The  Finnish 
authorities,  those  who  have  not  -old  their 
birthright,  have  adopted  a  policy  of  pas 
resistance,  the  only  thing  left  for  them  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  and  one  coura- 
geously and  persistently  opposing  Russian 
encroachment.  Tin-  Russian  government 
re-ponds  by  putting  Finnish  officials  in  St. 
Petersburg  prisons,  and  trying  them  as  polit- 
ical offenders.  Europe,  to  whom  Finland  is 
vainly  looking  for  support,  is  too  busy  with 
selfish  interests  to  heed  the  supplication-  of 
the  heroic  nation  which  i-  E   Strangled  by 

the  Russian  bear. 

„..  Recently  a  bill  was  1  bv  the 

Chinese  *  •■  '  1 

Elections  Tkia  Chinese    National    Council    and 
promulgated  by  President  Yuan 
Shih-Kai  for  the  •  ttion  in  permanent 

form  of  ititutional  government  to  take 

the  place  of  the  present  provisional  govern- 
ment.    In   accord.  ith    it-   provisions, 

general  elei  ti.>n-  are  now  being  held  in  all  the 
provinces  toi  hoose  representatives  to  form  the 
nation.!  be  known  as  the  "  Yi- 

Yuan  "  or  Nal  Vssei  1  i.t    Assem- 

bly i-  '■  I  he  upper  h 


led  the     fsan-Yi-Yuan"  and  the  lower 

house  "  Chung- Yi- Yuan."  h  of  the  prov- 

-  i-  represented  by  io  members  in  the 

'    I  san-Yi-Yuan,"   indirectly  cho-en   by  the 
provincial  assembly.     Mongolia  is  given  27 
representatives  in  the  upper  house.  eU 
by    il  ial    electoral  college.     Like 

Tibet  has  10  and  Chinghai  (Kokonor1  ha- 
three.  A  unique  feature  is  the  representa- 
tion  of  S  member-  accorded  to  the  Central 
Fducational  Society  (similar  to  University 
representation  in  British  Parliament  K  and  of 
()  member-  to  the  Chinese  residents  abn 
There  are  nearly  four  hundred  member-  in 
the  T-an-Yi-Yuan.  They  serve  for  the  term 
of  6  years,  one  third  to  retire  every  hi 

For  a        Representatives    in    the    Io 
fte'S  or     Chung-Yi-Yuan.    are 

government   apportioned  among  the  provinces 
and  territori  rding  to  population.    The 

unit  of  representation  is  one  representative  for 
every  S00.000  inhabitants.    But  if  a  province 
than  8,000,000  inhabitants,  it  -hall 
nevertheless  be  entitled  to  10  represental 
rdingly.   the   metropolitan   provina 
Chili  1  the  1  ted  by  40  mem- 

while  the  recently  created  provina 
Hsinchiang    has    only    10    members.      The 
Chung-Yi-Yuan  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
six  hundred,  and  the  tern:  is  three 

years.     Suffl  Dted  to  'i     those  who 

pay  a  direct  tax  of  $2  or  r  who 

are  owners  individually  of  immovable  prop- 
erty  to  the  value  of  S500  or  mon  those 

who  are  gradual  ■  institutions  of  learn- 

f  certain  grade,  and    4  '  th<  »-e  wb 
eilucational  quuliti-  1  quivalent  to  those 

graduates  from  institutioi 
ning  of  certaii  \      rding  I 

recent   report,   there  are  approximately 
000,000  persons  of  votj  far  only 

about  2,000,000  have  been  qualified  to  vote 
at  the  first  national  election.  The  newly 
elected  represental  ruble 

king  (luring  the  present  month  to  adopt 
a  permanent  constitution  and  t<»  organi 
go>  ernment  under  it.  A  committi 
iA  an  equal  number  of  members  elect 
amongst  the  members  of  each  house  will  W 
gned  the  task  oi  drafting  the  constitution, 
which  will  be  adopted  by  both  house-  in  joint 
on.     It  ha-  been  intimated  1      :       tary 
..  in  a  recent  lett< 
Chamber   of   Commerce,  that    the   Chi 
Republic  will  be  formally  I  by  the 

United   S  r   the   January  election-. 


Photograph  by  Hams  .-. 

"HOUSE  MANAGERS"  OF   THE  ARCHBALD  IMPEACHMENT  CASE 

•  They  are  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  are  prosecuting  the  impeachment  case  before  the  United  5 
Senate.    Left  to  right:    Represents"  rris  of  Nebraska;   Paul  Howland  of  Ohio;   Edwin  V.  Webb  of  North 

Henry  D-  .  rman]  of  Alabama;  John  ('.  Ployd  of  Arkansas;   John  A.  Sterling  of  Illinois;   and  John 

Vest  Virginia; 

RECORD    OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 

From  November  17  to  December  16,  1912) 


I'KIHI  I  lilSf.S    IS   (   ONt.KI  ss 

i'I    Con^n  u     1-- 
^•mlilci  for  the  short  session. 

first    [»ortion    of    the    I'n-i- 
nual   mi  :<-;ili ny  with  our   foreign 

;n  both  brani  hes.  .  .  . 
1  rt  of  impeai  hmenl  t 

tobcrt    W.    Archbald,   of   the   Commerce 
nd  h»ars  the  opening  statement*  on  both 

■■-.  the  hearing  of  <  \  i 
•vcun  in  the  impeach  men  I   pro 

and  >  hildren 

;>.iiti  and  in   the 


■  tin    \.i  , 

Hiii- 
>f  railroad  (irop- 


judi 


■*ion  n 

I 

bill, 


December  12.     In  the  I  louse,  the  -<-.it  occupied 
by  Charles  C.  Bowman  (Rep.,  Pa.)  is  declared  va- 
cant because  of  methods  employed  in  his  election. 
I )( (  ember  1  ;.     The  I  louse  di  1  he  lit'  1 

■  lion  bill   prepared   1a    Mr.    Burnetl 
(Dem.,  Ala.). 

Decembei    t6.     In  1  In-  Senate,  1  he  lawyers  i"> 
1  Archbald  in  the  impeachment   proceedings 

n  the  presi  ntal ion  >>l  1  hcii  di  fi  n 

I'OI  I  III  S    \M)  (  o\  1  RNM1  \  1       \mi  RIGAN 

(  ouii ,   ordei ing    l  i< in   "I    1  he 

Bathtub    I  1 1 1    "lio 

are  illegal  and  that   ilnn    ran  be  no  mi ixjI)    in 

the  unpati  m<  <l  prod  I  mat  hint 

1     in 

■  'I    I 
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COVERNOR-EL1  RGE     H.     I  i «  H  >  < .  1  — .     OP     k\\-\s 

(For  aeveral  it  had  seemed  that 

Arthur  Capper.  Republican,  was  ch  [  insas. 

The    official    returns,    h 
Hodges,  the  Democratic  cand; 

November  30.— The  official  returns  of  the  - 
for  Governor  in   Kansas  show   that   George   11- 

I  lodges  (Dem.i  defeated  Arthur  Capper    R< 

I  K(  ember  2.  —The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
orders  the  dissolution  of  the  merger  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  systems, 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 

December  3. — Twenty-seven   State   execut 
attend   the  opening   session  of  the   fifth  annual 
Conferem  ■overnors,  at   Richmond,  Va.  .  .  . 

A  federal  grand  jury  at  New  York  begins  an  in- 
quiry into  the  all  ent  between  the  V  w 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hart  lord  Railroad  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  l>y  which  competition 
1  voided. 

I  teceml        -  -     retary  of  tl      \   ■  -. .  in 

his  annual  report  to<  n  the  authori- 

zation of  thne  first  -1  lass  battleshi 

December  6.     The  annual  report  of  tl;     S 

tary  of  Agriculture  states  that  the  value  of  farm 

products  reached  a  figure  half  a  million  dollars 

than    1 1  :iiv    pn  year.  .  .  . 

lore  Douglas  Robinson  i-  chairman 

of  the  \i  \\   Y01  ive  Commit: 

Decernl  immittee  of  nin<   Governors 

i-  -1  li  >n  of  tl  nor-' 

Conference,  to  inquii  land  credit   systems. 

Twenty    thousand    skilled    laborers    in    the 

United  States  nav)   yards  at  I  in  the  ei\il 

1  >.  i  i'IhIh  r 
gating  tin   allegi  d  M  it-  lu  ar- 

at     Washington    and    examines    prominent 
• rn  bank 


December  10.— A  national  conference  of  lea 
of  the   Pi  irty,  held  ai 

tended  lis  more  than  a  thousand  ; 
•President  Roosevelt. 

ember  14. — A  suit  to  dissolve  the  so-called 
Butter  Trust  i-  begun  by  the  Goverament  in  the 
1  >i-lrict  Court  at  CI 

December  16. — Governor  Don 
inst  the  con\ 
pardons    360    pr:  .  .  The    Sui 

holds  that  tl  nment  has  failed  to  prove  the 

ombination  of   the 
road-  of  tht 

the  so-called  65  per  cent,  contracts  with  inde- 
pendent deal 

POLITICS  AND  GOVUtNMENT     K)Kll<   N 

vember    21. — The    second    session    of    the 
twelfth    Canadian    Parliament    i-  I    by    the 

Duke  of  Connaught. 

November  2.v — The  fourth  Russian  Dum.i 
bks  at  St.  Petersburg. 

2. — Archbishop    Adolfo     A' 
Nouel   is  Provisional   President    of  Santo 

Domingo  lor  a  period  of  twi  ...  Lieuten- 

ant-Genera 1    lyehera   tenders   hi 

Minister  of  War,  I  •  4  the  refusal 

of  the  Government  to  increase  the  army. 

December  4. — The   Italian   Parliament 
the    treaty  nh    Turkey.  ... 

Saionji  and   the  other  members  of  the  J 
cabinet  resign. 

December    5. — The    Canadian    Prime    Mini 
introduces  in  the  II.  a  bill  a; 

priating  >;5,<m>o,o<>o  for  tin  const  nut  ion  of  three 
powerful  battleships  r  the  em- 

pire's defena 

December   6. — ^Lieutenant-General    Count 
auchi  i-  appointed  Premier  of  Japan. 

Decemb    j       K  bill  is  introduced  in  the  German 

Reh  I  nopolv    in  p 

leum,  under  Government  control. 

December  <>. — The  Austrian   M  War 

and    the   Chief   of   tl.  -  ;  heir 

offii 

December  1  »uard  MulUr  'resi- 

dent of  the  Su  i—  Confedl  ration. 

I\  11  RN  M  ION  \I     RUM  IONS 

vember  22. — It  is  reported  from  Vienna  ihat 
bodies  oi  Austrian  1  n  the 

hi  border, 

>  r    the    war    with    Turki 

Marburg  is  named  as  American  minister  to  lit  I- 

gium. 

vember     23. — The     retirement     of     Manuel 
Call  ro.  Mexican  ami  he  Uniti 

at  Washington. 

•nan  CI 
g 
controversy,  it   Germ 

ria- Hungary  and  Italy  if  those  count • 
'lird   |ur  • 

ona,  the 
capital  Ot  Albania  I  Turk. 

I  tecembt  r  7      It  is  official!) 
lin    that    the    Triple   Allian 
Hung  rmany,  and  Italy  h 
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December  9. — Great  Britain  formally  demand- 
that  the  United  States  either  repeal  the  measure 
granting  free  passage  to  American  ships  through 
the  Panama  Canal  or  submit  the  matter  to  arbi- 
tration. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    BALKANS 

November  18. — More  than  1,000  cases  of  cholera 
are  reported  daily  in  and  around  Constantinople, 
half  of  them  fatal.  .  .  .  Monastir,  the  remaining 
Turkish  stronghold  in  Macedonia,  is  surrendered 
to  the  Servian  troops  after  three  days'  desperate 
fighting,  in  which  20,000  Turkish  soldiers  are 
killed  or  wounded. 

November  21. — Turkey  rejects  the  terms  offered 
by  the  allies  for  the  arrangement  of  an  armistice. 

November  28. — The  Servian  army  occupies  the 
port  of  Durazzo,  Albania. 

November  29. — It  is  stated  at  Sofia  that  Servian 
troops  recently  captured  9,000  Turkish  soldier-. 
including  two  generals,  south  of  Adrianople. 

November  30. — The  Turkish  cabinet  approve- 
the  protocol  of  an  armistice.  .  .  .  Servian  troops 
enter  the  town  of  Durazzo  and  haul  down  the  Al- 
banian flag. 

December    3. — A     fourteen-days    armistice     i- 
1  at  Baghchetch  by  representatives  of  Turkey 
and    Bulgaria,   Servia,   and    Montenegro;     Greece 
refuses  to  sign  the  agreement;    peace  negotiation- 
are  to  begin  at  London  on  December  16. 

December  5. — It  is  officially  announced  at 
Athens  that  representative-  of  Greece  will  partici- 
pate  in   the   peace   conference   at    London 

Two  Creek  gunboats  bombard  Avlona,  Albania. 
ember   16. — The   plenipotentiaries  of   Bul- 

-   -via.    Montenegro.    '  .ind    Turke;. 

i  .  i'  London,    to   an 

term-  of  peace.  ...  It  i.i  reported  at  Constanti- 
nople that  the  Turkish  Beet  was  victorious  in  an 

■>.  ith  <  in  1-  near  the  Dardan- 

luring  whi(  I  re  sunk. 

hi  ink   0GC1  UtENCI  B   01     1  in.    mon  1  11 

Noven,  ..      The-  western  end  of  the  island 

1  burrii  ane  and  tidal 

their  li 

oiler  explosion  on  the  Jaj>- 
ane»  hxn  kills  twenty  members  of  the 

with  1  onvention  of  the 
Suffrage  Association  i-  opi 

.  .  Andrew 

an  annual   pen- 

■  0  for  fiitur.  ind  their 


A  I 


ik,    who   .litem; 

Roosevelt,    i*    pro- 

I    lo 


22 

ri    111 
I     of     tl  !     of 


Mil      I  \ll      SENATOR    1-IIX'K    RAYNER,    01     MARYLAND 

November  25.  Representatives  from  man) 
.I  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Nation. il  <  i\i<  Federation,  to  discuss  the 
Bet  uriinj  of  uniform  State  legislation  in  the  field  ol 
workmen's  compensation  and  employers'  li.i- 
bilit 

November  eph  J.   Ettoi ,    Vrturo  ( .i<>- 

vannittJ  and  Joseph  <  aruso  an  acquitted  <>t 
<  h.ir^e- 1 A  murder  in  connci  don  with  t he  death  "I 
a  woman  in  .1  riot  during  the  textile  strike  .11  I  aw- 

rein  e,   Ma--.. 

November   jo      II"    British   lawn-tennia  team 
ili.ni  dcfcndci  -  in  1  he  final  mati  li 
for  tin    ,  up,  at   Melboui  in 

1  >,  killed   in  -i 

•  w\  1  '.ili-i 1  1 

Ohio. 

1. 1    lli. 

'  ii    \\  .1   ' 

it       \  ' 

I 
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OBITUARY 

16. — Dr.     I-    i       Norton     Rendall, 
denl  "i  Liocotn  Universit)    I".  ni 

ber   17.  1   M.    Terrell,    formerly 

(  kwernor  of  <  .  and  I  -  ;    ;ator, 

.  a  well-known  producer  of 
open-ai-  <>3. 

N01  .  Henry  Clay  Mer- 

ri.im,  I  .  S.  A.,  retii 

vember    20. — Rev.    Dr.    George    Augtu 

-,  president  of  1  i?k  Universil  ville,  61. 

November  2;,. — Herman  S.  Hoffman,  Bi-h< 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  71.  .  .  .  Charles 
Bourscul.  believed  to  be  tin-  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, 82.  .  .  .  Sir  I.  >rne  Clouston,  a 
prominent  Canadian  hanker,  63. 

November  24. — William  Luke,  a  prominent 
paper  manufacturer.  83.  .  .  .  Dr.  Markar  Dadirrian. 
manufact  urer  of  a  well-known  summer 

November  25. — Isidor    Rayner,  I 

Senator  from  Maryland,  62.  ...  Dr.  James  \\ 
McLane,  a  prominent   New  York  physician  and 
writer  on  medical  topics,  74.  .  .  .  Frank  Hall  Scott. 
president  of  the  Century  Company,  publishers 
.  .  .  William  Flavefle  Monypenny,  director  of  the 
London  Times,  46.  .  .  .  Nr  11.  -vard  M< 

pioneer  English  music-hall  manager,  60. 

November  26. — Princess  Marie,  mother  of  K 

All>ert   of   Belgium,   67.  .  .  .  Knight,   the 

-t  owner  of  cotton  mills  in  the  world,  86. 

November  27. — John  Percival  Jones,  formerly 
and  for  thirty  years  a  United  States  S  nator  from 
Nevada,  84.  .  .  .  Prof.  Daniel  Bonbright,  formerh 
acting  president  of  Northwestern  University,  81. 

N    veml>er  28. — Col.  James  Gordon,  of  Mis 
sippi,  recently  United  States  Senator  for  a  - 


f  the  Li- 
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period,     79.  .  .  .  Col.     Daniel     V  -dell. 

int-at-arms  of  the  Unit. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  N 
his  development  of  the  an  of  micro]  :'hy. 

74.  .  .  .  Dr.    Elizabeth    C.    Keller,    1 

woman  .  Dr.    John    D. 

Met  .ill,  a  disting  New   |<  1 

November    29.     I  >r.    William    Waugh    Smith, 
president     of     Randolph     Macon     < 
Academies    \    3 

vember  v.  Dr.  the 

noted  Unitarian  clergyman, 

December  1. — »        S    is  Wright  Burt.  ■  promi- 
nent advocate  of  civil-so: 

2. — Albert   Keith  Smiley,  found 
the  I  .ike  Mohonk  Confa  I4.  ...  Dr.  A 

H.    Fetterolf 

twenty-eight  71.  .  .  :i     leaks 

Loonus,  astronomer  and  natu  [win 

Smith,    inventoi    of 

instrument-.    I  i 

of    t!  Balti- 

December  v  —  Prof.  William  Armstrong  Buck- 
hout,    1 -I     Pennsylvania     5 

\llxrt  Kimball,  chief  1 
ton  Elevated  Railway  Comp* 

Bunker  Stotkham.  phys*  i  author 

shua  Kimber,  f  the 

Don*  the 

. 
5 .  1  ien.  Juli      -  in  of  the 

Decembei  5      Di    Nathan  G  Ward,  an  eminent 

i  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Capt.  1    W.  M 
in  of  the  Civil  War.  71. 
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December  6. — Jonathan  Scott  Hartley,  a  well- 
known  sculptor,  67.  .  .  .  Lcander  P.  Mitchell, 
ant  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, 63. 

December  7. — Sir  George  Howard  Darwin,  the 
English  scientist,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  William  B.  Crum. 
Inked  States  Minister  to  Liberia  and  former 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  54. 

December  8. — John  R.  Planten.  Consul-General 
for  the  Netherlands  in  New  York  for  twenty-nine 
years,  78.  .  .  .  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thurston,  author  and 
soldier,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  77. 

December  9. — Alfred  Pancoast  Boiler,  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engi- 
-   73- 


December  10. — George  Burnham,  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  95. 

December  12. — Luitpold,  Prince  Regent  of 
Bavaria,  91.  .  .  .  Susan  Lincoln  Mills,  founder  of 
the  first  college  for  women  on  the  Pacific  coast.  87. 

December  13. — Bishop  Thomas  Augustus  Jaj 
head  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in    Europe,    73.  .  .  .  Dr.    William    Hand    Browne, 
Emeritus  Professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

December  15. — Whitelaw  Reid,  American  Am- 
bassador to  Great   Britain,   75   (^see  front  ispt. 
.  .  .  Paul  Smith,  the  well-known  guide  and  hotel 
man  of  the  Adirondack.-,  87. 
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"PRE5L.MPTUOL 


I 


Ill 


I  HI.  AMERICA*  REVIEW  ( >!■  REVIEWS 


PARENTAL    \N\i. 
(Referring  to  the  the  Pro- 

gressive party  by  Colonel  I  at  month) 

n  the  Da:  igo) 


CO*C  ON    BACK  «OJ*» 
US  -UNOtB   OuB  Fl*£- 


-vi:i)  OUT 

^ident  Taft's  action  in  pi 

number  of  govcrnr  ves  the  Dcmo- 

of  just  so  many  "jobs'    for  the  faithful) 

From  the  Ortgonian  (P 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  reflect  opinion  on 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  situations  dealing 

with  the  Progressive  Party,  the  tariff,  and 
the  President's  civil  service  activities 


1.W1T1M.   'I  HI-    PROGRESSIVES  TO  COM]     BACK 


HOT   ON    nil     1 1  \II 

of  thi 

.na) 


the  Sun 


RISSMFV:     " Reduce  the  tariff,  but  don't 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MOXTH 


II 


VOODROW  WILSON:  '■WELL.  GENTLEMEN.  ALL  RIGHT!" 

rman  cartoon  appcr  tenda  to  convey  the  idea  that  while   Messrs.  Taft  and  Roosevelt  were  ([uarrc!«ig. 

Mr.  Wilson  captured  the  Presidential  prize) 
From  Kladdrradatsch  (Berlin) 


• 
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'J  III.  AMERIi    I.Y  REVIEW  < >l    REVIEWS 


"SHE  WONT  LET  ME" 
(Tho  abandonment  by  the  (rran.i  Trunk  1 
has  been  popular! 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  deal  with  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  situation  and  with 
the  government's  activities  in  the  matter  of 
tru^t  regulation.  Editorial  comment  on  these 
subjects  will  be  found  on  pages  10  to  14. 


.  R.  I. 


-.^iillunilM* 


w' 
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CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MOXTH 


AND  THEY  LIVED  HAPPILY  EVER  AFTER,  ETC."? 
.  rrtiser  (Montgomery.  Alabama) 


Mr.  Bryan  is  filling  a  large  place  in  the  ally  believed,  but  whether  official  or  not,  is  as 

speculative  ixding  the  make-up  yet  unknown  to  the  public.     His  name  has 

of  the  new  President's  Cabinet.    That  he  will  been  connected  with  several  cabinet  positions, 

bea  dose  adviser  to  President  Wilson  is  gener-  particularly  that  of  Secretary  of  State. 


II 


'1  III     I  UERIC  I  V  REVIEW  <  >/■   REVIEWS 


IHi.    KI\A!.ki    Or     IHF.   NATIONS  FOR   .  .^JE.  IN    BRAZIL 

I  the  picti. 
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!  IF  YOU  HIT  THAT         //"  YOVSTM£ 
LITTLE FULEKIU-]    [MYFMAA/lt 

r^      T^L 

IF  you  make]  raw 

AflOWLL- 


^mm/m-)  (ggj; 


A  •;  THREATENING"  SITUATION 

iriatic.  is  threatened  by  Austria,  who  pus  in  the  capture  a  gain   for   R 
Servia   and  threatens  Austria,  whereupon  Germany  ruin 
protection  a  .vn  the  line.     From  the  Ea^le  (Brooklyn.  X.  Y.) 


•|  ill 


0 


■  ■  > 


A   MESSAGE    FROM   THE    NEW     GOV- 
ERNOR  OF   NEW  YORK 

[Hon.  Willi. im  Sulzer,  whose  term  as  Governor  of  New  Yorkbeginson  New  'S  ,  in  res) 

to  a  requesl  from  the  editor  of  this  Ri  w  Is  [lowing  i  :rit  and  pur; 

with  which  he  enters  upon  his  work,  to  our  readers  throughout  the  country,  who  will  observe  his  further 
publii  career  with  c  ~|xi  i.il  interest.    Ii  i~  .1  fine  avowal  thai  Mr.  Sulser  here  makes;  and  it  will  1 
him  many  good  » ishes  from  those  who  know  ho*  important  i*  the  work  of  Ii ■  —  office.  -  I'm  Edi 


'/V//  Governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York 

'J, (I  the  hig 
in  the  United  States  save  only  the  Pi 
dency.      I   realize   fully  the  responsibility   it 
entails  and  know  something  of  the  problen 
must  meet  and  In  the  futm  n  the 

past,  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  oil  the  people  to  the 
>«  \t  Utility  os  God  gives  me  the  light. 

\l  v  xnd  I  ^ //<;//  stru 

to  make  good, 
it  is  my  belief  thot  the  only  possible 


:n  koldin  h  extent: 

tion  is  to  m 

sponsive  to  the  highest  and  i 
kick  he  is  capable.    II  • 
n  the  political 

.  but  they  do 

.7(7  in  pub/; 
ministration  will  be  simplicity  . 

v.   and    d<  '■  in    its   better   and   its 

William  Svlzer. 


WOOD  ROW  WILSON'S   IDEAS   OF 
THE   PRESIDENCY 

BY  JAMES  W.   GARNER 

(Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Illinois) 

IT  is  doubtful  if  any  one  has  written  about  effaced  themselves  somewhat  as  the  French 
American  politics  with  more  originality,  Presidents  have  done  and  renounced  certain 
keenness  of  insight,  and  depth  of  understand-  of  their  rightful  functions  in  favor  of  the 
ing  than  the  distinguished  scholar  whom  the  legislative  department,  either  through  fear 
nation  has  lately  called  to  the  chief  mag-  of  provoking  a  conflict  with  a  coordinate 
istracy  of  the  Republic.  In  his  little  book  branch  of  the  government,  or  upon  the  theory 
entitled  "Congressional  Government,"  writ-  that  the  will  of  the  legislature  should  be 
ten  twenty-eight  years  ago,  while  he  was  still  paramount  when  a  dilTcrencc  arises, 
a  student  in  the  university,  he  analyzed  with  They  have  not  considered  that  they  should 
remarkable  clearness  of  vision  the  character-  be  leaders  of  public  opinion,  or  thai  they 
istic  features  of  our  methods  of  congressional  were  in  any  positive  manner  responsible  for 
legislation  and  explained,  largely  by  way  of  the  character  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
contrast,  the  essential  differences  between  gress.  They  have  been  followers  instead 
parliamentary  government,  or  government  by  of  moulders  and  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
a  responsible  ministry,  and  what  he  called  mere  servants  of  the  legislative  will  instead 
"congressional  government,"  or  government  of  influential  guides  and  leaders  of  the  legis- 
by  irresponsible  commitn  lature.  When  they  have  made  perfunctory 
In  his  book  entitled  "Constitutional  Gov-  recommendations  to  Congress  and  occasion- 
ernment,"  published  about  four  years  ago  ally  vetoed  a  bill  in  obedience  to  a  popular 
and  which  embodies  the  ideas  of  a  more  ma-  demand  so  widespread  that  they  could  hardly 
ture  mind,  he  writes  in  a  more  or  less  general  do  otherwise,  their  duties  in  respect  to  legis- 
the  Presidency,  the  Congress,  the  lation  were  considered  to  have  been  fulfilled, 
courts,  political  parties,  and  the  functions  of 

the  States  in  our  federal  republic.  PRESIDENTS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  R]  \i.ii  U)ERS 
His  ideas  of  the  Presidential  office  as  it 

the  mi:  ;he  framers  of  the  Con-       On  the  other  hand,  some  Presidents  1 

developed  and  a>  it  actu-  been  men  of  great  force  and  influence,  with 

lould  be,  are,  if  not  wholly  very   definite  and   positive   conceptions   of 

and  definite  and  certainly  their  duties  and   unafraid   of   responsibility; 

ithout  popular  int         now  that   they  have  considered  the  occupant  of  the 
in  opportunity  to  play  the   Presidential  offi<  e  t>>  be  the  leader  and  spo 

nan  of  the  people,  responsible  for  t  b< 
behasaasig  nt.  ing  out  of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  political 

policies  of  the  party  and  consequently  com- 
tii;  mi  ide   and  i  in 

itimate  ' 

!r.  Wi)  properly  duty  to  direct  C  ther  than  to  follow 

I   it,  t!  nt  to  pla)   the 

Kill 
to   pill.. 

.' 

•   i 
k  men 

< 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

I  or  these  reasons,  as  Mr.  Wilson  points  perienced  and  able  statesman  as  some  leader 

out,  it  is  easier  to  describe  the  Presidency  as  who  represents  the  country  in  its  national 

it   i-  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  occupant  life  and  ideals  and  who  can  speak,  its  real 

than  to  describe  the  Presidency  in  general,  sentiments  and  purposes  and  direct  its  j>olit- 

rhe  original  conception  of  the  Presidency,  ical  opinion. 

says   .Mr.   Wilson,   was   that    the   President       This  explains  to  some  extent  why  the  old 

should  be  only  the  legal  executive,  that  is,  practice  of  nominating  the  most  distinguished 

the  presiding  and  enforcing  authority  in  the  statesmen  -members   of    cabinets,    eminent 

application  of  the  laws  and  the  execution  of  Senators  and  great  Speakers  of  the  li 

public  policy.    This  was  the  Whig  conception  of  Representatives, — has  fallen  into  desue- 

of  what   the  English   king  should  be.     His  tude.     The  office,  as  it   has  developed,  no 

power   in    respect    to   legislation   was  to  be  longer    demands    an    able   and    experienced 

chiefly  negative,  that  is,  the  power  to  pre-  statesman   so  much  a-  particular    qualities 

vent   bad   legislation   by   means  of  his   veto,  of   mind   and   character;     it    rather   requires 

It  was  to  be  a  power  of  restraint  rather  than  "a  man  who  will  be  and  who  will  seem  to  the 

of  guidance;    he  was  expected  to  have  little  country  in  some  >ort  an  embodiment  of  the 

or  no  positive  share  in  the  determination  of  character  and  purpose  it  wishes  it<  govern- 

legislative    policies   and    under    no    responsi-  ment  to  have;    a  man  who  understands  his 

bility  for  the  enactment  of  good  laws.     Much  own  day  and  who  has  the  personality  and  the 

was  he  expected  to  be  the  leader  of  his  initiative  to  enforce  his  views  both  upon  the 

party  and  the  guide  of  the  nation  in  the  people  and  upon  Congress        tad  this  ty] 

shaping  of  its  political  policies,     but  as  a  man  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  found  outside  the 

matter  of  fact  he  has  become  both  the  guide  ranksof  experienced  statesmen  as  within  them. 
of  the  nation  in  legislation  and  the  chief  of       The   President    is   therefore   preeminently 

his  part\-,  and  notwithstanding  the  varying  the  leader  of  his  party  and  he  cannot  escape 

practice  and  influence  of  different  Presidents  the  responsibility  except  by  incapacity;    and 

we  have  come  more  and  more  to  look  upon  as  he  is  the  only  party  leader  for  whom  the 

him  as  the  unifying   force  in  our  complex  entire  country  votes,  he  is  consequently  the 

system.     And  this  dual  role  is  not  inconsist-  only  one  whose  responsibility  is  to  the  whole 

ent  with  the  spirit  of  the  actual  working  Con-  country.    Senators  and  Representatives  are 

stitution  though  it  may  be  with  a  mere  me-  chosen  from  restricted  areas  and  are  thcre- 

chanieal  theory  of  its  meaning  and  intention,  fore  not  responsible  in  any  effective  manner 

to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  that  there  is  more 

both  legislative  GUIDE  and  TARTY  run  f  and  more  a  disposition   t<>  place  ujxin  the 

President  the  chief  responsibility  for  carrying 

In  this  connection    Mr.   Wilson  elsewhere  out   the  promises  of  the  party  in   regard  to 

maintains   that   the  Constitution   cannot   he  legislation.     Says  Mr.  Wilson: 

regarded   as   a    mere   legal    document    to   be       c    ,  .  .    . 

...         ,     .  li  j  ..  \ir  as  the  i;uvt  rnment  itM-ll  is.-iuii-iTiwil  there 

read  with  subtlety  and  sophistication  and  to  -a  bul  one  national  V()U(.  ;,,  ,iu.  country  and  that 

be  construed  as  a  will  or  a  contract  would  be,  i<  the  voire  of  the  President.  His  isolation  has 
but  that  it  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  quite    unexpectedly    been    liis   exaltation.     The 

case,  he  a  vehicle  of  life,  and  the  interprcta-    H°U9e  «!*»«*■  lofaVt«»;  j8."***  "PJ1  ,n<i,v,,i- 
,  ...    .       '  n. ils    whose    interest     w    the  interest     .>t     -eiur.ue 

tionot  it  must  change  as  the  life  01  the  nation  and  M,in<rt.(i  constituencies,  who  are  drawn  t<>- 

changes,  so  that  its  spirit  will  always  be  the  gether,  indeed,  under  a  master,  the  Speaker,  but 

spirit  of  the  age.    The  evolution  of  the  work-  who  .ire  controlled  by  no  national  force  except 

ing  Constitution,  and  more   especially    that  that  of  their  party,  a  force  out^  the  government 

°  .li  i         •  i       i       '       i      i  iather  than  within  it.      1  lie  Senate  represents  m 

part  oi  it  which  has  to  i\o  with  the  method  „,   Iurn  -m(1    in.  distinguished   by 

of  his  election,  has  forced  upon  the  President    many  conflicting  and  contrasted  purposes,  united 

the  role  of  party  leader.     He  is  picked  out    only  by  exterior  pat  miration  and  a  party 

from  the  body  of  the  nation  bv  the  nominal-    "P™1    "»■  ,^,u'  tlun    t,u',  ,ham,HT  ' 

.,      „,.,"  Oulv   the   Prcsidenl    represents  the  countr 

ing  convention,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  party    whole    U1(I  ||lt.  priM,|int  himsell  ivel> 

leader  and  In-  is  expected  to  stand  before  the  bound  to  the  houses  only  by  the  machinery  and 
country  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  discipline  of  party,  not  as  a  person  and  a  function- 
party  in  its  purposes  and  principh  Not  "">•  ,1""  *?  'l  mfmbef  ol  a"  "l."  mizat.on 
!     .    •              ,               '                 ,        '.           '  wliu  h  exists  mute  inde;>endentl\    oi  th<  \< 

infrequently  the  country  has  shown  a  stronger  an0>  i1h  i.^i.,,. 

belief  in  the  man  than  in  the  party  and  nom- 
inal ing  conventions  have  sometimes  had  the       In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  therefore, 

wisdom   to  perceive  that    what    the  country  the  President   should  not  only  be  the  leader 

desires  is  not  so  much  the  election  of  an  ex  of  his  party  and  the  sjHikesman  for  the  nation 
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in  political  matters,  but  since  there  is  an  in-  manner.  A  tactful  President  of  course  will 
creasing  disposition  to  hold  him  responsible  not  attempt  to  bulldoze  or  cajole  Congress 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  party  pledges,  he  into  adopting  his  recommendations,  and  he 
should  exert  a  large  influence  in  the  deter-  will  not  be  overbearing  in  his  attitude,  but 
mination  of  legislative  programs  and  in  the  if  he  is  a  strong  man  he  will  endeavor  to  over- 
enactment  of  legislation.  Leadership  in  come  the  opposition  by  persuasion,  argu- 
government,  he  says,  naturally  belongs  to  ment  and  what  Mr.  Wilson  calls  the  force 
the  executive  officers,  who  are  daily  in  contact  of  "pitiless  publicity,"  through  which  public 
with  practical  conditions  and  exigencies  and  opinion  will  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear 
whose  reputations  alike  for  good  judgment  upon  indifferent  or  hostile  represent  a  tives. 
and  fidelity  are  much  more  at  stake  in  the  Mr.  Wilson  very  properly  recognizes, 
application  of  the  laws  than  are  those  of  the  however,  that  there  are  illegitimate  means 
ative  body.  The  law-making  part  of  by  which  the  President  may  influence  Con- 
the  government  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  gress — such  as  the  use  of  his  power  of  patron- 
hospitable  to  suggestions  from  the  executive  age,  or  by  the  more  arbitrary  method  of 
department  in  regard  to  legislative  needs,  ignoring  or  even  of  overriding  the  laws,  but 
Concerning  the  voluntary  abdication  by  such  means  are  "deeply  immoral,  they  are 
certain  of  our  Presidents  of  their  power  over  destructive  of  the  fundamental  understanding 
legislation  Mr.  Wilson  says:  of  constitutional  government  and  therefore, 
e  of  our  Presidents  have  deliberately  held  of  constitutional  government  itself.  They 
themselves  off  from  using  the  full  power  they  are  sure,  moreover,  in  a  country  ol  free  public 
might  legitimately  have  used,  hecause  of  conscien-  opinion,  to  bring  their  own  punishment,  to 
tious  scruples,  because  they  were  more  theorists  destroy  both  the  lame  and  the  power  of  the 
than  statesmen.  Thev  have  held  the  strict  literarv  -,  ,  ..  ,,  >T  \. 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  the  Whig  theory,  the.  man  who  darcs  l()  Police  them.  No  honor- 
Newtonian  theory,  and  have  acted  as  if  they  able  man  includes  such  agencies  in  a  sober 
thought  Pennsylvania  Avenue  should  have  been  exposition  of  the  Constitution  or  allows  him- 
even  longer  than  it  is;  that  there  should  be  bo  sdf  t()  lhjnk  uf  thcm  u-hcn  h(.  s])C;lks  ()f  ,hc 
intimate  communication  of  anv  kind  between  the  -  .,■-  .  ,  .  ,  L  , 
Capitol  and  the  White  House;  that  the  President  influences  oi  life  winch  govern  each  genera- 
i  ao  more  at  liberty  to  lead  the  houses  tion  s  use  and  interpretation  ol  that  great 
n  than  he  was  at  liberty  instrument,    our    sovereign    guide    and     the 

ent   to  dominate  them  by  authority.—  0Djed    ()f    ()Ur    deepest    reverence.      Nothing 

supposing  that  he  had,  what  tu-  ha^  not,  authontv  ■    J                      n                           1                .•<    .•         i 

.  dominate  them.                                         '  in  a  ^.v>u'm   ''ke  ours  can   be  constitutional 

which  is  immoral  or  which  touches  the  good 

THf    ntESTJM                ELATIONS  WITH  I  lith  of  tho>c  wno  havc  swora   to  <)1,c'-v    ,hr 

fundamental    law.     The    reprobation    ol    .'11 

And   yet,    he   adds,    the   Constitution  od   men   will   always  overwhelm   such   in- 

plicitly  authorizes  the  President  to  recom-  fluences  with  shame  and  failure." 

mend  I  ich  measures  as  he  shall 

em  necessary  and  expedient"  and  it  is  nol  cm    nation  demands  leadership 

essential  to  the  integrity  of  even  the  literary 

of  the  I           tution  that  such  recom-  \     Mr.  Wilson  observes,  the  President  is 

mendati'                          •     merely    perfunctory.  al    liberty  both  in  law  and  conscience  to  be 

the  |*>  -  big  a  man  as  he  <  an,  bis  own  ( apa<  ity  being 

1  f>n  thi    Pr<    ident  by  th<    I         titution  the  limit,  and  if  he  i-  able  to  overcome  the 

•  adds,  "have  seemed  to  opposition  of  Congress  it  will  be  because  he 

-tain  a  timid  fear  that  th<               t  offend  has  the  nation  behind  him  wl  ■            I 

vhith  had  be*             con-  has  not.               whole  country,"  he  said  in 

•ial  princip          [(       the  undoubted  hi-  addrt                 the  Commercial  Club  al 

to  employ  all  the  per-  Portland,  Oregon,  in  ion,  "since  it  cannol 

rid  infl  •  <  iph<  r   the   metl                              ition,   i 

'       •-«•-.  to  rn.-u  t  I  hip;    and  a   n< 

tions  irr  little  les    than 

opinioi                       >li-h  u                       I,  i    thru  t   u| 

re  impatient  ol  a   ' 

|'r<                   deed,  I  ill  not  formulal 

tion,  ;• 

■ 

|)ubli( 
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and  insist  that  the  dictates  of  public  opinion 

irried  out  in  definite  Legal  reforms  of  his 

Stion." 

The  history  of  the  cabinet,  he  says,  affords 

,i  striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the 

that  the  President  is  not  merely  the  i 
utive  head  of  the  country  hut  i-  also  it-  polit- 
ical leader.  .More  and  more  the  old  practice 
of  appointing  to  cabinet  positions  the  n 
ni/ed  leaders  of  the  party— those  who  had 
sometimes  been  the  rivals  of  the  President 
for  the  nomination,  has  been  disregarded; 
the  President  has  ceased  to  regard  the  cabinet 
a-  a  council  of  party  leaders  but  rather  as 
a  body  of  personal  advisers,  and  he  has  come 
more  and  more  to  seek  hi-  associates  from 
among  his  personal  friends,  business  associ- 
ates, and  professional  colleagues — eminent 
citizens  rather  than  experienced  political 
leader-,  who  have  given  evidence  of  their 
succe--  in  the  management  of  private  con- 
cerns, or  in  the  prosecution  of  private  pro- 
fessions—all of  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
President  himself  is  the  only  leader  of  his 
party  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  merely 
hi-  private  advisers.  The  cabinet,  therefore, 
is  an  executive  rather  than  a  political  body. 

Till      CABINET,      \"I     A    POLITICAL    BODY 

From  the  very  necessities  of  the  situation 
the  President  cannot  administer,  he  cannot 
himself  execute  the  laws,  he  can  give  atten- 
tion only  to  the  larger  questions  of  policy 
t hat  are  brought  to  him  by  his  subordinates; 
he  must  therefore  delegate  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  law-  to  his  chief  subordinates, 
that  i-.  the  head-  of  the  great  executive  de- 
partments over  whom  he  retain-  the  right  of 
control.  Under  these  condition-  the  President 
ha-  tended  to  become  more  and  more  a  polit- 
ical chief  and  less  and  less  an  executive 
officer,  while  the  cabinet  has  become  an 
executive  rather  than  a  political  body. 

The  relation  of  the  President  to  his  cabinet 
will  depend  upon  the  man  and  hi-  gifts. 
"His  office  i-  a  mere  vantage  ground  from 
which  he  may  be  sure  that  the  effective  words 
of  advice  and  timely  effort- -at  reform  will 
gain  telling  momentum.  He  ha-  tin 
of  the  nation  a-  of  ouir-e.  and  a  great  pcr-on 
may   use  such   an  advant.  tlv.      If  he 

the  opportunity,  he  may  take  hi-  cabinet 
into  partner-hip  or  not.  a-  he  pleases;  and 
-o  it-  character  may  vary  with  his.  Self- 
reliant     nun    will    regard    their    cabinet - 

ouncils;  men  less  -elf-reliant  or 
more  prudent  will  regard  them  a-  political 
council-,  and  will  wish  to  call  into  them  men 


who  have  earned  the  confidence  of  their 
party." 

INITIATIVE     IN     I  oRI  ION    RELATP 

( )ne  of  the  greatest  p  I  the  President, 

Mr.  Wilson,  i>  his  almost  absolute  - 

trol  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 
His  initiative  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affair- 
i-   subjected    to   no   restrictions,   and   while 

the  consent  of  the  Senate  y  to  the 

conclusion  of  a  treaty,  hi-  right  of  initiative 
gives  him  the  power  to  determine  what  trea- 
tie-  -hall  be  made,  and  when  once  made,  if 
the  time-  are  critical,  the  government  is 
virtually  committed.  The  role  of  tin-  I're-i- 
dent  in  this  domain  has  been  tremendously 
increased  by  the  position  which  the  United 
State-  ha-  attained  as  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  world,  so  that  the  President 
can  never  again  be  a  mere  dome-tic  exo  utive 
as  he  once  was.  Tth  our  President 

must  always  be  one  of  t  I   powei 

the  world,  whether  he  .  atly  and  wisely 

or  not,  and  the  ;  e-man  we  can  produce 

will  be  needed  to  till  the  offii  tary 

of  State.  We  have  begun  to  see  the  presi- 
dential office  in  this  light;  but  it  is  the  light 
which  will  more  and  more  beat  ujx>n  it  and 
more  and  more  determine  its  character  and 
it-  effect  upon  the  politics  of  the  nation.  We 
can  never  again  hide  our  President  as  a  mere 
dome-tic  officer.  .  .  .  He  must  stand  always 
at  the  front  of  our  affairs  and  the  office  will  be 
as  big  and  a-  influential  as  the  man  who 
occupies  it." 

N1IRINO    POWER    \N1>    Kl  SPONS3BIH   IV 

We  may  summarize,  then,  almost  in  his 
own  word-  Mr.  Wilson's  views  of  the  great 
office  which  he  is  soon  to  occupy:  Originally 
the  President  was  regarded  merely  as  the 
legal  executive,  perhaps,  the  leader  of  the 
nation,  but  certainly  not  the  leader  of  his 
party,  at  any  rate  while  in  office.  Hut 
through  the  operation  of  forces  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  government  he  has  become 
all  three,  and  by  inevitabl<  .  the 

most   heavily  burdened  officer  in   the  world. 
The    burden    oi   fulfilling    these    three    i 
with  their  ever  increasing  demands  upon  his 
time  and  Strength,   i-  ;t    that   men  of 

ordinary  physique  and  discretion  cannot  bear 
it  and  live,  Unless  the  strain  be  somewhat 
relieved.  If  this  i-  not  done  we  shall  be 
obliged,  he  says,  to  pick  our  chief  magistrates 
from  among  tin-   •  rily  small   class 

and  prudent  athlet 
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Mr.  Wilson  doubts,  however,  whether  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  country  would 
consent  to  make  of  the  President  a  less  pow- 
erful officer  than  he  is.  It  lies  with  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  he  says,  to  secure  his  own 
relief,  without  shirking  his  responsibility  or 
effacing  himself.  He  may.  if  he  will,  act  more 
and  more  upon  the  advice  of  his  executive 
colleagues  in  the  making  of  appointments 
and  upon  them  he  may  devolve  the  determi- 
nation of  multitudinous  details,  reserving 
for  himself  only  the  larger  questions  of  policy 
and  a  general  oversight  of  the  business  of 
government  and  of  his  subordinates  who 
actually  earn-  it  on.  Too  many  Presidents 
have  taken  their  work  literally  and  have 
attempted  the  impossible.  "But."  he  con- 
cludes, "we  can  safely  predict  that  as  the 
multitude  of  the  President's  duties  increases. 
a>  it  must  with  the  growth  and  widening 
activities  of  the  nation  itself,  the  incumbents 
of  the  great  office  will  more  and  more  come 
to  feel  that  they  are  administering  it  in  it- 
truest  purpose  and  with  greatest  effect  by 
regarding  themselves  as  It---  and  less  execu-' 
tive  officers  and  more  and  more  director-  of 
affairs  and  leaders  of  the  nation, — men  of 
counsel  and  of  the  sort  of  action  that  makes 
for  enlightenment. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  execu- 
tive office  is  not  the  theoretical  opinion  of  an 
academic  scholar.  ernor  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Wilson  acted  on  the  principle  that  the 
offio  ernor  i-  something  more  than  that 

of  a  mere  li  ecutive  but.  a  id  in 

the  "  House  of  Governors" 
t  Frai       't  in  November,  io'o.  the  execu- 
mu-t  represent,  persuade,  and  had  the 
ile  and  when  he  i-  supported  by  public 
opinion  he  mu-t  also  lead  I  lature. 

A    governor,  Mr.  Wilson  was  remarkably 

■n  views  upon 
the  legislature.     He  appeared    before   l< 

ommittees  and  at  informal  meetings 

of    tt  t     of 

he  had  r<  <  I  and  he 

on    required    t< 

I    for 
>li<    opinio  i. 

«    -.try   and    the 

rnor    to    appe.d    to 

n    the    op|Mi-ilion. 

I 


to  give  it  practical  form  and  to  demonstrate 
its  possibilities.  It  has  been  championed 
by  other  governors,  notably  by  Mr.  Hughes 
of  Xew  York,  and  it  is  in  thorough  harmony 
with  one  of  the  clearest  political  tendencies 
of  the  time,  namely,  the  concentration  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  person.  This  tendency  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  reaction  against  the  evils  of  our 
American  system  of  an  overdivided  responsi- 
bility and  it  is  an  indication  that  we  arc  get- 
ting away  from  the  notion  that  concentration 
of  power  is  necessarily  dangerous,  especially 
when  it  is  coupled  with  an  effective  system 
of  popular  responsibility.  The  old  idea  that 
the  popular  branch  of  the  government  must 
necessarily  be  paramount  has  fewer  -upporters 
now  than  formerly  and  it  is  patent  to  every 
one  that  the  executive  has  been  steadily 
gaining  over  the  legislative  department. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  this  view  of  the 
executive  office,  however,  will  be  the  practical 
impossibility  of  finding  a  man  big  enough  to 
play  such  a  role  wisely  and  successfully. 
It  will  require  tact,  courage,  fearlessness, 
a  powerful  personal  influence,  readme--  to 
assume  responsibility,  the  highest  elements 
of  leadership  and  rare  qualities  of  states- 
manship. Few  of  our  later  Presidents,  at 
Ka-t.  have  possessed  such  unusual  qualifi- 
cations. Mr.  Cleveland  essayed  to  play 
somewhat  the  role  which  Mr.  Wilson  attrib- 
ute- to  the  executive  and  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  stamping  hi-  character  on  the  Presi- 
dential office  but  he  left  it  stronger  and  more 
powerful  than  In  found  it.  However,  and 
here  i-  a  warning  for  our  new  President,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  policy  brought  him  into  almost 
hopeless  conflict  with  Congress  and  he  left 

hi-   party   disorganized   and    he   retired    more 

or  less  discredited. 
Whether  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  able  to 

•.lure  Mr.  Cleveland  failed,  remain-  to 

Hi   baa  '  learly  demons! rated  thai 
he    |  inusual    gifts    ol    leadership 

strength  of  character,  and   personal   popu 
laritv    qualities   which    Mr.    Cleveland   did 

not    j  n  full  a  I  In   "!tu  e  to 

whic  h   he   ha-    l.i  i  rl   i  ailed    b)    the   VOi(  '•  "I    the 

countr) 

interpretation    ol    ii      pov  indoubtedl) 

in  tin-    world   (Mi     Bi 

|y  the    Pap  nd    il     In-      ii'  I 

the  triple  i  rding 

to    hi  •  I  llp.Hit    of    I  he    ofhl  ' 

ould  pl.i\     h.iiin 
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PARCEL    POST    RATE   ZONES    FROM    NEW     YORK    CI  I V 


THK    PARCEL  POST 

BY  HOWARD  FLORANCE 


ON  January  i  a  system  of  sending  through 
the  mail-  packages  weighing  eleven 
pounds  or  less  will  uro  into  effect  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Government  having  heretofore  re- 
fused to  accept  parcels  weighing  more  than 
four  pounds.  Included  in  the  scheme  is 
a  radical  lowering  of  the  existing  rate 

No  longer  will  the  pondering  American 
wonder  why  such  a  system  could  beoperated 
advantageously  in  more  than  a  score  of  the 
nation-  of  the  world,  -even  in  China,  and 
yet  not  be  practicable  here.  Nor  will  he  ask 
himself  and  his  friends  why  he  could  mail  an 
eleven-pound  package  from  San  Francisco 
to  London,  via  New  York,  hut  would  not  be 
permitted  to  mail  an  identical  package  from 
San  Francis*  o  to  New  York. 

Almost  everyone  has  seemed  to  favor  in- 
creasing our  postal  service  so  as  to  include 
the  carrying  of  parcels,  and  yet  the  fight  had 
to  be  waged  Ion-,'  and  bitterly.  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker,  the  well-known  merchant, 
himself    a    former    Postmast  eral,    is 

quoted  as  having  said,  many  years  ago,  thai 
there  were  four  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parcel  posl  in  this  country.  And  he 
thereupon  enumerated  four  companies  which 
were  doing  the  greater  part  of  our  express 
business  at  thai  time,    li  also  had  been  fre- 


quently asserted  (whether  justly  or  not 
that  no  provision  tor  a  parcel  post  would  come 
from  the  I  nited  States  Senate  so  long  as  tin 
Empire  State. was  represented  in  that  bod} 
by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  at  the 
time  chairman  of  the  hoard  <.>i  director-  i>\  one 
of  the  largesl  railroad  systems  in  the  country, 
and  the  other  of  whom  was  president 
large  express  company. 

These   exp  ompanies,    however,    art 

now  fairly  meek  and  mild  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  State  of  .\Y\\  York  has  lost 
the  services  of  the  two  Senator-  in  question. 

The  agitation   for  a   parcel   post    in   this 
country  i-  said  to  date  hack  forty  The 

chief   opponents,  I  the   express  com- 

panies, seem  to  have  Keen  the  small  country 
storekeepers,  who  feared  the  competition  oi 
the  large  mail-order  housi 

It  fairly  exemplifies  our  American  tempera- 
ment that  when  Congress  finally  passed  a  bill, 
last  August,  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  parcel-post  system,  it 
seemed  to  attract  bul  little  attention  from 
the  public  and  the  pres  \  ter  forty  y< 
agitation,  the  thir  ht   for  i-  accepted 

with    hardl)  immendatory    word    or   i 

"■  thank  you." 


THE   PARCEL    POST 


A  YEAR  IX  CONGRESS 

Important  legislation  is  often  enacted  by 
our  national  lawmaking  body  with  compara- 
tively little  debate, — particularly  if  the  bill 
in  question  comes  up  during  the  closing  weeks 
of  a  session  protracted  through  months  of 
hot  summer  weather.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure, especially  in  the  case  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  (of  one  of  which  the  parcel- 
post  measure  was  a  part),  is  for  the  standing 
committees  of  each  House  to  devote  many 
weeks  to  hearings  upon  each  section;  and 
then  more  weeks  to  debate  among  the  mem- 
bers themselves.  The  measures  which  are 
reported  from  these  committees  are,  with 
more  or  less  modification,  usually  made  laws. 
The  parcel-post  pro\-ision  in  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill,  for  instance,  had 
g  in  the  special  session  of  1911. 
During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  measure,  Senator  Jona- 
than Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
able  to  present  and  secure  the 
>i  a  resolution  authorizing  his  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of 
a  parcel  post.  That  committee-  designated 
n  of  its  memb'  sub-committee  to 

rry  on  the  investigation. 

uiry    was    made    into    the    parcel-; 

m-  of  other  countries, — not  by  " junk- 

or  Congi         nal  tour-  at  Government 

expense,   but   by  correspondence  with   our 

diplomatic  representatives  abroad.     Pn 

information   was  obtained   from   forty-three 

Countries   having  Hearings 

then  held  at  Washington,  running  over 

a  period  of  five  month-;    and  any  one  who 

.  opportunity  to  plead  for 

rh«-    projK)  ion    of   our 

I  he    information    gat  lured 

'I  ir>  the  prepa- 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  last 

'M  for  a  parcel 

the  H  pre 

William 
c  nel  result  ol 

>r;in(  h  ■  lie   adoption    of 

■  appropria 
•mmuni 


HON.  JON  Mil  \\  BOURNE,  JR. 

(Chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Commit)  :tlv>r 

of  t; 

The  Posl  Office  committee  of  thai  body, 
cr,  believed  it  could  secure  the  pas 

of  it-  own  bill,  admitted  to  be  more  COmpre- 
ive.    The  Senate  measure  therefore  dis 
placed  the  two  House  amendments  referred 
to.    Chairman  Bourne  explained  the  bill  in 

detail    to    the    Senate,    by    mean-    of    printed 

report-,  tabic,  and  other  memoranda,  and 

idopted  on    Vugusl   1   .    The  1 1 
<  heerfulJ  >tcd  the  Senate     broader  bill. 

\    adopted  b     I  ■  by  the 

1 .   the  pan  el-post  nd 

t    on    fourl 
:id     t<.  pound 

1 d    upon 
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for  the  first  pound,  and  one  cent  t>>  twelve 
cents  for  each  additional  pound.  Because 
of  the  great  distance-  between  our  boundaries, 
a  zone  system  was  ado:  that  those  who 

>end  packages  to  nearby  points  will  not  have 
■  .y  part  of  th  if  the  longer  hauls. 

Ii.  nil  the  rate-  are  a-  follow 
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1  Boo  mile  /one 
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1 1 


The   package   must    not    bf  r   than 

seventy-two  inches  in  length  and  sirth  com- 
bined.    If  it  is  fourteen  inches  square  at 
end.  for  instance,  it  must  not  be  more  than 
sixteen  inches  long.    If  it  is  only  three  inches 
square  at  the  end.  it  can  be  sixty  inches  long. 

Books,  magazines,  and  other  printed  1 
ter  are  excluded  from  the  parcel  post.     The 
present  rates  on  these  classes  of  merchandise 
are,  however,  comparatively  low. 

PARCEL    POSTS    IN"    WORLD-WIDJ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  force  in  the  campaign 
for  the  adoption  of  a  package  post  was  the 
successful  experience  of  other  countries,  large 
and  small,  over  long 
periods  of  years.  It 
i-  not  often  that  the 
United  States  lags 
behind  in  the  mat- 
ter of  providing 
conveniences  for  its 
inhabitants.  But  a 
search  through  the 
■  al  laws  of  Euro- 
D  nation-  shows 
that  each  and  every 
-with  the  sin- 
gle 1  •  ion  of 
Spain— had  a  parcel 

-t  whilt 
meekly  urj  ne 

and  I  debating  it-  need  and  ap- 

pointing   commissions   to   inquire   into   its 
practicability  and  desirability. 

If  the  seeker  for  the  startli  Ol   then 

:   him  look  at   the  postal  l.r- 
\  lb    will  tind  that   the   Russian 

office  Vill  carry  a  twelve-pound  package  from 
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inili-s 
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17 
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e-hanrrs  »>". 
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the  farther- 

;      halien  or  of 
:.i!i     Manchur  journe) 

4500  mile: — for  le>s  than  a  dollar.  He  will 
tind  that  Turkey  t:  forward  by  mail 

parcel-   weighii  iuch   as   eightyn 

pound-,  and  that  China  and  Japan  have  up- 
ite  and  efficient  ice. 

Mexico    and    many     Central    and    South 
American  countries  also  have  parcel  p 
varying  considerably  in  rule-  and  regulal 
but  r  that  the  duties  of  a  govern- 

ment lo  not  end  with  the  forwarding 

of  letter-  and  other  small  pie* 

It  is  in  the  countries  which  control  their 
railroad  systems,  or  port:  them,  that 

we   find   the   parcel    post    par  In 

Germany,  Austria.  Hu  itz- 

erland.    Russia,   and   Colombia   we   find   the 
e  offering  to  carry  pa<  hing 

100  pounds  or  more.  In  Austria,  for  in-tance, 
you  can  -end  your  trunk  by  mail,  your  bi- 
cycle, baby  .or  even  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. 

Our  1  nient  is  ntly 

wrestling  with  innumerable  problems  which 
have  arisen  since  the  p  of  the  nu-a-ure 

creatine:  the  parcel  post.—  >uch  as  when  and 
where  packagi  -  -hall  be  accepted  in  the 
cities   and   towns,    the   issuing 

id    provision    for    the    in- 
creased busiiu 

A  very  difficult  matter  was  the  creation  of 
means  by  which  the  post:  bout 

the  country  will  be  able  to  ascertain  quickly 

the    rat'  any 

given  locality.  The 
plan  adopted  is 
upon  half- 
of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and 
divides  the  United 
States  into  ,>500 
units,  about  thirty- 
five    miles 

in' ven  a  number. 
all   the  post    ofl 
in  the   square 
that    number. 
alphabetical    index 
:  he  number  oi 
•e  in  \vh  ity.  town,  or  \  Qlag 

located;  and  :t  the  map.  on  which 

itely  the 
■ 

V  -oblems  have  1  ed. 

and  the  Department  has  demonstrated  its 

ability  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently,  it  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  it  will  devote  its  attention 
to  several  minor — though  extremely  im- 
portant— extensions  of  the  system,  such  as 
insurance,  special  delivery,  and  a  C.  O.  D. 
provision,  whereby  the  post  office  will  col- 
lect, and  forward  to  the  shipper,  the  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  delivered.  This  system 
is  successfully  used  in  Germany.  Mr.  A. 
can  order  from  Mr.  B.  a  gold  mesh  bag  or  a 
diamond  ring,  valued  at  S200.  Mr.  B.  never 
before  had  dealings  with  Mr.  A.,  but  he  fills 
the  order  and  sends  the  package  by  mail, 
C.  O.  D.  The  postman  collects  the  S200 
when  he  delivers  the  package,  and  forwards 
the  money,  by  next  mail,  to  Mr.  B.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  system  are  apparent. 

POSSIBLE    EFFECT    OX    COST    OF    LIVING 

le  from  the  direct  saving  in  rates,  the 
parcel  post  may  be  the  means  of  materially 
lessening  the  cost  of  living  by  bringing  the 
producer  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
consumer.     Thus  in  Germanv,  and  other 

European  countries,  many  families  in  the  you  pay  him  25  cents  a  pound,  plus  the  trans- 
cities  and  towns  have  for  years  obtained  the  portation  charges— by  parcel  post— from  his 
more  common  articles  of  food  by  mail,  direct  door  to  your  own,  about  4  cents  a  pound, 
from  the  producer.  Compared  with  the  grocer's  price,  you  save 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  "The  7  cents  on  every  pound  of  butter  which  you 

Middleman,"  in  the  November  issue  of  this  use,  and  you  get  fresh  butter. 
magazine,   that   sometin              many   as   six        Two  dozen   eggs,  in  a  suitable   container, 

rate  and  distinct  concerns  or  individuals  will  weigh  less  than  three  pounds.     Paying 

handle  an  article  before  it  reaches  the  one  the  farmer  44  cents  for  them,  allowing  per- 

who  purchases  it  for  his  own  use,— and  each  haps  3  cent-  for  the  cosl  of  the  container, 

add-  a  profit  I  >rigina]  This  is  and  adding  the  charge  for  carriage,  your  eggs 

icularly  true  of  the  common  article-  of  would  cosl  you  20  cents  a  dozen,     a  saving 

.d.  of  ir  cents  on  a  do/en  or  nearly  one  rent  on 

concrete  illustrations,  let  us  compare  each  - 

which  produi  I    for  butt  ^  three-pound  chicken,  with  head  and  feel 

.  and  chid'  reported  by  the  Depart-  amputated,  would  -till  weigh  less  than  three 

with  the  prices  which  pounds    when    wrapped    securely.      Buying 

.en  in  the  market  direct  from  the  producer,  it  would  cosl  u  '  ■ 

of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  cents  a  pound,  plus   ;'■_■  1  pound  for 

ire  for  the  same  day  ;  in  all,  18  cents  less  than  you  would 

to  pay  your  but*  her  for  the  same  fowl 


Tin;  WAY  THE  M AII.-(  'ARRIER    MAY   APPEAR  UNDER  THE 

PARCEL  POST.  ACCORDING  TO  Till.  CARTOONIST 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  "HERALD" 
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GUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB 


ArALENTED  business  man.  a  citizen  of 
active  and  intense  patriotism,  a  man  of 
refined  tastes,  benevolent  disposition,  and  a 
healthy  habit  of  recreation,  such  was  the 
rounded  character  <>i"  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
who  died  in  New  York  on  November  12,  last. 
Mr.  Schwab  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
educated  in  Stuttgart,  and  began  bis  business 
career  in  Bremen,  returning  after  a  fe*  wars 
to  the  United  States  to  inter  the  firm  of 
Oelrichs  &  Company,  general  agents  in  this 
country  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Always  a  worker  for  civic  betterment,  Mr. 
Schwab  helped  to  organize  the  Citizens' 
Union  of  New  York,  which  elected  Seth  Low, 

Mayor,  and  in  fad   took  part   in  three  of  the 

great  municipal  reform  movements  in  that 
city  during  tin  past  twenty-five  years  Vs  a 
member  <>i"  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  participated  in  the  sound  money 
campaign  of  the  early  rved  on  a  num- 


ber of  important  committees  having 
with   foreign  commerce,  the  tariff,  and   rev- 
enue laws,  and  was  instrumental  in  starting 
the  movement   for  the  thousand-ton   i 
canal  for  the  State  ot  New  York.  pub- 

committees   also,   for   whatever  purpose 
appointed,    almost    invariably   included    Mr. 
Schwab's  name  as  a  member.    Charitabh 
terprises  ever  found  him  a  ready  sympatfa 

The  grandson  and  namesake  of  a  German 
poet,  Mr.  Schwab  belonged  to  that  substan- 
tia] body  oi  citizens  ^>\  German  ancestry  who 
an-  remarkable  for  a  high  order  <a  busii 
ability,  a  political  idealism  that  impels  them 
to  enter  reform  movements,  and  a  native 
love  of  culture  anil  pr< 

men  of  the  type  ^\  Carl  Schurz,  with  whom 
he  was  on  term>-  of  close  friendship.  His 
reputation  as  a  business  man  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis  in  which  he  lived,  and 
indeed   international. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  BUILDING    THE  OLD  ST.  NICHOLAS  I  IOTLI.    WHERE 
THE  CINCINNATI  BUDGET  EXHIBIT  WAS  HELD 

VISUALIZING  CINCINNATI'S  BUDGET 


AT  the  last  election  the  voters  of  Cincin- 
nati were  requested  to  approve  an  extra 
for  the  year  k>i  j  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  city  official-  a  suffii  m  to  enable 

them  to  run  th*  nil  department-.     Un- 

fonner   conditions   such   a   proposition 

by  the  ( it; 
without  intelligt  adoption  would 

ly  an  ■  (  barn 

ernment  of  Cin<  innal 
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Municipal  Research.  When  the  city  officials 
set  up  their  claim  that  in  order  to  run  their 
departments  as  they  should  l>e  run  they  re- 
quired Si.ooo.ooo  more  than  was  available 
without  this  extra  levy  tax,  the  bureau 
declared  that  it  would  no!  be  possible  for  the 
people  to  a<  t  intelligently  on  tin-  council's 
request  for  an  h  i  levy  until  they  should 

•town  what  the  city's  departments  were 

already   doing,    what    liny    would    lie  aide   to 

do  if  the  |e  icd.  and  w hat  sen  i<  e 

would  ha\ c  to  1  'lit inued  if  it  n i 

i  ity   depart  mi 
ited,    then  \itli    tin-    B   n     i    of 
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This,  at  least,  has  been  the  effect  of  similar 
"budget  exhibits"  held  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  indeed  is  to  be  reckoned  as 

one  o!'  the  chief  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  exhibits. 

The  Cincinnati  Budget  Exhibit  was  well 
advertised  throughout  the-  city  and  on  the 
first  of  October  it  was  opened  to  the-  public 
in  the  old  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  It  continued 
only  two  weeks,  but  during  that  time  there 
\va>  an  attendance-  of  [09,247,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 
It  had  long  hei-n  the  rule  in  Cincinnati,  as  in 
other  cities,  to  have  a  small  proportion  of 
men  in  attendance  at  public  meetings  held  for 
educational,  religious,  and  civic  DUipost  S,  but 
this  exhibit  brought  men  in  large  numbers  who 
were  vitally  interested  in  what  they  saw  there. 
There  were  many  things  in  the  exhibit  of 
direct  personal  interest  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer, whether  man  or  woman,  wholly  apart 
from,  the  main  purpose  of  setting  forth  the 
municipal  budgetary  need-.  For  example, 
women  learned  from  the  city  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures  how  they  might  be  cheated  in 
their  purchases  of  vegetables  or  coal.  They 
also  were  taught  how  a  small  leak  can  incr, 
tin-  water  bill,  and  one  ot  the  city  firemen 
a  healthier  interest  in  presenting  the  capaci-  instructed  them  exactly  how  to  turn  in  a  fire 
ties  and  needs  each  of  his  own  department,    alarm.     All  ages  and  classes  of  women  were 
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represented.  Some  came  in  their  automobiles 
and  some  stopped  on  their  way  home  from 
work.  Every  day  at  noon  and  in  the  evening 
public  officials  gave  short  talks,  making  it 
clear,  for  instance,  why  the  city"s  purchasing 
agent  has  to  test  coal  samples  for  heat  units. 
how  he  saves  money  by  making  soap  and 
paint,  and  how  the  dairy  inspection  of  the 
Health  Department  directly  affects  the 
purity  of  the  bottled  milk  delivered  daily  at 
y  door.  In  a  single  day  10.000  people 
who  could  not  have  been  hired  to  read  a 
municipal  report  were  brought,  through  their 
sense  ght  and  touch,  to  realize  some  of 

the  most  important  activities  of  the  Cincin- 
nati city  government,  and  to  feel  in  some 
measures  their  own  civic  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  activities. 

The  visitor  to  the  exhibit  learned  that 
among  the  object-  for  which  the  money  de- 
rived from  the  new  levy  is  to  be  spent  are 
public  concerts,  a  bureau  of  efficiency,  a  uni- 
ver-ity  night  school,  seven  district  physician- 
to  look  after  poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
their  own  doctors,  and  ten  school  nurs 
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It  costs  the  city  less  per  student 
as  the  number  of  students  increase. 

Let   THC   UNIVERSITY    CROW    - 
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PERHAPS  no  feature  of  the  Cincinnati 
Budget  exhibit  of  October  lasl  was  more 
impressive  than  the  showing  made  by  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  This  municipal 
university,  unlike  any  other  institution  of 
:in^'  in  the  country,  is  closely  related  to 
all  of  the  city's  educational,  industrial 
medical,  and  Imim\  olenl  inten  :  I  Ine  func 
tion  "i  the  exhibit  how,  by  means 

of  charts,  how  the  universit)  the  city. 

It  includes (  olleges  of  arts,  of  pedagogy,  of  en 
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DOES  ITLOOKAS  IF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   CINCINNATI 
WAS  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR    THE    RICH? 
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EVERY   PIN-HEAD  ON  THIS  MAP  OF  CINCINNATI  MARK-    I  HI.  HOME  OK  A  UNIVERMTY  STUDENT 

The   College   of   Arts   maintain?-  evening  same  year  the  home  university  educated  in 

classes  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  it--  coUeg  it  including  pi 

have  to  work  during  the  day.     It  ha--  six  dents)  900  young  men  and  women  of  Cincin- 

hundred  of  these  evening  students  who  are  nati.    It  cost  the  city  to  train  these  students 

getting  the  full  advantages  of  the  college  at   home,  after  deducting  endowments  and 

course.  the  tuition  of  outsiders,  only  about  Si  so. 000, 

Charts  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  great  while  it  was  estimated  that  to  Bend  tl 

municipal  university  i>  maintained  at  .1  Cincinnati  young  men  and  women  away  to 

of  thirty— i\  cents  per  capita  per  year,  that  college  would  h  -;4;.ooo.    Further- 

1 1n-  city  of  Cincinnati  sent  to  other  univer-  more,  the  university  ascertained  that  at  i 
sities   (not    including  professional  studi  cent  of  these  students  had  not  the 

only  245  young  men  in  1911-12,  while  in  the  means  to  pay  their  way  in  any  other 
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THE    NUMBER   OF   FIRMS 
CO-OPERATING      WITH    THfc 

ENGINEERING      COLLEGE 

OF     THE 

JNIVERSITY     or    CINCINNATI 

HAS      INCREASED     23S 


INCREASE    IN  STUDENTS  IN 
CO-OPERATIVE    COURSE 
ENGINEERING    COLLEGE 

INCREASE      1913      OVER      1907 

1252 
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THIS  DIAGRAM  WAS  USED  TO  ILLUSTRATE   THE   SYSTEM    OF   COOPERATION    BETWEEN   THE 
ENGINEERING   COLLEGE   AND  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  IN  AND  AROUND  CINCINNATI 

The  families  of  only  5.4  per  cent,  had  incomes    students  of  the  university  work  during  vaca- 

-7500  or  more;     18   per    cent.,  incomes   Hon,  and  59  per  cent,  work  during  the  college 

-500   and    S7500;    40   per  cent.,    session.    A.  large  map  of  Cincinnati  with  pins 

between  S1500  and  S2500,  while  25  per  cent. 

of   the   families   had    incomes    of    less    than 

seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  male 


ADVANTAGE    OF    TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
SHOWING    AVERAGE   YEARLY  INCOME  OF  THE 
VARIOUS    GROUPS    AT   DIFFERENT    AGES 
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stuck  at  the  home-  of  resident  students 
showed  ooo  pin-  scattered  all  over  the  city, 
with  the  greatest  Dumber  in  those  districts 
where  families  of  modest  means  have  their 
homes,  ["his  record  of  student  self-support 
i-  unusual  for  a  university. 

The  growth  of  the  university  during  the 
past  ten  yea  graphically  represented  on 

other  chart-.     It  v  \n  that  during  the 

de  the  institution  had  developed  from  a 
collej  'derate  -ize  into  a  university  with 

nearly  2000  -indent-.  The  number  of  separate 
courses  of  study  had  increased  from  250    to 

.77.  the  number  of  instructor-  from  4^  b 
and  the  income  bad  increased  95  per  cent. 

!  :  of  instruction  per  student,  now  that 

there  are  four  student-  per  thousand  of 
population,  is  less  than  .^100.  whereas  in  the 
early  day-,  when  there  were  fewer  students  in 

roportion  to  the  city*-  population,  the  cost 
the  city  was  nearly  twice  that  -urn. 


MANY     STUDENTS 

SUPPORT    THEMSELVES 
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CANADA'S  PLANS  FOR  A  NAVY 

BY  P.  T.  McGRATH 


THE  Canadian  Parliament  met  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  191 2,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  a  naval  policy;  and,  interesting 
and  important  as  this  problem  is  to  the  Cana- 
dian people,  it  is  almost  of  equal  interest  and 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
because  it  introduces  a  new.  and  what  must 
inevitably  prove  a  disturbing,  factor  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe 

trine  in  the  future. 
ring  recent  years  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  the  motherland  and  overseas,  have 
had  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  naval 
defense,  compelled  thereto  by  the  growing 
armaments  of  European  powers  and  the 
menace  to  the  world's  peace  which  Germany 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Japan  in  the  Pacific  are 

ridered  by  many  to  represent.  At  suc- 
gatherings  erf  the  British  cabinet  and 
the  oversea  premiers,  the  subject  was  de- 
bated and  finally  a  Defense  Conference  was 
convened  at  London  in  1909,  to  formulate 
plan>  for  protecting  the  verning 

mini' 

\l.   POLICY   UPHELD   BY   ALL  PASTIES 

When  the  invitation  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

d  thi-  was  tabled  in  the 

Parliament,  the  question  of  Cana- 

ire  in  the  naval  defense  of  the  empire 

fully  di  :.  and  thi-  resolution  was 

ruinously  adopted,  all  parties  agreeii 

it  ir.  form  after  the  Ian: 

.nal  drafl  had  been  modified  b) 
from  quarti  I 

M-ll.lllI 


will    t 


The  firm  conviction  is  expressed  that  when- 
ever the  need  arises  the  Canadian  people  will  he 
found  ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifii 
quired  to  give  to  the  imperial  authorities  the  most 
loyal  and  hearty  cooperation  in  every  movement 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  the  honor 
of  the  Empire. 

POLICIES    OF    OTHER    BRITISH    DOMINIONS 

Resolutions  equally  loyal  were  adopted  by 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
and  at  the  Defense  Conference  the  Admiralty 
experts  represented  that  the  really  vital  issue 
was  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
that,  since  the  Mother  Country  had  under- 
taken the  protection  of  Canada's  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  Dominions  should  unitedly 
create  a  Pacific  fleet  of  four  battleship-cruis- 
ers of  the  Indomitable  type,  twelve  smaller 
cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type,  twenty-four  de- 
stroyers, and  twelve  submarines,  each  Do- 
minion  providing  a  unit — one  battleship- 
cruiser,  three  smaller  cruisers,  six  destroyers, 
and  three  submarines.  Australia  accepted 
this  proposal  and  began  at  once  the  creation 
of  her  fleet  unit.  New  Zealand  presented  a 
battleship  to  the  Imperial  Navy,  while  taking 
time  to  consider  further  action,  and  has  lately 
formulated  military  and  naval  defense  policies 
including  provision  for  compulsory  service, 
and  the  addition  of  three  destroyers  to  her 
naval  quota.  South  Africa,  being  ill  the 
throo  of  creating   a    union   out    of   the   four 

Provina         I  apeland,"  Natal.  "Orangea," 

and    Transvaal,    could    do    nothing,    and 

1  da  di  1  ided   upon  a  it   diff( 

1  "  fleet  unit." 

I  [(  undei  n  partly 

ed    into  be 
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resolved  upon  much  larger  naval  schemes, 
embracing  eight  Dreadnought  cruisers,  ten 
protected  cruisers,  eighteen  destroyers,  and 
twelve  submarines,  the  whole  to  cost  $115,- 
000,000,  spread  over  twenty-two  years;  the 
outlay  rising  annually  from  £7.500,000  in 
[912  to  Sj;. 000, 000  in  1932  $3,  with  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  increasing  pro- 
portionately, the  basis  being  that  an  annual 
Australian  naval  vote  of  Sj  5.000,000  is  rela- 
tively equal,  on  the  present  population  basis, 
to  a  British  naval  budget  of  £.2 -5.000.000. 
The  creation  of  a  naval  force  of  15.000  men, 
and  the  fortifying  of  ports  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  are  also  included. 

WHY    CANADA    LAGGED    BEHIND 

nada,  though  the  most  populous,  wealthy, 
and  vulnerable  of  the  Dominions,  did  little 
to  fulfil  her  promis  -  -  little,  indeed,  that 
she  has  been  frequently  twitted  for  boasting 
so  much  and  doing  so  little.  In  justice  to 
her  though,  it  should  be  stated  that  her 
apparent  failure  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  her  people.  Canadians 
proved  their  devotion  to  the  British  flag  on 
the  blood-stained  African  veldt  in  the  most 
critical  stages  of  the  Boer  War.  Why  she 
has  lagged  behind  in  naval  matters  is  due  to 
other  causes,  partly  to  the  problem  of  the 
French-Canadians.  An  element  in  Quebec 
province  is  anti-navyite;  and  it  has  been 
said,  perhaps  truly,  that  no  public  man  but 
Laurier  could  have  got  a  naval  service  meas- 
ure on  the  statute-book  with  as  little  trouble 
as  attended  its  enactment.  It  provided,  not 
for  a  naval  unit  like  Australia's,  but  for  two 
Bristols  and  six  destroyers  for  the  Atlantic, 
and  for  the  Pacific  two  Bristols  alone,  with 
the  requisite  subsidiary  essentials — docks. 
arsenals,  barracks,  etc 

The  -hips  were  to  be  built  in  Canada,  if 
possible;  and  the  2000  officers  and  men  re- 
quired were  to  be  trained  there.  A  naval 
college  for  midshipmen  was  established  at 
Halifax;  and  two  "disclassed"  cruisers  of  the 
l!riti-h  Navy  were  purchased  for  training 
ships  the  Niobt  for  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Rainbow  for  the  Pacific  Hut  up  to  the  time 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Laurier  Ministry  (Sep- 
tember   21,  no   contracts   had   been 

awarded  for  the  building  of  Canada's  Bristols 

or  destroyers,  and  as,  under  the  proposals 
submitted  to  tenderers  for  the  work,  they 

need    not    all    he    completed    till     iqi;.    the 

Borden  Government,  after  assuming  office 
and  Studying  the  situation,  decided  to  confer 
again  with  the  Admiralty  as  t>>  the  whole 


naval  project  and  base  its  policy  on  the 
conclusions  reached  then.  Accordingly.  Pre- 
mier Borden  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
visited  London  last  summer,  discuss 
subject  very  fully  Aith  the  imperial  authori- 
sed after  his  return  to  Canada  in 
September,  the  Premier,  at  a  banquet  in 
Montreal,  announced  that  Parliament  would 
onvened  in  November,  to  consider  pro- 
posals in  regard  to  the  Navy. 

PREMIES     BORDEN     CO  THK     tfOTHEB 

I'XTRY 

When  Premier  Borden  and  his  colleagues 
were  in  England,  it  \\.  d  that  Pre- 

mier Asquith  and  Naval  Secretary  Churchill 
should  return  to  Canada  with  them,  or  follow 
after  them  on  a  British  battleship,  to  dis 
this  i--ue  more  fully  with  the  Dominion 
Cabinet  at  Ottawa.  It  was  thought  in  some 
quarters  that  this  would  create  a  wavi 
enthusiasm  throughout  Canada  which  would 
greatly  as-ist  in  the  adoption  of  an  adequate 
naval  policy.  Mr.  Asquith,  however,  si 
at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  make  this  visit  and  there  i-  reason  to  think 
that  though  Mr.  Churchill  may  at  first  have 
favored  the  idea,  he  soon  realized  such  a 
course  was  susceptible  of  the  construction 
that  he  was  unduly  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Dominion,  for  some  Liberal  newspapers 
in  Canada  protested  very  vigorously  against 
the  idea  of  his  being  brought  across  under 
such  circumstances.  Probably,  also.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
visit  would  further  complicate  the  problem 
so  far  as  Quebei  is  concerned.  In  that 
provina  suit  of  the  Laurier  i 

project,  a  Liberal  was  defeated  by  an  anti- 
navyite  in  a  by-election  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  home  district. — Drummond.  Artha- 
i, — in  November,  1010.  and  there  i-  do 
doubt  that  the  "National]  5  the  Qui 

anti-navyites  are  known,  did  much  to  over- 
throw the  Liberal  party  in  that  province  in 
the  general  election  of  September,  n.11.  as 
ilt  oi  Mr.  Borden's  decision  in  regard  to 
the  naval  proposals  at  the  pr<  ssion  of 

the  Dominion  Parliament,  we  know  that  only 
a  few  W(  go  Mr.  Monk,  his  Ministi 

Public  Works,  resigned,  having  previously 
pledged  himself  to  a  referendum  on  this 
question. 

lilt    DOMINION'S  PART  in   IMI'IKIA!    defense 

and  for  an  immediate  con- 
tribution o\  Dreadnoughts  or  other  substan- 
tial aid  to  the  motherland  is  that  a  "grave 
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naval  emergency"  exists,  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  under  the  latest  dispensa- 
tions the  British  fleet  is  destined  for  offense 
and  not  for  defense,  since  a  fleet  capable  of 
meeting  and  crushing  a  hostile  naval  force  is 
the  best  defense  that  any  coast  can  have. 
Hence,  in  the  "Memorandum  on  Sea  Power" 
prepared  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1902.  it  was  empha- 
sized that    the   word 


"defense"  did  not 
appear;  it  being  ex- 
plained that  "it  is 
omitted  because  the 
primary  object  of  the 
British  Navy  is  not 
to  defend  anything, 
but  to  attack,  the 
fleets  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  defeating 
them,  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  British 
Domini  lipping, 

and  commerce." 

retary  Church- 
ill, in  a  speech  on 
naval  matters  in  Par- 
liament on  Marcl 
last,  declared  that  "it 
i-  1  y  for  t 

have  a  sul:  >at- 

ihip)  margin  to  li- 
able to  meet,  at  our 
average  moment,  the 
naval  fori  e  of  any  at- 
tacking at  it- 
ted  moment "; 
and.  aided,  doubtli 
by  the  exp  the 
Ity,  calculated 
that  at 
Britain 

;  to  [o  '>iild 

from    h<r   available   fighting 
Britain  fa 

11   that  hips, 
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action  by  Canada,  to  increase  Britain's  naval 
strength  and  enlarge  her  margin  of  security. 
Facts  proving  the  gravity  of  the  "menace" 
that  besets  Britain,  are  the  imminence  of  war 
all  the  time  of  the  Agadir  affair  last  year,  the 
public  warning  to  Germany  by  Lloyd-George 
at  a  Mansion  House  luncheon  in  London 
then,  the  pledge,  by  Bonar  Law  for  the  Union- 
id  Ramsay  Macdonald  for  the  Laborites 
of  their  unequivocal 
support  in  any  meas- 
-  necessary  in  the 
Empire's  interest;  the 
presentation  to  1  he 
British  Parliament  of 
two  sets  oi  naval  esti- 
mates in  the  past  year, 
the  second  avowedly 
to  offset  the  latesl 
German  naval  pro- 
gram and  frankly 
stated  by  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  so; 
and,  finally,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British 
battleships  from  the 
Mediterranean  a  n  d 
the  leaving  of  the 
policing  of  the  route 
in  the  Last  to  France 
as  a  friend  and  all)  , 

I  III     BORD]  N    \  \\  \1. 
POl  l<  \ 

These  facts  put  it 
beyond  question  1 
Premier  Borden's  pro- 
posals for  an  emerg 
-.  1 1  ait  ribution  will 
be    accepted    b\    the 
( Canadian  Parliament, 
probably  without 
much  objection  by  the  Liberals  under  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  bei  1  »lul  ions  ha\  e 
been  adopted  in 
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made  to  the  Ottawa  House  of  Common-,  on 
1  December  5,  i-  as  follow-: 

i.nl.i    i-   in   make   a   contribution   of   three 

si    thin >  -five   million   dollars 

.Hid  id  be  the  most  powerful  warships  in  the  world. 

The  ships  an  to  be  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 

under  the  supervision  of  the  admiralty  and  will 

me  pari  of  the  battle  line  of  ilu  Briti-h  navy. 

1  !k  >    will  bear  distinctive  Canadian  nan* 

These  ships  are  to  l>e  under  the  control  and 
upkeep  of  the  British  admiralty,  but  may  be 
returned  to  <  ana  da  at  some  future  time  if  the 
nih  leu-  ol  .1  t  anadian  navy  i-  decided  upon. 

The  ships  are  not  to  !><•  built  in  Canada  for  l.u  k 
of  ia>  ilities,  a\u\  in  view  of  an  extra  (  osl  of  probably 
twelve  million  dollars. 

The  admiralty  is  ready,  however,  to  order  for 
construction  in  Canada  a  number  of  -mailer 
ships,  and  in  thi>  way  the  Canadian  shipbuilding 
industry  will  be  fostered,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment giving  a  measure  of  assistai 

Mr.  Borden  announced  that  the  Briti-h 
government  was  willing  to  welcome  a  Cana- 
dian minister  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
imperial  Defense  Committee. 

How  these  propositions  are  to  be  reconciled 
it  will  he  for  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and 
perhaps  for  the  Canadian  people,  to  deter- 
mine in  the  near  future. 

Apart  altogether,  though,  from  the  lar^ir 
issue  of  a  naval  policy,  are  subsidiary  issues 
equally  contention-  a-  to  -hips,  men,  and 
maintenance.  To  build  a  Dreadnought,  even 
in  England,  with  workmen  and  equipment 
unexcelled,  take-  two  and  a  quarter  years 
and  costs  over  Si  1,000,000.  To  build  war- 
ships in  Canada  will  require  the  establish- 
ment of  dockyard-:  the  installation  of  ma- 
chinery: the  training  of  worker-,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  cost  in  all  these  respects 
will  he  much  greater  than  in  the  Mother 
Country.  Thin  a-  to  the  location  of  such 
dockyards,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Sydney,  Hali- 
fax, and  St.  John  may  he  regarded  a-  com- 
petitors, though  the  tir-t  two  are  inaccessible 
for  five  month-  of  the  year,  because  ^>i  the  ice 
blockades,  and  Sydney  for  perhaps  three 
months,  while  Halifax  enjoy-  the  advantage 
of  being  fortified  and  St.  John  hoa-t-  of  vast 
new  harbor  work-  now    being  created  there. 

1111    (,'i  ESTION   "i    SI  wn  \ 

In  manning  the  -hip-,  difficulty  will  be  felt. 

r  Canada    ha-   been   able   to  enlist    not 

more  than  $50  blue  jacket-.     Her  people  do 

not    lake    kindly    to    disciplinary    pursuits. 

Iht    late-t  report  ni  the  Northwest   Mounted 

Police  -how-  that  85  per  cent  of  that  force 
are  composed  of  Britishers.  The  Admiralty 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  organizing  naval 
reserves  in  the  Oversea  Dominions,  declined 

to    locate    one    on    tin-    Canadian    seaboard 


use  ol  poor  "Taw  material.'"  the  high  rate 
of  wage-  that  would  have  to  be  paid,  and  the 
\irtual  certainty  that  as  men  were  trained 
they  would  drift  into  the  American  Navy, 
though  such  .1  for-  inized  in  New- 

foundland and  is  now  in  operation  with  a 
training  -hip  at  St.  John'-  through  which 
hundred-  of  young  fishermen  have  pas 
Not  the  lea-t  difficulty  affecting  this  whole 
question  for  Canada  is  that  of  manning  new 
-hip-.  Even  in  England  to-day  it  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  before  the  Admiralty. 
As  to  maintenance  in  the  Dominion, 
many  criticize  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  oper- 
ate a  naval  arm  as  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
Civil  Service.  They  predict  graft  and  in- 
competence and  cite  the  ca-c  of  the  A 
the  training  -hip  for  the  Atlantic,  which  was 
ordered  to  Yarmouth  N  -  nore  than  a 
year  ago  to  join   in   some  local   celebration. 

use  interested  parties  had  sufficient 
political  influence  to  do  thi-.  despite  the 
protests  of  the  -hip's  officers  and  the  1 
Bureau  at  Ottawa,  with  the  result  that  her 
anchor-  dragged,  -he  went  aground,  tore  out 
her  bottom  and  ha-  been  the  past  twelve 
months  in  Halifax  undergoing  repair-  which 
will  cost  over  $200,000.  These  critic-  favor 
Canadian  battleships  being  built  in  British 
shipyards  under  Admiralty  direction  to  secure 
uniformity  and  efficiency;  and  to  be 
tioned,  when  completed,  where  the  Admiralty 
judges  they  are  most  needed:  while  Canadian 
recruits  are  to  have  preference  on  Cana- 
dian battle-hip-,  which  -hips  are  to  bear 
Canadian  name-  and  be  distinctively  Cana- 
dian and  to  be  over  and  above  the  margin 
of  security  required  for  the  Briti-h  Navy. 

nil      SIGNIFICANCl     "l      \     .  vwdiw     navy. 
ro   wn  KK  w- 

Finally,  thi-  question  of  Canada-  navy  has 
it-  interest  for  the  United  State-,  bet 
while  heretofore  Canada  may  be  -aid  to  have 
relied  for  her  defense  by  land  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  by  sea  on  the  Briti-h  fleet,  in 
the  event  of  any  war  bit  ween  Britain  ami 
another  power  after  thi-  naval  project  is 
launched.  Canada  will  not  be  immune  from 
the  danger  of  invasion  and  therefore  the 
whole  question  of  the  efficti  thi  Monroe 

I  >oi  trine  will  at  oil'  \ny  such  p' 

at    war    with    Britain    will    claim,    and    with 
justice,  the  right   to  r.s  I    mada  - 

and  otherwise   \i-it  upon  her  the  penalties 
that    attach   to  -uch  a   condition,   and   what 
bearing  such  will  have  on  the  Monr 
trine   i-    a    question  that    may   before   many 
years  actively  confront  the  United  Stat ■ 
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THE    LIBERATION    OF    BOLIVIA 

How    Railroads  Are  Openin.g  Up  the  Hermit  Nation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

BY  HARRIET  CHALMERS  ADAMS  and  FRANKLIN  ADAMS 


ANTICIPATING  the  opening  of  the 
uma  Canal.  Bolivia,  America's  store- 
mineral  wealth,  is  busily  engaged  in 

ivfa    was    lontf    the    hermit    republic. 

nd,  perched 
on  tl  I  the  Western  World,  her  metrop- 

La  1  and  inao  essible. 

Highland  has  recently  beo 

. ith  the  Pacific  seaboard  by  a  third 
rail  route.     A  fourth  will  join  the  Bolivian 

■     railv. 

ill  link  the  Andean 
h  the  navigabli  ribu- 

III  unite 

lltural    lands   and    the 

tide  the 

tlel       I 

houl 

I 

! 

by 


A    LAND    01     \  \KI1  D     Mil  11  in  S 

This  fifth  largest  country  in  the  New  World 
•.holly  within   the   tropics,  yet   altitude, 
rather  than  latitude,  determines  <  limati<  con- 
ditions.   From  the  lofty  plateau  on  the  west 
marked  by  the  highesl  peaks  of  the   Vndean 

e,   t  he  republic  -   \  ast   domain   ten 
down  through  smiling  temperate  valley 
the  dense  tropic  jungle  of  the  Amazonian 
plain.     No  greater  contrast  on  earth  can  be 
pict  ured  than  t hat  of  t he  Tit  i<  a<  a  basin 
the  Eastern  iron  tier.    The  one,  treeless,  w  iruJ 

I  by  the  mightiest  mount 
of  the  Ann-:  he  ol her.  a  sea  "i  tai 

\  erdure  in  the  heart  of  the  wor!< 
wildt  I  'I  the  products 

nil     tronghokh 
of   the    \ 

that  th( 

■   lit        |HI| 

I       o-tl       (I       "I     t  In 

I  In 
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.n  port 

■ 
tan.  i 


1'ITAL 

pital,    I  -    trying 

climate   than    the-   other   upland   cities.     Al- 
thouj  level,  it  lit. 

the  Miii  sheltered  from 

icy  blasts  which  -  the  bleak 

"Kale: 
led  it.— the  most  pictures 
the  Western  Hemisphere, — its  low  red-roofed 
buildings  huddled  between  massive  frowning 
wall-.     Above  the    Andean    >entinel> 

dominated  by  the  lad  Dlimani,  •"The 

White  Lady,"  faithful  guardian  of  this  City 
of  the  Cloud-.     Below,  in  th< 
streets,  the  multi-tinted  gowns  of  the  coquet- 
tish Chalas  and  the  comic-opera  costumt 
the  coppery  .1 
great   charm  and  diversity.     The  modishly 

sed  men  and  women  of  the  Bolivian  up]>er 
class  form  the  minority  and  seem  strangers  in 
this  bizarre  pictui 

RAIL    I 


The    day    is    here    when     1  -.     that 

buccaneer  of  the  picturesque,  will  n>! 
her  captivating  individuality  develoj 
vironment,  yet  he  can  not  often  be  tempted   during  the  3  lay  far  remo 

down  into  the  garden  places  ju-t  over  the   from    the    world's    busy    mart-.     Overland 
lean  wall.  travel  by  mule  trail :  then  occupied 


in) 
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1HE  SHRINE  OF  OOPACABANA 

I 
I-ak<-  Titicaca.    Tr. 


many  tedio  pening  of  the 

/.  Railway,  in  September,  1912, 

l>ring>  the  Bolivian  metropolis  within  four- 

rt. 
mule  path-  ami  (art  roar!-  b 

•    The) 
natural  from  mountain 

■ 

bite 
■■<!.     When  I'.'.li .  1 
■    ■ 


\    llllk  l  S  -INCH    i.  \i  '•! 

The  lir-i   line  to  rea<  h   Bolh  ian   soil 
from  the  Chilean  |><>rt  of  Antofag  ir  to 

■  in ih  <>f  LaP  1    i      ad,  with 

of  but  thirty  inci  11)  constructed 

for  hauli  om  1  he  nearb)  nil 

to  1  b<  '  Iraduall  ided,  a  - 

d,    il    I111.1II) 

strayed,   rather  a<  <  idcntally,   into   Boli 
terril  ' 

late 

■ 

enon 

n<|  1  in 

1 

Id. 
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g  Oruro   where  it   conni  'h  a 

•.id.    140  miles  in  length,  to 

the  capital.     The  through  semi-weekly 

. 

Leaving  the  nitrate  fields,  t ht-  scenery  i-  ma- 
Vndean.     We  are  up  in  Nature's 
.it tic.     The  Collahuasi  branch  from  Oil 
i-  the  highest  railr  th,  reaching 

altitude  of  1  $,809 

A    N 

The  first  national  railway  built  in  the 
country  united  Guaqui,  a  ]*>rt  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  with  La  Paz.  \n  English  o  mpany 
had  constructed  a  line  from  the  Pacific  i*>rt 
of  Mollendo  up  to  the  Peruvian  short 
Titicaca.     Bolivian  p;  fter  a  two- 


travel-w<  >n<  wrought  only  with- 

>  the  little  station  on 
the  bluff  he  city.     Feverish  de- 

sire for  full  utilization  of  modern  comfort  was 
now  strong  in  the  Bolivian  breast.     A  line 
connecting    the  plateau   station   and  canon 
>sity.     Engineers  declared 
intermittent  to  justify  elec- 
.  operation  an<l  s  i  steam  a>  the 

inomical  method.  But  nothing  short 
of  electricity  would  >ati>fy  the  progressive 
spirit  I  gines,  doomed  to  low  efficienc 
tliis  altitude,  at  last  perched  proudly  on  the 
"Alto,"  propelled  by  gas  made  from  enor- 
mously expensive  Australian  coal.  American 
trolleys,  operated  by  current  from  American 
generators,  trailed  up  and  down  tl 
mute  side  by  side  with  the  prehistoric 

riers,  the  llamas.    Throbbing 
modernity    and    remote    an- 
tiquity met  on  the  highr 
in  Bolivia. 

IIP  PAZ   R  MI.WAV 

-  >uth  America  is  no  long 
'  M  anuria    Land."       The 
•Time  is  Money"  sag 
reached    the   country.       Be- 
grudging the  thirty  to  fifty 
hours  spent   in   traveling 
the  Pacific.  Bolivia  now  1 
an  eye  on  the  safe  harfooi 
Arica.   only    joo   miles   1: 

When    Chile 
quired    Bolivia's   coast    line 

war  indemnity,  she 
held  the  Permian   Province 
POTATO  ON  ITS  NATIVE  HEATH     [HE  ANDEAN  HIGHLANDS   of    Tacna     in     which    .V 

lies.      And.   in   partial    com- 
days'  rail  journey  through  Peru,  had  another  pensation   for  the  her  seaboard,  it 

day  and  night  on  the  steamer  before  reaching   was  Chilean  capital  which  gave  the  Arica- 
tlu-ir  side  ^i  tlic  lak        :    \i\vi\  at  last  on    !  Railway  to  Bolivia. 

their  own  territory,  sixty  mile-  of  saddle  or       This  direct  Pacific  connection  which  bri 

travel   -till   lay  Let  ween   the  lake  )>ort    1  within   fourteen   hours  of  tl 

and  I      I'         This  long  ride  oxer  the  fn>/en   necessitates  the  use  of  twenty-eight  mill 

l  was  the  last  straw!  ;n.   reaching  an   altitude  of    14.000 

Why    not    have  e    "home-  7  miles       track  .;.oooa 

streti  h? "     Surely  the  level  tableland  offered   mile.     A  unique  method  hi  I  by 

ngineering  diffi  reign  railroad   t;  for  overcoming  tl. 

to  submit  bids.         qu  on    weak    hi  mpart- 

half  million  dolla  the  ments  supplied  with  air  containing  the  - 

proposition.  level   amount   of  oxygen   are  provided.     1 

'Too  high,"  I'll  build  the  only  remains  for  the  clever  Yankee  to  invent 

an  n-smelling-bottle  for  the  man  v 

1'      •  ".   threi  find   the  national  iff  up  in  Skyland.    While  the  new  line 

fund  onstruct  the  line,  but  the  <  ill  undoubtedly  be  popular  for 

only  one-third  of  the  I  Now  maintain  that  the 

republic    bad   a   railway  of  her  own.  yet   the    sivel)  5   will   make  freight   tr 
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portation  more  expensive  than  on  the  two 
other  West  Coast  routes,  notwithstanding 
their  greater  length. 

THE    nx    MIXES    OF    POTOSI 

From  Rio  Mulato  (a  station  on  the 
Antofagasta-Oniro  line)  a  railroad  sixty- 
seven  miles  in  length  has  recently 
opened  to  Potosi.  Potosi!  How  little  thi> 
name  means  to  you  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury! Yet  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a 
word  to  conjure  with!  "The  richest  city  in 
the  world,"  it  was  called — the  magic  aerial 
Mecca  over-seas.  In  those  romantic  day>  of 
early  Spanish  dominion,  Bolivia  was  famed 
for  her  silver.  Her  pedestal  still  is  of  silvery 
hue;  but  to-day  it  is  made  of  tin! 

P  •  ••-:'.  the  silver  province,  has  become  the 
center  of  the  republics  chief  e.xjx)rt.  Tin 
valued  at  Si 6,000,000.  was  shipped  out  of  the 
country  last  year.  The  Straits  Settlements 
alone  outclass  Bolivia's  production.  Of  the 
so-called  "common"  metals,  it  is  the  least 
widely  distributed  and  one  of  the  most  costly. 
The  tin  deposits  are  in  the  Cordellera  prov- 
-.  high  up  in  the  Royal  Range.  We 
know  a  number  of  mines  at  an  altitudi 


PK1..-ID1.NT   VILLAZON,    OF   Till.    BOLIVIAN    R 


important 


over  17,000  feet.     The  more 
equipped    with    modern    plants.     Like 
tin  is  taken  both  from  rock  vein  and  a 


are 


gold, 

luvial 
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line-.  Last  year  this  Coro-(  ro  I>i>trict  sent 
SSoo.ooo  worth  of  copper  ingots  down  to  the 
by  mule-cart  and  the  new  era  should 
show  startling  figures.  It  has  long  I 
known  that  the  earth's  richot  sulphur  deposit 
is  al  Tacora,  also  liberated  by  tl 
route.  The  Italian  product,  which  has  held 
the  trade,  now  ha>  a  serious  rival. 

LINKED    WITH   ARGENTINA    BY    RAIL 

Work  i^  under  way  on  the   150-mile  £ap 
between  I'yani.  a  station  on  the  Ant' 
Oruro  line,  and  Tupi/.a.  a  town  fifty-live  miles 
from  the  Argentine  frontier.    Eventually  this 


BBER  PICKER,  HEADWATERS  Ol     IHI     AMAZON 

riR.  the    r 

.oh   rubl  ling  a 

be  milk  fr. 

■ 

deposit;  but,  unlike  gold,  it  occurs  in  a  com- 
pound, the  richest  grade  ataining  70 
I>er  cent,  of  pure  tin. 

sII.Yl  K     Wli   (  OPP]  B 

While  thi^  gleaming  metal  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Bolivia's  export,  supplying,  at  its 
nt  high  price,  almost  two-thirds  of  tin- 
entire  output,  then-  i^  strong  indication  that 
silver  may  again  be  Kim:.  The  5 
crown  coined  •  .000,000.000  worth  of 

sibrr  extracted  from  the  fan*         * 
Potosi,   but   after  when   depreciation 

n,  the  production  rapidly  declined.      \ 
fall  in  transportation  jten  the 

revival  and  thi  four  ex- 

ceptionally rich  silver  mil  I  'uro  will 

add  to  the  momentum. 

The  highlands  an  ch  in  bismuth  and 

copper.     One  of  tl  in  ■  .  .•  is  an  ' 

the  world,  not 

Lion,  1-   tap|H-d  by  lh. 
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"FOREIGN"  GERMAN   AND  AMERICAN   MINERS  IN   THE  FOREST  COUNTRY  OF  BOLIVIA 
(Each  year  the  foreigners  are  coming  in  greater  number  ct  in  the  Many  mines,  worked  long 

regime,  will  again  be  re-opei 
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>ntinue<  l,  the  north- 
ern rail  thus 
completi 

.  n    Rail'  B                               -    will 

then  ha-        LaPlal  Vrgei  Una's 

I  ncul- 
lural  region. 

Mil     KIN 

The  tl 
have  seen,  the  natural  1: 
from  the  ])1  ind  the  Uyani-Tupiza  line 

will  serve  the  southern  provin<  es.     Hut 
of  the  > 

of     till-       \ 

down  to  the  Ania.  I  on  tl:<  ilous 

flowing  trails,  rather  than  through  the  im- 
penetrable thicl  I  out 
from  Bolivia  and  in  fr            ■  izil. 

Chief  among  these  river 
and  the  Beni  which  unit- 
railways, — the  I 
bamba-Cbimore    and    th  lerto 

Pando,  I  the  plateau  and  tem- 

rn  valleys  with  t;  rivei 

highways.    The  Chimore  River  oi  hoi, 

there  i-  a  >oo  mi  Villa 

Church  on  the  5  rminus  of  the 

famous    railway    which    parallels     nineteen 


tructing  ition.    With 

lift,"  j>  "  and  i 

:  miles  '  ;  out 

on  t;  \tlanlic. 

BE   JINGLE 

>uilding    of    the    Ma 

■ 
achievement  oing 

.i.     Th 
mile>  in  length,  its  situation  in  the  very  h 
of  the  wori  d  diffi- 

culties which,  for  forty  vear>,  ]>- 

table.     Hack  in  n  attempt 

^.struct  the  line,  hut  in  le>s  than 
rest,  with  its  arm; 
■    -.       \ 
tempt.  >ix  j  .  the 

completi  the  buildi: 

four  mi!  j\  terriiic  life. 

In   iqo;  an   A  firm 

■ 
lined  at    Panama,   ut 
Modern  science  and  engineering  skill 
overcame  all  <■  1  this  month 

the  official  opening  of  ti 
route."     Will  the  road  be  worth  the  pi 
in  lives  Just  li-- 

ilwav  era.  the   :oo-mi!e  fall 


i  one  seldom  bears  of  an  a  < 
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THE  HIGHROAD  THROUGH  THE  PRIMEVAL  WILDERNESS  CARVED  FOR  THE  ONCOMING 

OF  THE  RAILROAD 
.:ure  resents  man's  intrusion  her  domain,  and  the  creeping  vines  must  constantly  be  cut  away) 


barrier  necessitated  a  long  portage  for  laden 
canoes.  In  high  water  the  boatmen  at- 
tempted to  shoot  the  rapids  without  unload- 
ed this  meant  a  loss  of  fully  25  per  cent. 
in  lives  and  cargo.  A  branch  railway  is 
under  way  from  Villa  Church  on  the  Mamore 
to  Riberalta  on  the  Beni,  from  which  point 
there  is  free  navigation  to  Puerto  Pando, 
terminus  of  the  projected   La   Paz-Puerto 


Pando  line.  The  up-river  trip  around  the  falls 
to  Riberalta  formerly  required  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days,  according  to  the  season.  By 
rail  it  will  be  made  in  twelve  hours. 

The  core  of  South  America  is  tapped.  Tin- 
way  i>  opened  for  the  settlement  of  millions 
of  productive  acres,  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco.   The  chief  product  now  released  is 
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rubber.  Even  last  year,  -with  the  difficulties 
of  transportation,  this  export  amounted  to 
over  S  10,000,000,  ranking  second  only  to  tin. 
Rubber  and  tin  have  made  Bolivia's  multi- 
millionaires. The  Suarez  brothers  were 
known  as  ':The  Rubber  Kings,"  and  Simon 
Patino.  in  seven  years,  has  amassed  S6o,- 
000,000  from  tin. 

THE    GOLD   OF    THE    ENCAS 

The  Amazon  route  opens  up  the  gold  fields. 
The  present  paucity  of  the  country's  gold 
output  has  been  a  matter  of  comment.  In- 
vestigations have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  forms  a 
gold  field  of  vast  area.  Many  have  made  the 
effort  to  secure  the  precious  metal  from  An- 
dean torrents,  but  none  have  succeeded  since 
the  Incas.  Nature  here  calls  her  mightiest 
forces  to  guard  the  treasure  chest.  The  gold 
helds  are  enveloped  in  dense  forests;  deluged 
with  rain;  reached  only  after  an  arduous 
climb  and  abrupt  descent  with  every  sort 
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ivia.  Peru.  Ecuador  and  I 
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■ 

shawl-like  draj»-  which  1  aiders  and 
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grace,  their  complexion  and  ly  fine) 

of  obstacle  in  the  course.    The  fame  of  the 
Tipuani  gravel  beds  lured  American  miners, 
and  one  hundred  of  them  made  the  difficult 
pilgrimage  this  year  to  meet   unique  ]>r<>l>- 
gold  I'tiricd  under  shifting  sands;  bed- 
re  in  ~i  still  tin-  problem  i> 
:i,,i   unsolvable.     The  one  pra<  I  i<  il  method 
orking  the  ground  i^  by  dr  and 
via  the  new 

i  1 1 1  their  endl<  to  win 

tal. 
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d    rail.  Santa    Cruz-Yacuiba 

and  tin-  Santa  C'ru/.-Puerto  Suarez, — promise 
development  t<>  thi-  little-known  section. 

isited  thi-  rcrr  stern 

frontier.     By  w  the  I. a  Plata.  Parana, 

bed    Puerto 
Suarez,   terminus  of   the  Santa   Cruz   trail. 
tinted   with   the  western  and 
southern    plateau  and    the    northern    forest 
land-  ow  haw  prehensive  vi< 

the  republic  uod  varied  domain  and  can 

hesy  her  brilliant  future. 

illCIIW 

Bolivia  has  purchased  her  freedom.  The 
S;o.ooo.ooo  -he  i-  now  spending  on  railway 
expansion  amounts  to  Su   I  ry  man, 

woman,   and   child   within    her   territory, 
white,  mestizo,  and  Indian.     Ti 
the  Rail-*'  ha-  itional  anthem 

and  every  rail  spiked  mean-  life.     \\  < 

■  lay  when  ;  stern 

opulated.     Here,  in  N 

•  ion,  ne  rich  be- 

.  the  reckoning  t  the  har\e-t  and 

toward  this  -\  tropical   \ 

the  tide  igration  must  som<  >hape 

The  op  Panama  Canal  sounds 

the  bugle  call  of  West  Coast  development. 
The  first  transandine  railway  wi  have 

ri\ 

rest  city  of  importance,  i-  350  mi  The    hermit    republic 

the  west  and  the  natural  outlet    -      I  in  that    to    1.  South    Ameri 

direction,   hut   southward    \>>   Argentina   01    highway  when  her  ra Us  link  th<  Peru 

!  to  the  Ri\er  Paraguay.    Two  pro-  and  <  Argentina  and  Br 
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STATE    INSURANCE    IN    WISCONSIN 


BY  BEXJ.  S.  BEECH ER 

-tant  Actuary  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Insurance' 


PEOPLE  in  Wisconsin  may  now  buy  life 
insurance    from    the    State.     This    was 
brought  about  through  the  enactment  by  the 
ature  of  191 1  of  a  law  establishing  a 
"Life  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  State 
without  liability  on  the  part  of  the  State 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  life  insurance  and  annuities 
to  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of 
such  insurance  and  annuities  are  within  the 
State  or  residents  thereof." 
The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  was  given 
years  in  which  to  prepare  forms,  tables, 
and  other  data  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
act.     Such  data  have  been' prepared,  and  the 
application   was   formally   received   on 
October  24.  1012. 

urance  may  be  granted  to  persons  be- 
D  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  in  amounts 
-  ;oo  or  multiples  thereof.  L'ntil  1000 
policies  have  been  issued,  no  more  than  Siooo 
shall  be  granted  on  any  one  life  and  not  more 
than  S3000  at  any  time.  At  present  five  plans 
of  in>urance  are  offered: 

1  Ordinary   Life  I    enty-Payment 

i.ndowment    a'  ty-tive; 

r  Endowment:    5    Term  to  Age 

Other  plans,  including  annuities, 

wil. 

Ordinary  Life  plan  a  level  annual 

'  until  death  and  at  death 

$1000  \-  paid:  on  the  Twenty-Payment  Life 

Plan  a  :•  nual  premium  i-  charged  for 

•  r   until    prior   death,    and    at 

000  i-  paid;  on  the  I  'en  \  1 

barged   for  ten 

-  until  prior  death,  ai  h  <.r 

000  i-  paid;  on  the 

Dual 

d    until    a 

•  ii  «.r 
on  the 

■r   until 

I 
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and  offering  it  to  tin-  people  at  cost,  with  a 
lar^c  part  <»i"  tin-  <..-t  eliminated  through  tin- 
that  no  agents  arc  employed  and  that 
there  i-  no  1  ad  "  <  harge  to  maintain 

«.fti(  <•-  and  highly  salaried  offi<  ia 

Tin-  establish!  1  fund  « 1  • .«     nol  n  • 

that  th<  ipropriating  monej  i"  1  on 

that   premiums 
of  tin-  poli<  yholi  id  b)  tl  nor 

I  •  ,  rutin  ! 

tin-     polii  \  holdci 

dat( 
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The  State  under  the  present   plan   merely 
of  institutions  already  in 
exist  as  of  n  tving 

these  premium  payments  and  pa;  -  I  the 
claims  as  they  mature  in  accordance  with  the 

ler 

I  X 

The  Comi  ith  his 

actuarial  and  J  assistants,  is 

dminisl  the  plan  and  the 

business    is    conducted    through    hi- 
[nves  ■  made  ;rer. 

who  is  ex-offici  1  funds 

ceived.     The  StaU    B  Health  act 

a   Medical   Board   to  appoint 
examiner-  in  the  vari  immunities  and 

poll  the  report-  as  !<> 
the  insurability  of  the  applicant.  All  State 
orj  Inspectors,  State  banks,  county, 
town,  village  and  city  clerk-  and  treasurers, 
furnished  with  "literature"  and  ap- 
plication blanks  and  arc  authorized  to  re- 
ceive application-  and  premium  payments. 
Thus  only  the  employment  of  the  nec- 
essary   additional    clerical    help    falls 

upon  the  policyholder.     As  for  office 
n,  there  is  ample  space  in  the  new  ( 
iiol  buildh 

PI   VN    INVOLVES  IN-IK AMI: 

PK  \t   I  [I 

Th<  only   :  ind   life 

insur  i  urrent-cost  insurance  and  level- 

tnium    «>r    legal-resen  In 

current-cost  insurance  the  insured  pay-  each 
year  the  cost  of  the  deaths  for  that  year  pro- 
portii  the  probability   oi 

dying  at  his  e  gi  »ws  older  he 

will  pay  a  higher  and  higher  rate.     In 
the  rate  at   thi  ond   fifty  <>r  sixty 

prohibits  •  away  with  this, 

companies    have    adopted    the    pra 

h  year.     In  the 
early    years    the    insured  than 

enough  to  pay  for  th< 

for   that    year.     But    this   over]  I    or 

lited 
h  itli  interest  t<>  the  individual.  This  accumu- 
latioi  nents  in  part   to 

id   is 

n  upon  to  pay  th< 

:i    which    the  i    hi- 

poli<  ; 

to  the  policyholder  and  in  tin 
the  I  nd  it  i  the 

adit  to  him.      It  i-  in 
the  natui  at  and 


botn  r  u\x>n  surrender  of  the  policy, 

ash  payment, 
ment  form-  the  reserve  : 
-iiiu  ch  .  only  !  i  that  u\*m 

withdrawal  after  a  stated  period  the  insured 

oore  than  he  would  in  withdr 

of  the  reserve  on  an  ordinary  life  jx>!icy.     This 
form    of    in-urance.    with    the    most    Yv 
featui  to  withdrawal  of  the  e,  is 

embodied  in  the  State  plan.     In  the  compu- 
tation of  premium  rates  the  State  . 
that    deaths    will    occur    according    to    the 
American    Expend  lity. 

which  is  the  standard  in  use  by  :  the 

best    compa  ad   that   intere-t    will   be 

earned  on  investment*  ent. 

The  additi 
cially  in  the  endowments,  which  ma 
simple  n  the 

insured.    The  difference  in  rates  n  by  the 

following  comparison  I  the  Life  Fund 

and  some  of  the  large  mutual  companies  i-  due 
to  the  difference  in*  the  addition  fi 
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24.60 
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This  table  -hows  that  lower  addition 
r\pt  '   to  the 

hicher  aces  and  to  the  endowment 

■  N    ■    \ 

must  be  borne  in  mind,  however. 
itial  fact  in  determining  th< 
insui  '  ■  the  individual  untler  a  mutual 

form  i-  not  merely  the  1  at  are  chari 

trast  tl  drawn  in  ,< 
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under  a  mutual  company  is  in  the  amount 
that  each  spends,  since  the  plan  is  cooperative 
in  character  and  any  overcharges  are  re- 
turned to  the  policyholder  in  the  form  of 
dividends. 

That  the  actual  cost  to  the  policyholder  is 
reduced,  due  to  the  elimination  of  expenses  of 
agents  and  the  overhead  costs  of  manage- 
ment, has  already  been  pointed  out.  and  that 
thi-  reduction  is  considerable  is  emphasized 
by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  re- 
ports of  companies  doing  business  in  Wiscon- 
sin daring  ioio:  Out  of  total  disbursements 
for  the  year  of  $234,803,000,  $69,525,000 
went  for  expenses  of  management,  including 
agents'  expenses,  or  43.1  per  cent,  of  what 
:>aid  to  policyholders  for  that  year.  In 
the  case  of  fraternal  societies  the  percentage 
on  the  same  basis  was  16. 1  per  cent. 

\  'generation  ago  Elizur  Wright  of  Mass 
chusett-  was  impressed  with  the  necessity 
eliminating  so  far  as  possible  the  high  expense 
charge  falling  upon  the  man  who  by  means 
of  insurance  wished  to  provide  for  his  de-. 
pendents  or  for  his  own  old  age,  and  agitated 
the  v.  ivings banks  for  this  purpose.     In 

1907    Massachusetts    passed    an    act    which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  insurance 
departments   in    the   savings   banks   of   the 
through  which  mutual  insurance  may 
urchased  without  agency  or  overhead 
charge  to  the  insured.    On  October  5,  1 
thi-  Savings   Bank   Life  Insurance  reported 
ranee  in  force   v  ith  $2; 

,innuiti< 

The   fundamental    justification    for    State 

insurant  the    same.     It    represents   an 

apt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  secure 

for  then  I  insurance  al  reduced 

by  ma-  fzu  es  already  in 

e.    This  feeling  of  need  for 

ified  by  the 
of  the  Armstrong   I  ivestigating 
nmittei  i  <>rk  in  1005. 

I  the  n-|*)rt  of  this  committee  I 

re   pginrd    in    tin    w  i  1  onsin 
ding  for  a  join!  in 
n  to  \m  carried  on  similar  to  vh.it  had 

1  appointing 
nmittee  t<>  in ■  ■  the  matter 

'l.iii;' 
the     1  •     '  1  I. it  iin 

lit. 


Whereas,  The  reports  of  three  of  said  companies 
disclose  the  following  facts: 

First :  That  their  combined  assets  amount  to  over 
one  billion  dollars;  second,  that  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  years,  they  have  practi- 
cally doubled  the  ratio  of  their  expenses  to  receipts; 
third,  that  during  a  prosperous  period  they  have 
reduced  dividends  to  less  than  one-third  the  per- 
centage formerly  disbursed;  fourth,  that  they  have 
accumulated  approximately  two  hundred  million 
dollars  in  surplus  profits;  fifth,  that  the  Wisconsin 
policy-holders  of  these  three  companies,  pay  an- 
nually over  52,500,000  into  the  treasury  of  said 
companies  over  which  they  exercise  no  control;  and 

Whereas.  Governmental  life  insurance  has  been 
found  to  be  absolutely  safe,  cheap,  free  from  op- 
pressive  conditions  and  cooperative  in  character. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  senate  be  appointed  to  investigate  into  the 
practicability  of  the  successful  operation  of  gov- 
ernmental and  state  life  insurance,  and  that  the 
result  of  their  investigations  in  brief  form,  together 
with  such  legislation  as  they  may  recommend,  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  next  legislature. 

The  words  of  the  resolution  suggest  the  in- 
fluence of  the  then  recent  disclosures  upon 
the  movement  toward  State  insurance.  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  committee  recommend- 
ed that  State  insurance  be  not  taken  up  at 
that  time.  Following  the  report  of  the  joint 
investigating  committee,  however,  laws  were 
ed  regulating  the  conduct  of  life-insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  Wisconsin 
which,  though  they  caused  a  large  number 
of  companies  to  withdraw  from  the  State, 
may  be  said  t(>  have  resulted  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  policyholders.  Much  legis- 
lation was  passed  in  New  York  and  other 
States  and  in  general,  following  the  upheaval 
of  1905,  the  abuses  disclosed  at  that  time  ha\  e 
largely  been  done  away  with. 

If  the  only  justification  lor  State  insurance 

■.ere  the  persistence  of  the  evils  disclosed  in 

1905.  it   i-  probable  the  State  insurance  acl 

would    never   have   passed.     However,   the 

feeling  of  need  for  insurance  Oi  the  hist  sort 

at  low  cost  which  date-  back  t'i  the  time  of 
Fli/.tir  Wright  compelled  the  reconsideration 
of  the  earlier  report  of  the  Senate  committee 

and  the  pa     ing  1  il   1 1"    aC(   in    tOIX. 
t  \i  n.i     1  1  1  0P1   w    PI  IN 

I  h<  0  pr«  edenl  for  State  insurant  e 

in  tl  U        In   [905  the  Florida 

1  .1  mi  1 
.,1  tl  :.  but  did  nol  1  ome  t"  a  vote  in 

the  i'  rged  foi  adoption 

I  1(1     litit     U.I 

•  upon. 

ral  "i 

I  -  .11    and    1  "lit  liliu 
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(2)  Involving  a  government  monopoly. 
Involving  active  competition  by  ihe 

State  with  the  companies. 

•ling  the  Wis<  onsin  plan. 

The  lir-t  plan  is  typified  by  tin-  English 
Lloyd-George  erne,  where,  however,  the 
essential  parts  of  tin-  scheme,  are  the  insur- 
ance  against  sickness,  invalidity,  and  unem- 
ployment rather  than  the  ordinary  life  in- 
surance; and  in  the  German  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Italy  represents  the  attempt  t<>  secure 
ernmenl  monopoly  of  insurance,  and  New 
Zealand,  which  i-  the  -tock  example  of  a  state 
life  insurance  scheme,  enters  into  active 
competition  to  get  business.  The  plans  most 
nearly  resembling  the  Wisconsin  scheme  are 
perhaps  represented  by  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  In  Canada  there  was  established 
in  1908  a  Department  of  Government  An- 
nuities for  issuing  contracts  of  this  form;  and 
in  Great  Britain,  insurance  or  annuities  may 
be  purchased  through  the  savings  bank 
po-t  offices,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Wisconsin  plan  being  the  absence  of  compul- 
sion or  contribution  of  money  by  the  State 
and  the  refraining  from  active  competition 
by  the  use  of  agents  or  from  attempting  to 
establish  a  State  monopoly. 

1111     STATE    PLAN    II  \>     \I>V  \N  I  VGES 

In  1005  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  then 
Governor,  in  a  message  submitted  to  the 
legislature  -aid  concerning  life  insurana  : 

With  the  exception  of  the  corporations  which 
control  tin-  transportation  facilities  "t  the  com- 
monwealth, t here  i-  no  class  <>t  corporations  more 
in  need  of  careful  .mil  economical  administration 
1  ban  those  which  make  a  business  ol  life  insurance. 
h  i-  the  business  \\  hie !' 
youth  and  mature  manhi  .  uard  ol< 

ami  the  comforts  of  home  for  the  widow  and  or] 

In    view    of    this    intimate    dependence    of 
I  welfare  on  the  channels  for  savii 
represented  by  insurance  instituti  may 

summarize  the  advantages  of  te  plan: 

1     It    i-   absolutely   sound   and   i-   1 
ducted  on  the  sami  ill  sound  "old- 

line-"  life  insurant 

It  is  (  !•<■  ip.      Tli  t  is 

done  away  with  entirely.     I 

rises  C  small,  and  th<  peration 

which,  with  th<  >f  inter  ned  and 

the   rate   of   mortality   actually   e\periei 
determines    the    rate    of    divide  the 

policyholder,  b  tin-  lowest  possible.     I  lib  b 
brought    about    through    the   elimination    of 


agents'   commissions  and  overhead  charges 
tor  ol'tn  ials  and  management. 

The  policy  provisions  are  liberal.  Pre- 
mium- are  payable  annually,  semi-annually, 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  at  the  option 
of  the  insured.  In  fact,  the  insured  may  pay 
as  much  and  as  often  a-  he  pie  I 

where  the  payments  are  deferred,  the  amount 
is  charged  as  a  loan,  again-t  the  reserve  until 
I  aid.  If  payment  of  premiums  ceases  en- 
tirely, the  amount  due  is  periodically  charged 
a-  a  loan  a-  long  as  the  amount  so  chai 
with  interest  to  the  next  policy  anniversary 
does  not  exceed  the  reserve  at  that  date. 
When  .-uch  loan  does  exceed  the  reserve,  the 
policy  is  cancelled  and  any  portion  of  the 
individual's  reserve  remaining  to  hi-  credit 
b  returned  to  him. 

In  case  advance  payment  of  premiun 
made  the  insured  is  allowed  credit  at  the  rate 
of  interest   actually  earned  for  any  deposit 
more  than  one  year  in  advance. 

lutely  no  forfeiture-,  and  if  it 
is  desired  to  -urrender  the  policy  the  full 
amount  of  the  reserve  IS  paid. 

There    is    no    restriction    a-    to    change    in 

occupation  or  travel. 

The  in>ured  may  borrow  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  reserve. 

The  insured  b  furnished  with 
and  information  completely  explaining  the 
disposition  of  all  money  paid  by  him.  He  is 
furnished  in  advance  with  tables  showing  the 
amount  charged  for  expenses,  the  amount 
charged  -t    of    insurance,    the    in t 

accumulation,  and  the  individual  reservi 
every  Near  during  the  possible  history  oi  the 
contract.  Thus  everything  is  done  in  the  open 
and  the  insured  know-  beforehand  all  the 
facts  concerning  his  policy,  all  oi  which  helps 
to  make  general  the  understanding  oi  in- 
surance principles. 

It    will    increase    confidence    in    life 

insurance  and  encourage  the  extension  oi  its 

protex  tion  to  t  ident  oi  th<    -         and 

increase  the  busines  md  companies  and 

■ 

The  present  form-  may  lead  to  p 
m  for  annuities  to  protect  old  age  and 
perhaps  to  other  forms  oi  insurance  in  some 
of  the  fields  where  more  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments ha\  e  entered.  The  ability  of  the  State 
to  meet  a  need  through  the  present  plan  of 
ordinary  life  insurance  and  annuities  may 
determine  its  extension  to  the 

pressing  Gelds  of  cident,  and 

invalidity    insurance    and    workmen-    com- 


WILL  THE   DEMOCRATS   REVERSE 
OUR   FOREIGN    POLICIES? 

BY  A  VETERAN  OBSERVER 

[The  following  article  attempts  to  outline  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  interpreted  by 
•  high  Democratic  authority.     This  expression  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  an  editorial  utterance  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews. — The  Editor.] 


INEVITABLY  there  must  be  a  great  change 
■■■  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  election  which  made  Wood- 
row  Wilson  President  and  gave  the  Democ- 
racy control  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
-e  of  Representatives.  It  may  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  the  change  will  be  radical, 
but  it  can  be  little  less  than  that  if  the  new 
President  carries  out  the  ideas  which  have 
prevailed  in  his  party  and  to  which  he  is 
committed  by  party  platforms  and  Congrc— 
nal  declaratio; 

jt  logically,  the  accession  of  the 

Democr  rty  to  power  i  ihat  the 

Philippi:  iuld  be  rid  that  we 

ild  no  longer  ass  the  attitude  of  the 

I  iceman  of   the  American  Continent. 

I  and    territorial    aggrandizement 

e  halted  and  the  in  that 

direction  during  the  past  fourteen  \c  r-  re- 

nited  States  should  no  longer 

i  behind  any  men!  or  faction  in 

•i  and   Central   America,   but  allow  the 

public  -  e  their 

in    their   own    way.      The    United 

houhi  no  longer  stretch  the  Monroe 

tent  that  our  government 

•   >  harge  of  the  n  d  settle 

made   by   Europeans   u\*>n   the 

outh.    Our  right  to  inter- 

I        n  affairs   should  be  modified 

all  thou  I 

I .  '.  ouno  .  bis 

but    hi-    public     utfc 

id  the 

indi<  at<-  ,1  pol 

i  t  urn 

fled     b 

I  '  1 


Hawaii.  It  caused  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  a  protectorate 
o\er  Cuba,  and  the  construction  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  It  made  the  United  States  a 
"world  power,"  meaning  that  this  country  be- 
came enmeshed  in  world  politics,  especially  as 
affecting  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  destruction  of  the  few  worthless  Spanish 
ships  in  Manila  Bay.  unnecessary  as  it  now 
appears,  changed  the  whole  course  of  the 
United  States  in  a  most  important  respect. 
It  made  us  expansionists  and  possessors  of 
almost  unknown  lands  beyond  the  seas. 
Hawaii  was  annexed  because  the  Philippines 
made  an  outpost  in  the  Pacific  necessary, 
according  to  the  eminent  strategists  who 
were  at  that  time  shaping  the  destinies  of  our 
country. 

Nearer  home,  but  not  quite  so  vital  nor 
expensive  as  the  operation-  in  the  Pacific, 
the  Spanish  war  gave  us  Porto  Rico,  a  pro- 
•  i 1 orate  over  Cuba  (which  bids  fair  to  ripen 
i  --ion  I,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  unnecessary  trip  of  the  battleship  Ot 
around  South  America,  in  order  to  join  a  fleet 
iii  Atlantic  water-  already  larger  than  was 
needed,  stimulated  such  an  interest  in  tin 
(anal,  and   was  -u<  h  a  convincing  argunun: 

in  favor  of  a  waterway  across  the  isthmus, 
nsl  ruction.    And  in  order 
to  obtain  a  righl  ol  way  across  the  isthmus 
our   government    pursued    a    course    v 

■  d    Ugly    ch  to  be    made,    and     left 

diplomi  pute    whi<  li    must 

confront  tin  I  ration. 

/ ///   Detnocratu    i  n  Opposition 

Lookii  ■  ; 

.  hal  ■  n  t  he  po  ition  ol  the  I  »<  mix  rati* 

pan 

In  c   when 

found  thai  tl" 

t  to  the 
I  in  I  hal 
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i  essioo  were  obtained.  As  a  party  tin-  I  >emo- 
i  r.its  opposed  tin-  treaty  which  annexed  the 
Philippines,  and  though  a  few  Democratic 
votes  were  obtained  to  secure  ratification, 
these  votes  caused  scandals,  denunciations, 

and  even  fist-fights  in  the  Senate.  The  hr-l 
national  declaration  by  the  Democrats  on  the 
subject  made  opposition  to  imperialism  and 
expansion  the  paramount  issue  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  a  position  which  met  with 
a  most  hearty  response  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  party.  In  Congress  the  Demo- 
crats voted  for  every  resolution  which  op- 
posed expansion.  They  opposed  legislation 
which  further  bound  the  Philippines  to  this 
country,  and  a  large  majority  opposed  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  which  virtually  gave  us 
a  protectorate  over  Cuba. 

Hut  most  important  of  all  is  the  last  dec- 
laration of  the  party  in  its  national  conven- 
tion in  the  platform  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson 
was  elected,  which  -ays: 

We  reaffirm  tin-  position  thrice  announced  by 
tin-  Democracy  in  national  convention  assembled 
against  a  policy  of  imperialism  and  colonial  ex- 
ploitation in  the  Philippines,  or  elsewhere.  We 
condemn  the  experiment  in  imperialism  as  an  inex- 
cusable ! "hinder  which  has  invoked  us  in  enormous 
expense,  brought  us  weakness  instead  of  strength, 
and  laid  our  nation  open  to  the  charge  of  aban- 
donment of  thi'  fundamental  doctrine  of  self- 
government.  We  favor  an  immediate  declaration 
of  the  nation'-  purpose  to  recognize  the  independ- 
of  tin-  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable 
government  can  be  established,  such  independence 
io  In-  guaranteed  by  us  until  the  neutralization  of  the 
islands  can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  other  powers. 
In  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pine-out  government  should  retainsuchlandasmay 
be  ni  tor  <  oaling  stations  and  naval  b 

Freedom  to  the  Philippines 

No  other  interpretation  can  be  placed  upon 
that  positivi  rtion  than  that  immediate 

steps  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the  freedom 
of  the  Philippine  3.  Vnd  legislation  is  now 
pending  in  the  Democratic  House  ^i  Repre- 

ith  that  end  in  view.  It 
that  every  move  under  Republican  rule  has 
beefj  in  the  direction  of  permanent  retention 
of  the  Philippic  -  Forts  have  been  built; 
a  large  system  <>f  fortifications  and  ru 
stations  begun;  harbor--  have  been  unproved; 
bond-  have  been  i-  rj  guaranteed;  the 

Filipino^    have    been    taught    the    English 

language;     free  trade  in    the  staple  products 

of  the  islands  has  been   granted;    in 
everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make 
the  acquisition  perpetual     but  in  the  face 
^i  all  this  has  been  the  opposition  of  tin- 1  dem- 
ocratic   party    and    it-    constant    reiteration 


that  the  people  of  the  islands  should  have 
freedom  and  self -government  And  that 
affirmative  action  in  this  direction  will  be 
taken  by  the  party  which  is  soon  to  a--ume 
the  reins  of  government  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

The  Democratic  party  has  not  feared  the 
sentimental  cry  about  "hauling  down  the 
American  flag.'"  The  flag  was  taken  down 
in  Mexico  and  twice  it  has  been  hauled  down 
in  Cuba.  President  Cleveland  boldly  hauled 
down  the  flag  in  Hawaii  and  reinstated  the 
dethroned  monarch.  So  there  will  be  no 
hesitation  on  account  of  sentimental  consid- 
erations about  hauling  down  the  flag  and 
establishing  a  free  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  party  which  has  so  long  op|>osed 
the  j>olicy  of  expansion. 

Our  Oilier  Interests   in  the  Far  East 

Coincident  with  a  change  of  policy  regard- 
ing the  Philippines  will  be  a  change  in  regard 
to  China.  Our  interest-  in  China  will  dwindle- 
when  we  part  with  our  Oriental  p  :is. 
There  no  longer  will  be  a  necessity  for  backing 
a  "Chinese  loan."  nor  for  securing  railroad 
concessions  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  much 
less  the  excuse  that  our  interests  in  the  1 
East  demand  that  we  keep  abreast  with  other 
powers  exploiting  China.  In  fact  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  that  brand  of  our 
diplomatic  maneuvering  will  cease  even  if 
we  retain  p            m  of  the  Philippines. 

Our  Relations   to  Cuba   and  Central  America 

On  our  own  hemisphere  the  new  for. 
policy  should  be  most  important.  It  should 
insure  the  independence  of  Cuba,  even  if 
revolution  makes  doubtful  the  inauguration 
of  President-elect  MenocaL  Cuba  is  now 
cthing  volcano.  It  contains  a  population 
which  has  been  bred  to  revolution;  threat 
numbers  of  whom  are  utterly  without  care 
for  future  consequences  and  whose  patriotism 
reaches  no  higher  than  a  rifle  in  hand  and 
a   full  stomach. 

The  CU1  Spanish  misrule  has  been  upon 

the  peoples  of  South  and   Central   Amer: 
from  the  time  Columbu-  righted  the  Western 
Continent    Cuba  has  had  her  share  of  n 
government  and  oppression,  but  long  suffer- 

:  under  Spain  did  not  create  enough 
patriotism  among  the  people  I  pt   the 

gift  oi  freedom  made  by  the  United  Stat 
in  a  spirit   to  insure  permanent  self-govern- 
ment  with  the  ever-generous  ace  oi 
our  people.     On  the  contrary,  this  country 
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is  hated  because  it  prevents  revolution; 
stands  between  the  people  and  a  burdensome 
debt;  keeps  the  island  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion, and  otherwise  extends  its  protecting 
hand.  And  now  with  a  new  President 
duly  chosen  Cuba  faces  another  revolution. 
Threats  are  made  that  Mr.  Menocal  shall  not 
take  his  place  as  President.  The  faction  that 
opposed  him  can  easily  organize  a  revolution 
and  that  it  may  come  at  any  time  is  expected 
by  those  conversant  with  conditions  in  Cuba. 
Our  government  has  been  prepared  to  in- 
tervene on  short  notice  and  is  always  ready 
to  send  warships  and  troops  to  quell  an  insur- 
rection. If  the  new  revolution  is  not  in 
progress  when  Mr.  Wilson  becomes  President 

idministration  will  inherit  a  condition 
which  must  soon  force  it  to  act  decisively. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine will  no  longer  be  construed  to  mean 
that  the  United  States  will  guarantee  the 
stability  of  certain  governments  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  assume 
the  protection  of  foreigners  in  those  countries. 
The  Democrats  as  a  party  opposed  the  agree- 
ment by  which  we  assumed  control  of  the 
finances  of  Santo  Domingo  and  provided  for 
the  payment  of  that  country's  debts.    That 

the  beginning  of  a  i  of  protector- 

ates over  weaker  and  warring  republics  on 
thi-  contin< 

Claim 

the  most  important  contention 
be  settled  by  the  new  administration  is  the 
claim  of  Colombia  for  the  province  of  Pan- 
ama.   There  is  plenty  of  Democratic  a 

i     nama  was  torn  from  Colombia  by 
on  the  part  of  the   United  St 
.  in  which  our  warships  took  ; 
.  olution   planned  and   fomented  in   this 

country;   and  ma<!  .1  by  reason  of 

the  a<  tion  of  ht   in  denying 

'       >mbiu  the  right  to  re|>o— «•-,  her  rcvolu- 
I      •   I  iiiiot  be  re 

'    tlombia  ithoul  endangering 

our  ri^ht-*  on  tin-  isthmus  i-  conceded,  but 

■ 
pinion  of  fair-minded 
■   • 
'  s  asked  to  h.r. e  her  •  laim 

the   ii 
I  ribunal,  I- 

ill  fall 
n. 


its  rights  in  dictating  to  those  people  what 
they  should  do,  supervising  their  elections, 
and   otherwise   exerting   protectorate   privi- 


leges  over  them 


Our  Doings  in  Xicanigua 

The  course  pursued  by  the  United  States 
in  Nicaragua  in  landing  and  fighting  United 
States  troops  without  authority  of  Congre>- 
has  been  publicly  condemned  by  Senator 
Bacon  of  Georgia  in  the  Senate.  He  is  the 
prospective  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  it  is  expected  he  will 
have  great  influence  in  shaping  foreign  affairs 
after  the  4th  of  March.  Senator  Bacon  in- 
troduced in  the  last  session  a  resolution  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  and  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  army  in  lands  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  contended  at 
the  time  that  the  introduction  of  an  armed 
force  in  Nicaragua  was  an  act  of  war  and  the 
Constitution  expressly  forbade  war  unless 
authorized  by  Congress.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  resolution,  but  it  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  many  Democrats  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  that  part}-.  The  troops  were  used 
in  Nicaragua  to  prevent  a  revolutionary 
movement  from  overthrowing  the  established 
government.  Ostensibly  they  were  used  to 
protect  American  citizens  and  the  legation 
of  the  United  Stat 

The  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
included  in  its  scope  the  treaties 
made  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  for  tin 
control  of  the  finances  of  those  countries  and 
the  settlement  of  their  debts.  They  wc  re 
similar  to  the  arrangement  made  with  Santo 
Domingo,  but  the  scheme  was  to  be  financed 
by  big  money  interests  in  New  York,  which 

1  cause  of  some  of  the  opposition.     The 

.vcn-  opposed  to  tin-  ratification 

of  the  treatii  -  and  tiny  were  never  reported 

from  the  Committee  on   Foreign   Relations. 

certain  that  the  new  administration  will 

ittempl  to  further  extend  the  Monroe 

Doctrine  along  the   tame  lines,  but   rather 

in<  lination  to  withdraw  from 

dvani  <d  position 

/;/  //    in     1/ 

I  In    polii  v  ' .1    t In    jin   nit  udii 
with  t  to  Mexico 

idmini 
l    ten   t    almo  1    amounting  to   ii 
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an  extent  never  dreamed  of  in  rhen 

"hands  off"  was  our  declared  policy.  Neu- 
trality has  been  enforced  as  far  as  possible 
againsl  the  opponents  of  Madero,  but  this 
rnment  has  openly  abandoned  neutrality 
ingrantingaid  and  encouragement  to  Madero. 
It  has  encouraged  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
supplies  to  him  ami  has  allowed  him  to  take 
hi-  troops  across  our  territory  in  order  that 
they  might  more  effectively  attack  the  revo- 
lutionists. 

Our  excuse  for  interfering  in  the  affair 
Mexico  is  based  on  our  right  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  American  property.  We  have 
also  been  importuned  by  foreign  governments 
to  protect  their  citizens.  One  troublesome 
feature  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  that  for- 
eigners are  determined  to  make  us  responsible 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  their  people  if 
we  maintain  the  position  that  foreign  forces 
shall  not  be  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
debts  or  disciplining  small  republics  who  do 
nut  seem  able  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  foreign  residents.  Mexico  bids  fair 
l"  continue  a  troublesome  problem.  The 
clamor  of  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
Mexican  properties  and  the  demand  of  Ameri- 
can residents  in  that  country  for  protection 
is  something  that  must  be  heeded.  And 
yet  the  only  possible  protection  is  through 
.i  strong  government,  similar  to  that  oi 
President  Diaz,  and  such  a  government  had 
been  condemned  by  the  critic-  a-  an  oligarchy 
and  despotism.  Even  if  the  new  administra- 
tion does  not  support  Madero  it  may  find 
itself  obliged  to  support  some  other  leader  who 
i-  just  as  inefficient  and  who  will  be  beset  by 
revolutionists  on  every  hand. 

uth  American  Irritatio 

An  attempt  v  le  to  do  in  Venezuela 

:ically  what  was  afterward  accomplished 
into  Domingo,  but  the  haughty  Spanish 
people  of  that  country  refused  to  become  sub- 
to  our  -.--called  "good  offii  They 
led  our  overl                help  them  settle 
their  obligatioi             reigners  even  if  those 
foreigners    insisted    upon    possessing    their 
custom  ports  in  order  to              the  money. 
Since  that  time  our  government   ha-  no! 
sumed  very  much  in  the  way  of  exercising 
control   of   south   American   countril 

isthmus    ft  is  true  that  this  government 
did  join   what    might   be  termed 
of  power-"  to  prevent  war  betwi  iivia 

and  Ecuador.    Acting  with  Chili.  Argentina 
.md  Brazil,  the  United  States  told  those  -mall 


nation-  that  they  >hould  not  fight  with  each 
( >t  her  alt  hough  their  armies  were  then  confront- 
ing each  other  on  the  frontier.  While  the  result 
nipli.-hed  may  be  commended  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  may  well  be  doubted,  and 
wiuther  a  new  admini-tration  will  follow  the 
>ame  course  if  -imilar  conditions  should  arise 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
admini-tration  shall  inteq>ret  the  M> 
I  >octrine. 

That  the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in   recent   year-   h.  -  a    irritating   to   the 

peoples  of  Latin  America  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  No  country  can  be  entirely  satisfied 
when  a  stronger  country  tells  it  who  shall 
govern  it.  denies  it  the  right  to  overturn  a  sit- 
ting government,  and  by  force  of  arm-  puts 
down  a  revolution.  That  ha-  been  done  in 
Nicaragua  and.  in  continuance  of  the  -ame 
policy,  may  be  done  in  almost  any  other  coun- 
try. The  right  of  resolution  intry  is 
a  part  of  its  sovereignty.  Revolution  in 
many  of  the  Latin-American  countries  is  not 
only  a  right — it  is  a  pro:  ntrol  of  the 
custom  houses  and  the  final  'he  aim 
of  every  revolutionary  leader.  Without  the 
prospect  of  such  control  there  would  be  no 
incentive  to  revolution.  By  protecting  the 
custom  houses  and  the  finances  the  United 
States  ha-  made  revolution  unprofitable, 
but  has  not  increased  th  the 
people  on  that  account.  Naturally,  ui 
these  condition-  the  great  majority  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  for  handling  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government  and  they 
satisfied  Eo  continue  the  policy  will  incr 
the  dissatisfaction.  Revolts  will  be  put 
down  by  American  foJ  Gunboats  with 
marine-  in  readiness  to  land  must  patrol  the 
sts.  Altogether  it  will  mean  constant 
vigilance  and  activity  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  for  few  oi  the  internments  in 
those  countries  where  we  have  been  operating 
can  long  stand  .'lone  and  unaidt 

/   ■ 

The  extension  of  the  Monroe  I  ' 
been    forced    by    the    attitude    oi     1  UTO] 

rnments   which   insist    that    the    Latin- 
American  Republics  shall  pay  th<  due 
their  ci'             and   further  that   the   United 
must   insure  t!                    f   the  Uvea 
and  proper;                                    It  must  either 
the  American  continent  or  it  must  not 
object   to  the  occupation  of  jnirts  by  foi 
force-  to  collect  debt-  and  insure  the  safety 
of    forei               i    di-turbed    region-.      Our 
in    attempting    to    handle    the 
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finances  of  several  different  southern  coun-  ates  over,  and  regulation  of,  such  Latin- 
tries  has  endeavored  to  obviate  the  occupa-  American  states  as  seem  unable  to  control 
tion  of  any  territory  on  this  continent  by  their  own  affairs.  The  new  administration 
European  force.  Long  ago  Corinto  in  Xica-  must  either  accept  this  new  construction  and 
ragua  was  seized  by  a  British  force  and  the  application  or  abandon  it.  Action  will  be 
custom  receipts  taken  to  satisfy  a  British  required  one  way  or  another.  In  Santo 
claim.  It  was  to  avoid  a  like  occurrence  in  Domingo,  it  is  true,  the  condition  can  be 
Santo  Domingo  that  the  United  States  took  continued  on  the  ground  of  carrying  out  an 
control  of  the  finances  of  that  republic.  existing  agreement,  but  if  no  steps  are  taken 
Another  object,  philanthropic  in  its  way,  to  cancel  that  agreement,  to  withdraw  United 
is  to  protect  the  governments  of  Latin  Amer-  States  officials,  and,  what  is  more  important. 
ica  from  looting  by  the  avaricious  foreigners  to  withdraw  United  States  warships  that 
with  their  claims.  Xot  only  have  foreigners,  have  been  hovering  in  the  vicinity,  it  will 
but  our  own  American  citizens,  obtained  virtually  mean  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
concessions  and  acquired  claims  of  doubtful  policy  and  Santo  Domingo  will  continue  to 
regularity.  Those  countries  have  been  ex-  be  a  protectorate, 
ploited   by   freebooters  and  buccaneers  for 

many  years.    Preposterous  claims,  outrageous  .  1  Change  of  Policy  Expected 

interest  charges,  and  many  other  features  of 

half-civilized  administration  and  corruption.  What  seems  bound  to  precipitate  a  corn- 
have  been  the  curse  of  many  of  the  countries,  plication  of  foreign  troubles  upon  the  new 
The  altruistic  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  administration  is  the  fact  that  the  peoples 
•nt  administration  to  try  and  relieve  the  with  whom  we  have  had  so  much  to  do  for 
conditions  existing  has  been  commended  in  the  past  fourteen  years  have  little  concep- 
some  quarters,  while  in  others  the  course  has  tion  of  our  own  people  or  our  government, 
been  condemned  as  being  in  the  interest  of  They  do  not  fully  understand  that  the  change 
Wall  Street.  In  this  day  it  is  only  necessary  from  one  party  to  another  is  of  no  great  con- 
to  hang  a  Wall  Street  tag  on  any  projwsi-  cern  to  ourselves.  But  the  fact  that  the  party 
tion  to  make  most  politicians  wan-  of  it.  and  in  ixjwer  has  taken  an  active  interesl  in  their 
it  may  be  generally  assumed  that  diplomacy  affairs  so  long,  and  that  prominent  men  oi" 
of  the  aitrui.-tic  kind  in  relation  to  Latin  the  opposition,  and  now  of  the  successful 
America  will  be  divorced.  party,  have  opposed  that  activity,  naturally 

leads  them  to  expect   a  change  of  policy. 

Interpretation  "J  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Notably  is  this  true  in  the  Philippines  where 

the    Democratic   success   has   already   been 
udmini                  will                     to  hailed     as    meaning    independence     without 
rith  a  Monroe  Doctrine  problem.    Care-  delay.    And  so  far  as  those  people  are  con- 
fully    have    oui             men    avoided    giving  cerned    the   platform    declarations   and    the 
.ration  of  what  the  Monroe  pending  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
eally   mean        I"            ed    when  aentatives  gives  them  ample  assurance  that 
!<-d  to                  ituation  ari-inK  on  the  their  hopes  are  justified. 
An.--              tinent     Thi    Lod             ution        \    to  our  Central  American  republics  it 
in  i h«               in  tin-  last           'ii  of  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  can  undei 
/rc^,  do  tared  that  the  Monroe  Da  t  rim-  stand  something  of  what  takes  place  here  have 
fiat  our  government  would  not  permit  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  change 

d  by  a  foreign  of  policy.     \\  I  nator   Bacon    becomes 

continent.     That  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  committee 

■  the  l.i  but  that  i-  the  inter  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  thai  lii--  ■ 

tlution  has  no  for©  e  use  of  1  roop  • 

led  the  opinion  <of  a  majority  to  b<  in  thosi    southern 

,.  en  indor  i  d. 
n(  tion  of  the       ( learh    tl  ■<<  Ii   ha  t  hi 

i"  tl 'ii. 

in 

■  o    Ik  Hi  \  «      tin  i 
I 

I 
ilil  it    ■ 
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And  it  must  be  either  the  continuation  of 
a  |x)licy  which  has  evoked  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  by  the  Democrats  when  in  the 
minority,  or  a  decisive  movement  toward 
a  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  affairs 
of  governments  on  the  American  continent. 

Petidin  g  ( >:tcslions 

No  administration  can  turn  the  govern- 
ment over  to  another  party  with  a  clean  dip- 
lomatic slate.  Our  foreign  relations  cannot 
be  cleared  up  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  even  in  the 
four  months  which  elapse  between  the  time 
a  President  is  elected  and  when  he  takes 
office.  Diplomacy  cannot  be  hurried.  If 
it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Secretar 
State  to  have  every  pending  question  settled 
by  the  4th  of  March  he  could  not  bring  it 
about.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  slow  as 
diplomatic  negotiations.  Curiously  enough, 
both  sides  seem  to  feel  that  they  gain  by 
postponement.  At  least  they  know  they  have 
lost  nothing.  For  several  centuries  Turkey 
has  maintained  a  position  in  Europe  because 
her  diplomats  have  been  adepts  in  the  post- 
ponement of  all  negotiations. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration will  come  into  power  with  a  number 
of  very  important  questions  pending  which 
may  lead  to  other  complications.  ""Our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  have  been 
eful  and  highly  satisfactory,"  the  Pres- 
ident announce.--  to  Congress,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  many  important  matters  are 
not  subjects  of  contention.  There  are  many 
that  require  consideration  and  negotiation, 
and  most  of  them  will  be  inherited  by  the 
Wilson  administration. 

>lls 

From  the  beginning  of  our  history  we  have 
had  difficult  diplomatic  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  there  will  be  a  fresh  crop  of  dis- 
putes  on  hand  when  the  older  1  I  \Wi\. 

One  new  question  for  which  I 
sponsible  is  that  granting  free  tolls  thr 

i  •    mal    for  American   1 

shipping.      While    I  Britain    makes   the 

protest  and  is  the  country  which  will  earn- 
on  the  negotiatioi  mtry  in  the 
world  is  inter.  mtry  is 
opposed  to  the  position  which  we  have  taken. 

lUrse  our  people  1:  Med  th. 

into  the  idea  that   we  Can  do  what  v. 
with  our  own  canal.     Tin  ;ht  to  be  DO 

ition    about    that    if    we    had    not    taken 
Great  Britain  into  a  sort  of  partnership  about 


sixty  year-  ago  when  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  was  negotiated.  That  treaty  was  su- 
per-eded  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  by 
which  equality  in  canal  tolls  was  guaranteed 
to  all  nations.  Absolutely  and  beyond  ques- 
tion there  can  be  no  way  of  juggling  the 
words  so  as  to  make  them  mean  less  than 
what  they  say  and  in  excepting  our  coast 
shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls  we  are 
breaking  the  treaty.  Naturally  Great  Brit- 
ain protests  and  some  day  our  people  will  pay 
for  the  blunder.     It  acy  of  the  Republi- 

can administration  to  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. It  may  be  passed  along  for  a 
number  of  years,  for  Great  Britain  bides  her 
time. 

As  an  illustration  of  her  patience,  and  also 
her  aptitude  for  selecting  the  psychological 
time,  the  Dawson  claim  may  be  cited. 
Dawson  was  a  British  subject  and  more  than 
a  score  of  years  ago  he  was  ag  the  Kan- 

sas plains.  He  and  his  family  were  killed  by 
Indians  or  persons  disguised  as  Indians.  At 
all  events,  his  relatives  presented  a  claim  and 
Great  Britain  set  up  the  contention  that  the 
United  States  did  not  furnish  the  adequate 
protection  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  on  that 
subject.  For  about  ten  years  the  negotia- 
tions dragged  and  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten.  And  then  came  the  Spanish  war. 
It  seemed  to  Great  Britain  that  an  auspicious 
time  for  settlement  had  arrived  and  just 
when  we  were  welcoming  the  moral  support 
of  any  one  nation  in  Europe  the  Da 
claim  was  revived  and  it  was  settled. 

Those  who  know  a  little  of  the  mysterious 
diploma.  Mbion  expect  that,  no  matter 

how  the  negotiations  over  the  canal  tolls 
may  lag.  a  time  will  come  when  Great  Britain 
can  force  us  to  take  the  question  to  The 
Hague.  Xo  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
the  decision  of  that  tribunal  will  be  against 
the  United  States.  And  it  will  mean  the 
return  of  every  dollar  that  may  have  been 
collected  in  canal  tolls  from  forei  els. 

A'  la 

\-  inada  is  a  ;  the  British 

empire  relations  with  that  country  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  vexations  of  diplon 
It  might  seem  that  the  boundary  and  fish- 
eries   disputes    have    all    been    settled,    but 
violations  of  treaties  and  di-  -ome 

particular  point  which  has  been  overlo. 
are  constantly  becoming  the  source  of  new 
disputes  and  more  negotiations.     Even  now 
a  boundary  commission  is  trying  to  adjust 
disputes  over  water  courses  which,  by  the 
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original  treaty,  determine  the  line  between  and  may  be  broken  at  any  time.  More  than 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  that,  nothing  has  been  gained  in  the  way  of 
Canadian  reciprocity  is  also  a  subject  to  guaranteeing  to  the  Jews  of  American  citizen- 
be  passed  on  to  the  party  triumphant  in  the  ship  the  rights  they  demand  when  traveling 
November  elections.  In  a  large  measure  in  Russia.  Although  there  was  a  passport 
that  is  something  for  Congress  to  consider,  provision  in  the  treaty  which  has  been  abro- 
but  it  will  come  before  the  executive  depart-  gated,  it  had  no  place  in  a  commercial  treaty, 
ment  also.  Canadian  reciprocity  was  made  If  a  new  commercial  treaty  is  negotiated  the 
able  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  passport  subject  should  be  eliminated  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-second  covered  in  a  separate  treaty.  And  how  can 
Congress  aided  by  the  Democratic  minority  in  such  a  treaty  be  made  in  the  face  of  the  atti- 
the  Senate.  There  is  a  supposition  that  reci-  tude  of  the  Russian  Government?  It  is 
procity  was  killed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Laurier  known  that  this  very  question  figured  in  the 
government  in  Canada,  but  there  is  a  belief  recent  Presidential  campaign  to  a  large  extent, 
that  when  Canada  recovers  from  the  scare  and  it  is  naturally  expected  that  the  new  ad- 
of  annexation,  which  really  caused  the  defeat  ministration  will  try  to  seek  an  adjustment, 
of  reciprocity  in  that  country,  the  Canadians  It  will  require  the  shrewdest  kind  of  diploT 
will  realize  the  advantages  to  them  in  the  macy  to  secure  a  treaty  with  Russia  that  will 
agreement  and  ratify  it.  unless,  in  the  mean-  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
time,  action  has  been  taken  by  the  United 

States  to  repeal  the  law.     Such  repeal  was  Pressing   Problems    in    'Dollar   Diplomacy" 
undertaken  when  the  tariff  bills  were  under 

consideration  during  the  Sixty-second  Con-  "Dollar  Diplomacy"  has  been  condemned 

-  and  the  repeal  was  voted  into  one  or-  in  rather  severe  terms,  more  particularly  as 

of  them.     At  all  events,  Canadian  reci-  applied  to  the  Latin-American  republics.    But 

procity  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  party  soon  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  "Dollar  Diplo- 

'ake  charge  of  the  government.  macy"  has  been  the  effort  to  extend  Ameri- 
can trade  through  the  Department  of  State, 

Our  Trade  with  Russia  which  heretofore  has  been   devoted   almost 

wholly  to  diplomatic  affairs.     Under  the  new 

Whatever  may  become  of  the  negotiations  system  there  has  been  created  in  the  Depart- 

-•    dish  a  modus  Vivendi  with   Russia  ment  of   State    a   commercial    bureau  with 

in   order    to   continue   uninterrupted    trade  four  divisions,  called,  respectively,  "Western 

relations  upon  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  Europe"  the  "Near  East,"  meaning  Medi- 

which  ua-  abrogated  by  instructions  of  Con-  terranean  Asia  and  Africa,  the  ''F;ir  East," 

till  remains  an  adjustment  of  meaning  the  Oriental  countries  and  Australa- 

the              rt   question   which  was  the  real  sia,   and   "Latin   America,"   including   also 

rupture.     With  great  acclaim  those   countries   bordering   on    the   Gulf  of 

and            y  any  opposition,  (  ico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.    That  Demo- 

.lution  at  the  behest  of  the  J<       h  cratic  opposition  lias  developed  to  this  form 

»Ie  in  the  I                          That  action  of  proposed  trade  expansion  was  shown  in  the 

•   a  lor                  rard  making  William  1.            ion  <>f  Congress  when  the  Bouse  "l 

r  of  New   York,  but  it  left  Representat            il   off  the  appropriations 

a  diplomatic  tangle  whir  h  i-                    ed.  for  the  bureau  in  the  supply  bill  tor  thi 

It                         ntly  di              I  that  the  utive  departments.    The  assertion            iad< 

e  in    R  I  hat  pra<  t  i «  ally  th<                  ll  -  wer< 

•ut  $80,000,000  annually,  through    other    departments    and    bun 

nl  to  1  I  foliar  I  >iplo                              I  relati 

be  impost  u  in  the  I  »■                       tate 

might  wl  by  the  Republi                   and  tin 

It  will  be  in' 

As  ;■                                  th<-  I  nether  tin                          ill  r>  pur 

■  n  t  he  power  in  all  iraiu  h< 

ird  in  the  I »  ti<   part)      It 

ntry  1                           ted  thai    imilar  a<  tion 
•1  I.y  t!                                       N 

n  tli.it  ii 
ect  tl  'I' 

ible  parti              I 
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phasi  of  "1  dollar  Dipl< 

perplexity  in  foreign  affairs  to  th.  that 

confront  the  new  administration. 

my  and  France 

Trade  troubles  with  both   I 
France  are  perennial.     There  has  not 
a  time  for  many  years  when  negotiatioi 
some  kind  were  not  in  ]  th  those 

nations  to  settle  Contentions  over  the  admis- 
sion  of  ovur  products  to  their  market-  or  the 
admission  <>t'  tluir  products  to  our-.  The 
questions  which  fall  to  the  next  administra- 
tion  may  not  be  entirely  new.  >,<.r  will  they 
involve  anything  upon  which  there  have  been 
party  differences  in  our  own  country.  With 
a  reduction  of  taritT  duties  by  the  Democratic 
party  there  should  be  established  a  basis  of 
adjustment  less  difficult  than  under  Repub- 
lican rat  ity.  Yet  much  of  the  com- 
merce from  those  countri  • .-dally  that 
of  wine-,  i-  considered  to  be  under  the  head 
of  luxuries,  always  the  subject  of  high  r 
and  both  Germany  and  Fran.  ways 
insisted  that  our  high  duties  on  such  articles 
nable. 

( .<  rmany,  also,  has  a  method  of  her  own  in 
dealing  with  commerce,  looking  out  for  the 
German  producer  all  the  time.  In  order  to 
stimulate  any  industry  Germany  will  make 
a  prohibitive  tariff  and  will  also  make  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  which  will 
have  tin-  effect  of  keep  ial  ri\al 

out  of  her  market-.  At  present  there  i-  under 
contemplation  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
petroleum  of  Southern  Russia,  Roumania, 
and  Austria,  though  of  inferior  quality,  may 
be  imported  into  Germany  by  a  method 
which  will  exclude  the  superior  oil  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.     This  proposal  | 

ur  as  to  secure  from  independent  con- 
cerns in  America  a  hitter  gr  oil  than 

produced  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  miring 

with  the  inferior  oil-.  By  making  a  monop- 
oly «\  the  «.il  trade  Germany  can  effectively 
shut  out  the  greatest  oal-prodw  icern 

in   the   world.     Of  COUTSC   the   I  nited   St.tte- 

will  not  consent  without  protest  to  have  dis- 
crimination practised  upon  any  commei 
organization  of  this  country,  even  if  it  b 
unpopular  combination  which  irose- 

CUted  under  our  own  la 
t ration  as  well  a-  the  i  I  for 

t  qua!  treatment  of  all  comm<  i 

nation-. 


Our  J'.  Japan  a* 

In  the  Orient  there  will  ever  1  • 
which  are  troublesome  and  which  have  no 
relation  to  party  divisions  in  the  United 
States.  The  treatment  to  be  accorded  the 
Japanese  people  in  this  country  h.. 
rise  to  serious  difficulties,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Japanese  que— 
tion  i>  a  live  one  and  may  at  any  time  call 
for  important  action.  Japan  ha-  evidently 
been  anxious  to  acquir  tation  on 

the  American  continent.  The  Lodge  re-olu- 
tion  on  thi-  subject  was  directed  at  Japan  and 
meant  to  -top  supposed  negotiate  that 

government  for  a  -tation  in  Mexico  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California.    The 
Japai  pulation  in  the  Hawaiian  islands 

has  been  considered  a  menace  and  ha- 
the  hurried  efforts  in  pushing  to  completion 
the   military   stronghold   which   the   United 
States  i-  making  in  Hawaii  as  well  :ring 

the  safety  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  naval  -tation. 
While  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  have 
been  emphatic  in  refuting  rumor  that 

tended  toward  even  threatened  hostilities, 
the  constant  Japan  ;r  -care   ha-   called 

for  careful  diplomatic  consideration  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

In  time  the  new  Republic  of  China  must 
be  recognize        5  our  people  thought 

mould  be  foremost  in  such  recognition. 
Much  weight  was  given  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Sul/.er.  i.a  New  York,  in  framing  and  introduc- 
re-olution  in  the  House  '■'i  Representa- 
tives congratulating  the  new  republic  ujxm 
it-  birth.  He  was  chairman  of  the  II 
committee  on  Foreign  Affair-  which  gave  the 
lution    particular    prominen<  Th 

in    contemplation    the   introduction   of 
a  resolution  by  Mr.  Sul/.er  calling  upon  this 
rnment   to  recognize  the   new    republic 
<A    China,   but    upon  consultation   with   the 
Department  of  the  proposal  was  aban- 

doned as  it  was  shown  that  the  several  pow- 
ers, acting  in  concert,  can  best  handle  the 
Chinese  situation.  Save  for  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  effort  to  secure  business  advan- 
3  in  China.it  is  quite  likely  that  the|H>licy 
of  the  new  administration  with  respect  to  that 
country  will  not  differ  from  that  which  has 
pursued  heretofore,  ui  w  complica- 

-    •       age  <  onditions. 

Party  Wet  of  Policy 

Heretofore  a  eh.;  Part>'  has  not  in- 

volved   any    change    in    the   conduct    of   our 
pi  relation-  .>r  foreign  policy  in  mat 
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matters  and  with  the  more  important  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  President  Cleve- 
land reversed  the  Harrison  program  in 
Hawaii  and  President  McKinley  in  turn  re- 
versed the  Cleveland  policy.  But  Hawaii 
was  an  incident,  although  later  it  became 
a  long  step  in  our  expansion  policy.  It  has 
been  sixteen  years,  however,  since  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  had  any  voice  in  shaping 
foreign  policies.  In  that  time  we  have  become 
a  "  world  power,"  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  opposition  of  the  party  about  to  take 


control  of  the  government.  In  the  progress 
of  events  steps  have  been  taken  which  brought 
forth  vigorous  criticism  of  men  recently 
promoted  to  positions  of  power  and  control 
who  voiced  the  sentiment  of  their  party. 
Promise  has  been  made  that  some  of  those 
steps  taken  will  be  retraced  and  that  a  modi- 
fication of  policies  pursued  may  be  expected. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  course  of  the 
new  administration  and  the  party  in  power 
in  Congress  after  the  4th  of  March  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest. 


OUR  NATIONAL  POLICIES  AS   PRESI- 
DENT TAFT  SEES  THEM 


THE    most    authoritative    and     compre- 
hensive declaration  of  Republican  policy 
in  our  foreign   relations  is  to  be  found  in 
Pre-ident  Taft's  first  message  to  the  present 
>n  of  Congress,  sent  on  the  morning  of 
December  3.     Thi-  mi  4  a  Republican 

lent,  showing  the  continuity  of  Re- 
publican jx^lities  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
furni  rtain  illuminating  and  significant 

cont-  the  tenets  of  Democratic  foreign 

policy  as  formulated  in  the  foregoing  article 
from  general  Democratic  doctrine.  We  are 
therefore  quoting  for  our  readers  significant 
portions  of  the  President's  i  on  our 

nportant  foreign  problem 
The  position  of  the  United  in  the 

moral,  intellectual,  and  material  relation 
the  family  of  nati'  P      [dent    I 

should  be  a  matter  of  vital  ii  .cry 

n. 


Wh  i    wi-e  di|>loll. 

.  Icmly    pluni 


I    fl 

flu  t  of  |l   •' 


ship  and  wholly  dissociated  from  differences 

as  to  domestic  policy."  In  reviewing  the 
year  in  our  foreign  relations,  the  President 
states  that  his  main  endeavor  was  to  "define 
clearly  certain  concrete  policies  which  are  tin- 
logical,  modern  corollaries  of  the  undisputed 
and  traditional  fundamentals  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

Coming  to  the  much  discussed,  somewhat 
criticized  policy,  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  dollar  diplomacy,  President  Tail  says: 

This  poli(  v  i-  one  thai  appeals  alike  to  idealistic 
humanitarian  sentiments,  to  tin-  dictates  of  sound 
policy  and  Btrategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial 
aims.  It  ban  effort  frankly  directed  to  the  increase 
of  American  trade  upon  the  axiomatic  principle 
tli.it  the  Government  of  the  I  nited  States  -lull 
extend  all  proper  support  to  every  legitimate  arid 

ii  i.il     American     enterprise     abroad.     Hoi 
•^re.it    have   been   the   results  of   thi~  diplomacy, 
coupled   with  the   maximum  and   minimum   ]>"i 

1  of  the  i.iriit  law,  will  be  seen  by  Bom< 
sidcration  oi  t  he  wonderful  in  icport 

t  hi     '  nited    Stati         I  '••  cau  •     modi  1  n 
diploi  im<  n  Lai,  there  h 

at  tribute  i"  it  none  but 

iiil.ii' 

iu<  li  hi  impression  in  ■!  the 

liii  Ii     thl  '■•      ' 

in  t In  if  ai I'i 

diation  made  by  1  he  I  nit<  d 

|HI\\t    I    - 

■  i ■  1 1  i «  I  in  ( "liin.i.  I  In   poli<  ) 
m  i.il     1  '      in 

1  .I.),  thai  1  ountrj  to  help  il 
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"",li""  "'  th  ntial  r.  form  i  tage  of  our  ha\  ing  a  maximum  and  minimum 

^Pledged  b>  treaties  whhthi   I  nit,  and  pr0visioii  to  our  tariff,  and  asks  Congress  for 

other  powers.  .  .  .    the  polici  ol  promoting  inter-  '         ,  .... 

national  accord  among  the  powers  having  similar  supplementary  legislation  in  thus  matter. 

ity  rights  as  ourselves  in  the  matters  of  reform,        lu   the   matter  ol   arbitration   with   Great 

which  could  nol  beput  into  practical  effeci  withoul  Britain,  he  calls  attention  to  the  Alaska  Fur 

the  common  con  all,  ^was  likewise  adopted  St.a,  Convention  of  Julv,  ion,  and  the  final 

in  the  case  ot  tin-  lo.m  desired  l>\   (  hina  lor  tl  ,  .    .      x.  J   .-  '    . ?     \     .  , 

settlement  ot  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  dis- 
pute in  July  last,  and  sj>eak-  hopefully  of  the 

In  Central  America,  "the  aim  has  been  to  settlement  of  the  differences  with  Mexico  in 

help  such  countries  as  Nicaragua  and  Hon-  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Chamizal 

duras  to  help  themselves."  Hut  "the  national  He  regrets  "the  unfortunate  failure  of  our 

benefit  to  the  United  State-  is  two-fold."  government  to  enact  recommended  legislation 

with  regard  to  the  international  regulation 

I  irst,  it  i-  obvious  that  tin   Monroe  doctrine  i-  0f  opium  " 
more  vital   in  tin    neighborhood  of  the  Panama        „'     .    '  ,      _    ..       _^    ,.  , 

<,nal  and  the  zone  ol  the  Caribbean  than  any-        Coming  now   to  the  Italian-Turkish  and 

where  else.     There,  too,  the  maintenance  of  thai  Balkan    wars,    the   President    speaks  of  our 

doctrine  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  United  States,  "absolute  neutrality  and  complete  di-intcr- 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  countries  within  estedness,"  hut  felicitates  the  American  peo- 
thal    -phcrc   -hall   be   removed   trom   the   icopardv       ,  ,  ,      .  ,         ,       tl     .   , .  '  IT 

involved  by  heavj   foreign  debt  and  chaotic  na-  Ple  °?  l,u'  work  done  h-v  t,u'  K       l  Pe 

tional  finances  and  from  the  ever-present  danger  of  justifies  the  despatch  of  American  warships 

international    complications    due    to    disorder   at  to  Turkish   waters,   "in  order  that   we  may 

home.     II.  ..,,   th«    I  nited  Stateshas  been  glad  to  lakc.  part<  in  >urh  measure  a>  maV  be  n< 
encourage  and  support  American  bankers  who  were  .1  ■       , 

willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  financial  s;ir>'  lor  tlu'  interested  nations  to  ado].: 

rehabilitation    of    such    countries    because    this  the  safeguarding  of  foreign  lives  and  property 

financial  rehabilitation  and  the  protection  of  their  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  event  that  B 

customhouses  from  being  the  prey  of  would-be  dangerous  situation  should  develo 
dictator-  would  remove  at  <me  -troke  the  menai  T  1      •  .  1       u       ■  1  .1 

of  foreign  creditors  and  the  menace  of  revolution-        In   Conclusion,   the   President   asserts   that 

arj  disorder.     Th<  second  advantage  to  the  United  as  a  nation  we  are  now  at   the  threshold  of 

States  i-  one  affecting  chiefly  all  the  southern  and  our  middle  . 
<  .nil  port-  and  the  business  and  industry  of  the 

South.     The  Republics  of  Central  America  and  the       The  nation  i-  now  too  mature  to  continiu  in  its 

Caribbean    possess   great    natural   wealth.      flu  y  foreign     relations     those     temporary     expedients 

need  onrj  a  measun  ol  stability  and  tin  means  ol  natural  to  a  people  to  whom  domestic  affairs  are 

financial  regeneration  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  peace  the  sole  concern.     In  the  past  our  diplomacy  baa 

and  prosperity,  bringing  profit  and  happiness  to  often  consisted,  in  normal  times,  in  a  met 

themselves  and  .,1    the  same  time  creating  con-  tjon  ()f  the  right  to  international  existence.     We 

ditions  sure  to  lead  to  a  flourishing  interchange  <>t  are  now  in  a  larger  relation  with  broader  rights  of 

trade  with  this  country.  ulir  own  and  obligations  to  other-  than  ourselvi  •-. 

\  number  of  principles  were  laid 

With  regard  to  Mexico  and  the  enforce-  down  early  in  the  histon   ol  thi-  Government, 

ment  of  neutrality  laws,  the  President  says:  ' lu'  recent  task  ol  our  diplomacy  baa  been  to 

adjust  those  principles  to  the  condition-  ot  to-day, 

Throughout  the  trying  |>eriod  ["years  of  revo-  to  develop  their  corollaries,  to  find  practical  appli- 

lution   and   of   counter-revolution"],   the   policy   of  cat  ion-  ot  the  old  principles  expanded  to  meet  new 

the  United  States  has  been  one  of  patient   non-  situations.     Thus  are  being  evolved  bases  ujx>n 

intervention,  steadfasl  recognition  ot  constituted  which  can  rest  the  superstructure  of  policies  which 

authority  in  the  neighboring  nation,  and  the  exer-  must  grow  with  the  destined)  if  this  nation, 

lion  ot  ever}  effort  to  >.m   tor  American  interests. 

.  .  .  the  responsibility  ol  endeavoring  to  safeguard         \-  to  the  Philippine-.  President  Taft,  in  a 

those  interests  ....d  the  dangers  inseparable  from  ^romi  message,  sent  to  Congress  on  Decem- 

iiropiii(|iiit\   to  so  turlmlent  a  situation  have  been  ,  ,  ,  ■,, 

great,  but  l  a...  happj  to  have  bo  n  able  to  adhere  U'r  6»  rderred  to  the  bill  pending  in  (  ongress 

to  the  policj  above  outlined.  to  grant  limited  independence  to  the  islands 

and  enunciated  Republican  policy  in  th< 

The    President    then    take-    up    financial  words: 
claims  settled  in  Latin  America,  to  "good 

offices"  brought  to  bear  in  securing  "order      W<  king  to  arouse  a  national  spirit 

and  tranquillity  "  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  **:  A- ,,mKr  thr  oIder  co,onial }h 

...  ,-.       ,,    ,  .    .'  .  such  a  spirit    .    .    .    nut  our  work  i>  tar  trom  d. 

in    Haiti,  and   m   Cuba,  in   supervising  the  0ur  dutj  to  the  Filipinos  is  far  from  discha. 
elections    in    Panama,    and    in    helping    th<  \         ent  declaration  even  of  future  inde- 

native-  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  as  Weil  pendence  would  retard  pi  by  the  dissci 

as  the  foreign  bondholders  of  those  countries,  and  disorder  it  would  arouse.  .  .  .  1.  would  make 

.  th<    helple—  lihpino  the  foot  lull  ol  Oriental  poll- 
ster commenting  on  the  increase  in  our  tics  under  ,,„.  protection  their 

foreign  trade,  Mr.    I'att  -peak-  ot  tin  independence  which  i 
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CURRENT  COMMENT  IN  THE  BRITISH 

PERIODICALS 

THE   most   thorough  and  comprehensive  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  a  federation  of 
treatment  of  current  world  topics  in  all  Europe  not  only  necessary  but  inevitable, 
branches  of  human  activity  or  speculation  is  J.   Howard  Whitehouse,   M.   P.,   makes  an 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  English  re-  appeal  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
views.     Such  reviews  as  the  Quarterly,  the  White  Slave  Traffic  bill,  recently  passed  by 
Contemporary,  the  Nineteenth  Century,   the  Parliament.     Dr.  Richard  C.  Maclaurin  in- 
Westminster,  the  National,  and  the  English  cisively  reviews  the  "Presidential  Campaign 
Review,    despite    the    sober    and    somewhat  and  the  Trust  Problem  in  America."     He 
mechanical  appearance  of  their  pages,  cannot  represents  the  opinions  of  President  Taft,  Dr. 
be  matched  in  the  world  for  exhaustive  and  Wilson,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  main 
authoritative  treatment  of  events  and  ideas  accurately,   without   making   any   comment 
that  are  of  concern  to  any  large  reading  pub-  himself.     Prof.  Alfred  Dennis  contributes  a 
lie.     The  English  Reiiru.1  of  Reviews,  which  sketch    of    President-elect    Wilson.       Mrs. 
he  topics  of  the  modern  world  in  Sturge  Gretton  reviews  the  letters  of  George 
much  the  same  way  as  that  with  which  the  Meredith      sympathetically      and      a  pp  re- 
readers  of  this  American  Review  are  familiar,  datively,  and  Miss  Constance  Spender  has 
with  its  larger  page  and  copious  illustrations,  an  article  on  the  Grimm  Fairy  Tales,  apropos 
is   more    sprightly    in    appearance    than    its  of  the  fact  that  the  brothers  Grimm  began  to 
contempor              in      England.       Then,      of  write  a  hundred  years  ago.    Finally  there  are 
course,  there  are  the  host  of  other  magazines  two  articles  on  proportional  representation. 
interest.  The  Quarterly  has  a  judicial  article  on  the 
During  the  past  few  months  the  serious  Iri-h  Home  Rule  question,  amounting  to  a 
-h  magazines  have  been  devoting  their  ponderous,  formidable  criticism  of  the  Ulster 
attention  to  the  various  pi           I  the  reform  position.      Mr.    Percy    Lubbock    considers 
-am  of  the  Liberal   ministry,   to  what  Browning's  poetry,  referring  to  the  poet  as 
Carlyle  called  the  ••condition  of  the  people"  "a  spiritual  ad  venturer  born  out  of  due  time." 
tion.    the   minute    ramification-   of   the  Other  purely   historical   articles  on    Roman 
tm  relation-,  and  other  sub-  and  mediaeval  topics  complete  the  Dumber. 
British  interest.  The  Nineteenth  Century  has  an  extraordinary 
in  it-  last  three  numbers,  article  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  often 
.  articles  on  world  politics,  not  referred  to  as  "the  mosl  plutocratic  peer  in 
uding  the  regular  monthly  department  of  England."    Now,  however,  he  glories  in  the 

number—  militancy    of    modern     British    democi 

;..  J.  Dillon  contributes  on  foreign  British  Imperialism,  he  claims,  is  not  ari 

of    the  cratic  and  jingoistic,  but  "(look  .it  Britain's 

Ireland     and    tnOSt    demo.  rati,     p  i     imperial 

rm  topii  | rary  to  t he  n id<  ly  held 

pinion,  nil  and  utilitarian 

ntry  in  th<  I    Pal 

\  I 

land  it  h   In 

•  ml  prii  '  «  hiefl) 

i  ipline 

I  '  li<  le   -.11    t  ' 

''■  ■ 

I  i  . 'ii.ii  nil 

el  ■  dm  ational  lopi<       \\  c 

!  .'.  .nth  tie  per  an 

-.ii   rlu 

nid       I  he 
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Ing  t<>  ed  upon  .is  the 

organ  <>!'  the  jingoistii    I  ni<  i  ist  party.     Its 
editor,  Mr.  L.  J    M  irtall)  : 

Germany,  i  Uing  upon  Jiri: 

in  his  monthly  editorial  round-up,  to  pn 
for  the-  inevitable  conflict  with  the-  Kaiser's 
navy.  The  November  number,  however,  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  .Mr.  Maxse  has 
arrived  at  the-  conclusion  that  the  German 
Emperor  reall)  A  writer  sign- 

ing himself  "Imperialist"  reads  a  lecture  to 
Premier  Borden.  ol  and  insists  that 

the  Dominion  must  help  the  British  navy 
inditionally.  We  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  in  a  feature  article  this  month, 
and  in  another  article  from  the  Round  Tabic, 
which  we  reproduce  in  this  department.  The 
Round  Table  is  uarterly  conducted  on 

somewhat  novel  lines.    It-  aim  is  "  to  publish 
a  quarl  mplete  review  of  Imperial 

politic.-,  entirely  free  from  the  bias  of  local 
part]  irs  in  each  portion 

of  the  Empire  are  "in  the  sole  charge  of  local 
residents  who  are  responsible  for  all  articles 
on  the  politics  of  their  own  country."    In  the 
•mmber.  besid<  -  l  Cana- 

dian navy,  there  are  noteworthy  studit 
Australi        N  \     van,  and 

t<  -. 

The  English  Review  is  edited  with  a  virility 

il  British  traditions.     In  the 

ember  number.  Mr.  Lisle  March  Phill- 

ipps  write-  or,  "Mr.   Lloyd-George  and  his 

luntry."      lb-   believes    that    the   Liberal 
part}-   i-   at    pn  uing   "(  1    to 

mechanism,"  but  i-  certain  that  the  Chan- 
cellor will  yet  save  hi-  party.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Murray  contrasts  higher  education  in  Scot- 
land with  that  in  England,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  latter,  in  an  article  which  make-  excellent 
supplementary  reading  to  the  study  in  the 
Westmin  '■>.  which  we  condense  on  another 
page.  B.  B.  Howe,  in  a  humorous  article  on 
■  M.ilthu-  and  the  Publishing  Trade,"  makes 
.1  plea  for  the  restriction  oi  the  production  of 

neo 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  i-  -aid  to  have  o 
n  marked   thai    of   tla 

/ine-  the  t\\<>  most  important,  in  hi-  opinion, 
the   Hibberi  J<<;<nt<i!  and   the    I 
;:.     ["he  Hibberi  i-  a  quarterly  de\ 
largely  to  the  discussion  of  religion,  theo 
and   philosophy.     A   striking  paper  in 
October  number  is  the  plea  made  by  the  na- 
tive Fiji  [slanders  for  Christi 
IB    Y.    Arkell    maintains    thi  Catholic 

(  hurcfa  in  Frani  npletely  n 

erated  as  a  result  of  disestablishment.     Pro- 

■r    Boh. lei-  the 


worth  of  th(  lyrnll  and  the 

"Modernist"   i  at   to  the   Protestant 

-.     1-  ra"k  I.  Baradi-t 
inder  the  title  ion  at  Sch- 

sums  up  the  signif  of  the    :  -i\e 

party  movement    to   American    li:  the 

initiation  of  a  new  era  o\  industrial  and  social 
justice  achieved  through  the  genuine  rule  of 
the  people."  Binally.  the  editor.  B.  B.  Jack-. 
demonstrates  that  "'under  democracy,  the 
area  of  authority  is  bei  tended." 

He  asks  whether  the  peopi  eing  tr;;: 

for  the  "corresponding  habit  of  obedience." 
The  Englishwoman  is  "into  the 

cultured    public    and    bri-  re   it    in    a 

convincing  and   m<  form  the 

the  enfranchisi  woman." 

Beside-  its  usual  \  aried  and  ably  condu< 
departments,  the  Ejiglish 
always  prints  a  number  of  feature  a: 
special   timely   value.     In   the  current    i 
(January)  the  noteworthy  signed  art: 
"The    Aim-    and     Polio 
Nicholas  Pashitch,  the  well  known   - 
statesman;    "Party    Politics    and    Nati< 
Efficiency,"   by  Lord  r\  ;   •■  1 

for  Wonu-n."  by 
Tekla  Hultin,  member  of  the  Finnish  Diet; 
and  "The  Truth  about  this  Count 
— meani    ;,  .land — by  R.  -s 

cer    Thomas.      Hr.    Pashitch  'rth  the 

Servian  point  of  view  .  -t  theAu- 

contention.  temperately  and  clearly.    Servia 
aims  at  economic  independence,  he  tells 
and    feels   that    to   ha\  conomk 

independence  she  must  h..  .n  outh 

the  sea.  which  shall  be  under  HO  control 
our  own  after  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and 
which  we  may  still  be  called  upon  to  make." 
Lord   Rosebery  reads   a   lecture  to  British 
party  government.    Japan,  he  insists. 
object  lesson  of  i  cy  in  this  respect.     He 

draws  comp  th<  Japai 

and  that  oi  England: 

There    i  doubt    been    plenty   of   party   in 

Japan,     tint    party    i-i    Japan    h.i-    no) 
inefficiency;   it    tends,   perhaps,   in   the  othei 
m.     It  appi 

a]  and  pri/i   ■>:  t  tti 

ly    represent    ■    nation    detent 

rii.it  not  a 

we  have  thri\. 
"thiT  diet  that  in  the  matter. 

We    regard   <>nr    ■ 
gladi  taith  ,i| 

one  will  i    than  the  other;  mi  wc  mail 

her.  which)  \ir  th.it  may  be.    The  possibility 
.uid  vit.ili/i 

1    to   CXI 

ir.     We  I 
i    ministi  i  -.    howei  the 

which  ' 
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will  soon  be  lost  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of 
parliamentary  discussion,  and  that  whatever  en- 
ergy they  can  preserve  when  they  emerge  must 
be  devoted  to  struggling  for  existence  on  provincial 
platforms. 

And  yet  there  is  work  to  do — pressing,  vital 
work,  which  does  not  admit  of  delay:  work  which 
would  fill  strenuous  years  even  if  Parliament  were 
suspended  and  not  a  speech  were  delivered. 

But  Parliament  must  sit  and  speeches  must  be 
discharged.  We  must  then,  at  least,  learn  from 
Japan  how  to  obtain  efficiency  in  spite  of  the 
party  systems. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Finland, 
Dr.  Hutlin  tells  us,  woman  suffrage  has  not 


proved  the  foolish,  useless  and  dangerous 
thing  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.  She 
believes  that  suffrage  would  be  as  effective  in 
England  as  in  Finland  "and  even  better, 
because  of  the  absence  here  in  England  of  the 
political  complications  'with  which  England 
is  faced.''  Mr.  Thomas  considers  Britain's 
food  supply  from  the  tenant  farmer's  point 
of  view.  This  class  in  Britain,  he  tells  us, 
has  failed  because  "of  insecurity  of  tenure  and 
inadequacy  of  compensation  on  leaving  their 
holdings."  They  hope  much  from  the  pro- 
gram of  the  present  Liberal  Government. 


CANADA  AND  THE  NAVAL  DEFENSE  OF 

THE  EMPIRE 


AS  we  record  elsewhere,  Premier  Borden 
announced    some    weeks    ago    in    the 
House    of    Commons   at   Ottawa    that,  fol- 
lowing Canada's  offer  to  apply  $35,000,000 
lor  three   Dreadnoughts  for  defense  of  the 
British  Empire.  "  the  British  Government  had 
1  that  a  Canadian  Minister  in  London 
should  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  I  I        -e,  and  that  without  con- 
sultation with   Canada'.-  representative,  no 
important    step    in    foreign    policy    will    be 
n."      It   is   clear   that    such    agreement 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  form  of  impe- 
rial federation.     Some  such  plan  of  cobpera- 
1  the  Dominion  and  the  mother 
country  ha-   long   been   anticipated;    and   a 
r  in  the  Rmiwl  Table  (Londo  [gests 

the  very  plan   r  !   to  in   the  Canadian 

I  ment.   The  subject "  Can- 

and  U.  ii   treated  from  three 

\-  it  .1  London  "; 

Opinion    in    Canada  "The 

...    \t    ■ . 

I  '.vth  of  the    I  ton  Lnit 

tain  problems  whu  b  1 

.id  foreign  [>olii  j       I 
/  ijbli 

■ 
■ 


a  single  navy  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government.  .  .  .  The  time  then,  is  ripe  for  both 
Canada  and  Australia  to  demand  some  share  m 
directing  the  policy  of  the  empire.  Yet  both  coun- 
tries must  be  patient.  Any  change  which  can  now 
be  made  must  be  small,  must  be  tentative.  The 
idea  has  been  mooted  that  as  a  first  step,  such 
Dominions  as  wish  should  send  a  representative, 
who  should  be  one  of  their  Cabinet  Ministers,  to 
sit  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  De- 
fense. .  .  .  We  may  look,  therefore,  to  the  Com- 
mittee taking  the  form  of  a  Council  of  Ministers 
from  the  united  nations  of  the  Empire,  advised  by 
r  experts  in  defense  and  foreign  affair-. 

(2)  In  Canada  the  two  great  parties  in 
politics  are  the  Liberals  and  the  Conserva- 
tives,   the   traditions   of    the   former   leaning 
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toward  emphasizing  the  >   of  Can- 

ada, while  thost  -  tend  to 

emphasi  tion  with   the  mother 

country,     rhere  is  also  thi  »n  of  the  N 

tionalists,  which  is  important  only  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  In  March,  1909,  the 
leaders  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion in  consultation  drafted  a  bill  on  the  sub- 

of  .1  Dominion  navy  which  was  \>. 
unanimously  in  the  following  terms: 

I  he  House  will  cordial!)  approve  "l  .my  n< 
-,ir\  expenditure  designed  to  promote  i  ht-  si 
organization  of  .1  Canadian  naval  service  m  co- 
operat  ion  with  .1  ml  i •  1  •  lose  relation  to  the  [mj 

\av 

Agreement  between  the  parties  did  not 
lasl  long;  and  after  many  discussions  of  the 
matter  it  i-  now  evident  that  the  popular 
sentiment  in  Canada  demands  that 
permanent  Canadian  contribution  to  naval 
defense  shall  take  the  form  of  a  Canadian 
naval  contingent." 

To  sum  u]>  the  situation  as  between  the 
parties,  it  may  be  said  that 

both  are  practically  agreed  thai  Canada  must  do 
something   immediate,   substantial,  and  effective 
i-i  th>  way  of  making  provision  1 « <r  Naval  1  h 
.  ml  that  in  1  Canada's  position  as  a  self- 

i  must  m  red. 

While  the  attitude  of  the  Atlantic 
;      ific  provinces  to  the  Empire  is  tolerably 
■  ell   known,   what,  a-k-  the  Round   Fable, 
■  lit  the  plains? 

Ever)    wide-awak<   Wei  .ill  tell  you  that 

the  prosperity  of  the  West   depends  upon  three 

things     nun,  money,  and   markets    an  ever   in- 

tide  <>!   immigration,  an  evet   expanding 

tnd  .1  n  - 


li.il/i.  market  to  take  his  products.    An 

ever  in<  reasii  1  of  men  and  money  and 

expanding  markets,  these  sum  up  th:-  Westerner's 
.  The   Westerner' t  nemy    is 

to-day  he  ma\  not  believe  this;   to-morrow 
he  will.      The  -apply  (jf  men  to  fill  hi-  towns,  i 

hi-  land-,  to  build  his  railways,  will  dry  up  if  a 
great  European  war  breaks  out.  and  more 
lark-  a  war  in  which  Britain  is  involved.    .    . 
price  of  wheat  soars  when  a  war  cuts  oti 
of  the  world's  supply.    Thus,  if  war  wen-  to  seal  up 
the    Rus-ian.    the    Egyptian,    the    Indian,    or    the 
French   port-,   the  price  of  wheat   would   ri- 
British  war.  which  would  interfere-  with  the  St 
from  these  countries,   would   interfere  a-  mm 
not  more,  with  the  supply  from  Canada,  for  Brit- 
ain's enemy   would   assail   her   wheat    -hip-   with 
exceptional  vigor.     What  would  be  th<    ■ 
Canada?     The  price  of  wheat   in  the  Livei 

market  would  rise;    l>ut  would  not  the  ri-k-  due  to 

u.tr  and  the  increased  cost  of  ti  ttion  ab- 

sorb   the    difference    in    price?   .   .    .    To-day    the 
Westerner  clamors  for  1  and  rapid  ti 

portation,  because  he  wants  his  ^rain  to  reach  the 
consumer  with  the  utmost  rapidil)  and  in  ti;- 
condition.      If  that   wheat  is  in  dang*  r  on  tin 

th<  Westerner  will  call  as  loudly  i"r  a  il<<t 
as  he  ever  shouted  for  box  cars  and  elevators.  .  .  . 
The  Westerner  i-  not  an  Imperialist  by  sentiment. 

Business,  not  sentiment,  .  him.     When  the 

Westerner  begins  to  call  for  1  1  on  th. 

he  wants  protection,  not  it-  Bemblai 
He  is  not  enamoured  of  navy;  the  p 

and  circumstance  of  war  do  n  him.  .  .  . 

If  war  is  necessary,  he  dot-  not  want  to  pla)   with 

it.  ...   I  red  only  by  ( 

active  participation  in  the  but 

mpire,  the  V\  r  wll  no 

tied  with  make-believe  policies  and  trilling  1 

are-. 

Vssiiming  that  this  i-  inter] »r 

tion  of  the  Westerner's  attitude,  it  will  he 
found  that  'ti  as  he  begins  to  realize 

the  need  of  guarding  the  highway  oi  tin  - 
he  will  demand  a  vigorous  policy  of  nati 
def< 


SCOTLAND'S   SUCCESS    IX   THE   EDU<    VTIONAL 

FIELD 


OCOTLAND'S  educational  hist  rec- 

^  ord  of  obstacles  surmounted  and  difficul- 
ties overcome.    Geographical  difficulties,  the 

mountainous  nature  <>f  the  country,  retarded 
the  spread  >>\  schools  o\  1  reas 

down  to  tin-  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Another  harrier  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cational facilities  was  the  poverty  of  the  1 

* 

It    wa-  onh    l>\    the   « 

most    <  at.  I11I   .  Mori    that    the   lilt'  ivail- 

ablc  was  be  productivi 

-ult-   compared    with    what    her   richer 
neighboi  1  ould  -how  at  1 1 
• 
and   indomitahh    thrift    w< 


permit  chill  penun  to  freeze  the  genial  1 
their  soul.      Their  \try  poverty  became  a  source 
rength. 

Then  there  w.t-  to  be  combated  the  . 
internal    turbulence    that    held    sway    within 
the  country. 

Among  the  manifold  misfortunes  that  i«  11  u|*>n 
ind  during  thi-  weary  struggle  none  wa-  more 
hurtful  to  it-  welfare  than  that  bo  large  a  pi 

1  it-  intellectual  wealth  wasdrivt  rvica, 

in  foreign  lands.     At   the  beginning  of 
ecntury,  in  thi  -i\  uni\*ersities  and  fifteen  I'r 
"  the  numbers  of  Scon  I 
who  taught  in  tln-c  seminaries  • 
and   in  all   the   unr 
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lej.'  -  -cvcral  of  them  they  held  the  honorary 

situation  of  principal:  and  in  others  they  amounted 
to  a  third  part  of  the  professors."' 

The  foregoing  passages  are  taken  from  a 
notable  series  of  articles  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  Scotland,  in  the  Westminster 
Renew,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Menmuir, 
M.  A.  It  has  been  said:  "  The  education  of  a 
people  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  all  that 
it  believes,  and  the  source  of  all  that  it  is 
destined  to  be."  Of  no  country,  writes  Mr. 
Menmuir.  can  this  be  more  truly  affirmed 
than  of  Scotland. 

Her  system  of  education  was  logically  the  out- 
come of  her  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  democratic 
character  of  both  her  schools  and  her  universities 
proves  that  they  reflected  the  genius  of  the  people 
more  clearly  than  any  other  phase  of  her  life,  with 
the  exception  of  her  church  alone.     If,  as  Froude 

The  Commons  of  Scotland  were  the  sons  of 
their  religion,"  then  their  other  parent  in  no  le  a 

was  to  be  found  in  their  schools  and  uni- 

St.  Andrew's  possessed  schools  of  repute 
nturies    before    her    venerable    University 
came  into  being     As  early  as  1120  the  disci- 
ple- of  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
urch  of  drew  are  mentioned  as  wel- 

tning  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Anselm 
to  the  chair  of  the  bishop  of  the  Scots.    Scot- 
land- early  advance  in  education  was  main- 
ined  because  "her  people,  her  Church,  and 
•n  her  ruling  p  \ere  more  ac- 

tively  concerned   with   these   matters   than 
other  countri' 
Mot   early  educational  systems  were  but 
little  calculated  to  leaven  the  masses  of  the 
.    This  was  not  the  case  with  Si  otland. 
Vlr    VI    imuir: 

Among  rived  from  our  - 

on  none  was  more  widely 
omparative  ease  of  attainment.  .  .  . 

ry    onward    .    .  . n- 

the  schools  might   not 

Nut    would   remain 

possible,  to 

<•-   of    the   different 

illy  divided.    Mod- 

le  with 
lb'  hools;   l<Ht 

il«l<-  '  onHummation,  lor 
I  aflu  r     .  riv-A  d   tin-   Atl.it 
fh>  ri    laird   ,inr|    the    >"ii    <.! 

I    on    1 1  ■ 

as  badly  paid 
ill  fun.  than  nol  .1 

that    it 


from  linn 


' 


and  laborers  found  their  way  to  the  various 
seats  of  learning,  and  from  thence  could  rise 
as  far  as  their  native  abilities  would  carry 
them."'  Lord  Playfair  remarked:  "English- 
men are  sometimes  astonished  how  Scotch- 
men get  on  in  the  world,  but  the  whole  secret 
of  it  is  that  every  Scot  knows  it  to  be  his  own 
fault  if  he  is  not  educated." 

The  very  possibility  of  this  chance  of  a  success- 
ful career  in  scholarship  aroused  the  energy  and 
fanned  the  ambition  of  every  family  in  the  land, 
and  the  poorest  Scottish  matron  ever  kept  deep 
down  in  her  heart  the  hope  that  she  would  live  to 
see  her  son  "wag  his  head  in  the  pulpit." 

In  Scotland  there  has  always  been,  in  place 
of  religious  controversy,  hearty  cooperation 
between  Church  and  State  in  the  guidance  of 
educational  affairs.  "The  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  regarded  their  share  in  this 
as  a  peculiar  and  a  pious  duty."  But 
while  ever  regarding  the  school  as  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Church,  the  clergy  admitted  the 
wider  sphere  of  worldly  necessities,  and  the 
secular  tendency  was  also  fostered.  Nor  was 
the  practical  side  of  education  overlooked. 
Melville's  "  Diary''  records:  "By  our  master 
we  were  teached  to  handle  the  bow  for  arch- 
ery, the  club  for  golf,  the  batons  for  fencing; 
also  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim,  and  to  wrestle. 
French  was  generally  taught  from  an  early 
period;  and  "from  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  onward  the  subject  of  navigation 
was  assiduously  taught  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  chief  seaport  towns." 

What  may  be  termed  the  continuity  of  the 
educational  ladder  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  the  educational  policy-  of  Scotland,  though 
ded  as  quite  a  modern  development  in 
many  countries.  To  quote  Mr.  Menmuir 
again: 

Graded  education,  for  example,  did  nol  exist  in 

England  ball  a  centui  but  in  Scotland  there 

had  been  for  centuries  an  intimate  union  betwei  n 

the  parochial  and  grammar  schools  and  il><-  oa 

tion.d  univer  iti«    .  and  ilii    had  be<  n  r<  ndcred  the 

[ohn  Stuart   Mill  stated  in  his 

inaugural  address  at  St.  And n  ["he  common 

otland,   1  i  U « -   bet   univ<  have 

hat  the  I  !nj  li  U  uni 

.0  1  nth  1  cut  111  \ .  and 

!i  li   1  l.i     ical     ■  Iio.pI  , 

still 

■  1  mphi 
ally  to  I  li<-  people  and  nol  to  a  clu  1 
the  1 

ind  in  ion.-,   and  1 1  * « i  1-  <  hit  1 
<  ontribution,  perhap  ,  to  I  h<  ol  theii 

count  1  .iinoti.    enlimi 

,  dear  to  thi 

I  lor  In    J « 'hi  n  .il 
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he  is  in  no  -mall  measure  indebted  to  the  the  greatest  benefits  upon  the  results.    Scot- 

Eact  that  "the  men  in  the  universities  repre-  land  has  done  more  than  achieve  success: 

sented   the   freedom  and   the  individualism  she  ha-  deserved  it.    And  in  acknowledging 

which  undoubtedly  characterized   the   Pre--  her  deb;              'itude  to  her  educational 

byterianism  of  the  tin  oa  she  "has  this  supreme  satisfaction,  tfutt 

The    high    |)ut)lic    opinion    regarding    the  -he  never  made  a  better  investment  than  she 

value  of  education,  which  has  been  so  marked  did  in  these  centuries  of  patient  work   and 

a  feature  ■                i-h  life,  has  reacted  with  uno               Sort." 


WHAT  THE  FRKXCH   PERIODICALS  ARE  SAYING 


IT  would  seem  that  timeii  -  reader-  of 

American  periodicals  understand  the  term. 
is  a  question  of  latitude.  At  least,  it  appar- 
ently takes  on  that  character  in  Kurope.  On 
the  other  hand,  literary  form  in  the  writing 
for  periodicals  seem-  to  diffuse  itself  without 
any  regard  wh  .  r  for  thi 

parallels.  It  may  be  that  it  is,  after  all,  a 
question  of  free  speech  and  the  fullness  of 
democracy.  The  western  European  coun- 
tries have  a  more  vital  press,  one  more 
largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  current 
topics  than  the  press  of  those  countrk 
the  eastward,  as  constitutional  government 
in  Europe  seems  to  thin  out  from  the  vigorous 
republicanism  of  France,  through  the  half 
constitutionalism  of  Germany,  to  the  despot- 
ism of  Russia.  The  weeklies  and  monthlies 
of  France  are  more  like  the  more  mature 
press  of  England  and  America  than  those  of 
any  other  continental  European  country. 

The  staid  old  Remit  des  Deux  Monde?,  dean 
of  the  French  review-,  founded  fifty  years 
ago  by  Francois  Buloz  long  its  deliber- 

ate way, publishing  -olid,  scholarly  article- on 
historical  subjects,  only  once  in  a  while  open- 
ing its  dignified  >  a  timely  article.    The 
irtnightly.  The  two  num- 
bers  for  November  and  the  first  one  for  De- 
cember  consider,   in    elaborate    articles,   the 
American    Civil    War.    th  Prussian 
War  of  '66,  the  Congp  d  the 
if  ( 'oti.i                   re  literary  arti- 
00    Brunetierc.    a    criticism 

study  of  th  Vfaui  ! 

man  of  affairs,   M     Biard  d'  I 
thirty  p.  !i  how  1 

be  ben<  fited  in  tim< 
on  her  war  ship  while 

mnot  quite  fn  I  from  the  Fn 

habit  I  with  ..  irefry 

historical  value,     which  il 

mber  number  by  considering  the  l.< 

toinetti  [uickly  into 

the  questions  of  the  present.    This  R 
it-   la-t    three   Dumber 


aviation,  has  an  original  article  on  Napoleon 
and  the  Balkan  roads,  and.  of  cour-  od 

deal   oi  speculation,   written   in   th  ly 

woven,  thorough   French  way.  on  the  Near 

-tern  situation.     August  Gauvain  believ 
that  the  future  of  Turkey  will  be  a  purely 
Oriental   matter.     He  ascribes  the  pre.-ent 
Bvoes  of  the  Porte  to  the  j>olitical  ineptitude 
of  the  Young  Tur 

The  liveliest,  most  vital,  and  wide-awake 
of   the    French   reviv  indoubtcdiy 

Rome,    published    under    the    editorship    of 

D  Finot.  This  review  is  i-sued  twice  a 
month,  and  almost  all  its  articles  are  char- 
acterized by  fresh  timeliness.  Political, 
social,  and  artistic  personalities  and  move- 
ments are  the  subjects.  In  one  of  the  recent 
numbers  Paul  Louis  has  an  exhaustive  article 
on  the  present  stage  of  socialism  in  Germany. 
The  strength  of  German  socialism,  he  i: 
is  the  greatest  hope  for  European  peace.  B 
siiles  the  Balkan  war  and  the  question  of  Euro- 
pean politics  generally.  La  i  in- 
terested in  artistic,  religious,  and  educational 
matters.  An  article  on  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  government  schools 
given  on  the  following  page.  The  ('<>/ r<\s /><>«- 
ilant.  also  a  semi-monthly,  is  a  high  class  re\  \> 
with  a  pro-clerical  leaning.  It  always  pub- 
li-hes  at  least  one  article  on  politics  by  Andre 
Cheradame.  the  celebrated  political  econo- 
mist. It  p  riicular  attention  to  ]x>lit- 
ical,  social,  a\m\  economic  movements  amoi 

;>le    of    the    French    tongue,    particular 

•   religious   matter.-.     Sui 

m\    article,    on    the   lati  -h    premi< 

and  the  role  hn  -I  in  Spanish 

poli  d   on   another 

Delacroix  .rticularly  keel  in 

the  first  number  for  November,  on  B< 
[h>1i  sonified  in  the 

Mil   iter  A  \  ti- 

rnaert,  from  the  |>en  of  J.  Van  d< 

iv<  1.  a  Belgian  publicist  of  note,  appears  in 
the    R<:w  i  the  leading    review 

lin.  lublished  in  French. 
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CONCERNING  MORAL  EDUCATION 


IN  September,  1908,  there  assembled  in 
London  the  first  International  Congress 
for  Moral  Education.  It  expressed  the  uni- 
versal disquietude  in  face  of  the  academic 
problem,  and,  more  particularly,  the  in- 
creased attention  that  the  civilized  nations 
are  devoting  to  the  testing  of  the  aims,  meth- 
ods, traditions,  and,  chiefly,  the  results  of 
moral  education.  The  second  Congress  met 
.  •  The  Hague  in  August  of  last  year,  and, 
writing  of  it  in  La  Revue  (Paris',  M.  Alfred 
Moulet  says:  "One  does  not  know  precisely 
what  role  the  Associations  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture of  Europe  and  the  United  States  played 
in  the  preparation  and  organization  of  the 

Congress;  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
of  their  action  in  the  history  of  the  second. 
The  informed  historian  recognizes  the  apostle 
of  the  moral  movement  in  America,  Dr. 
Felix  Adler.  by  whom  our  own  Paul  Desjar- 
dins  was  inspired  to  found  the  Union  for 

J  Action,  now  known  as  the  Union  for 
the  Truth."'  Another  American,  who  has 
been  an  active  propagandist  in  England,  is 
F)r.  Stanton  Coit.  .  .  .  The  proceedings  of 
the  Hague  Congress  have  been  recorded  in 
five  volume-  of  Memoir-;  and  M.  Moulet  in 
a  semi-humorous  vein  declares  that  they  are 
the  best  part  of  the  gathering.  Of  some  of 
the  n  4  the  second  Congrc—  M.  Moulet 

write-  a-  folio- 

In  its  work  and  it-  Memoirs  the  m  -rond  (on. 
has  affirmed  the  universality  of  a  aound  d< 


Men  separated  by  climate,  nice,  traditions  and 
customs,  beliefs,  and  even  education,  agree  to  give 
to  their  acts  and  their  thought  a  supreme  aim, 
toward  which  they  raise  the  child.  .  .  .  Seekers 
after  truths  they  interpose,  in  the  name  of  God  or 
of  reason,  in  their  life:  they  desire  to  regulate  it 
and  to  guide  it  to  the  clarity  of  a  distant  star 
brilliant  in  the  depth  of  the  infinite.  Some  of  the 
most  noble  aspirations  of  humanity  express  them- 
selves in  this  manifestation,  superior  to  the  mis- 
understandings of  a  day  and  to  fraternal  strifes; 
and  some  certitudes  of  human  destiny  are  written 
(in  four  languages)  in  the  touching  pages  of  this 
Congress. 

A  portion  of  M.  Moulet's  paper  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  two  doctrines — 
optimistic  and  pessimistic — concerning  moral 
education.     We  read: 

Adherents  of  one  doctrine — and  they  are  more 
particularly  partisans  of  the  religious  idea — have 
a  conception  of  man  somewhat  pessimistic.  To 
them  God  is  necessary — and  His  grace,  and  the 
confessional  sanctions,  and  the  beyond  which  re- 
wards and  punishes — to  restrain  vile  instincts  and 
to  permit  generous  aspirations  to  triumph  in  a 
soul  purified  by  faith  but  originally  feeble.  Fol- 
lowers of  the  other — and  they  are  mainly  partisans 
of  the  lay  idea — have  a  conception  of  man  rather 
optimistic.  They  give  credit  to  human  nature,  to 
■  n,  to  life;  and  to  them  education  appears  i" 
be  a  natural  solicitation  of  happy  instincts.  Such 
are  the  two  poles  of  human  thought  in  the  main  r 
of  mora!  education.  Such  they  appeared  to  the 
( longressat  The  Hague.  To  define  them  or  to  recall 
them  is  not  to  simplify  the  problem;  but  this 
definition  imposes  itself  at  the  threshold  of  all 
pedagogical  research.  According  a-  the  educator 
i^  optimisl  or  pessimist — a  little  more,  a  little  less 
his  method  is  different . 


(   INALKJAS  AM)    HIS   ROLE  IN  SPANISH 

POLITICS 


I     IN<  ERELY  bdieve  1h.1t  hi-  politic  1 

1  action  •  dingjy  harmful  to 

1  beli  ily  that,  during 

I    the  head  of  the 

-riVd  to  extreme*   thai  anar- 

hi<  h  M    '       on,  in 

■if  the  prill 

-  h  ruins 

'  t>ondi  ni    Pari 

of  tf,.  Don  J       I 

jas, 

in  t!  Hi 

mm; 

po       li- 


the following  biographica]  data  of  the 
late  premier: 

)•>  -.'■  <  anal<    1      •  •>     but 
old.     At  In  1  \  iik  ed   1  precoi  ioua 

and  vibram  intelligence;    -it  fifteen  hi    translated 
and  publ  •    Krcnch  roma  nd  edited 

.11  journal*.      I  lie    was  .1   |«riod  u!    iroiibloui 
roma  n  I  i<  i  m    n  nn<  d    in    literature, 
in  in  |)hil<moph> .  and  demcx  ra<  •.  in  i>"li 
1  he  >  "iiii  R»  publi 

(.hi.  but   uith  the  group  nearest   tli<    monarcl 
Alphi  led  d<  pul  \    to  1  h«    < 

■    undci    pen 
in  il.  in  .hi  1  1 
1  r.d  •  •.  it  li  tin  ■  t  hnn  1 1 

• 
*itl>  *  In.  li  1 

of    tll<      tin  I    II 

\t  tin    inn.    and  until   lHo«j  hi 
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special  characteristic  i>"li<  y  among  the  Liberals. 
He  was  one  of  their  great  orator-,  an  extraordinary 
or.itnr;  one  ol  their  most  cultivated  intelligences; 
one  "f  their  busiesl  men;  but,  after  all,  only  one 
among  several  at  tin  ista,  with  whom, 

.i~  others,  he  had  his  hours  of  intimacy  and  his 
[..  nods  of  di  When,  to  overthrow  the-  lat- 

ter, In-  hoisted  a  pi  rsonal  Bag,  he  had  recourse  -im- 
ply to  the  opinion  contradii  lory  to  tliat   which  for 

i Ik-  moment  had  tin-  preferences  of  the  chief.    In 
-i  a   financial   plan  directed  toward  budget 
economies,  Canalejas  preached  (In-  urgent   m 

nd  a  powerful  navy.    In  t.u  e 
■  •I  a  policy  of  auto  reforms  for  the  colonies, 

ib  in  hand  the  cause  of  the  Cuban  rcaction- 
mfided    to   the  arms  of  the   mother- 
country  tin-  tidelit y  of  her  distant  territories. 

At  this  period  of  the  life  of  Canalejas,  SefiOT 
Canals  says  he  is  able  to  detect  neither  so- 
cialism, radicalism,  nor  prepossession  against 
an_\-  clerical  danger  whatsoever.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  [Canalejas]  desired  to  form  a 
separate  band,  he  inclined  rather  to  the 
Right  than  to  the  Left.  These  incidents 
show  that  "the  Spanish  clerical  danger  was 
not  a  reality  but  an  artificial  improvisation." 

It  was  at  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Lib- 
erals in  iqoi  that  Canalejas  entered  upon 
the  scene. 


The  Liberals  were  in  power,  the  "clerical  dan- 
ger" was  dissipated,  and  Sagasta  knew  the  Span- 
ish reality  too  will  to  carry  the  comedy  further. 
<  analejas  alone  undertook  to  maintain  the  surcd 
lire.  Through  his  journal,  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  in  Spain,  and  by  hi-  llamboyanl  speeches  he 
at  talked  the  imaginary  enemies  and  the  real 
friends  who  accommodated  themselves  to  the  re- 
action, but  hi'  did  not  stop  there;  he  added  to 
the  campaign  tailed  "anticlerical"  a  socialistic 
campaign,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  a  campaign 
to  excite  the  proletariat  toan  active  participation 

in  politics.  This  Was  fatal.  Canalejas  had  always 
inclined  towards  imitation  rather  than  towards 
i  nation.    ...    His   model   was    now    M.   Waldivk- 

Rousseau.  And  since  there  had  been  Bet  up  in 
France  a  clerical  danger  for  the  Republic  and  in 
face  oi  it  a  law  ol  exception  and  of  war  against 
the  congn  gat  ion  at  tin-  same  time  as  a  direct  par- 
ticipation ol  the  Republican  government  in  social- 
ism, it  be.  ami-  necessary  to  set  Up  in  Spain  a 
clerical  dan..  a    liberty  and  in  face  of  this 

an   and.  itionalisl    law    and   a  dinct    par- 

ticipation in  -o.  ialism  on  the  p  irt  of  the  monan  hy. 

was  quit*   umple,  but  our  Waldeck-Rou 
not  having  a  Millerand  for  In  te,  it  became 

I"'     (   an  'I.  i.i      t.>   combine    in    his    own 
■  a  hi-  two  modi  Is.  .  .  i,  desiring  to 

end  the  situation  I  Cabinet. 

thinking  tin;  turn  to  anticli 

opinl  i. di  ia-  became  minister  ol  COmffi 

Later  Canalejas  quarreled   with    his  c>l- 

ues  in  the  cabinet  and  left  the  ministry  of 

commerce.  In  a  campaign  in  one  of  the  most 
excitable  regions  of  Spain  he  now  declared 
himseli  ientific   R<  in."     In  the 


election  of  1903,  thirty-six  Republicans  were 
successful.  At  the  death  of  Sagasta  the 
different  groups  of  his  party  threw  them- 
selves, in  imitation  of  Canalejas,  deliberately 
into  anticlericalism,  although  having  different 
and  even  contradictory  programs. 

One  group)  led  by  Montero  Rios,  wished  to  sub- 
ject the  congregations  to  the  common  law,  without 
breaking  with  Rome.  Another,  under  Canalejas. 
proposed  a  law  of  exception  against  the  congi 
tions,  either  with  or  without  Rome.  A  third,  du- 
ll by  Moret,  inclined  to  leave  the  alTair  of  the 
congregations  alone  and  to  seek  safety  in  the  laici- 
zat  ion  of  the  cemeteries  and  schools.  The  program 
of  Canalejas  was  the  most  popular  with  the  m 
since  it  was  the  most  simple,  the  mo-t  practical, 
and  the  most  dramatic.  To  break  with  Rome,  to 
transport  the  monks  to  the  frontier  and  despoil 
them  of  their  goods — this  vulgar  interpretation  of 
the  program  was  more  agreeable  than  laici/.ation. 
.  .  .  But  when,  in  June,  1905,  the  Liberals  win 
called  to  power  neither  of  the  three  groups  tri- 
umphed for  the  reason  that  they  s[*-nt  all  their 
time  fighting  amongst  themsclw-  At  their  fall 
the  Republicans  disdained  them,  but  no  sooner 
were  the  Conservative-  installed  in  power  than 
they  became  reconciled  and  the  wing  of  the  Lefts 
formed  with — always  in  the  advanced  guard — 
Canalejas. 

When  the  Barcelona  revolution  occurred, 
the  Maura  cabinet  was  in  power,  but  in  the 
following  February  it  was  supplanted  by 
that  of  Canalejas.  The  repression  of  the 
Barcelona  outbreak  had  brought  to  every 
one  in  Spain  a  consoling,  extraordinary  sur- 
prise, but  to  the  revolutionaries  a  profound 
terror. 

To  guard  against  similar  surprises  in  the  future 
the  latter  demanded  of  the  Liberals  -forty  Repub- 
licans had  been  returned  in  the  elections  of  1910 — - 
all  impunity  Mill  possible  for  the  crimes  ofioxig, 
impunity   for   misdemeanors   and    ulterior   crimes. 

suppression  of  capital  punishment,  and  above  all. 

the    isolation   and    incapacitation    from    return    to 

power  of  tho.se  who  in  1909  had  dared  to  reaped 
and  execute  the  repn  id  defensive  I.e. 

society.     And  these  demands  were  fully  satisfied. 

k»  Canals  complains  bitterly  of  subse- 
quent happenings  in  this  connection.  Ferrer 
COUld  not  be  resuscitated,  but  his  anarchist 
library  \  tored  to  those   who  continued 

his  work.  One  man  condemned  to  death  in 
1000  lived  quietly  for  three  years  in  Barce- 
lona and  was  elected  to  the  municipal  coun- 
cil,    while     another     actually     addressed     a 

d  meeting  in  Madrid  at  which  he  de- 
nounced the  Spanish  monarchy  as  "a  fright- 
ful tyram  oals  charges  that 
whereas  Canalejas  had  promised  suppression 

ipital  punishment,  he  meanwhile  prac- 
tically did  90 by  pardoning  all  thecondem 
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THE  MONTHLY  AND  WEEKLY  PRESS  OF 

GERMANY 


THE  German  periodical  whose  name  is 
probably  best  known  in  this  country  is 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  a  solid  monthly  re- 
view which  is  now  nearing  the  close  of  two 
score  years  of  publication.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  the  Rundschau  offers  matter  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  outside  of  Germany. 
The  historical  strain  is  prominent  in  the  latest 
number  at  hand.  We  have  articles  on  ''Pius 
II,  a  Pope  of  the  Renaissance.""  on  "The 
Secret  Police  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,"  and 
on  •\Schleiermacher  as  Patriot  and  Politi- 
cian.'" Science,  art  and  philosophy  also  find 
place,  and  one  piece  of  fiction  is  given  as  an 
appetizer.  The  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  is 
more  distinctly  a  scholarly  publication,  main- 
taining, in  its  150th  volume,  the  high  stand- 
ard for  which  it  is  noted.  That  two  out  of 
the  six  leading  articles  in  its  current  is 
deal  with  aspects  of  the  woman  question 
striking  sign  of  the  times.  The  others  are  on 
"Christianity  and  the  Historical  World  Out- 
look. '  on  "The  Nepotism  of  Paul  IV."  etc.. 

The  Status  of  the  Middle  German  Small 
Farmer-."'  and  on  "The  Fundamental  Evil  of 
the  1!  -sufficient  indication  that 

the  magazine  is  not  intended   for  babes  or 
£ucklin: 

iutside  of  Germany  is 
the  monthly  I >■  .<.'  ,  kt  Rt   u> .  most  of  which  is 

ted  to  the  discussion  of  current  affairs 
and  of  living  questions.  It  frequently  has 
authoritative  articles  from  the  pens  of  foreign 

od  h.i-  long  made  it  a 
he  the  medium  of  promoting  good 


relations  between  Germany  and  England  by 
the  publication  of  articles  of  a  pacific  tend- 
ency, written  for  the  Rrcue  by  leading  Eng- 
lishmen. There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
lesser  German  periodicals,  some  of  them  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  Socialism  or  to  some  other 
special  object,  notably  the  So-ialistische 
Monatshefte,  and  the  Xeuc  Zcit,  and  the 
Gleichheit,  the  last  named  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  working  women.  A  unique  place 
in  German  journalism  is  occupied  by  Die 
Zukunft,  the  weekly  edited  by  Maximilian 
Harden,  and  the  medium  through  which  he 
makes  his  startling  and  often  brilliant  criti- 
cisms of  persons  and  things. 

South  Germany  and  Austria  are  most 
prominently  represented  by  the  Siiddeutschc 
Monaishefte,  published  at  Munich,  and  par- 
taking both  in  its  external  appearance  and  in 
its  contents,  of  a  certain  esthcticism  which 
belongs  to  the  Bavarian  capital,  and  the 
Oesterreichischc  Rundschau,  published  at 
Vienna,  and  thoroughly  identified  with  Aus- 
trian interests  and  the  patriotic  Austrian 
standpoint.  This  Austrian  Rundschau,  which 
appears  twice  a  month,  is  naturally  tilled,  as 
to  its  recent  numbers,  with  the  Balkan  war. 
Tliis  subject  is  also  represented  in  the  al- 
ready-mentioned Deutsche  Revue,  the  leading 
article  of  this  periodical,  as  well  as  that  of 
ontemporary,  being  devoted  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Austria  to  the  Balkan  situation.  The 
substance  of  these  two  articles,  which  agree 
in  general  viewpoint,  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing abstnu  t. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY    AND   THK    BALKAN    WAR 


Till,  identity  of  I  .   |  rian 

1  [x»irit-  on  the  problem-  presented 
1.  hown  very  <  learlj 

rthy  article-  on  the  war  and 

relations    thereto,    which    ap 
-  of   th<    I )■  ut     hi 
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■  of  the  .trtic  le  ii 
■ 

•    thai    l 

■ 

ith  Italy  '•  th 

•  hen 

1 
.  writer  tl  I 

i*h    ;  ,r    reform     in     Mai  all 


of  which  failed  of  ac<  omplishment.    He  point 
out  that  the  ostensible  object  of  the  war  <>n 

the  part   of  the  Balkan  powers  w  1  lire 

■  reform-  by  making  Macedonia,  Novi 

r,     Albania,     and     EpiTUfl     autonomous. 

■  the  fighl  in;/  h.i     In  en  1  urn  lulled,   I 

"it    may   well   be  doubted   thai    the 

•I  tin  ir  kin  folk  ii  the  only  obje<  t  for 

Balkan  ng."     Ii 

tted  by  all  of  the  allii     thai 

tern'  main  0 

the  lit 1 1 *    I.  Id  not  be  able 

I   their 

in     tin 
<  .1    e    I 
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the  maintenance  of  existing  conditions  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  securing  of  its  frontiers 
against  turbulent  neighbors.  Come  what  may, 
it  must  be  that  Austria-Hungary,  relying  on  its  own 
strength  and  the  support  of  its  loyal  allies,  will 
know  how  to  guard  its  interests,  just  as  other 
powers  have  done  in  like  junctures. 

Austria  versus  Russia :  That  is  the  Problem 

In  an  elaborate  survey  of  Austro-Balkan 
and  Austro-Russian  relations.  Baron  von 
Chlumecky,  editor  of  the  Oesterreickische 
Rundschau,  sa;. 

The  world  knows  that  the  Czar's  empire  is  not, 
at  present,  prepared  for  the  great  European  passage 
at  arms  which  may  be  impending.  Austria's 
supposed  plans  of  expansion  in  the  Balkans  tend 
to  bring  about  a  mistrust  of  her  by  Russia  which 
is  not  justified  by  facts. 

This  Austrian  writer  admits  that  '"the 
Southern  Slavic  question  has  long  been  cry- 
ing for  a  final  solution.''    He  continues: 

Mighty  national  forces  are  struggling  for  a  re- 
ruction,   and   th  :ggles    have   created 
.ation  which  has  become  intolerable  to  Eu- 
rope   in    general    and    the    neighboring    country. 
Austria,  in  particular.    A  over  the 
Turks  threatens  to  tear  up  the  paper  wall  that 
guards    the   status   quo,   and    should    that    occur 
:a  will,  nolens  tolens,  be  forced  to  announce 
iims,  which,  trusting  to  her  own  powers  and 
the  faithful  support  of  her  German  ally,  she  will 
to  defend,  despite  any  Kuropean  sensibilitic-. 
■        Earaaghted   program   which   was  to  give  the 
army  and  navy  the  a                rength    generally  rc- 
./ed   as  essential,   has,    unfortunately,   been, 
ly  curtailed,  in  Older  not  to 
alarm  the  money-market  and  the  tax  payer. 

The  Dual  Monarchy,  the  writer  concludes, 
will  not  halt  midway,  for  all  know  that  an 
ifficient  armari  orthles 


SERVIA  S    LITTLE    WINDOW 

Italy  (to  the  great  powers,  pointing  to  landlocked  S. 
"  Sec  here,  my  good  friend,  this  is  the  way  this  window  should 
be  constructed.     Both  of  us  must  be  able  to  get  in,  but  he 
— Servia — unable  to  get  out. 

(This  cartoon,  from  ilk.  Berlin,  sets  forth  the  Austro-Italian 
point  of  view  as  to  the  future  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Servia 
must  not  have  a  port — lest  she  get  "ut.  Austria  and  Italv, 
however,  must  be  fr<  I  lit) 

A  would-be  equipment  can  not  serve  the  pur- 
poee  of  a  comprehensive  economic  policy,  without 
which,  again,  the  burdens  of  armament  could  not 
be  borne.  Adequate  military  provision,  tin  refore, 
i^  calculated  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  .1 
practical  economu  and  i>olitic.il  policy,  Austria 
mud  no  longer  pursue  a  ]*>li>  y  of  neglected  "i 

)x»rtuniii<  -. 


(  l  RRENT  PERIODICALS  OF  SPAIN 
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devotes  it-  attention  largely  to  Spanish  his- 
torical subjects.  Recent  numbers  have  con- 
tained scholarly  articles  on  the  "Renaissance 
of  Art  in  Spain"  and  '"The  Theatre  in  Spain." 
Both  of  these,  however,  deal  with  develop- 
ments which  ended  at  least  one  generation 
ago.  A  more  modern  article  ts  one  on  Span- 
ish laws  relating  to  disposal  of  family  prop- 
erty, and  calling  for  more  uniformity  therein. 
/.  i  /.•  tu$  i  has  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
place  that  Cervantes  occupies  in  Spanish  lit- 
erature. Thi-  magazine  also  contains  a  livery 
>unt  of  a  journey  made  by  a  modern 
Spaniard  through  Bolivia,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan. 
The  liveliest  and  most  |X)pularly  edited  of 


the   Spanish    magazines   is   undoubtedly   th* 
Ilujds  Selecku  (Selected  Li  wrought  out 

by  the  famous  publishing  hou  .dvat,  in 

Barcelona.  Hojas  Srlcctas  is  finely  illus- 
trated. The  December  number  contains  an 
article   entitled    "The  if    the    I 

which  i-  a  description  of  Ajaccio.  the  C'or.-ican 
town  in  which  the  great  Napoleon  was  born. 
It  ah  brief  picture  article  on  the  manu- 

facture of  ozone,  based  on  the  work  of  >ome 
factory  in  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  the  perma- 
nent, distinctive  feature-  of  Hdjas  Scire! 
a  full  page  cartoon  by  the  famous  comic 
artist  Opisso.  We  reproduce  herewith  the 
graphic  comment  of  this  comic  artist  on  the 
Balkan  situation. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC 

DISCOVERY? 


THE  sort  of  general  learnedarticles  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  contents  of  the  more  seri- 
ous  Spanish  reviews  is  shown  by  a  study  in 
the  November  issue  of  Espana  Moderna. 
Prof.  Joaquin  Olmedilla  y  Puig  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  writes  on  "The  Value  of 
Scientific  Discoveries."     The  learned  author 


laid  th<  -  of  classical  and  oriental 

literature  under  contribution  to  illustrate  the 

•ry  of  scientific  pr  snd  discovery. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  only  to  observe  the 
present  status  of  science  i-  to  lack  a  com- 
plete understanding  o\  its  essence  and  value, 
thorough  appreciation  of  which  is  only  pos- 
sible when  we  have  traced  the  advam 
science  step  by  step,  when  we  realize  tin 
stacks  that  have  been  overcome  in  the  path 
and  the  painful  efforts  and  the  many  sacri- 
fice-- of  those  who  have  built  up  the  temple  of 
science.     Treating  of  this  he  says: 

Main'  scientific  <li-  have  their  root 

remote  times,  their  origin  having 

ly  casual,  while  at  other  tinv  due 

to  the  instinct,  or  t<>  the  superior  talents  of  an 
individual,  v.  .mil  the  im- 

mensities of  ty  spring 

single   happy   moment   of  inspiration \-  a 

truly  wonderful  example  we  have  tin   insl 
Galileo,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  discovering 
the  laws  of  tin-  pendulum  ^illa- 

tion- of  a  lamp  in  ral  of  Pisa.     But  how 

main  thousands  before  him  I  d  this  simple 

and  apparently  ii  without  drawing 

any  •  nil  in  i;  . 

and  important  data,  the  necessary  thiny:  was 
such  a  brain  should  grasp  We  may 

i    many  dis  re  half-appre- 

hended at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  commonly 
>upp  ',  the  qu  I  priority 

ten  hotly* disputed,  <>r  it   i-  matter  of  doubt 

l>e  a 

The  learned  Spanish  writer  here  add 
the  disco  y  the  Chinese  of  printing,  gun- 

powder, the  bring  m 

rial-.  before    '  had   adv.:' 

tight  not  t  the 
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credit  due  to  the  later,  but,  nevertheless, 
original  discoverers  of  the  same  or  similar 
arts,  materials  or  processes  in  Europe.  Turn- 
ing then  to  medical  science,  Senor  Olmedilla 
asserts  that  primitive  man  rather  sought  the 
means  of  preventing  disease  than  of  curing  it. 
The  impossibility,  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
of  explaining  the  true  causes  of  illness  led 
men  to  regard  it  as  produced  by  some  super- 
natural or  mysterious  agency,  or  as  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  man  for  his  sins  by 
some  divinity.  Therefore,  in  process  of  time 
the  priests  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
depositaries  of  such  scant  medical  knowledge 
as  had  been  acquired,  and  asylums  for  the 
reception  of  those  suffering  from  disease 
were  to  be  found  alongside  of  the  temples. 

The  writer  then  gives  many  interesting  his- 
toric facts  touching  different  discoveries, 
citing  as  an  instance  of  quasi-inspirational 
foresight  certain  lines  attributed  to  the  poet 
Lope  de  Vega,  which  may  be  translated: 
ft  as  lightning  has  the  news  arrived; 
who  knows  but  that  in  time  it  will  come  with 
the  lightning  itsei  He  also  notes  that  al- 

though Friar  Bawn  is  the  popularly  reputed 


inventor  of  gunpowder  (m  Europe  at  least), 
this  explosive  was  employed  in  siege  opera- 
tions in  Spain  before  his  time.  The  discov- 
ery of  phosphorus,  that  of  opium,  that  of 
chloroform,  etc.,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  chemical  science  are  themes  passed  in 
review.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  defines  the 
true  value  and  significance  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries in  the  following  terms : 

Mady  discoveries  regarded  as  of  prime  signifi- 
cance at  the  time  they  were  made,  have  little  by 
little  lost  much  of  their  importance,  while  others, 
of  real  and  permanent  worth,  such  as  the  discovery 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  quinine,  have  gained  in 
repute  with  the  passage  of  time.  Whoever  devotes 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  discovery  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  receive  new  impressions, 
and  also  sometimes  to  lay  aside  older  theories,  or 
to  rectify  them  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accord 
with  the  latest  knowledge.  The  real  value  of  scien- 
tific discoveries  lies  essentially  in  their  practical 
utility,  and  the  test  of  this  is  their  maintenance 
through  succeeding  generations,  during  which 
their  worth  has  been  tried  in  the  crucible  of 
practice,  and  this  fact  alone  gives  us  the  right 
to  assert  that  any  given  discovery  is  really 
valuable  and  enables  us  to  accord  to  any 
given  discoverer  the  tribute  of  consideration  justly 
his  due. 


WHAT  THEY  READ  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


ATTN  America  is  not  rich  in  periodical 
*-~*  publications.  -There  is  a  tendency,  which 

position  to  change,  to 
depend  upon  Eurojx:  for  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped forms  of  entertainment  and  informa- 
tion.    Then,  too,  the  great   Latin  American 
-    particularly  tho-e  of  South  Amer- 
ind very  particularly  La  l'rensa  and  La 
B  \         md  the  formal  do 

L'nmercio  of  Rio  de  Janeir  ly  em  r 

eld  which  in  the  United  Stab 
or  the  weekly  and  monthly  publications. 
It  must  be  remembered  al-^>,  in  tha  I 

that  t;  th  American  countries 

dghty  con  i  de- 

Lturally  lowing    the 

lal  pur    lit         1 1 

iirat  ion 
\   I 

i  .f  publii 

I   in   L  bul 

rtion 
of  v.' 

.    the 
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■P.  B.  T."  of  Buenos  Aire-,  and  ()  Ma/ho, 
Tico-Tico  and  Fon-Fonl  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Lavish  in  illustration,  these  weeklies,  never- 
theless, confine  themselves  almost  wholly  to 
home  activities;  and  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  the  follies  of  American  diplomacy  toward 
the  Southern  republics  can  be  found  in  the 
intransigcntly  unfavorable  attitude  of  these 
publications  toward  the  Northern  republic. 
For  example,  Fon-Foni  takes  keen  delight 
in  rehearsing  the  recent  police  scandal  of 
Y'.rk  City  incident  to  the  Rosenthal 
murder  and  the  Becker  sentence.  It  coolly 
(  ow  lud'  "tin-    prote  tion    of    public 

tranquillity  [in  the  United  States]  is  in  the 
bands   of   thieves,    bandits    and  ins." 

,of  Valparaiso, Chile,  and  Voriedades, 
of  Lima,  Peru,  are  of  i  he  lame  order.  The 
I  iv    publii  emanating    from 

.  de  Chile,  <  6rdoba,  La  Plata,  Bo 
■  ell  edited  and  i  ontain  mw  h 
valuable  and  ii  ill  of 

<  omjx.'tenl    i  icnl  ifl< 

bul  thl  n.u 

'  in  tin  :  lation      li  « .in 

thai  the  Latin  countrii   .  from 
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ROOSFA  KI/1    IN  BRAZILIAN  EYES 


IN  Brazilian  metaphor  the  United  Si 
is  the  CoIo-mis  of  the  North:  she — 
Brazil — is  the  Giant  of  the  South.  Some 
day  Latin  America  is  going  to  appreciate 
the  informing  spirit  of  life  in  the-  United 
States.  Ami  in  that  day  misapprehci  - 
will  be  over  with  once  for  all. 

.\d\v.  nobody  ha- done  more  than  a  certain 
brilliant  Brazilian  essayist,  Euclydes  da 
Cunha,  to  ridicule  the  bogie  of  "  Yankeei-m'" 
and  interpret  the  real  intentions  of  this  ter- 
rible Colossus  of  the  North. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  Ri.vii.w 
OF  Revh  WS  reader  in  Brazil,  a  Rio  Janeiro 
journalist  said:  "We  used  to  think  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  the  America-  for  the  United 
States,  but  Euclydes  da  Cunha  has  shown 
US  dearly  that  it  i-  the  Americas  for  all  the 
Americans." 

Euclydes   da    Cunha    has   admitted   in    an 
v   upon    Roosevelt's   "Ideal   American" 
that    the  ground    for   fear   may   be   different 
from  that  which  usually  obtain-.     He 

The  fact  i-.  that  Roosevelt  in  analyzing  the 
danger-  which  threaten  the  i^reat  Republic  has 
illuminated  conditions  by  a  vivid  picture  of  South 
American  anarchy.  So.  while  we  recoil  in  terror 
from  the  bogie  of  the"  Yankee  peril,"  t  hi-  strenuous 
apostle  of  effectiveness  hold-  up  before  Yankee 
tin    peril  of  South   Americanism.     W< 

afraid  of  their  Btrength,  but  they  run  in  die. id  from 
our  weakness.  Unhappily  for  us  this  paradoxical 
cowardice  of   the  Colo— us  of    the    North  is   much 

more  justifiable  than  our  own  infantile  terrors. 

Of  Roosevelt's  "Ideal  American,"  Eu- 
dydesda  Cunha  says  again: 

It  is  not  -o  much  primarily  a  book  for  the  United 
State.-;  it  i-  a  hook  for  Brazil.  <  >ur  public  men 
ought  to  do  much  more  than  go  over  it  day  and 
night;  they  ought  to  gel  it- most  incisive  lines  by 
heart,  just  as  architects  set  themselves  to  memorize 
tin-  necessary  formulas  n>r  Btress  and  -train.  The 
book  is  an  incomparable  expression  of  social  viril- 

it\  and  political  honor,  and  for  11-  above  all  it  is 
imperative  to  take  hi-  words  to  heart.  Without 
stopping  to  think,  almosl  a-  a  reflex  action,  in 
.\t  copied  the  Constitutions  ol  the  North 
Americans,    disregarding    the    most    elementary 

notion-  of  our  historic   growth,  our  tradition-  and 

our  character.  Therefore  while  we  may  recognize 
the  advantages  ol  Buch  a  governmental  form,  we 
should  compel  oium  h  es  l  -  1  \  il-  ton.  appl)  ■ 

ing  a-  they  do  with  such  particular  1    our 

present  conditions  and  national  qualities 

Now  the  essayist  passes  on  to  an  aspect 

even  more  sinister:    the  peril  of  caudal: 

Local  oligarchs  in  Brazil  have  made  a  farce 

of  suffrage  and  a  mock  of  federal  unity  alike. 

The  old  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II  did  what  he 

could    to   bridge    the   chasm      and    that    was 


little  enough  —but  under  a  succession  of 
presidents  with  little  inclination  to  re-ort  to 
arms,  local  independence  has  sprung  into 
a  local  insolence  infinitely  difficult  to  handle 
without  appeal  to  the  Charybdis  of  dictator- 
ship. Realizing  the  danger,  Eudydes  da 
Cunha  returns  again  to  Roosevelt  for  his 
text. 

This  intrepid  morali-i  forces  yet  another  lesson 
upon  us — the  ncce— ity  for  a  broad  patriotism,  a 
Vigorous  national  sentiment  as  against  a  disinte- 
grating provincialism.  Comprehending  the  teal 
function  of  a  federal  government  a-  we  Brazilians, 
alas,  do  not.  he  attacks  the  malignant  spirit  of 
sectionalism  and  once  again  appears  to  aim  a  thrust 
at  the  abject  chroniclers  ol  South  America.  Roosi  - 
velt  treat-  of  an  evil  in  full  retreat  in  the  Unit!  1 
States,  although  still  containing  element-  of  men- 
ace, but  here  among  us  it  prows  daily,  spreading 
it-elf  in  every  direction,  actually  threatening  war- 
tare  over  -tate  boundaries  and  making  our  inter- 
necine -trife  a  matter  of  world-wide  ridicule  while 
we  sit  Idlj   by. 

For  Euclydes  da  Cunha  himself,  however, 
there  is  another  vice  greater  even  than  caiui- 
alismo.  He  insists  on  dragging  again  and 
again  before  unwilling  eyes  the  crime  of  what 
he  calls  a  "Borrowed  Civilization," — a  fatu- 
ous and  illusive  civilization  because  it  does 
not  lit  the  inherent  needs  of  the  people;  a 
civilization  built  up  on  borrowed  ideas  and 
financed  on  borrowed  gold.    We  quote  again: 

Worse   even    than  inal    partizanship    in 

Roosevelt  1-  that  so-called  cosmopolitanism 

which   make-  a   man  a   virtual   immigrant    in   his 

native  country,  li\inp  fatuously  out  of  touch  with 
life  in  the  fiction  of  a  borrowed  civilization.  Yet 
there  -ecnis  little  enough  to  account  for  K 
\ clt 's  insistence  upon  thi<  matter.  The  North 
American  is  an  absorber  and  dominator  of  civiliza- 
tions. He  supplants  them  at  will  and  moulds 
them  to  his  own  robust  individualism — in  other 
words  lie  Americanize-  them.  It  i-  lor  u-  South 
Americans   that    the-  in    to   have    been 

written,  crowded  a-  they  are  with  bitter  irony, 
for  to  us  it  must  be  repeated  even  to  monotony 

that  it  i-  worth  more  to  Ik'  original  than  to  be 
a  Copy,  however  good  the  copy,  and  that  to  be 
a  Brazilian  at  first  hand,  simply  a  Brazilian,  is 
worth  fifty  times  a-  much  a-  bei-  vile  copy 

oi  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman. 

Eudydes  da  Cunha  cannot  fail  to  admire. 
Every  predisposition  of  a  musical  language 
and  an  ornate  style  i-  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  who  having  something  to  say — 
does  not  hesitate  to  say. 

Roosevelt    is   but   a   mediocre  stylist.     !•- 

where  he  sacrifices  form  to  clearnc-s,  not  so  much 

writing  as  instructing.  All  hi-  greatness  i-  in  re- 
flecting tlie  philosophy  of  to-day,  not  in  producing 

Mi-  whole  concern,  in  fact,  is  with  the 
practical  value  of  what  h.  K\    first  he  -ecms 
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to  be  only  demonstrating  truisms,  but  little  by 
little  he  comes  to  grip  and  dominate  us.  There  is 
some  irresistible  enchantment  in  this  crusader, 
Rough-Rider  and  Quaker  combined,  fighting  the 
battles  of  energy,  honesty  and  sound  sense,  so  that 
although  concerned  primarily  with  the  destiny 
of  his  own  country,  he  puts  before  us  in  the  end 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  life  and  health  in 
all  countries. 

Here  is  a  clarity,  an  honesty  and  a  fearless 
self-analysis  that  must  yet  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  evolution  of  Brazil.  Just  such  open- 
makes  possible  the  attitude  of  a  writer — 
Custodio  Alves  Lima — in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Jornal  de  Comercio,  Brazil's  greatest 
newspaper,  and,  all  things  considered,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Senhor 
Lima  sa 

The   rumored   visit    of   ex-President    Roosevelt 
to  our  country  is  a  fact  of  so  much  importance  to 


us  in  this  formative  period  that  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  opportunity  of  saying  something 
about  this  American  of  world-wide  reputation. 
This  is  the  man  of  whom  it  came  to  be  publicly 
said  in  the  United  States,  'Elle  nao  tern  papas  na 
lingua,'  (Freely  translated:  He  speaks  without 
fear  or  favor;  literally:  He  has  no  milk-sops  on  his 
tongue.)  Others  cried:  'He  is  almost  mad;  he 
lacks  the  composure  of  a  public  official — all  the 
same,  the  country  moves.  We'd  better  put  up 
with  him.  He  is  of  a  restless  and  active  temper. 
always  spoiling  for  a  fight,  in  American  phrasr 
ology;  but  such  is  his  love  of  openness  that  thi- 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  as  the  people  call  him,  brought 
in  a  new  department  in  his  administration.  In 
place  of  Machiavelianism,  frankness;  in  place  of 
hypocrisy,  sincerity.  There  were  no  secrets  be- 
tween him  and  the  public.  Benjamin  Franklin 
made  the  maxim:  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
but  Roosevelt  substituted  "frankness"  in  its 
stead.  This  has  all  the  while  been  the  touchstoiu- 
of  his  success  as  as  a  man,  whether  private  or 
public. 


WHAT   ITALIANS   ARE    READING   IN   THEIR 

MAGAZINES 


THERE  i-  evident  an  increa-irm  tendency 
in  Italian  reviews  to  print  articles  on  sub- 
jects of  current  political  and  economic  inter- 
The  topics  evidently  most  in  favor  with 
the  more  serious  Italian  reviews  during  the 
few  months  have  apparently  been  the 
Tripolitanian  war,  the  Balkan  war,  the  effect 
nigration,  agricultural  proble         I 'ante, 
1  !   ribaldi,     and     financial     reform. 
Xuotu  Antologia,  a  semi-monthly  of  Rome, 
edited  for  a  decad  !         »rino 

the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
dignified  monthlies.    The  Antologia  has 
been  publishing  a  irti- 
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\  'ribute  to  Italian  dramatic  art  is 
ipe  Di  •■.  in  the 
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space  to  religious  and  philosophical  topics. 
In  the  last  three  numbers  it  publishes  an 
article  on  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  and  three 
on  Christian  apologetics.  A  brief  article  on 
the  Putumayo  rubber  scandal  in  Peru  gives 
specia]  attention  to  the  new  Catholic  missions 
installed  in  that  region.  The  second- Novem- 
ber number  also  has  a  reply  to  a  recent  article 
in  Coenobium,  the  ''intellectual  organ  of  the 
intellectual  controversialists  againsl  orthodox 
Christianity"  (Lugano),  <>n  denominational- 
ism.  The  current  number  of  Coenobium 
opens  with  the  "Confessions  of  faith,"  by 

veil-known  Protestant  pastor  Wilfred 
Monod,  who  in-i-t ^  that  the  religious  revival 
in  Europe  is  dependent:  First,  upon  the  ruin 
of  dogmatism,  and  second,  upon  the  triumph 
of  >o<  ialism.  The  Civilta  CaUolica,  the  organ 
of  the  Vat i(  an,  among  other  studious  art  i< 

m  analysis  of  the  late  William  Jai 
religi  Vdmitting  his  "m  ien 
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which  art-  illustrated.     I  od  ha-  long 

illustrated  articles  on  "The  Death  Struggle 
of  an  Empire"  (Turkej  .  "How  an  An 
Victualed  in  War  Time,"  tin-  suicide  of  Gen- 
eral  Nbgi,  tin- daily  life  of  d'Annunao,  a  study 
of  the  long  period  of  peai  e  in  Europe  between 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  Crimean  War: 
an    illustrated    descriptive    article    of    the 


island  of  Elba  since  Napoleon's  exile  there: 
a  picture  of  how  tobacco  "takes  hold"  of  its 
consumers:    and  an    illustrated  analyst! 

Italy's  contributions  to  the  science  of  avia- 
tion. Italia  gives  place  for  the  discussion 
of  Roman  antiquities  and  the  description 
of  "greater  Italy,"  and  both  print  a  good 
deal  of  fiction. 


HOW  TRIPOLI   LIES  ACROSS  THE  TRADE 

ROUTES 


NOW  that  Italy's  occupation  of  Tripoli 
has  been  rendered  permanent  and  final, 
the  attention  of  her  statesmen  is  naturally 
turned  to  the  utilization  of  thi>  new  po 
sion.  Its  boundaries  are  not  as  yet  clearly 
defined,  and  estimates  of  its  extent  vary 
widely,  from  a  little  over  ,}oo,ooo  square 
miles  to  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  region 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  main  zones, 
one  embracing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  prop- 
erly so-called,  and  the  other  the  wide  stretches 
of  country  beyond  these,  the  "hinterland.-' 
The  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  former  of  these  zones  are  already 
obvious  and  Italian  industry  and  enterprise 
will  readily  be  enlisted  in  the  work  of  develop- 
ment, but  the  value  of  the  hinterland  is  less 
generally  acknowledged.  This  is  the  subject 
of  a  brief  but  suggestive  article  by  Signor  E. 
Oberti  in  the  second  November  number  of 
the  Rassegna  Nazumale.  Treating  primarily 
of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  region, 
he  says: 

The  pood  intentions  of  civilized  tuitions  are  often 
subject  to  the  inevitable  contingencies  springing 
iicim  geographic  and  historic  fatality,  and  th< 
favor  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  This  was  already 
realized  not  many  \<.ir~  ago  by  the  German  ex- 
plorer Rholfs,  w  ho,  zealous  for  the  future  and 
greatness  «'i  hi~  native  land,  traversed,  explored 
and  appraised  "tir  Lybian  hinterland,  and  more 
recently  the  same  judgment  has  ixxti  passed  by 
the  compefc  nl  French  commissioner  to  the  Central 
Sudan,   M.  Gentil,  who  wn  "The  comnx 

of  the  Sudan  is  <  ntin  ly  in  the  hand-  of  the  Tripoli- 
tanians,  and  it  would  entail  great  danger  to  our 
1  ssions  in  I  unis  to  seek  t<>  supplant  them." 

Over  against  the  greater  proximity  of  the 

Sudan  to  the  ('.nil  of  Guinea  and  to  the  mid- 
dle Nile  Valley,  must  be  set  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  fatal  renter 
; traction  for  nationalities,  civilizations 
and  commerce.  If  now  we  consider  com- 
munication between  the  countries  oi  Central 
Europe  and  the  Sudan,  we  -hall  find  that  the 
shortest  route  i>  by  way  "t  the  Sahara  and 


the  Mediterranean.  An  article  of  commerce 
which  has  reached  any  of  the  Mediterranean 
ports  such  as  Tripoli,  Bengasi,  Tunis  or 
Gabes,  can  soon  get  to  Genoa  or  Marseilles 
and  enter  Central  Europe  by  way  of  the  Sim- 
plon  or  the  Rhone.  It  will  be  said  that  the 
great  difficulty  is  precisely  in  reaching  Trip- 
oli, Bengasi.  Tunis 

the  caravans  require  from  three  to  five 
months,  according  to  the  route,  to  tra\ 
the  Sahara;  but  this  time  can  be  greatly 
shortened  by  constructing  railroad  branches. 
and  by  a  better  organization  and  a  more  effec- 
tive protection  of  the  caravans  themselves: 

The  traffic  of  northeastern  Afri  1  in  the 

hands  of  Mohammedans    v.]  iiavc 

considered  the  Mediterranean  and  the  K> 
the   natural   out!'  Sudanes  and 

who  are  strongly  attached  tothe  traditional  means 
of  transport  afforded  by  the  caravans,  because  it 

rds  with  their  needs  and  interests.    1 1 
should  any  power  -  ninune 

along  the  route  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  it  would 
Di  \«  r  In-  able  to  supplant  th.  .  and 

could  on1  .  d   in  en  lpetition  in- 

jurious to  all  and  a  dangerous  antagonism  of  inter- 
ests with  the  dwellers  in  the  hinterland  of  the  M 
terranean,  who  depend  upon  the  caravan  trait 
their  livelihood.     It  would  therefor  !*■  much  better 
that  the  powers  having  colonies  in  northern  Africa 
should  pursue,  sustain  and  foster  this  ancient 
van   traffic  toward   the    Mediterranean. 

The  delimitation  oi  the  new  Italian  colony 
will  probably  give  rise  to  ,  rable  diplo- 

matic negotiation  with  France  and  Kngland. 
.is  while  the  best  and  easiest  oi  the  caravan 
routes  are  tho>e  traversing  the  hinterland 
of  this  colony,  to  maintain  the  hulk  of  this 
traffic  under  Italian  control  so  that  it  may 
be  directed   to   their  port  the 

—ion   of   the   more   important    of   the 
the  route.     IIow<  rtain  of 

ses  lay  within  territory  the  ownership 
of  which  by  Turkey  has  1><  en  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute cither  with  France,  or  with  Fnglar 
representing  Egyptian  in-  Italy  will 

ts  their  future  with  the 
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Coprngkl  by  The  Aamcia  Pros  Amnratkm.  Srw  Vork 

THE   ITALIAN    CONQUERORS  OF   TRIPOLI    MARCHING   ALONG   THE  OLD   TRADE   ROUTES 
(The  adruce  guard  of  the  Italian  army  in  Tripoli  marching  southward  over  one  of  the  old  caravan  routes) 


THK  MONTHLIES  AND  WEEKLIES  OF 

SCANDINAVIA 


TIMLI.INi  ems   to   count   for  very 

little  in  the  make-upof  our  Scandinavian 
mix.>r;iri«-^.      While    the   American    edi- 
'*»k  a  little  myopically  toward  their 
time  and   ooontry,   their   colleagues  in   the 
north  of  I  .rn  with  prefer 

either  in  time 
or  space  f  to 

er,  and 

ihly  und<r  the  influei  i  ur- 

orii'ti  ■  try.     Without 

duable     re- 

■  ■ 


Ik- mentioned  one  on  "Political  Freedom  and 
the  Franchise,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Christensen  in 
Gads  Danske  Magasin  (Copenhagen);  a  study 
of  the  English  movement  for  the  scientific 
ing  of  workmen  in   England,  by   E.   II. 
Thorn  herein  Dei  NyaSverige  (Stockholm);  an- 
other study  of  the  results  of  proportional  rep- 
tation  in  the  new  Swedish  Riksdag,  by 
i       •  Hoijer  in  the  same  publication;  a  com- 
ind  well-informed  article  on  "Mod- 
ern Painting  al  Home  and  Abroad,"  b)  I 
\    Pel  I  n<  r<  ii  (( !openhagen  I,  and 

of  i  Im-  in  i  <  ompleted  Amerii  an  <  am 
idential,    by    Prol  H      dan 

1    In  i    1 1 
■ 
Ord  i  inoiii  I 

di  Ii 

'i,  ol 
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THE  NEW   CONSERVATISM 

THE  ih  v,  'Ton  Democracy"  <>!'  England  that  has  long  been  shaping  itself  on  the  hori- 

has   its  counterparts   in    almost    every  /.ons  of  modern  social  thinkers,  either  as  a 

country,  our  own   not  excepted,  when.'  to-  hope  or  as  a  men;,. 

day   there  are  many   who    undoubtedly  de-  The  motto  of  the  old  conservatism   u 

serve  such  a  classification.     Hut  no  country  to  be-:  Defense  and  sodal  preservation.    The 

-eems  to  offer  a  more  palpable  parallel  to  cry  of  the  new  conservatism,  according  to 

this  striking  movement    in   modern    English  Mr.    Molin,   is:     defense   and   social    reform, 

politics    than    does    Sweden.      Echoing    dis-  And  as  the  originator  and  first  leader  of  the 

tinctions  that  go  as  far  hack  as  the  French  movement  in  Sweden,  he  designates  the  well- 

■lution,  the-  Swedish  conservative  party  known  historian  Harald  Hjarne.  while  as  its 

has  always  been  known  as  the  "Right."  and  philosopher  he  mentions  a  young  "savant" 

now  this  almost  paradoxical  outgrowth  of  a  and    critic.    Yitulis    Xordstrom.      In    his   at- 

tendency  supposed  to  l>e  wholly  reactionary  tacks  on  the  radical  parties  in  Sweden,  Mr. 

lakes  the  name  of  the  "Young  Right."  under  Nforstrdm  has  first  of  all  maintained  the  in- 

which  name  it  is  interestingly  described  in  sufficiency  of  their  main  rallying  cry,  that  of 

Dei  Nya  S\                   kholm)  by  the  editor  of  "freedom."    This  cry  is  to  him,  as  to  many 

that  periodical.  Adrian  Molin.  ther   of   the    younger   thinkers   in    Europe, 

Of  cour-e.  "tory  democracy"  and  "impe-  wholly  empty  and   leads  to  nothing  but  a 

rialism  "  are  not  identical,  but  the  distinction  purely  negative  social  dissatisfaction. 

between   them   is  very  line.     Or.  perhaps  it  The  third  leader  of  the  movement,  and  its 

would  be  better  to  say  that  those  two  term-  foremost  champion  in  the  held  of  pract 

represent  the  same  movement  dealing  with  propaganda,  is  Rudolf  Kjellen,  one  of  those 

different  questions,  but  in  such  manner  that  characteristically     Swedish     temj>eraments. 

"imperialism  "  proper  stands  more  for  "ton  -  like  that  of  Strindberg.  which  aims  at  nothing 

ism"  than  for  "democracy."    Now  what  in  less  than  the  embracing  of  the  whole  field  of 

England  <>r  here  appears  as  "imperialism"  possible  human  consciousness.     Among  the 

becomes  in  a  smaller  country  like  Sweden  a  subjects  he  has  dealt  with  besides  political 

sort  of  exaggerated  nationalism,  an  ambition  ones,  are  lyrical  and  musical  criticism,  g 

to  build  up  an  empire  not  out  of  conquered  raphy   and   geology,    history,    sociology   and 

.arcs  but  out   of  new  abilities  and   internal  statistic.-,     lb.    is  described  as  a  man  with  a 

achievements.  burning  imagination  and  a  passion  for  truly 

To  the  gibe   often    uttered    against    them,  constructive  work, 

that,  as  a  party,  they  arc-  "invisible,"  the  "This    •young'    conservatism  is   fearfully 

"Young  Rightists  "of  Sweden  reply  that  they  academical."  says  Mr.  Molin,  and   it  sounds 

do  not  stand  for  a  party  but  for  a  "collective  as  if  he  might  be  talking  about  Ameri 

designation   of  certain    contemporary   tend-  rather   than   Swedish  politics.     "And   it   is 

encics."     And  principal  among  these  tend-  very  easy  to  make  fun  of  this  fact.    Hut  may 

nicies   is    undoubtedly   a    recognition    of   the-  it   not  mean  that   the  thoughts  which  ar 

inevitable    future    development    along    some  lead    mankind   and   our   time   onward   must 

kind  of  socialistic  lines.     Like  the  older  form,  grow  in  the  brains  of  scientists  and  thinki 

this  new  conservatism  stands,  above  all.  for  Turning  to  what  is  most  essential  in  the 

a  strong  national  defense  and  a  raising  of  programme  of  the  "young"  conservatives, 

patriotism    above    all    other    feelings.       but  Mr.  Molin  points  at  once  to  the  growing  di's- 

unlike  the  older  conservatism,  the  new  one  satisfaction   everywhere  with  the  old-fash- 

propose-  to  solve  rather  than  to  resist  those  ioned,  purely   English   system  of  parliamen- 

modern    movements    which    have   come    to  tary  representation.    What  is  to  take  its; 

form  our  foremost "  social  problems,"  namely,  is  not  yet  clear,  but  there  is  an  increasing 

the    labor   movement    and    the-   extension    of  tendency               .  the  desired  solution  in  «  ■ 

democratic  control  to  wider  and  wider  fields  pational,  as  opposed  I           graphical  repre- 

rial  activity.     And  what  it  seems  to  im  se-ntation.     In  this  connection  it  is  of  the  ut- 

ply,  at   bottom,  is  an  acceptance  u\   the  SO-  most    interest    to   notice    how.    on    one    - 

eidistic    demand    for    "public   ownership    i^i  these  new-fangk             -.-rvatives  touch  hands 

the    means   of   production."    with    a    proviso  with     the     syndicalistic     movement     further 

placing  the  "public"  end  of  it.  the  govern-  down  in  the  social  hierarchy,  while,  on   the 

ment.  in   the  hands  of  "the    nation's  ablest  r.  in  their  negative  attitude  toward  ab- 

nie-n."     In  other  words,  it   means  an  arisjo-  stract  freedom,  the)               msly  sjde  with  the 

cratically  guided  state  socialism      something  most  intelligent  part  of  the  socialistic  move- 
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ment.  In  other  words,  it  looks  as  if  ele- 
ments long  held  to  be  wholly  incompatible 
might  approach  a  fusion  within  this  incipient 
party  of  the  new  brain  aristocracy. 

This    antipathy    toward   parliamentarism 
in  the  old  sense, 


will  probably  go  on  increasing  with  every  passing 
year,  the  more  ignorance  and  lack  of  culture  find  a 
chance  to  assert  themselves,  the  more  modest  the 
achieved  results  become,  and  the  more  plainly  it  is 
seen  that  the  nation's  really  vital  questions,  espe- 
cially the  economical  ones,  are  not  settled  in  legis- 
lative halls,  but  in  the  offices  of  banks,  large  corpor- 
ations and  labor  organizations,  with  more  or  less 
active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  government 
chosen  by  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  im- 
portance of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment  will   undoubtedly  increase,   for  the   simple 


reason  that,  as  the  social  problems  grow  more  and 
more  complicated,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  routine 
will  more  and  more  come  to  stand  for  expert 
knowledge,  as  juxtaposed  to  legislative  ignorance. 

The  time  to  prophesy  about  impending  de- 
velopments has  not  yet  come,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Molin,  but  he  feels  certain  that  all  im- 
mediately impending  developments  will  make 
for  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  while  the  next 
task  of  its  legislative  branch  will  be  not  so 
much  to  govern  as — to  use  his  own  words — 
"to  react."  With  this  term  he  has  in  mind 
the  production  of  a  political  friction  which 
will  lead  to  the  sloughing  off  of  the  present 
form  of  representation,  and  to  a  substitution 
of  new  forms  along  the  lines  already  suggested. 


THE  BRAVE,  BUT  CENSORED  RUSSIAN  PRESS 

A    a  partial  compensation  for  the  interdic-   Petersburg,  is  edited  by  Peter  Struve,  the 
tion  by  the  censor  of  articles  of  timely   famous  Liberal.    This  magazine  is  the  organ 
and   vital   interest   to   modern   Russia,   the   of  the  Constitutional  Democrats — the  "Ca- 
periodicals  of  the  Czar's  empire  present  to   dets."    It  also  considers  such  safe  topics  as 
their  readers  many  articles  of  line  literal?   "The  Spirit  of  the  French  Army  at  the  Time 
and  philosophic  value.     The  Russkoye   Bo-   of  the  Revolution''  and  'The  Origin  of  Lan- 
gatstvo   (Russian   Wealth),   one  of  the   best   guages."    It  publishes,  however,  at  the  same 
known  reviews  of  the  empire,  is  published  at    time,    solid    and    informational    articles    on 
St.  J'      •      ;rg,  under  the  editorship  of  Via-    ''How   Does    Russian    Industry    Develop?" 
dimir   Korolenko,   the   well-known    novelist,    and  "Small  Rural  Credit  and  Its  Needs." 
This  is  an  ultra-radical  monthly  which  de-       The     Vyestnik     Yevropy    (The    European 
votes  as  much  space  as  the  censor  will  j>ermit    Messenger),  the  Liberal  organ  of  St.  Peters- 
on economic  and  social  conditions    burg,  is  one  of  the  most  literary  of  the  serious 
liferent  classes  of  European  society,  with   Russian  magazines.     It  is  among  the  oldest 
occasional  ventures  into  Russian  affairs.    By   also,  and  i^  generally  free  from  any  partisan 
re  Korolenko  i  al  revolutionist  and   bias.    In  the  recent  numbers  il  considers  "A 

nally  makes  bold  t  re  the  nomi-   Page  from  Russian  Agrarian  History,"  "The 

nally  free  press  in  Russia  that  it  really  is  nol    Land  Question  in    the    Baltic    Provino 

matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  gagged   "Women    in    Russian    Universities,"    "The 

bound  than  formerly,  and  the  paper-    National  Question  in  Russia,"  and  "What  is 

lull  of  accounts  of  joun  m  tine  Art?"    ThtSovremenny  Mir  (Mod- 

edil   ra  sent  to  jail.  <-rn  World),  another  St.  Petersburg  monthly, 

of  the  Rh  the  organ  of  th.-  Social  Democrats.     I 

number  of  "his-  fond  of  articles  on  economii   and  industrial 

,( luding   topi<      \  ■  irrenl  numb  The 

'  !      ■.'  h    D(  ma  r.:.  •. .      II  I  ly  of 

i  f  Nich-  Tolsl  His  and 

olaft  I  I  ii<  ide  Probl<  m,"  whii  b,  il   appi 

nd  th»-  I '  Germ  iny. 

i  thi- 
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Current    Russian   thought   b  found   very  organ   the   A  Vremya,  publish  at   the 

largely  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  Moscow  capital.     The  following  article  on   Ru- 

and  St.  Petersburg.     We  have  quoted  from  unpreparedness    for   a    hrm    stand    in    the 

time  to  time  from  the  best   known  of  these,  Balkans    is    condensed    from   a    long    paper 

among  which  we  should  not  forget  to  men-  in  this  journal.     The  RycUh  is  also  a  well 

tion  the  nationalists  and  generally  realistic  known  daily. 


RUSSIA'S  UNPREPAREDNESS   FOR  A  FIRM 
STAND   IN  THE   BALKANS 


Rl  VDERS  more  <>r  less  familiar  with  the 
Balkan  problem  must  have  been  wonder- 
ing ,ti  the  peaceful  attitude  Russia  has  SO  far 
maintained  in  the  present  crisis  in  the  Near 
an  indication  of  Russia's  desire 
for  peace?  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  <. 
Russia's  reasons  for  peace  can  be  gathered 
from  an  article  by  the  famous  journali>t. 
Menshikov  in  the  Ntnoye  Vremya  'St.  Peters- 
burg). Menshikov  is  one  of  the  best  Russian 
journalists  and  his  knowledge  of  Russian 
conditions  is  unsurpassed.    He  says: 

How  painful  it  i-  for  us  Russians  to  realize  that 
with  all  the  immensity  of  our  natural  resources  we. 
the  only  Slav  Kmpire,  are  again  unprepared; 
again  we  cannot  stir,  and  the  great  historical  ques- 
tion of  liberating;  the  Slav  rare  from  the  Turkish 
yoke  is  hcing  solved  without  our  participation. 
What  is  more,  we  may  yet  be  forced  to  act  against 
Slav  interests.  The  great  powers  to  which  the 
v>!i\s  are  no  dearer  than  negroes  already  declare 
that  they  will  not  permit  any  territorial  chair.. 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Consequently,  Slav  Mace- 
donia, which  suffers  in  Turkish  slavery,  will  have 
t<>  Buffer  till  doomsday,  even  if  the  Slav  kingdoms 
should  succeed  in  defeating  the  opprcs-ors  and 
drive  them  out  of  Europe.  In  this  case  the  . 
Christian  powers,  evidently,  would  march  their 
armies  against  the  Slavs  and  would  more  than  re- 
Store  the  Ottoman  government  at  Constantinople. 
.  .  .  The  shameful  policy  of  the  European  diplo- 
macy  with  regard  to  Crete  i-  evidently  going  to  be 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Macedonia.  .  .  .  [sit  possi- 
ble that  Russia  will  be  compelled  to  join  in  this  policy 
which  is  ,t-  unnatural  as  it  is  dishonorable?  I-  it 
possible  that  Russia  will  subscribe  to  the  threat  to 
i  \e  the  status  quo  by  force?  It  seems  to  me  if 
our  Greek-Catholic  empire  cannot  assume  tin  role 

of  guardian-angel  <>f  the  Balkan  brethren,  we  must 

not,  at  any  rate,  join  their  executioners.      The  Mon- 

.  rin,  Bulgarian  and   partly  (.reek  armies   .    .    . 

always  Keen  regarded  a-  the  natural  vanguards 

of  Russia  in  case  of  war  with  Turkey,  and  may  be 
iily  with  Turkey.     It  so,  then  Russia  also  has 

always    Ween    looked    upon   as  the    main    Slav   force 

that  is  obliged  to  protect  its  vanguards. 

Continuing,  this  Russian  writer  ar 
this  vein: 

( )h.  if    Russia  were  onlv  i: 
pared ness!     \t  thisrJ  •  i  —i  —  it  isappallii 

what  <  xtenl  our  unpreparedness  hasimpa 
the  world  power  of  Russia     Y'  i  i  s  in  the 

n  ign  of  (  at  her i ue,  our  voice  was  heard  in  turkey 
the  1  uropean  i  om  ert,  for  it  wi  than 


once  accompanied  by  the  thunder  of  cannon.  Yet 
sixty  yean  ago  we  dictated  our  will  to  Turkey,  who 

hen  in  a  of  all  her  European  and  Afri- 

can territories.  But  for  the  last  decades  we  havt 
l**en  rapidly  losing  ground  and  have  been  reduced 
to  a  second  and  even  a  third  place:  small,  as  com- 
pared with  us.  Austria  and  still  smaller  Italy  an 
not  afraid  to  annex  whole  states  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  we  do  not  dare  even  stop  the  Turkish 

sure  upon  Urmiah,  for  instance.  .  .  .  It  seems 
our  government,  our  nationalist-thinking  public 
and  our  parliament  ought  to  inquire  thoroughly  into 

auocs  that  brought  about  such  air- 

Why  are  we  s<>  miserably  reduced  in  our  - 

Why  is  it  that  eight  y<  r  w> 

cannot  even  furnish  ourselves  with  proper  militar\ 
equipment,  a  mere  trifle  when  we  have  a  bi 
of  three  milliards  of  rubles?  .   .  . 

The  main   cause  of  Ru  iecline  the 

writer  sees  in  that 

Russia — not  excepting  our  splendid    diplomats 
who  can  wear  a  monocle  as  well  as  Aehrenthal  or 
Berchtold — suffers  from  provincialism  peculiar  to 
backward  countries,  the  provincialism  of  narrow 
understanding,    which,    maybe,    does    not    exclude 
a    clear    understanding   of   details.      In    universal 
life  in  general,  besides  the  daily  and  monthly  pro- 
re  undoubtedly  going  on  the  pro.  i 
of  ages  and   thc-<    \  ery   processes  are   least    i 
understood  by  us,  although  all  their  formula - 
their  individual   facts  and   manifestation-  cannot 
have  any  satisfai  tory  explanation 

The  starting  point  of  Russia's  life  policy,  if  it 
were  correctly  understood  by  us.  is  the  lack  of  a 
South  and  an  OfX  ted  with 

the  North  and  wearied  with  the  1 
the  Great  was  right :  delay  is  like  unto  death 
a  century  we  had  occupied  ourselves  with  Euro- 
pean jxilitics  and  had  neglected  our  national,  and 
we  lagged,  miserably  lagged  in  all  paths  of  culture 
and  our  worldh  been  d< 

Not  having  taken  possession  of  the  desert  lands  in 
Asia  and  the  warm  shore-,  wi   have  hV  >  da\ 

when  those  lands  and  sh<  in  the  "spin 

influence"    of    more   enterpri- 

DOt   only  i-  the  fundamental  I   our  race — a 

warmer  climate  and  m  in — not  - 

not  only  is  the  fate  of  the  Sla>  r.  icral 

tiled;    DUt  even  our  present  position  in  both 
continents  is  In-ginning  {■  1  by  the 

ighbora 

Mr.  Menshikov  concludes  with  the  advice 
not  to  depend  uj>on  the  words  of  the  diplo- 
mats. •"  Prepare  ■  more  convincing  form  of 
speech  than  the  speech  of  cannon." 
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WHAT  ARE  THEY  READING  IN  THE  BALKANS? 


SIXCE  the  revolution  of  iooS  the  Turkish 
periodical  press  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  political,  social  and  scientific  move- 
ments. There  has  been  a  radical  change  from 
the  most  despotic  censorship,  which  even  for- 
bade the  publication  of  anything  about  a  presi- 
dential election  in  the  United  States,  lo  the 
present  situation,  when  hundreds  of  well  in- 
formed journals  and  more  than  a  score  of  seri- 
ous and  well  written  illustrated  monthlies  and 
weeklies  are  constantly  coming  from  the  press. 
to  say  nothing  of  all  kinds  of  literature  in  more 
permanent  form — fiction,  poetry,  philosophy, 
history,  sociology,  political  economy  and 
science. 

Perhaps    the   most    important    illustrated 
weekly  of  Constantinople  is  the  Serveti  Fin- 
aim    Art-  and  Sciences).    Among  the  articles 
in  the  last  few  numbers  of  this  periodical 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  following  titles: 
"Trade-  Unions  in  Turkey."  "Bacteriology 
and  Hygiene"  and  "The  Presidential  Elec- 
tion in  the  United  Mate-."     There  is  also  a 
careful  illustrated  study  of  "The  American 
University"  with  special  reference  to  Colum- 
bia, by  Kmin  Bey,  a  Turki-h  student  at  that 
ution.     The   Mulkie  is   a   monthly   de- 
voted  to   political   science,   with    university 
men  and  government  officials  among  it-  chief 
contributor-  and  reader-.     Article-  in  recent 
numbers    have    considered    "The    Spirit    of 
"Our  Municipalities"  and  "Dem- 
il  Education."     The  Ressimli 
I  lustrated  Book)  is  a  radical,  modern. 
up  to  date  periodical.    The  la-t  number  avail- 
able contain-  a  radical  artit  'The  Kman- 
of  Our  Women  and  the  Question  of 
h  i-  a  vigoi  I  the 
Turkish  woman.     The  writer  stoutly  main- 
"her   mor            i    be   prot< 
Lhout  the  veil."    Thifl  article  has  an 
il  of  ad                        ■  irom  the 

//'■//;-//.     a     -emi- 
hly,   d- 

nd    r  ri'  The    Turk-    Yourdou 

historii  al,  and 

:  tin 
;  ['he  Turk  1 
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most influential  of  the  Greek  monthlies  (all 
of  Athens)  are  Pan-Athena,  a  critical  review 
of  European  and  Greek  literature.  The 
Parnassos  and  the  Hellas  are  illustrated  week- 
lies of  a  general  scope.  The  Greek  daily 
press  is  very  nationalistic. 

It  may  be  said  that  Bulgarian  periodical 
literature  has  progressed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  has  the  military  and  educational 
science  in  that  country.  The  daily  journal.-, 
however,  are  more  influential  than  the  maga- 
zines. The  Mir,  of  Sofia,  is  the  best  known 
daily,  well  edited,  with  a  good  grasp  of  gen- 
eral European  politics,  but  particularly  well 
informed  on  European  politics.  The  Mir, 
apparently,  has  a  soft  snot  for  the  Turk, 
recognizing  his  good,  as  well  as  his  bad 
quality  The     Vestchema    Pasta     is    an 

evening  daily  of  the  Bulgarian  capital  widely 
read. 

The  Servian  daily  press  is  best  represented 
by  the  Samou  Praia  and  the  Politika.  The 
first  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Servian 
jingoes. 

In  Rumania  the  Dimineatza  and  the  Corre- 
spondence Roumaine,  both  of  Bucharest,  are 
the  leading  journals,  always  evincing  that 
characteristic  Roumanian  self-consciousness 
and  usually  progressive  in  politic-,  literature 
and  science. 
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SOMK   TURKISH   OPINION   ON    BALKAN    PKACE 


THI\  daily  press  of  the  Ottoman  capital  is 
very  bitter  in  its  comment-  on  European 
char.  inst  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  mili- 

tary forte-  of  cruelty  and  barbarism.  In  a 
vigorous  leader  entitled  "Calumnies!  Cal- 
umnies!!" the  leune  Tiu 

I  "In  \  the  allies]  apparently  believe  that,  - 
Europe  i>  Christian  and  Turkey  Moslem,  the  pres- 
ent i>  an  excellent  <r  making  the  m 
of  the  continent  believe  that  the  lurk-  are  con- 
stantly massacring  Christian-.  .  .  .  They  inform 
their  nailer-  that  Christians  are  being  slaughtered 
in  the  streets  of  ( Constantinople.  Thi-  i-  i.il-ehood 
to  the  limit.     We  invite  the  ambassadors  of  the 

and  then  say 
ii  a  hair  of  a  Bulbar  he.nl  has  been  harmed. 

In  another  article  which  ha-  been  headed 
■"The  Right  to  Live"  the  same  journal  says 
the  allies  oppress: 

The  allies  oppress  and  exterminate  in  their  own 
countries  all  other  nationalities,  and  pretend  to  lie 
the  liberators  <>f  their  countrymen  under  the  Otto- 
man Bag.  It  the  principle  of  "the  Balkans  for  the 
Balkan  peoples"  i-  to  l>e  observed,  will  Kurope 
permit  the  Turk-,  Albanians,  and  Kutzo-Valachs 
who,  combined,  are  in  a  majority  in  Macedonia, 
to  be  oppressed  by  the  so-called  civilizing  allies.-' 
European  officials  and  newspaper  correspondents 
51  that  the  Servians  arc  "ii\  ili/ini;  "  the  coun- 
try which  they  have  overrun  by  murder,  incendiar- 
ism, and  attacks  on  women.  .  .  .  The  "civilizing" 
work  of  the  Bulgars  ha-  been  so  much  appro  i 
by  the  peasants  of  Thrace  that  they  have,  one  and 
all,   tied   I  e   from   their  "liberator-."      I-  it 

ssary    to   remind    the   world   of   the   atrocities 


commit  fed  by  the  Hellenic  army  against  theTurk> 
and  Valachs  in  Epirusand  the  Jew*  in  Salonica" 

The  leum  lure  di-cu-ses  at  length  the 
questions  of  an  armistice  and  a  final  treaty 
of  peace.  It  reminds  the  allies  that  the  Turk 
i-  not  at  the  end  of  his  re-uurce-.  and  that  to 
inflict  a  humiliating  peace  u|x»n  him  would 
be  unwise  as  well  as  unchristian.  Ad\ 
the  allies,  and  particularly  Bulgaria,  to  be 
•  nable.  and  referring  to  the  identity  of 
interests  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States,  the  J  tunc  Jure  advocates  the  entr 
Turkey  into  the  Balkan  federation. 

A    serious  entente   between   all   the    Kuro[>ean, 
Oriental   nations  i-   possible.      It    will  then   b 
Oriental  power,  ..-  led  to  thi  •  nt.   .   .   . 

The  only  condition   is  an   honorabK  .  .   . 

think  this  well  over.    5uch  a 
union  will  b.  Turkey-  partici- 

in  it.  .  .  .  Thi-  i-  our  desire,  we  want  sin- 
cerel'  -tart 

seriously  and  without  interruption  to 
our  ultimate  happiness  and  prosperity.    .   .   .   The 
Bulgars  are  reputed  I 

.    .    Let    them    -how 
that  they  an-  really  -o.    .    .    .    If  we  were  I 
fight  to  the  end,  we  will  do  iseouri 

are  endless  and  our  military  situation  isimpro' 
while   our   t-m-nr 

Tchatalja;    but  our  intere-t  and  our  position  in  the 
Balkans    must    Ix-    >omcwhat    maintained — othcr- 
m  -hall  not  enter  the  Balkan  Confederation — 
which   we  consider  a-  a  barn  -I    1  un 

encroachment    in    the    Levant.      Bulgaria    k 
where  her  in:  -  I  we 

can  agree  with  her. 
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WHAT  EUROPE   THINKS   OF  PRESIDENT-ELECT 

WILSON 


THE  significance  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  November  is  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  more  or  less  well  balanced  com- 
ment  in  the  press  of  Europe.  All  the 
opinion,  however,  almost  without  exception, 
is  closed  with  a  eulogy  of  president-elect 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  new  sort  of  man  for  the 
American  chief  magistrate.  The  comment  is 
taken  to  mean  that  Wilson  is  a  new  type  in 
American  politics,  the  type  set  forth  by  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  of  London,  in  an  article 
which  it  entitles  "The  College  President."' 
This  British  journal  speaks  editorially  of 
"this  experiment  of  the  philosopher  king 
made  in  the  most  unlikelv  quarter  of  the 
world." 
Europe  is  familiar  with  public  men  taken 
m  the  universities.  Oxford  has  long  been 
the  cherished  mother  of  British  statesmen, 
but  Europeans  are  more  vividly  aware  than 
many  Americans  seem  to  be  how  great  a 
novelty  it  is  in  the  United   -  when,  as 

the  Westminster  Gazette  puts  it  further,  "the 
rned  historian,  professor,   and  ex-coll- 
nt  walks  into  the  White  House." 
Dr.  Wilson  did  not  step  directly  from 
Princeton    to    Wa-hington.     He    did    good 
-.ice  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
meantime.      But    the    college    president    in 
politic-  is  an  idea  that  will  not  yield  to  the 
an  mind. 

comment  is  well  repr  by  the 

have  already  quoted  from  the 
W-  :tr.  and  the  following,  from 

that  SeiioU!  V,  the  Spectator: 

h<-  hears  th<-  label  of  th<-   I ><  1 1 1 < «  r 
would   probably  !*•  horrified   l<>    our 

!i<    i-  none  thi- 
ol of  mod< 
man  wl 

•  it  h  wid< 

•  him  of  ha>  i 
by  the  c-nrlli 

,     I  I  ■ 
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Contemporary  Review,  of  London,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  contained  in  the  para- 
graph which  we  quote  below. 

I  doubt  if  he  knows  how  dominant  he  is.  In 
serener  years,  at  Princeton  as  University  President, 
and  as  the  Governor  who  led  New  Jersey  once 
more  to  be  a  respectable  political  community,  he 
shown  a  force,  an  obstinacy,  an  uncom- 
promising quality  which  deserve  consideration. 
We  are  still  to  learn  how  well  the  next  President 
can  be  a  part  of  a  national,  an  imperial  govern- 
ment. It  is  encouraging  that  the  American  people 
have  begun  to  believe  in  Mr.  Wilson;  it  i-  essential 
that  he  shall  be  aide  to  hold  in  allegiance  the  chief 
lieutenants  in  his  party.  These  will  be  sorely 
puzzled  at  times  to  understand,  especially  if  they 
do  not  always  approve,  some  of  his  plans;  and  in 
entering  the  White  House  Mr.  Wilson  i>  also 
entering  a  school  of  patience.  A  more  or  less 
willing  cooperation  i>  fundamental  to  the  practical 
success  of  his  political  philosophy;  and  his  critics, 
many  of  his  friends,  are  alive  to  this  matter,  llis 
study  windows  have  been  open;  a  nil  he  has  li  it  her  to 
done  his  work  as  the  hum  from  the  Street  has 
reached  his  ears.  Will  he.  can  he  now,  distinguish 
the  various  sounds  which  will  swell  into  a  roar  as, 
for  the  next  four  years,  he  marches  along  with  the 
nation? 

German  comment  is  represented  by  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Frankfurter Zeitung,  which 
refers  to  I)r.  Wilson  as  "an  independent 
statesman  with  a  rich  mental  equipment  and 
wide  views  who  will  strike  out  in  new  paths. 
.  .  .  He  will  not  only  be  the  head  of  the 
government,  but  a  leader  in  American  politi 
cal  thought." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  somi 
the  most  sin<  ere  appreciation  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
equipment  foi  his  greal  task  comes  from  the 
censored  journals  of  Russia,  with  the  govern 
men!  of  \\hi(h  the  president  elect  will  have 
than  one  dittii  ult  diplomatii  problem  to 
solve.     I'  I  he  Russian  press  a  ■ 

thai  Governor  Wilson  i-   nol  a  pro 
I    politic  ian.      ( Commenting    upon    the 
ion,  the  R  I     Petei      irg,  the 

I  lilutioiial    I  >■ 
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TOPICS    IN    THE     AMERICAN    MONTHLIES 


IN  the  treatment  of  l>i^  world  problems 
through  t  hi-  medium  of  the  review  article 
the  American  magazinist  must  yield  the  palm 
t<>  his  Briii>h  brother.     A  I  on  an- 

other page,  it  is  to  the  great  English  reviews 
that  we  turn  for  the  ablest  and  most  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  day. 
The  American  monthly  magazine  has  little 
in  common  with  the  English  review,  and  al- 
though it-  popular  circulation  and  prestige 
an-  tar  greater,  even  in  England,  it  does  not 
yet  speak  with  the  authoritative  tone  in 
which  the  Quarterly  and  the  Contemporary 
address  the  British  public. 

The  magazine,  edited  not  for  a  literary 
class,  l)iu  for  every  man  or  woman  who  cares 
to  read  stories  or  look  at  pictures,  provides 
primarily  for  the  entertainment  of  its  reader-, 
but  it  doesnot  -top  there.  It  seeks  to  impart 
instruction  and  sometimes  it  even  exhort-; 
but  its  prevailing  method  is  the  presentation 
of  facts  rather  than  arguments.  Our  maga- 
zine writer-  are  not.  a-  a  class,  able  dialecti- 
cian-. They  have  no  special  skill  in  the 
polemics  of  the  printed  page.  Pamphleteer- 
ing i-  becoming  a  lost  art  among  us.  The 
man  with  the  reporter's  instinct  for  news 
and  a  Gradgrindish  passion  for  "facts"  is 
more  frequently  the  writer  of  the  typical 
magazine  contribution.  He  may,  and  usually 
dor-,  have  other  qualifications  for  the  ta-k. 
but  these  he  must  have. 

Many  of  us  were  brought  up,  as  it  were, 
to  regard  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  belonging 
in  a  class  by  itself  among  American  periodic- 
al-. It  was  more  distinctively  literary  than 
any  other  magazine;  then'  was  less  about 
it  to  remind  one  of  the  frankly  materialistic 
aspects  of  life.  That  i-  true  of  the  Atlantic 
to-day,  in  a  general  sense,  but  some  topics 
are  now  discussed  in  it-  pages  that  have  an 
unfamiliar  look  there.  Twenty  years 
the  Atlantic  was  not  iri\ ihlt  much  apace  to 
'The  Drift  toward  Government  Ownership 
of  Railways," — a  subject  admirably  tr> 
in  the  December  number  by  a  railway  presi- 
dent, M.  1..  Winchell.  In  the  same  number 
are  two  article-  on  the  new  :  eu- 

genics by  Samuel  G  S    ith  and  Simeon 

Strunsky. 

The  Janu  iry  Atlantic,  in  the 

London  reviews  in  the  range  ^i  international 
questions  that  story  abili- 

ties ol  its  contributors.     Fen  imments 

on  European  war  pr.'  Arthur  Ruhl's 

survey  of  our  dealings  with  Colombia  in  re 
I 'ana  ma.  Ernest  Dim  net'-  thought-provoking 


inquiry  into  "Syndicalism  and  it-  Phil 
phy,"   Chin-,'   Chun    Want:'-   "Plea   for   the 
Recognition  of  the  Chinese  Republic,"  Ro- 
land (i.  Usher's  "The  Balkan  Crisis," — each 
of  these  articles  serves  to  remind  us  that  our 
national  point  of  view  ha-  changed  since  we 
entered   the  tfroup    of    world-power-.      "The 
Epic  of  the  Indian,''  by  Charles  M.  Harvey, 
reviews  the  melancholy  record  of  our  dealings 
with  the  red  man  and  John  Muir's     l.< 
of  the  Wilderness"  reverts  t<>  the  day 
pioneering  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  venerable 
naturalist  as  a  boy  did  a  man's  work  on  the 
farm.     The  series  of  pen  portrait-  of  Confed- 
erate   commander-,    by    a    Northern    writer. 
Gamaliel  Bradford.  Jr..  i-  noteworthy.    I. 
street  was  described  in  December  and  J.  I 
Stuart  in  January. 

Among  our  popular  magazines  none  has 
done  more  than  the  Century  in  the  caus 
American  hi-tory  and  the  preservation  of 
authentic  accounts  of  important  event-.  The 
Century's  great  series  of  Civil  War  papers, 
printed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  an 
enterprise  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
magazine  publishing.  In  December  appeared 
two  articles  in  the  Centwy's  "After-the- War- 
Series,"  covering  the  impeachment  trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  cause-  being  sketched 
by  Gen  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  while  the  more 
conservative  view  is  presented  by  Gen.  John 
B.  Henderson,  the  only  survivor  of  the  seven 
Republican  Senators  whose  votes  prevented 
President  Johnson's  impeachment.  These 
contribution-  are  followed  in  the  January 
number  by  an  account  of  the  trial,  largely 
1  on  the  President's  notes  and  letters, 
and  an  anecdotal  sketch  of  Johnson.  The 
editors  promise  for  subsequent  number 
the  magazine  papers  treating  ot  the  later 
as[H  ;      "  Reconstruction  "     from     the 

Southern  viewpoint 

Other    Century    features     (for     December) 

Farnham  Bishop's  very  human  account 
of   "The    End   oi   the    Big   Job'-      Pan., 
including  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Goeth- 

.  wonderful  collection  of  photograpl 
the  head-  of  all  the  various  sects  now  resident 
in  Jerusalem,  with  text  by  Thomas  E.  Green; 
and  an  illuminating  article  on  "The  Trade  ot 
da"  by  James  D.  WhelplcV. 
The  publication   of   Explorer  Stefan  — 
int  of  hi-  laborious  and   fruitful   quest 
in   the  Arctic    ha-    been   begun    in    liar; 
The  S         son-Anderson  expedition  differed 
from  former  undertakings  in  the  Arctic  in  that 
it-  object  was  to  discover  people,  rather  than 
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lands.  The  explorers  hoped  to  hud  tribes  who 
had  never  seen  white  men  and  their  wish  was 
gratified.  Several  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  people  were  of  fairer  complexion  than 
-ual  among  American  aborigines,  but 
Mr.  Stefansson's  own  hypothesis  is  reserved 
for  later  disclosure. 

Another  leading  feature  of  the  Christmas 
Harper's  is  a  delightful  account  of  "Cordova 
and  the  Way  There"  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
Illustrations  in  tint  are  supplied  by  Norman 
Irving  Black. 

Price  Collier's  articles  in  Scribncr's  on 
'"Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  Amer- 
ican Point  of  View"  are  notably  instructive. 
— especially  the  December  installment,  deal- 
ing with  German  political  parties  and  the 


press.      The   same   magazine   has   Christian 

Brinton's  "'Scandinavian  Painters  of  To- 
Day, "  with  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
leading  artists,  some  of  whom  are  represented 
in  the  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Xew  York. 

McClure's,  The  American,  Afunsey's,  Every- 
body's, and  Hearst's  Magazine  are  devoted 
for  the  most  part  to  peculiarly  American 
topics.  In  McClure's,  for  example.  Burton 
J.  Hendrick  tells  how  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents  is  provided  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  In  Everybody's, 
S.  H.  Wolfe  summarizes  the  methods  of  com- 
pensation now  adopted  by  our  States  under 
these  broad  classifications:  The  Washington 
idea,  the  Ohio  idea,  the  Xew  Jersey  idea,  and 
the  Massachusetts  idea. 


A  HIGHER  COST  OF   LIVING  YET  TO  COME 


THE  fact  that  ""things  are  not  what  they 
m,"  in  every  case,  i-  forcefully  illus- 
trated in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of 
on  the  high  cost  of  living,  contributed 
to  the  North  American  Review.  The  man  in 
street  has  been  laboring  under  the  illusion 
that  one  reason  of  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
been  the  increased  prices  of  foods;  also  that 
while  the  prices  of  foods  have  augmented 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  money  where- 
with to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  Put 
Professor  Fisher,  whose  authority  to  -peak 
on  the  subject  no  one  will  question,  makes 
the  following  assertion: 

The  price*  of  fo  if  course)  a  very 

rtant  |>art  of  th-  I  living.     Yel  a  study 

of  the  actual  irprising  fa.  t 

that  the  general  in  the  food 

with  th<    general 
of  .ill  :  i  nd  otbi  ra 

.  in  t  hi-  main,  the  rise  in  "  i  hi 
of  li-  i  ir  to  f-Mxl-  or  other 

but     is 

•  ii  whi<  li  has 

m,  due  primarily 

in  of  banking. 

if  the  high 
I  he  Profi 

:i  for 

•    ■ 
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,   a  hi.  the) 
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the  prices  of  commodities  have  risen  because  the 
price  of  labor  has  risen.  It  is  no  more  satisfactory 
to  turn  it  aboul  and  say  thai  the  price  of  labor  has 
risen  because  of  the  higher  prices  ol  food  which 
have  driven  workmen  to  strike  for  higher  wages; 
or  that  the  cost  of  finished  products  lias  risen  be- 
cause the  COSt  of  raw  material  has  risen,  Ol 
versa.  These  are  examples  of  circular  explana- 
tions well  cartooned  by  the  picture  of  a  number  of 
people  standing  in  a  circle  and  each  accusing  his 
neighbor;  the  consumer  blaming  the  retailer,  the 
retailer  the  middleman,  the  middleman  the  manu- 
facturer, tin-  manufacturer  the  producer,  the  pro- 
ducer the  workman,  the  workman  the  trust,  the 
trust  the  extravagant  consumer,  etc.  CM  course 
individual  prices  act  and  react  on  one  another  in 
thousands  of  ways.  Hut  these  pushes  and  pull-- 
between  different  com  mod  it  ii  o1   raise  them 

ail  any  more  than  pulling  on  out   bootstraps  will 
us  from  the  ground.     f*he  causes  which  raise 
in  tal  level  of  prii  •  -  are  as  dii  tin<  i  from  thosi 
which  change  individual  prices  as  are  the  causes 
ing   i  he   tidi  a  dial  ini  '    from   th  ct  ing 

individual    waves.      The    ground  Bwell    01    ■ 

■    primarily   i  he  i  inflal  ion 

.mi    kin. I. 

i  of  inflation  Proft   jor  I  i 
.•  rite-  al  <  onsiderable  length,  quoting 
irkablc  Jtati  tics;  but    ■  hal  the 

I    ilil.  I.     led   ill   Will   lie 

i  the  pun  • 

I  [< 

hi.  h  di  h<  pun 
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GERHART  HAUPTMANN,  NOBEL 

PRIZE  WINNER 


BY   MAY    I  I  A  IS 


( ~\  \  the  fifteenth  of  November,  [912,  Gerhart 
Hauptmann,  Germany's  most  distinguished 
dramatu  po<  t.  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday,  and 
on  thai  day  he  received  1 1 1 « -  award  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  of  approximately  £40,000,  for  idealism  in 
literal  ure. 

There  is  a  line  of  1  leavage  in  the  crystal  of  this 
|)(M'!'~  genius,  dividing  it  into  the  harshly  realistic 
on  one  side  and  ideal  poetic  symbolism  on  the 
other,  and  this  cleavage  admirers  of  one  or  the 
other  asped  |MT-Ut  in  regarding  a-  a  Haw. 

Hence  the  controversy  which  has  raged  about 
his  work  ever  since  the  <\ay,  now  more  than  a 
-. -ore  of  years  ago,  when  he  flung  to  the  world  the 
flaming  indictment  of  social  injustice  and  economic 
oppression  embodied  in  the  brutal  realism  of  "The 
Weavers,"  the  incendiary  play  of  which  Francisque 
Sarcej  said  that  "no  government  which  had  not 
gone  mad  would  allow  this  piece  to  be  played 
before  the  mob." 

Hut  above  its  dark  waters  unfolds  the  exquisite 
blossom  of  human  compassion  as  a  lily  Bpreads 
it-  shining  petals  above  the  slime  and  scum  of  a 
noisome  pool. 

Vgain  in  the  more  recent  play,  "The  Rats,"  we 
find  a  frightful  and  revolting  picture  of  those 
rodent  human  animal-  that  are  gnawing  at  the 
foundations  of  society.  Yet  .mother  French 
critic,  Henri  Guilbeaux,  finds  in  it  qualiti* 
'strength  and  rhythm,  light  and  life." 

And  in  the  religious  novel,  "The  Fool  in  Christ," 
published  a  year  or  t  wo  ago,  main-  serious-minded 
persons  find  a  noble  embodiment  of  the  true  (. 'hri-t 
-pirit,  while  the  equally  serious-minded  Mr. 
Joyce  Kilmer  regards  it  .1-  "  frankly  and  repulsively 
blasphemous." 

BOYH'Xin    \\n    YOUTH 

The  ancestry,  the  early  environment,  and  the 
subsequent  career  ol  Hauptmann  shed  much  light 
on  this  singular  combination  of  characteristics. 
Bom  in  the  tiny  vill  Obersalzbrunn,  amid 

the  poetic  beauty  ol  the  Silesian  mountain-,  he 
springs  ol  sturdy  peasant  stock.  His  grandfather, 
Ehrenfried,  felt  in  his  own  person  the  cruel  trial- 
that  beset  the  Silesian  weavers,  but  had  sufficient 
■.  and  good  fortune  1  upal ion. 

He  be,  ame  a  waiter,  and  later  an  independent  and 
thrift v  innkeeper. 

I'hi-  business  was  inherited  bj  the  pa  t'-  father. 
ert     Hauptmann.    a    man    ol     "solid    and    not 

uncultivated  understanding  "  who  married  Marie 
hler,  the  da  the  j>i- mi-  Mora- 

\  ian  households  of  Silesia. 

•  ..  rhart  attended  I  ;  I  in  hi-  n.it  i ■ 

till  he  was  twelve,  when  he  was  sent  l  lu  for 

four  years     II.  w  inted  an  idle  pupil  in  both 

hence    In-    father,    who    had    meanwhile 
>us,  withdrew  him  ai 

and    determined    t"    mike    a    tanner    ot     hiii; 

which  reason  he  went  to  live  with  a  pious  uncle. 
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At  eighteen  the  lad,  who  had  always  displ 

ent  for  modeling,  decided  on  .1  sculpt  r  and 

-o  he  entered  the  Royal  (  ollege  of  Art  in  ' 
lau.     Ihre  again  he  failed  to  impress  his  teachers, 
and  two  years  later  he  joined  hi-  brother  Karl  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  where,  as  a  Bpe*  ial  st 
he  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  lectures  by  !!.:• 
and  Hue  ken. 

Hut  academic  life  tailed  to  hold  bis  n  pirit 

and    we   next    find   him  mate   pilgrim   to 

Italian  -hrine-  of  beauty. 

1   \K1  IKK    PI 

Meanwhile,  the  literary  impulse  In-^an 
itself  and   he   thought    to  —.it i-t >"   his   natun 
becoming  an  actor,  a  plan  which  came  to  nothing 
practically,    but    doubtless   influenced   him   in  hi- 
later  dramatic  writi; 

In  [885,  the  year  of  hi-  marriage  to  Marie 
Thienemann,  who  had  nursed  him  through  an 
illness  in  Rome,  the  young  man  definite! 
his  lot  with  literature  by  the  publication  of  his  tir-t 
work.  " Promethidenlos,"  whose  hero  "vacillate- 
between  poetry  and  sculpture,  but   i-  abli 

himself  freely  to  neither  art  because  of  his 
whelming    sense   of   social    injustice   and   human 
suffering 

He  now  resided  in  Berlin  anil  I  1  leading 

spirit  anion-  the  group  of  young  writer-  who  about 
this  time  began  to  Ik-  known  a-  the  naturalistic 
school.  I'hi-  movement  dominated  German  liter- 
ature for  a  few  \ear-.  de-pite  the  bitterne—  with 
which  main-  critic-  attacked  it-  matter  and  its 
method-. 

Hut,  though  Hauptmann  was  it-  ackn 
leader,  it  ceased  10  Ik-  an  adequate  vehicle  for  the 
spiritual    energies   of   this   creative    mind,    which 
found  fuller  utterance  in  the  symbolic  idealism  of 
tin-    drama-poems,     "The    Sunken     Hell" 
Hamuli  -    Himmebfahrt "    (Heavenly    Pflgrim- 

Both  of  these  ,irt    well  known  to  pla\  . 

in  America,  the  former  having  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Sot  hern,  and  the  latter  by  Mrs.  risk 
display   the   minute  observation  ami  the  careful 
technique    of    the    realistic    school,    but    both    are 

illumined  by  those  loftier  aspirations  ot  th< 
implied  in  the  term   idealism,  and   in  contrast    to 

the    rOUgl  .      dialect     of    "The    WeaVI 

find  in  each  <>i   these  exquisif 
diction  where  the  Teuton  1   is  attuned 

smooth  and   singing  ss   whose  \.».i! 

monies  haunt  the  inner  ear  as  their  lovelj  ima 
haunt-  the  inner  vision. 

In  "Loner)  Lives"  we  find  another  phase  ot  the 

I.       It-    theme    i-    the 

of    individualism    against    enyironn 

and    it-    hero    i-.    like    Hauptmann    him 

a  "transition-man,"  t- 
the  1  ierman  phra 

(  me  of  t  he  p  ■<  i  -  admirer-  and  disciplt 
glowing  account  ot  hi-  personality  in   this   p 
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of  the  '90's — the  delicate,  ardent,  sensitive  face 
crowned  by  masses  of  fair  hair  and  lit  by  eyes  of 
blue  fire.  He  describes  very  tellingly  the  effect 
produced  by  the  first  reading  of  "  Hannele  "  on  the 
dav  the  poet  finished  it  after  weeks  of  a  spiritual 
travail  which  left  deep-graved  marks  upon  his 
countenance. 

The  coterie  of  writers  who  had  gathered  about 
him  in  the  old  home  in  the  Silesian  mountains  were 
met  in  the  garden  one  afternoon  when  the  poet 
rushed  out  to  them  crying  that  his  work  was 
finished.  They  listened  spellbound  and  in  rapt 
enthusiasm  while  he  poured  forth  the  moving 
story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  orphan  child  with 
whose  prototype  in  the  streets  of  the  village  they 
were  all  familiar. 

The  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  consideration  of  all  the 
influences,  spiritual  and  material,  public  and  do- 
\  that  have  molded  the  plastic  soul  of  this 
creative  artist. 

But  it  may  be  mentioned  briefly  that  his  first 

marriage  was  dissolved,  and   that   a   later   union 

with  a  woman  who  was  herself  highly  gifted,  a 

celebrated  violinist,  seems  to  have  brought  peace 

his  life. 

Hauptmann  has  suffered  much  from  that  morbid 
super-sensitiveness  to  criticism  so  ottcn  found  in 
men  dowered  with  the  exquisite  impressibility  ol 

schilling's  flight" 


This  explains,    perhaps.    th<  if    his   with- 

holding from  the  public  for  six  \i-ar>  his  latest 
play,  "(iabriel  Schilling's  Flight."  Not  until  last 
summer  did  he  permit  it-  pn  in,  and  then 

the  premiere  took  place,  not  on  the  adequate  - 
of  a  Berlin  theater,  but  in  t! 
Thea-  It,  Bome  miles  distant.    The 

•.  however,  routed   widespread   interest,  and 
nd  other  litrrati  of  Germany 

dram.  ed    with    a    personal 

n  whi<  h  mtt-t  h  teful, 

coming  fr  in  audi* 

of  "  intellei  tuals." 

■ .  did  not  save  it  from  the 
idently  dreaded.     One  critic  writing 
!■■<  la  red  it   old-fashioned 
should    have   app< 
•  .  during  the  ni. 

•  ^s.     But 
veil-known    <  rit i<  .    in    .mother    leading 

harming 
thai  m 

profoundly    into   the 
■ 


will    undoubted!  -in 

in    in 


■ 


• 


GERHART    HAUPTM  \\\ 

brilliant  1  >  1 1 1  unscrupulous  Russian  Jewess,  Hanna 
Elias,  who  poses  for  him  and  ol  whose  child  he  is 
the  father. 

His  "flight"  i-  from  the  importunities  of  wife 
and  mistress,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  has 
finally  resolved  to  cul  loose.  He  takes  riiu^i  on 
an  island  in  the  Baltic,  where  he  i-  the  guest  of  his 
faithful  friend,  the  sculptor,  Professor  Maurer, 
who  is  represented  as  .1  man  of  contrasting  char- 
acter  tron^    in    body,    soul,   and    mind    as    poor 

'  rabriel  i-  weak. 

For  a  few  daj  -  he  i-  happy  in  the  hope  of  regain- 

•  .ill  h  and  ion  rage  anil  in  the  congenial  so.  iet) 

of  Maurer  and  of  Lucie   Hcil,  a   brilliant    young 

violinist,  between  whom  and  Maurer  there  exists 

the  trinity  of  a  perfe<  t  love. 

But  Hanna  seeks  him  out  and  easily  refastens  her 

chains  on  her  willing  \  \<  tim,  in  Bpite  "I    Maurcr's 

remonstrance.     '  iabriel's  brok<  n  l»»l\  sui  cumbsto 

a  sudden  seizure  and  I  >r.  Rasmu  immoned 

rom  Berlin.        I  he  phj  -i<  tan    nai  ur.ill 

th<    wife  and  -I  •  1111. 

'  i'    in  it 
bal  1 1<  hing    in  id  1. 

tin-  t  wo  women,  whose  fui 

I  by  the 
1     unit  11.1I   i  appearn 

1 
rom    tli' 

h,  it 
it    ni   do 
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gationa  of  America      she-  promptly   lays 
the  famous  Bculptor,  who  as  promptly  succumbs. 
Lucie  supports  this  unlooked  l«>r  defection  with  .1 
noble  fortitude  and  .1  dispassionate  reasonableness 

though  Bhe  canned  suppress  .1  few  justly  caustic 
remarks  i<>  the  new  Biren  on  the  subject  ol  m 
line  instability. 

The  liidccu-  quarrel-scene  has  .1  powerful  effecl 
on  all  the  spectators.  It  brings  Maurer  to  his 
senses  with  a  realization  of  Lucie's  worth,  and 
Lucie  is  moved  to  reflection  on  the  shipwrecking 
folly  of  women  who  have  neither  material  nor 
spirit  u.il  independence  ol  existence,  but  fa-ten  like 
harpies  on  some  man,  to  their  own  ruin,  or  hi-, 
or  both. 

— lit-  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  her  profession, 
with  it-  absorbing  interests,  honorable  ambition-, 
and  personal  independence.  Even  if  the  man  she 
has  loved  and  trusted   to  the  Uttermost   should 

play  her  false  her  life  will  not  suffer  ultimate 
wreck.  Very  joyously,  however,  she  welcomes  the 
return  of  his  allegiance. 

HAUPTMANN    As    A    NOVELIST, — " ATLANTIS" 

This  brief  -ketch  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  account  of  the  novel  "Atlantis,"  which  is 
shortly  to  l>e  issued  by  Fischer  of  Berlin,  after 
running  serially  in  the-  Berliner  Tageblatt,  but  which 
has  already  appeared  in  English,  thank-  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  American  publisher,  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  translators,  Adele  and  Thomas  Seltzer.1 

It  is  understood  t<>  be  semi-autobiographical, 
and  i-  of  particular  interest  because  it  embodies 
some  of  the  author'-  experiences  during  hi-  vi-it 
to  America  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Atlantis,  the  fabled  sunken  continent  of  the  an- 
cients, i-  the  term  employed  lor  th.it  dream-world 
beyond  the  grave  into  which  the  hero  penetrates 

during  sleep  and  during  the  peculiar  seizure-  or 
t  rant  e-  to  which  he  i-  subjeel  .  and  during  which  he 

i-  gifted  with  a  sort  of  second  sight. 

These  dreams  or  visions,  ingeniously  concocted 
of  fact  and  fancy  a-  the\  are.  the  present  reviewer 
find-  tin-  leasl  attractive  and  the  most  uncon- 
vincing portion-  ot  (he  book.  Profoundly  im- 
portant a-  Frend  ha-  taught  us  to  consider  actual 
dreams  in  their  bearing  on  the  physiological  and 
psychological  rtate  of  the-  individual,  the-  artificial 

dream  i-  hound  t<>  remain  a  factitious  and  lifeless 

thing. 

A    lar   better   title    WOUld    be    the-    "The'    Spider's 

Web,"  as  the  following  brief  analysis  will  -how: 
The-  hero,  Frederic  von  Kammacher,  a  physi- 
cian, a  bacteriologist  of  promise,  -i^<\  a  man  highly 
susceptible  to  the  expressions  of  art,  despite  his 
scientific  tastes,  finds  himself  at  ,^i  suddenly 
caught  in  a  ine-h  ot  circumstance  which  abruptly 
<  lo-e-  one  phase  .  >t  hi-  career.  The  lovelj  young 
wii<  to  whom  he  had  been  united  several  years 
before  ha-  become  hopelessly  insane,  and  a  tre-.ui-e- 
on  a  supposed  new  discover)  in  bacteriology,  by 
which  he  had  fondh  hoped  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion, has  been  received  with  jeers  bj  his  scientific 
compeers.  Crushed  b)  domestic  misfort  uneanddis- 
1  redited  in  the  eyes  ol  the  public  he  i-  in  a  spiritual 
condition  which  mal  nceptionall)   eas)   for 

the    viru-  of  an  unworlln   love  10  enter  hi-  veins. 

11.  hi  .en  at  tin  KunsUerkaui  in  Berlin  a 
marvelous  symbolic  dance,  called  "Mara,  or  the 
Spider's  Victim,"  given  bj  a  sixteen  year-old 
Swedish  girl,  Ingigerd  Hahlstrom. 

I  In    description  ol   this  dame  1-  a  pa 


wonderful  poetic  beaut)  and  symbolism.     In  the 

Center  ot    the   -t.i  huge   artificial    flower   in 

whose  <  ent<r  squats  a  monster  spider. 

The  dancer,  whose  exquisite  sylph-like  body  i- 
1  lad  in  floating  gauzes  shot  with  gold,  represents 
an  elf  lured  by  the  perfume  and  beauty  of  the 
flower  at  tir-t  and  suddenly  repelled  by  the 
of  the  lurking  danger.  In  the-  second  phase  of  the 
dance,  the-  elf  again  seeks  the  flower,  hut  this  time 

lure-d   by  the   mingled   fascination,  of  fear,   horror. 

and  curiosity.  In  the-  third  phase  she  seeks  to 
escape,  hut  i-  drawn  closer  and  closer  by  the  float- 
ing filament-  of  the  web.  until  -he  lie-  hound  and 

helpless  at  the-  mercy  of  her  evil  e-aptor. 

Frederic  i-  penetrated  with  a  sudden  and  irre- 
-i-tihle  passion  by  the-  mingled  beauty  and  sensu- 
ousness  of  the-  dancer,  and  the  powerful  pathetic 
appeal  of  her  helplessness.  He-  abandons  his 
practice-,   puts  hi-  three  children  in  a  school,  bids 

a  hearty  good-bye  to  hi-  pare  nts  and  take-  pas 

on  the  good  ship  Roland,  on  which  the  dancer  and 

her   father   have   embarked    to   fill   a   vaudeville 
gemenl    in   America.     The   hook    i-   fraught 

with  incident  and  rich  in  character--!  ud\  .  a-  well 
as  in  those  curious  dream-  we-  have  referred  to 
above,  hut  through  all  the-  central  theme  i-  Fred- 
eric's struck-  with  his  pa—ion  for  Ingigerd,  a 
passion  which  survives  even  tin  girl's  unblushing 
confession  of  a  past  life  rivalling  that  of  Lai-  or 
Phryne,  and  her  cynical  avowal  that  -he  would 
rather  he  disreputable  and  enjoy  life  to  the-  utmost 

than   he   highly   respected   and   bored   t<>  death. 

Frederic  realize-  that   he    "ha-  set   hi-  all  on  noth- 
ing," hut  Ends  himself  -tiil  enmeshed  by  the-  I 
mg  and  clinging  web  of  her  lure. 

The-  ship  meets  with  wreck —a  scene  described 
with  thrilling  vividness.  Frederic  and  Ingigerd, 
with  a  handful  of  others  are  rescued,  and  the  scene 
changes  to  the-  life-  in  New  York  described  in  Part  1 1. 

Frederic  is  received  into  a  colony  of  ( ierman 
artists  in  Harlem,  where  he  finds  both  old  friends 
and  new  Ingigerd,  whose-  value  as  a  vaudeville 
headliner  is  tremendously  enhanced  by  the  » 
tional  -hipwreck.  refuses  to  renounce  the  career 
whose  excitement  both  intoxicate-  her  senses  and 
flatter-  her  vanity,  and  -he  and  her  manager  are 
riotOUS  with  joy  when  the  battle'  between  him  and 
the  S.  V.  C.  ('.  i-  decided  in  the  favor  of  the  former 

by  the  intervention  of  the  Mayor,  who  decides 
the-    case    not    on    it-    merits    but    be  I    the 

Tammany  influence  exerted. 

Frederic  ha-  begged  th<-  ^irl  to  leave  the  si 

but    feels  her  refusal   "sets   him   free"   -though   we 

can  not  help  believing  that  the  beautiful  sculptress 

he  ha-  met  in  the  artists'  colony  and  under  whose 
inspiration  he  ha-  been  developing  .1  latent  ability 
to  model,  is  a  determining  factor  in  this.  Shortly 
after,  he  break-  down  under  the  load  of  all  he  has 
suffered  and  battle-  for  life  in  an  attack  of  typhoid 

lexer. 

The  beautiful  Eva  nurses  him  safely  through  it 
and  on  hi-  recovery  he  learn-  that  hi-  unhappy  wile. 
de-pite  the-  cue  of  her  attendant-,  ha-  committed 
suicide. 

I  i.  deric  emerges  from  his  spiritual  and  ph\ 

Crisis  purged  a\u\  restored.  He  i-  united  to  the 
admirable  Eva  and  the  two  return  to  make  their 
home  in  Germany.  In  Eva,  a-  in  Lucie  Heil,  we 
find  Hauptmann  ption  of  the  tine  -trong 

modern  woman  who  i-  man's  beat  helpmeet 
because  -he  i-  capable-  ot  standing 

,1111     B)  i.irli.ert  Johann  Robert  Hauptmann    I 
I.H11I  1  mil  Thorn  II    W     llile'hsrh      - 


NEW  BOOKS  OX  RELIGIOUS  THEMES 


'T'HE  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
-*■    the  Christian  church  to-day  is  its  already  keen. 
and   ever   sharpening  appreciation   of   the   social 
problems  that  face  our  generation. 
™d  IS?    Theology  has  indeed  begun  its  de- 
scent  from  the   "theorizing  of  the 
steeple  top"  to  the  need  of  hungry  humanity  at 
its  door.     Modern  Christianity,  says  Dr.  Samuel 
:  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Uni- 
ty of  Minnesota;    in  his  new  book  "Democ- 
racy and  the  Church,"1  has  been  the  mother  of  the 
great  social  movements  of  our  times. 

-  :pid  critics  have  railed  against  the  church 
because  it  did  not  always  move  at  once  as  one  mass 
in  favor  of  every  great  and  good  cause.  It  were 
foolish  to  expect  it.  We  have  prophets  and  re- 
formers simply  because  masses  of  men  do  not  move 
easily  and  love  their  traditions.  The  glory  of  the 
church  is  not  that  she  was  always  encamped  in  full 
force  on  even,  battle  line,  but  rather  that  she  gave 
birth  to  the  new  leaders,  furnished  them  with 
their  ideas,  developed  for  them  their  character, 
provided  their  inspiration,  and  was  the  recruiting 
ground  for  their  battalion-." 

Dr.  Smith-  book  is  based  on  a  course  of  lecture- 
on   applied    Christianity    delivered    several    years 
.•   Bangor  Theological  N_minary. 

A  new  Chri-tian  social  order  in  the  pr 
making  i^  th>  I  of  the  third  of   Dr.  Walter 


Illl      \(\  \       I'.l  RN  \KII    \   M  <•!(  \N 

Raudchenbusi  h'a  -  riea  "t  books  on  soi  i.il  i<  ligious 

-ul>j<<  i  -.  the  i  wo  form<  i  being  i  ntitled  "<  Christian- 

n'l  the  So<  i.il  <  risis"  and   "Prayers  "I    i li< 
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THE  AMERICAi\    A7.I//.II    <  >/■   REVIEWS 


wlii.  li   m  malls   prcai  hed   in  the  sprin 

1912,  .11  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  york. 
Father  Vaughan  considers  from  tin-  standpoinl  ol 
the  orthodox  <  atholii  layman  whether  Socialism 
.Hid  Christianity  are  opposed  to  ea<  li  other,  wheth- 
er Socialism  would  serve  to  redress  nnlu-1ri.1l 
wrongs,  and  uli.it  attitude  Christianity  oughl  to 
take  toward  tin-  Socialistic  movement.  While 
stating  the  principles  and  progress  ol  Socialism 
with  .1  fullness  and  fairness  no!  usually  character- 
istic ol  eci  lesiasl  i *  -it  writers,  he  comes  i>>  the  con- 
1  lusion  thai  it  i>  the  duty  of  ( 'atholii  -  everywhere 
to  point  out  1t1.it  Socialism  is  "economically  un- 
sound, philosophical!)  false,  and  ethicallj  wn 
"Bad  in  theory,  it  would  be  even  worse  in  prai  1  ii  <  ." 
is  tin  general  verdict  of  tin--  clerical  writer. 

I  he  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  labor  move- 
ments of  to-day  .ire  discuss  I  in  .1  little  volume  l>\ 
William  Morris  Balch,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service.  1 1 
deavors  to  enforce  the  urgenl  social  mission  ol  the 
church  and  to  indicate  "the  critical  duties  thrust 
upon  11-  l>y  the  labor  problem."1 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  "the  absolute 
adequacy  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  needs 
of    mankind    -modern   .1-    well    as   ancient,"    Dr. 

George  Hollej  Gilbert  has  prepared 
Thc5echristlly  •'  second  volume  in  his  series  on  the 

personality  of  Jesus.  Other  recently 
issued  books  attempting  to  set  forth  the  ethical  and 
social  significance  of  Christ's  life  and  personality  to 
the  world  of  modern  nun  are:  "II  Christ  Were 
King,"b)  Albert  E.  Waffle,  (Griffith  &  Rowland 
Press);  "  ["he  Heart  of  the  Christian  Mi  ssage,"  l>\ 
George  A.  Barton,  Macmillan  ;"  The  Doctrine  of 
thi  Person  ol  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Dr.  II.  R.  Mackin- 
tosh, being  one  of  the  International  Theological  Li- 
brary, (Scribner's) ;  "Was  Christ  Divine?"  by  Wil- 
liam W.  Kinsley,  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.  :  "The 
Master  of  the  Feast ."  by  Wilson  R.  Stearlj  .  (( ieorge 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co  ;  "  Some  Moral  Reasons  for  Beliel 
in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Georgi  P 
Main-,  Eaton  &  Mains);  and  "The  Man  ol  No 
Sorrows,''  l>\  Coulson  Kernahan,  !  &  <  0 


A  number  of  acholarlj  treatises  on  biblical  his- 
tory in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  antiquarian 

:•  It  im  lude:     I  Studies  oi   Primi- 

tive   (  hristianity,"     (Open    Court 
Hu"ory        Publishing   Company)    b)    William 
lii  njamin  Smith;  "(  unciform  Paral- 
lels to  tin   old  Testament,"  (Eaton  iv  Main-'  by 
Robert    W.    Rogers;   "Development   of   Relij 
Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  (Scribner's)  l>\  1 
erick  Join-  lili--;  "Historical  Setting  of  the  I 
Gospel,'    Eaton&  Mains)  by  Thomas  Cuming  I  lalf; 
'The  International  Bible  Dictionary,"  illustrated, 
The    John    (',    Win-ton  lited    l>\     F.    M. 

Peloubel  and  Alice  D.  Adams;  "The  New   i 
on  the  Old  Truth,"   (Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
(  hark-  Allen  Din-more:  "Intellectual  Religion,' 
(Sherman,   French    &   Co.)   by    Thomas    Curran 
Ryan;  "Revelation  and  it-   Record  man. 

Inn.  .)  by  William  W.  Guth;    'The  Reli- 

gious lone-  of  tin    United  £  cribner's) 

\>\     II.    K.    Carroll:    "Biblical    and    Thi 
Studii  ribner's)    1>>    the    Members   of   the 

Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  "The 
Meaning  of  God  in   Human   Experi  Yale 

University    Pi  .    William    Ernest    Hocking; 

"Mountain-  of   the  Bibli         -    erman,  French   ov 

by  J.  J.  Summerbell;  "The  Christian  View  of 
the  Old  Tcstamei  S  Main-    bj  Freder- 

ick Carl   Eiselen;      ;  the  Spiritual 

Life,"  (Bunk  &  WagnaUs  I  Lansing 

Raymond;  "Christian  Thought  Since  Kant," 
(Scribner's)  by  Edward  Caldwell  Moore;"  The  Holy 
Christian  Church,"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  by  K. 
M.  Johnston:  "The  Medieval  Church  An  hitecture 
of  England,"  (Macmillan)  by  Charles  Herbert 
Moore:  "Great  Religions  of  the  World.''  (Harper 
&  Brother-1  a  collection  of  articles  by  \  irious 
authorities  on  religious  subjects,  and  "Our  Growing 
(  reed.      Scribner's    by  William  l>.  Mil. .inn. 

Three  volumes  of  the  International  Critical 
Commentary  come  t<>  us  from  Scribner's.  They 
mat  the  Job. uininc  Epistles  (edited  l>y  I  )r.  A  I 
Brooke':  Thessalonians  (edited  by  James  I 
Frame);  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Mai. u  hi.  and  [onah 
(edited  \>\  Drs.  II.  G.  Mitchell,  John  M.  Smith, 
and  Juliu-  A.   I'" 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSION 


'I MIL  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield  is  one  of  those 
1     members  ol  the  Sixtj  second  Congress  whose 
absence   from  the   Sixty-third    will    l>e    sincerely 
regretted    nol    only    by    his    fellow 
''Reform"'       Democrats,  but  b>  many  members 
ol    the    opposition.      Mr.    Redfield 
has  ior  mam   years  been  a  manufacturer  and  his 
grasp  ol  present-day  economic  and  industrial  prob- 
lems has  made  hi-  -<  rvice  in  (  ongressexi  eptionall) 
ble,  not  onK   to  his  constituents,  l>ut  to  the 
.  in  in   country.      \n  outline  ol  hi-  \  iews  on  some 
il  tin   more  p  ol  tin  -e  problems  i-  -it  forth 

in   .1    little   book   entitled    "The    \ew    Industrial 
Throughout   tin-  work  there  is  a  distinc- 
tive note  of  By m path)  with  all  industrial  workers, 
whether  employers  or  employees     What  Mr    Red 

K'hristlunit.s   and  Ihi-  I  .iUt   Mi>\  cment.     Bj    William  M 

II. it.  li        I  ',.  1  in. in     I  pi  ii.li   A    < '"        108   DP 

v  IndtiMrl        •  Ifleld     The 


in  Id  chiefly  insists  upon  i-  Buch  a  readjustment  of 
our  industrial  organization  as  shall  seen  re  the  con- 
servation ol  the  human  lone-  not  less  than  the 
rial.  He  declares  that  in  the  scientific  devel- 
opment oi  our  industries  many  of  u-  have  stopped 
too  soon.  "  The  man  is  infinitely  well  worth  study 
.\m\  infinitely  more  difficult  to  study  than  the 
machine."  It  is  well  enough  to  see  thai  empl 
give  tull  hour-  of  labor  each  day,  but  then 
main  employers,  who,  while  insisting  on  this, 
fail  to  consider  whether  their  empl  re  in 

ondition  to  do  a  day's  work.  >>r  whether  the 
conditions  for  which  they  themselves  are  respon- 
sible permit   the  employee  to  put   forth  his 
efforts.     In  answer  to  those  who  a-k  about   the 
closed  shop,  Mr.  Redfield  says:"]  do  not  approve 

tin    .11!    of  any   man   or   men   who  would   deny  to 

another  the  nght  t<>  work  at  any  lawful  occupa- 
tion when,  whin,  and  tor  whatever  wage  he  will. 
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Still  less  do  I  approve  the  continuous  making  of 
profits  where  wages  or  working  conditions  exist 
that  cramp  manhood  or  degrade  womanhood  or 
stunt  childhood.  I  recall  no  policy  ever  avowed 
bv  labor  that  is  a  worse  offense  than  the  sweat 
shop." 

In  "The  New  Competition"1  Mr.  Arthur  Jerome 

Eddy    examines    the    conditions    underlying    the 

change   in   the   commercial   and   industrial    world 

from  a  competitive  to  a  cooperative 

Thof  Pri^on  basi^-   Much  that  Mr-  Edd>  ^y5 

about  the  open  price  will  be  new 
to  those  readers  who  have  had  the  impression  that 
the  open  price  was  already  universally  adopted. 
Mr.  Eddy  means  by  open  price  exactly  what  the 
words  signify,  "the  price  that  is  known  to  both 
competitors  and  customers,  that  is  marked  in  plain 
figures  wherever  practicable  on  every  article  pro- 
duced, that  is  accurately  printed  in  every  pricc- 
-ued — a  price  about  which  there  is  no  secrecy, 
no  evasions,  no  preference-."  Mr  Eddy  makes  it 
clear  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  something  far 
different  from  the  fixed-price  policy  long  in  vogue. 
A-  he  puts  it.  the  secret  price  is  the  mark  of  the 
old  false  competition:  the  fixed  price  is  the  mark 
of  the  illegal  combination,  -upproscd  competition; 
the  open  ;  he  mark  of  the  new,  true  competi- 

tion. Mr.  Eddy  ha-  ba-ed  his  conclusions  on  the 
operations  of  a  number  of  o[>en-price  associations 
which  have  tested  hi>  theories  in  practice. 

;>erience  in  association  with  banking 
^agerl  in  the  business  of  buying  and  Bell- 
ing corporation  securities  and  as  a  lawyer  occupied 
in  working  out  the  financial  arrange- 
C<£S2££.on     mom,  of  corporations,  Mr.  \V.  H. 
ii.  Professor  of  Finance  in  the 
-•  hool  of  Administration  and  finance, 
of    Dartmouth  (oil..  mitten  "Capitaliza- 

>k   on    Corporation    Finance.^      Mr. 
bould  pi  .11  young 

men  •  in  financial   work,  as  well  a-  to  the 

riuml*-r  of  people  who  invest  in  corporation 
in  their  own  account  or  for  finan- 
cial institution-.,  whili  na  who  wi-.h  to  base 
their  opinion  of  the  proper 
rnment   toward  corporations 
•md  in  Mr    Lyon'i  mem   of  the 
orporation  final 

A  lx»ok  that  will  appeal  to  a  larger  publii 

How  to  Invest  When  Pii  < ■- 
tisiiiK  -  hapten  are  contributed  by 

!  known   economists,    Irving 

I       VV.    Kemmerer,    Harry 

lirown,    Walter    I..    (  lark    and 

md 

I  hod   '-i 
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HoN.    WILLIAM    C.    KI.DIIKLD 
book,  "The   Now  Industrial   Day."  dials  with  vital 
economic  and  social  problems) 

collaboration  on  this  work  these  eminent  econo- 
mists am!  financial  experts  have  Bought,  first, 
to  -tali-  clearly  what  the  investor's  problem  i~. 
and  next  to  aid  the  prospective  investor  in  dis- 
criminating among  the  various  classes  of  stocks 
and  bond-  that  are  offered  lor  his  purchase  be- 
investments  to  which  greater  or  less 
if  ri-k  are  attached. 

Mr  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  formerly  president  of  the 

ichusetts  single  Tax   League,  has  compiled 

"A  Single-Tax  Handbook  for  toit."4    This  work 

epitomizes     jui  li     « la— it  -     ol     t  he 

Sc  Taxh'  tax  movement    .     [.  S.   Mill's 

"Principli     "i   Polit  i'  al  I  -a  onomj 

Ihnr      '  and    Poverty,"    the 

famous  statement  ol  Father  Mcfilynn,  and  excerpt  a 

from  Thomas  '  >  Shearman'       \  itural   I  axation," 

and  from  \lr.  Fillebrown1      A  B  '     if  Ta    ttion." 

Mr    V  I    Poi  \s  i t  !i  .  .-1  -lain  "I  i  li>  prob 

i/.  d  LiIk  i  lit    point  "i  \  i' 

an  ardent  unioni  t   wh 

'  all  that   i     i  m  bod  II  d  in  I  In    tot  in 

m  hit  h    Mi     Pcirt 
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In    "Immigration  and    Labor,"1  Dr.    [saai     \ 
Hourwii  li  discusses  1 1 »« -  economic  asp»  ts  >>t  Euro- 
pean immigration  to  the-  United  St.n<  -  a-  sum- 
[mmigrant rnarized  in  the  recenl   reporl  of  the 
in  the         Federal    Immigration    (  ommission. 
Labor  Market  j  >r    Hourwich  is  convinced  that  no 
method   of    restriction    thus   t.ir   proposed    would 
.i\  ail  to  make  any  important  change  in  th<-  Aim  ri.  a 
labor  -ii  nation. 

Starting  out  with  the  audacious  belief  that 

the  vocation  of  housewife  there  should  I" 

fnl  technical  education  as  for  tli*'  physician,  the- 

lawyer,  the  editor  or  the  politician; 

^Tr..?^  ^at    modern   science   can    be    har- 
as a  Business 

nessed  to  the  use  oi  the  hou-chold 
just  as  it  ha-  been  harnessed  to  the  use  of  a  steel 


work-;  that  the  mother  of  children  has  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  -kill  in  pedagogy  not  Mir- 
I  by  the  teacher,  and  that  cooperation  be- 
tween households  call-  lor  as  much  diploma* 
that  exercised  by  statesmen,"  Martha  Bensley 
Bruere  and  Robert  W.  Bruere  have  prepared  an 
entertaining  and  useful  volume  cm  "Increasing 
I  Ionn  Inn  ic  in  \ ."-  It  is  an  attempt  to  treat  *  learly 
and  iii  a  scientific  waj  a  phase  < »f  married  life 
which  has  heretofore  been  neglected  or  dismi 
with  rather  thin  sentimentalities.  The  Bruire -. 
husband  and  wife,  have  investigated  the  business 
ol  housekeeping  and  tabulated  and  interpreted  the 
n-iilt-  ot  their  investigations.  Their  general  con- 
clusion i-  thai  what  the  world  needs  most  to-day 
i-  "the  domestication  of  business  ami  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  hom< 


NEW  EDITIONS 


/"*\NE  of  the  most  noteworthy  c  ontributions  to  the 

^    scholarship    of    the    present     day    i-    the    I. 

Classical  Library.     Because  he  believed  th.u  the 
modern     demand     tor     something 

t^ePC.asyics  "m'"'('  practical,"  the  large  \ari.t\ 
of  subjects  that  mii-l  he  taught  in 
our  schools  are  crowding  out  the  humanities, 
fames  Loeb  has  been  spending  lavishly  of  his 
ample  means  t,,  help  "make  the  beauty  and  learn- 
ing, the  philosophy   .om\  wit   of  the  great   writers  of 

ancient  Greece  and  Rome  once  more  accessible  l>y 
means  of  translations  that  are  in  themselves  real 
pieces  of  literature."  Mr.  Loeb,  after  his  retire- 
ment, some  years  ago,  from  the  banking  firm  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  became  interested,  while 
a  member  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Hellenic  Studies,  in  the  revival  of  the 
i  lassies  in  an  adequate  modern  literary  form.  In 
France  there  already  existed  editions  ot  the 
c  lassies  giving  texl  and  translation,  original  on  one 
page  and  French  on  the  other.  In  Germany  the 
attempt  had  been  made  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 

until  Mr.  Loeb  took  tip  the  mailer  no  collection 
of  the  kind  existed  in  English  speaking  countries. 

lie  consulted  a  iiuinhcr  of  the  most   distinguished 

si  holars  "i  the  world  lie  fore  undertaking  the  enter- 
lli-  advisory  board  consists  of  a  number 
ct  the  most  eminent  scholars  "i  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  I  ranee  and  the  United  Mate-.  These 
in' hide  Dr.  Edward  Capps,  of  Princeton,  1  h 
William  <  ■.    Hale,  ol   the   1  ruversitj    ol   Chi 

essor   John   William    While,    of    Harvard.    Dr. 

J.  ( i.  Frazer  and  Sir  J.  E.  Sandys,  ol  Cambridge, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Godley,  oi  Oxford,  Dr.  Otto  Crusius, 
ol  the  University  of  Munich.  Dr.  Herman  Diets, 

of    the     1   niversity    of     Berlin,    and     M.     Maurice 

i  i.i  ci   and  Salomon  Reinach,  ol  the  Institut  de 

I    I. ill.  e. 

Wherever  translations  of  marked  ex<  client  e  were 
already  iii  existence  efforts  were  made  to  Bccure 
them  lor  this  edition,  hut  in  man)  casts  wholl) 
new  translations  wen-  made  bj  British.  French, 
German  and  American  scholars.  Mr.  Loeb,  in 
his  introductorj  statemi  in .  says  that  he  hopes  not 
only  that  this  series  will  be  "I  value  t"  those  who 
wish  to  lead  the  classics  for  the  pure  joj  "I  it 
hut     that     "some    readers    may    he    enticed    b)     the 

ilmmlfrrntion   .nut    Latntr       lt\    Dr     I  sane-    \     Itoiirwlrh 
c  ■    r    Putnam     Sons       .i  i  up      « '•   ■" 

n«     Home     Kfltrfpncj       H\      Martha     BpruUpj 
liruei,-    anil    Robert    \V.    Rruen       NIacmlUan    Compan) 

.">    •     |>p  s|        ,||. 


texl    printed  opposite  the  translation 

elementary  knowledge  ■  >l  Greek  and  Latin."  The 
tirst  twenty  volumes  of  the  "Library  "  which  have 
now  appeareel  include:  "The  Apostolic  Fathi 
2  \o|s.,  translated  by  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake; 
"The  Confession-  ot  St.  \ugustine,"  2  Vols., 
(revised)  translated  hy  W.  Watts;  "Euripii 
(in  i.  Vols.  I  Vols,  i  and  2,  translated  1  Waj  : 

"  IMiilostrat us,  the  Life  ol  Apolloniu  ina," 

2  Vols.,  translated  h\  1  <  Conybeare;  "Proper- 
titis."  translated  by  Professor  II.  E.  Butler. 
"Terence."  2  Vols.,  translated  h\  J.  Sargeaunt; 
"Apollonius  Rhodius,"  translated  bj  R 
ton;  "Appian's  Roman  History,"  (in  4  \  ■•!-  Vols. 
I  and  2.  translated  hy  Horace  White-;  "Catullus," 
translated  by  Professor  I".  W.  Cornish;  "Tibullus," 
translated  l>>'  Professor  J.  P.  Post  gate;  "Per- 
vigilium Veneris,"  translated  by  J.  W.  Mac  kail; 
"Cicero's  Letter-  to  Atticus,"  (in  ,,  Vol-,  trans- 
lateel  by  E.  0.  Winstedt;  "Lucian,"  (in  8  Vols.) 
Vol.  1.  translated  !>>•  Professor  A.  M.  Harmon; 
"Julian's  Oration-."  (in  3  Vols.  Vol.  1,  translated 
I,*  Professor  W.  C.  Wrighl ;  "Theocritus,  Bion  and 
iVtoschus,"  translated  by  J.  M.  Edmonds;  "Sopho- 
c  le-."  in  2  Vols.)  Vol.  1.  translated  l>\  F.  Storr. 
Che  "Ltbrarj  "  is  brought  e>ut  in  this  country  by 
Macmillan. 

Among  the  holiday  editions  of  standard  weerks 

of  literature  which  have  marked  the  present  s< 
particularly  noteworth)   are:  Maeterlinck's     Lite- 
ot  the  Bee,"  which  ha-  hecn  brought 

Re°pHms       ","  ,,N    ,)",l,i-  Mead-  illustrated  in 
color   by    Edward    I.    Detmoli 
translation  ol    Vlfred  Sutro;  Jack  London's 
of  the  Wild"  (Macmillan)  with  colored  illustra- 
tions   |,\     Paul    Bransom;    the-    "Poems    of   John 
Keats,"  (Little,  Brow  with  illustrations  in 

color  1>\  Vveril  Burleigh;  and  the  "Romances  and 
["ravels  ol  Theophilc  Gautiet  tie,  Brown  A 

1  nslated  and  edited  l>\   Dr.  I     *     d<   Sumi- 

chr.ist.  ot  the  French  department  <>t  Harvard;  the 
new    (.rant    White    Shak  pocket    edition, 

(Little,  Brown  &  ■  specially  illustrated  from 
photogravure  prints  ,,f  t  k>upil;  "( 'harcoals  ol  Ne» 
and  Old  New   York."  (Doubleday,  Co.) 

illustrated  and  written  b)  P.  Hopkinson  Smith; 
charmingly  printed  and  hound;  and  "Our  House 

and    London    <  >ut    of    Our    Window-.    (Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.)  bj  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  illus- 
trated h\   h-e  ph  Pennell. 


BOOKS    OF   TRAVEL,   OBSERVATION, 

AND   ADVENTURE 


Africa  of 
To-Day 


'  \f OROCCO,  Algeria.  Tripolitania.   Equaturia. 
1        Rhodesia.  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Congo,  the 
Rand  and  the  Zambezi  .   .   .  with  your  permission. 
I  will  take  you  to  them  all  and  you 
shall  see  as  through  your  own  eyes 
these    strange    and    far-off    places 
which   mark  the   line  of  the   last   frontier   where 
the  white  helmeted  pioneers  are  fighting  the  battles 
and  solving  the  problems  of  civilization."     These 
sentences  in  the  preface  of  E.  Alexander  Powell's 
book,  "The  Last  Frontier,"1  admirably  set  forth 
ope  and  purpose  of  the  book.     Mr.  Powell, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  more  than  once  been 
tributor  to  the  Review  of   Reviews.     He 
for  a  time  a  member  of  the   United  States 
ice  in  Egypt  and  the  Balkans.     Be- 
ne has  been  a  traveler  of  wide  experience  ex- 
tending over  many  years.      In  this  volume  he  tells 
in  a  sprightly  way  the  story  of  exploitation  of  the 
past   two  decades   in   Africa.     As   he   graphically 
put?  it,  "this  stealing  of  a  continent,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel,  i-  one  of  the  most  astounding  perform- 
in  history."     He  pays  his  compliments  to 
French  expansion,  to  English  enterprise,  and  ( icr- 
man  thrift.     The  volume  ends  with  a  chapter  on 
the  island-,  of  Africa:  "the  country  of  big  things," 
-    with    the    statement    that 
ine   knocks   at    a    man's   door   once   in    most 
Countries,  but  in  South  Africa  she  knocks  twi 
The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 

idy  of  the  conditions  and  possibilities 

of  life  in  the  French  colony  of  Algeria,  with  just 

•  ry    interwoven    to    form    the    proper 

background      is      kov      Devereux' 

.    i-    fully    illustrated.      While 

giving  tt  lit  for  the  work  that 

done  in  their  ol  Vfrican  colony,  the 

author  is  mo  rk,  by  n  »m  lusion, 

that  •  t  retard  the  devclop- 

.1  empire  would  1«-  "  the 
n   in   Moi  whii  h 


paw  d 


ilified  \r.  r-  of 

whii  h 
V'olunti 

ilip- 


successive  stages  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Filipino 
in>urgents  by  our  army  and  the  organization  of 
civil  government  in  the  various  provinces.3  One 
does  not  have  to  accept  Mr.  Blount's  conclusions 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Filipino  people  for  immedi- 
ate self-government  in  order  to  appreciate  the  force 
and  significance  of  much  that  he  has  to  say  regard- 
ing the  mistakes  of  our  government  both  in  policy 
and  in  execution.  Those  administrative  errors 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so  wast 
an  undertaking,  and  even  taking  Mr.  Blount's 
statement  of  the  facts  without  qualification,  they 
do  not  militate  against  the  general  belief  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  Philippines  are  far  more  advanced 
to-day  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  if  they 
had  been  left  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  that  Mr.  Blount's  views 
should  be  presented  at  length  in  order  thai  the 
future  historian  may  have  full  data  on  which  to 
base  the  complete  record  of  our  dealings  with  the 
Philippines.  .Apart  from  the  controversial  passages, 
the  chapters  recounting  the  military  exploits  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  islands  and  the  difficulties  of  admin- 
istration that  presented  themselves  when  our 
government  took  possession  are  vivid  and  well 
worth  while. 

It  is  an  audacious  thing  that  Herbert  Perris  has 
attempted  to  do  in  hi-  "Germany  and  the  German 
Emperor."*      IK-  aspires  to  interpret   the  German 

people  in  their  strength  and  weak- 
Probfems5      nessi  their  "puzzling  and  sometimes 

apparently  contradictory  character- 
istics, their  great  men  and  their  lack  "I  great  men 
the  singular  contrasl  between  their  advance  in 
philosophy,  music  and  literature,  and  more  recently 
in  industry,  and  their  political  backwardness.' 
Tlie  book  i-  in  the  main  historical,  but  the  latter 
chapters  analyze  modern  industrial  and  political 
problem-.  Particular!}  stimulating  is  the  chapter 
on  the  Hohenzollern  ideals. 

Melton    Prior,   the   famous    English    war  corn 
spondent,  with  a  record  covering  literati)   almost 
all  part-  of  the  world,  has  brought  ■  > 1 1 »  lii-  memoii  i 
a  War  '   ""i'  '  War  <  "M.  jpond 

!rnt\.   HI  I  In        \  ..lillin       i        illil-l  : 

Memoir*  in,|  ,  ,|    |,,||    ,  ,|     m,  j,|,  nt    and 

It  will  be  read  with 

>n  tli-    I'.  di.  hi  V. 
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FINANCIAL   NEWS    FOR   THE 

INVESTOR 


\|R  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  with  his 
■LV1  funds  for  libraries,  teachers'  pensions, 
heroes,  and  universal  peace,  and  now  with 
his  proposed  pensions  for  ex-Presidents,  is 
m>  provocative  of  public  discussion  that  it 
is  no  marvel  that  one  of  his  important  serv- 
ices has  attracted  but  little  attention.  Yrt 
Mr.  Carnegie's  recently  expressed  attitude 
in  regard  to  paying  taxes  on  his  enormous 
holdings  of  bonds  was  not  only  significant 
of  present  investment  tendencies  and  prob- 
lems, but  touched  the  investor's  pocketbook 
in  the  most  practical  way. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
not  only  paid  a  large  tax  on  his  Fifth  Avenue 
property  in  New  York  City,  but  he  has  headed 
the  list  of  those  who  pay  the  so-called  general 
property  tax  on  bond  holdings  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  when  the 
old  ironmaster  retired  from  active  business 
he  took  with  him  about  $2]  ^.000.000  of  first- 
mortgage  bomb  of  the  newly  formed  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  possessed  a  large 
fortune  in  addition  to  that  sum.  Thus  he 
has  always  been  a  conspicuous  object  for 
the  New  York  tax  assessors  to  levy  upon  and 
for  a  number  of  year-  he  has  regularly  paid 
a  tax  in  New  York  City  on  $lO, 000,000  of 
bonds.  This  tax  lias  been  as  high  a-  [.83 
per  cent.  and.  as  the  bonds  pay  only  5  per 
cent,  interest,  Mr.  Carnegie  ha-  given  to  the 
city  more  than  one-third  of  his  income  on 
Si 0,000,000  of  bonds. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Carnegie  had  more  than 
Sio.ooo.ooo  of  bonds,  but  in  paying  taxes 
upon  even  that  small  fraction  of  his  income  he 
headed  the  list  in  the  country's  metropolis. 
This  year,    however,   when   the  fall   taxing 

on  came  around  the  benevolent 
caused  temporary  new-paper  astonishment 
by  "swearing  off"  the  entire  Sio.ooo.ooo. 
For  a  day  or  two.  the  paragraphers  raged, 
but  then  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  paid  the  recording  tax  of  one  half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  all  hi-  bond- and  was  therefore 
ever  after  exempt  from  taxation  on  them.     In 

explaining  this  action  he  issued  a  public 
statement  of  much  force  and  point  on  the 
whole  subject  of  investment  taxation. 

\    Mr.  Carnegie  said,  and  as  everyone  at 

all    familiar    with    these    subjects    ha-    long 


known,  the  general  property  tax  in  V 
York  ha-  been  worse  than  a  farce.  And  the 
same  statement  applies  to  nearly  all  the  States. 
The  charge  is  grossly  unfair,  when  imp 
upon  bonds,  because  it  i-  or  at  least  ha-  al- 
ways been,  impossible  to  impose  with  equality 
upon  all.  The  law  dm--  not  require  owners 
of  bonds  to  report  their  holdings;  it  simply 
places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sioners, wh<  -  at  the  likely  holder-  <<i 
bond-  \-  a  fad  54  veral  billion  dollars' worth 
of  bond-  have  escaped  taxation  in  New  York 
State,  one  estimate  running  a-  high  as  five 
billion-.  Only  the  men  whose  wealth  was 
overpoweringly  conspicuous,  such  a-  Carnegie 
and  Rockefeller,  and  heirs  of  <  the  pro- 
bate of  whose  inheritance  fairly  came  under 
the  nose  o\  the  assessor,  have  paid  the  tax. 
The  vast  majority  of  rich  persons  have  escaped. 
Even  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments 
New  York,  admits  that  the  general  property 
tax  as  applied  to  bonds  j>  confiscation  and  not 
taxation.  He  points  out  that  competition 
in  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  by 
persons  who  expect  to  dodge  their  taxi  - 
by  institution-  such  a-  savings  bank-,  in- 
surance companies,  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  organizations,  which  do  not  have 

to  pay  taxe-  on  bond  holdings,  keeps  the 
price  of  taxable  bonds  at  about  the  level  of 
non-taxable  securities.  The  result  is.  he 
points  out.  that  the  few  persons  who  happen 
to  he  caught  by  the  assessors  pay  an  imposi- 
tion which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  value 
of  their  property.  In  other  words,  their 
property  is  confiscated. 

Recognizing  the  unfairness  of  the  general 
property  tax  as  applied  to  bonds,  t lit 
experts  in  \  \.  >rk  secured  the  enactment 
in  101 1  of  a  law  which  provided  fora  recording 
tax  on  bonds,  the  exact  operation  of  which  was 
explained  by  our  Investment  Bureau  in  the 
December  issue.  This  law  did  not  d^  away 
with  the  old  levy  but  it  does  provide  that 
practically  all  bonds  upon  which  an  initial  re- 
cording tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  paid 
shall  thereafter  be  forever  exempt     The  firm 

1  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  other  leading  bank- 
ing firms  a-  well  a-  Mr.  Carnegie  and  many 
other  very  wealthy  investors  had  their  bonds 
recorded,  and  in  the  year  ended  September 
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30,  1912,  S?20,ooo,ooo  bonds  were  thus 
exempted  from  further  taxation.  Several 
corporations  including  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  International  Agricultural 
Corporation,  paid  the  tax  themselves  on  new 
issues  of  their  bonds,  thus  freeing  the  indi- 
vidual investor  in  New  York  State  from  all 
further  trouble  about  paying  taxes. 

In  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  Washington,  the 
antiquated  general  property  tax  has  recently 
been  abolished,  and.  as  Mr.  Purdy  says,  in- 
telligent efforts  have  been  made  throughout 
the  country  in  the  last  rive  years  to  amend 
the  tax  laws.  But  the  whole  scheme  of  in- 
vestment taxation  is  still  in  such  confusion 
as  to  be  a  serious  national  evil.  There  are 
still  almost  as  many  different  systems  of 
imposts  as  there  are  States,  and  even  in  one 
State  the  methods  of  assessment  van-  radi- 
cally in  different  localities.  There  appears  to 
be  no  book  which  explains  it  all,  and  even 
lawyers  and  bond  dealers  are  often  only 
partially  informed  on  tax  subjects.  On  the 
before  him  the  writer  has  six  circulars 
containing  offerings  of  high-grade  bonds,  and 
only  one  of  them  is  tax-exempt  and  that  is 
only  in  California.  In  other  words,  the  man 
who  buys  these  bonds,  if  he-should  happen  to 
be  caught,  might  be  taxed  fully  half  the  in- 
come of  the  bonds  if  he  chances  to  live  in 
rk  City,  and  almost  as  much  in  some 
other  plao 

•  practical   moral   for  the  investoi 
draw  is  to  insist  upon  buying  securities  which 
are  non-taxable,  for  there  are  always  certain 
imjiortant    cla--e-    of    securities    which    are 
from  in.  This  i-  true  of  al!  Govern- 

ment and  many  State  and  municipal 

of   most   >tocl.-.     On   the 
other  hand,  Ohio  recently  passed  a  oonstitu- 
il    amendment    which    made    State    and 
municipal  bond-  taxable.     Atfain,  it  may  be 
!   that  <  rtain   bonds   an 


exempt  in  one  State  they  are  not  so  exempt 
in  another  State.  Then,  too,  the  inexpe- 
rienced buyer  of  bonds  often  misunderstands 
the  tax-exemption  clause  which  appears  in 
the  trust  deed  and  in  the  bond  recital  and 
which  frees  him  from  the  liability  the  corpo- 
ration itself  is  under  to  pay  the  Levy  made  by 
the  State,  but  not  from  paying  taxes  on  his 
bond  holdings. 

If  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  which  recently  held  its  annual  con- 
vention in  New  York,  wishes  to  do  real 
service  to  its  constituency,  it  can  take  up  no 
worthier  object  than  the  securing  of  uniform 
and  equitable  tax  laws.  It  might  even  with 
advantage  have  printed  a  small  circular  sum- 
marizing these  laws  as  they  at  present  apply 
to  investments  in  all  the  States,  this  circular 
to  be  supplied  to  every  investor  who  bins 
securities  through  its  members.  Bond  houses 
are  often  silent  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
when  their  bonds  do  not  happen  to  be  exempt. 

That  the  Investment  Banker--  Association 
is  already  on  the  road  to  accomplishing  large 
service  is  patent  to  any  one  who  followed  the 
proceedings  of  its  enthusiastic  and  well  at- 
tended convention,  late  in  November.  One 
of  the  principal  speakers  discussed  in  detail 
the  "blue  sky"  law  of  Kansas,  which  aims 
to  protect  the  investor  from  offerings  of 
worthless  securities,  and  pointed  out  that 
a  mass  of  similar  legislation  is  pending  in 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Washington, 
Oregon,    Nebraska,    Indiana,    ami    perhaps 

other  States.  The  object  of  this  legislation 
i-.  of  course,  praiseworthy,  but  the  laws  may 
well  be  drafted  hurriedly  and  by  persons 
not  familiar  with  business  conditions  and 
methods.  Hut  if  tin-  investment  bankers  give 
this  subject  dose  attention  and  tin-  laws 
which   are  drafted   combine   their  experience 

with  the  vigor  of  legislative  remedies,   the 

results  an-  <  ertain  to  be  beneficial. 
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cond:  We  should  l«  inclined  t"  saj  ili.u.  to 
split  up  .in  investment  of  a  Few  thousand  dollars 
into  .i  number  of  small  denomination  bonds  of 
i  hi- 1  li.it.ii  i it  might  I"  .i  disadvantage,  rather  than 
.in  advantage.  In  other  words,  we  think  thi- 
would  be  carrying  the  idea  ol  diversification  rather 
tn  .in  extreme.  Obviously,  with  the  money  .ill 
secured  in  the  same  \\a>  !>y  the  city's  general 
credit  you  would  be  gaining  nothing  in  safety,  and 
you  mighl  1>>  such  practice  render  your  investment 
much  less  easil)  convertible.  Asa  matter  ol 
we  l»  lieve  you  would  find  it  desirable  to  have  su<  It 
ui  investment  .ill  in  one  "piece,"  or,  at  least,  in 
several  bonds  of  the  standard  denomination 
ooo. 
Third:  We  hav<  already  intimated  that,  so  far 
,i-  ultimate  safety  is  concerned,  there  is  no  choice 
between  the  various  issues  "l  New  York  (it>  ,  but 
that  possibly,  so  far  as  convertibility  i-  concerned, 
the  preference  lies  slightly  with  the  -hurt  term 
As  between  "coupon"  and  "registered" 


bonds,   tin    preference   has   to  be  determined   in 

rdance  with  the  requirements  of  the  inv< 
in  each  i  ■  Wain  in  this  connection,  if  thei 

any  decided  preference  at  all,  it  i-  on  thi  basis  ol 
convertibility.     Coupon  bonds  pass  by  delivery, 
.mil  on  this  account  are  somewhat  more  readily 
•  iated  than  i  .  fur  the  transfer 

nf   wliii  li   it    i-   i.  rtain 

formalities  of  indorsement,  verification  of    stgna- 
i  ti  . 
I. Mirth:  There  are  no  New  York  (  ity  bonds 
which  can  be  bought  to  yield  as  much  at 
cent,  on  thi-  investment.     In  times  of  moi 
severe  depression  in  the  general  investment  mar- 
kets, certain  long  time  issues  of  the  <  ity  h 
found  to  -ill  on  an  a  high  a 

•  -in .     At    the  present   time,  however, 
same  bonds  .ivr  quol  ield  only  about  4.20 

1  nt.     This  is  also  1 1  on  which  01 

■  if    the    -hurt    term    issues   of  ment 

bonds,"  so-called,  arc  now  quoted. 
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RAYMOND   POINCARE,   NIMH    PRESIDENT  OF    [HE    FRENCH   REI'lHl.k 

I  !k  1  rench  N.u  ional  Assembh .  w  hich  i>  t  he  combined  membei  ship  <>l  i  he  Senate  and  <  hamber 
of  D(  met  at  thi    Palaci  of  Versailles,  on  January   17.1  l  President  for  seven  years  to 

Xim.ind    Fallieres.      Vfter  two  ballots  the  choice  fdl  on  M.   Raymond  Poincate,  lav 
political  orator,  author,  member  <>i   the   French  Academy,  and   Premier  <>f  tin-  Republic 
February,  [912.     M.  Poii  -  the  popular  choice,  and  It i  —  election  w  u  iili  marked 

|mi|":  ion.     Il>-  has  had    1   forceful  publii    career      He  i- "f  middlt  tnd  i- 

niiw  in  his  lit  \],  Poincate  i-  .1  write!  <   .m<l  charm.     As  .1  public  man  he 

has  shown  vigor  and   initiative,  and   has  just   enough   radicalism   in   hi^   make-up  to  l>e  called 
\r  without    being    revolutionary       li    will   not    1«-   surprising   ii   he    i<J«l-  .1   forcefulaen 
and  dignity  to  the  usually  colorless  and  purel)  ornamental  position  <>f  the  president  \  <>f  I 
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Wilson 's 
Work  as 
Governor 


It  was  charged  against  Governor  several  constructive  measures  of  great  impor- 

Wilson.     especially    during     the  tance.     It    had    created    a    commission    to 

first  half  of  last  year,  that  he  was  supervise    public-utility    corporations,     had 

neglecting  his  duties  as  chief  executive  of  legislated  for  modern  types  of  municipal  gov- 

in  his  quest  of  the  Presidency,  eminent,  and  had  given  much  attention  to 

But  his  record  a.-  Governor  has  been  a  good  progressive  plans  for  workmen's  compensa- 

one  from  the  beginning,  and  he  has  brought  tion  and  other  provisions  in  the  interest  of  an 

back   to   New   Jersey   some  excellent   ideas  industrial  population.      The  session  of   [912 

gained  through  visits  to  other  part.-  of  the  had  been  comparatively   unimportant.     On 

country.     He  is  not  allowing  the  last  weeks  Tuesday,  January   14.  Governor  Wilson  ad- 

of  hi            morsbip  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  dressed  his  final  message  to  the  New  Jersey 

plans  for  his  larger  task.     On  the  contrary,  he  legislature.     He  began   with  congratulations 

has  been  using  the  influence  and  prestige  of  his  upon  the  notable  reforms  that  had  already 

national  success  in  a  series  of  spirited  efforts  been  accomplished  during  the  two  years  of 

to  accomplish  as  much  a-  possible  in  New  his  Governorship,  and  proceeded  in  a  very 

]             ►efore   moving   on    t      \\  ishington.  direct  and  convincing  way  to  point  out  the 

The  legislative  session  of  1911   had  accom-  things  most  essential  that  still  remain  to  be 

plishi            e  notable  reforms,  and  enacted  done  in  order  to  bring  New  Jersey  to  the  verj 

forefront      of     well-governed     State-.      Most 

important  to  the  country  at  large  is  the  Goa 
ernor's  characterization  of  the  present  stat- 
of  New  Jersey  that  relate  to  commercial 
corporations 

„.   „_  Mo  I   of  our  readers  know   that   a 

Shall  New 

Jersey  charter  great    majority   ot    the   so-called 
the  thou?  «trustS)»     u|-li(|,     do     busi 

throughout  the  United  States,  have  been  in 
( orporated  un<  laws  ,  na<  ted 

for  their  especial  benefit.     Governoi   Wilson 
had  made  it  plain,  before  his  eh  1 1  ion  in  1 
that   he  believed  th<  w    la  •••  -  oughl   to  I" 
. .;      Bui  '  l'<  ted  G         nor  can 

hope  to  hi  done  in  •  01 

two   I  I  11 1 1  • 

folio  indui  tion    into 

had    11  <d    In 
w  hol<  |>t  al   radii  al  r< 

■  |  ,     , 

l.llli  il    |(l 

|>ul  In  would  a 
unubli 

■    1 
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actually  accomplished.  In  statesmanship, 
programs  have  to  be  arranged  in  due  order, 
aii<!  some  reforms  must  pre<  ede  others.  Two 
years  ago  Governor  Wilson's  views  favoring 
corporation  reform  wen-  well  known,  but 
their  statement  at  thai  time  was  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  tlu-ir  acceptance  and  adoption. 
But  a  great  deal  has  happened  since  the 
beginning  of  1911,  and  Governor  Wilson  now 
speaks,  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  with  a  sense 
of  power  and  authority  that  makes  it  seem 
that  his  statement  of  the  case  must  be  fol- 
lowed promptly  by  the  desired  action.  Note 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  opening 
section  of  the  Governor's  message,  dealing 
with  subjects  the  treatment  of  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  " most  immediately  necessary  ": 

The  corporation  laws  of  the  State  notoriously 
stand  in  need  of  alteration.  Thej  are  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  polic)  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  with  th<-  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
all  important   matter  <>i   monopoly,  i<>  which  the 

tention  of  the  whole  nation  is  now  so  earnestly 
directed.  The  laws  of  New  Jersej  as  the)  stand, 
-(>  far  from  checking  monopoly,  actually  encour- 
it.  Thej  explicitly  permit  ever)  corporation 
formed  in  New  J  rsey,  for  example,  to  purchase, 
hold,  assign,  and  dispose  of  as  it  pleases  the  secur- 
ities of  hi.  and  -ill  oilier  corporations  of  this  or 
an)  other  State  and  t  »  exercise  at  pleasure  1  he  full 
rights  of  ownership  in  them,  including  the  right 
1,1  Mm-  .1-  stockhol  I  :rs.  This  i-  nothing  less  than 
an  explicit  license  of  holding  companies.  This  i- 
1  In-  mi  >  method  of  forming  vast  com  hi  nation-  and 
creating  monopoly,  against  which  1  he  whole  coun- 

lr\    has  set    il-  i-t>    -,  and   I  .1111  -lire  thai   the  people 

ill  New  Jersey  do  nol  disseni  from  the  common 
judgment  thai  our  law  must  prevent  these  things 
and  prevenl  them  very  effectually. 

Ii  i-  our  dut)  ,\n^  our  present  opportunit)  to 
amend  tin-  statutes  of  the  Nan-  in  this  matter  not 
only,  Imt  al-o  in  such  a  wa\  .1-  to  provide  some 
responsible  official  supervision  of  the  whole  pn>- 
cess  ol  incorporation  and  provide,  in  addition, 
sal U tar)  checks  upon  unwarranted  and  fictitious 
increases  ol  capital  and  the  issuance  of  securities 
not  based  upon  actual  bona  tide  valuation.  The 
honest)  and  soundness  of  business  alike  depend 
upon  such  safeguards.  No  legitimate  business 
will  lie  injured  or  harmful!)  restricted  b)  them. 
These  are  matters  which  affect  the  honoi  and  good 
faith  of  the  State.  We  should  act  upon  them  at 
■  >im  1  md  with  clear  purpose. 

This  demand  comes  at  an  oppor- 

A  Reform  .  .       '    '     , 

tune  tune.     It    1-  true  that   tin- 
laxit)  of  the  Ne*  Jersey  corpora 
tion  laws  has  given  the  State  treasury  some 
profit  by  way  ^i  fees  for  the  granting  of  char 

ler-  to  hundred-  of  fraudulent    or  over  Capi 

talized  companies  that  could  never  have 
passed  muster  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example.  \nd  this  income 
■■in  a  discreditable  traffic  has  been  urged  as 
an  excuse  for  not  reforming  the  laws.  Hut 
Louisiana  had  the  moral  courage  to  exclude 


tin-    lottery    business,    and    South    Dakota 

adopted    reform-    which    allowed    Nevada    a 

relative  monopoly  in  another  field  of  ques- 
tionable enterprise.  The  peo,  Jer- 
sey tan  certainly  afford  t<>  refuse  further  hos- 
pitality both  to  the  trust  proi 
to  the  men  who  float  fraudulent  companies 
and  unload  million-  <}{  worthless  shares  of 
stock  upon  innocent  investors.  It  i-  not 
enough  that  Governor  Wilson  condemn-  tin- 
New  Jersey  corporation  laws;  he  mean-  to 
secure  their  prompt  revision.  Tin-  whole 
country  will  look  on.  and  t!  Jersey 
legislature  must  treat  this  question  in  the 
light  <>f  present-day  knowledge  and  convic- 
tions. Tin-  Democrats  not  only  have  a  large 
majority  in  the  lower  house,  hut  have  a 
working  majority  in  the  State  Senate,  besides 
which  some  of  the  Republican  Senator-  are 
undoubtedly  in  favor  of  corporation  reform. 

_       Tin-     Democratic    party    of    tin- 

Democrat*  ' 

Watching        COUIltrV     Will     C\pect      tile      I  hlllo- 

raey   cratic  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
to  >tand  loyally  by  the  President-elect  and 
agree  upon  enactments  that  will  bring  N< 
Jersej  law-  into  better  harmony  with  I>' 
cratic  opposition  to  tru.-ts  and  monopolies. 
Governor  Wilson,  meanwhile,  could  do  noth- 
ing better,  in  preparation  for  his  Presidential 
duties,  than  to  give  a  great  deal  of  immediate 
attention  to  this  question  of  dealing   with 
trust-  and  corporations  as  it  presents  itself 
concretely  in  the  reform  of  the  \e\\    J< 
statutes.     He  sees  clearly  that   New  Jersey 
ought  not  to  create  a  corporation  and  turn  it 
loose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  State--. 
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unless  it  is  in  every  way  a  sound  and  reputable 
business  entity.  During  the  next  year  or 
two  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  see  with 
equal  clearness  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ought,  by  virtue  of  its  control 
over  interstate  commerce,  to  provide  certain 
.  of  a  just  and  reasonable  kind,  which 
corporations  must  meet  before  being  allowed 
to  do  an  interstate  business.  Such  questions 
must  engage  the  attention  of  President  Wilson 
a  little  later  on.  Meanwhile,  may  Governor 
Wilson  have  full  success  in  his  New  Jersey 
undertakir.- 


Citizens  of  well-governed  States 

ency  -    of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 

have  no  idea  of  the  absurdities 

and  evils  that  survive  in  some  of  the  official 

methods  of  old  States  like  New  Jersey  and 

New  York.     Thus  Governor  Wilson  now  calls 

marked  attention  to  the  need  of  reform  in  the 

matter  of  asses?ing  and  collecting  taxes.     If 

such  nofta  nent  and  collection 

ed  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  as  in  New  Jersey 

and   New   York,   there  would   be  reform   or 

ution  within  a  twelvemonth.     Nothing 

of  it>  kind  >ad  anywhere  else  in  the 

ci\ili  rid,     New  Jersey  has  had  a  com- 

ion    studying    these    subjects    which    is 

about  to  re[>ort  to  the  legislature.     Quite 

rt  from  this  bad  system, — or,  rather,  lack 

m, — in  ^  and  collecting  t 

there  is  lack  of  -ound  and  bu>ine»like  organi- 

Imini-trative  mechan- 
ism,   and    Governor    Wilson    points    out    the 
:mj.'  conditions  in  phrase*  which  the  pe<»- 
beside  V      Jerst  j    may 
e,  in  the  following 


Thr 


•pinion  will 

■ 
of  I  hi  iImj.      I 

>r  th<-  pre  wire.      I  h>-  hutincM  of  the 


on- 
lnc*n,  a  <lu|»li<  at  ion  of  effoi  i , 

flllM  lion,  v.  Iii<  h  DO  busi- 
niult  iplii  ii '.    of 
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HON.  JAMES  P.  FIELDER,  NEXT  GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 
(State  Senator   Fielder   will   fill  out  the  unexpired    ti 
vernor  Wilson,  ending  January  19.   kji  \) 

piecemeal  and  .11  haphazard,  bu(  they  arc  none 
the  less  worthy  of  condemnation  and  reform  on 
that  account,  and  we  shall  not  have  proved  our- 
selves  faithful  and  disinterested  public  servants 
until  we  correct  them. 

„     .  0        \  number  of  other  suggestions  of 

How  to  Serve  , 

the  Plain  an  ad mira I ile  kind  are  made  in 
thi^  message,  to  which  we  may 
refer  not  so  much  because  of  their  bearing 
upon  New  Jersey  as  because  of  whal  they 
disclose  to  the  inquiring  American  citizen  as 
ects  the  mental  attitude  of  their  future 
President.  Thus,  railroad  employees  will 
note  that  lie  Urges  the  adoption  of  the  Full 
Crew  bill,  either  iii  the  form  of  a  specifii  ."<t\ 
compulsory  measure,  <  r  in  thai  of  an  in<  n 
of  the  discretion  of  the  public  utility  i 

1 1  1  hat  t  hese  1  ommis 

uthorized  to  set  ui  boUtit  n 

■  rin  mo  1   urgently 
.  <|  in  \.      1  i  .  .       1 1  1  tention 

\it h  appre 
,rin    ih                 it  ion    in 
Lional    v> 
cultural    I  >epart  iii« I » •  r   t  In-  din  1  t  i I 

Lnapp.     Whetl  nol    the 

■  h  mi  1  hod  , 
• 

mjMithy 

I   in  iln     \;'M.  ultural   I  >• 

I  h    aln 
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and  can  do  SO  much  more  in  future,  to  im- 
prove the  business  of  farming,  similar  ob- 
servations are  made  regarding  tore-try. 
Enthusiasm  i-  shown  lor  a  plan  of  opening 
t  he  schoolhouses  everywhere,  under  due  regu- 
lation, for  the  use  of  all  the  people  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  habit  of  discussing 
public  questions  and  affairs  of  common 
interest.  The  Governor  makes  some  very 
simple  but  profoundly  wise  observations  upon 
the  practical  value  of  open  neighborhood  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
welfare.  Publicity  and  discussion  are  the 
greal  corrects  es. 

Constitutions    Ik'      Ur«l'S      l  hl"      &&*&      '"       &* 

Past  and  lederal  amendments  relatmg  to 
the  income  tax  and  the  election  of 
senators.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his 
recommendations  is  that  of  a  convention,  in 
the  near  future,  to  provide  New  Jersey  with  a 
revised  constitution.  \\\>  remarks  upon  this 
question  are  also  worth  quoting  as  showing 
the  trend  of  his  thinking: 

There  a  re  other  things  we  lu\  e  outgrown.  The 
constitution  <>i  the  State  needs  reconsideration  in 
.1  score  of  parts,  some  <>i  them  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. No  iloul>i  it-  provisions  were  considered 
wise  and  suitable  at  the  time  of  it-  adoption,  but 
that  was  < i n i t *•  two  generations  ago,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances ot  our  life  have  altered  fundamentally 
within  thai  time,  politically  .  socially,  economically. 
I  urge  ti|")ii  \i>n  verj  earnestl)  indeed  the  need 
.mil  demand  for  a  constitutional  convention. 
Ilu  powers  of  corrupt  control  have  an  enormous 
and  abiding  advantage  under  our  constitutional 
arrangements  as  the)  stand.  We  shall  nol  be  free 
from  them  until  we  get  a  different  system  ofrepre- 
-cnt.it  ion  and  a  different  sj  stem  of  official  responsi- 
bility. I  hope  that  this  question  will  be  taken  up 
l>\  the  legislature  at  once  and  a  constitutional  i  on- 
vention  arranged  for  without  delay,  in  which  the 
new  forces  of  our  day  may  -peak  and  ma)  have  a 
chance  to  establish  their  ascendancy  over  the  rule 
ol  machines  and  bosses. 

In  other  word-,  Governor  Wilson  does  not 
see  why  men  now  living  should  be  inconven- 
ienced by  constitutional  arrangements  de- 
vised by  men  ot  earlier  generations  to  suil 
condition-  that  no  longer  exist.  Certainly 
the  men  who  framed  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes for  themselves,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  their 
descendants  would  not  fed  free,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  act  in  the  light  of  their  own  needs  and 
w  ishes. 


i  Fielder,  who  will  serve  out  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Mr.  Fielder  is  a  banker  of 
Jersey  City,  and  Governor  Wilson  concludes 
hi-  message  with  a  tribute  to  Senator  Fielder 
which  is  worthy  to  be  quoted  because  it  . 
farther  and  characterize-  tlu  kind  of  men 
with  whom  Mr.  Wilson  like-  to  besurrounded. 
There  i-  some  prophecy  in  this  passage  that 
gives  it  meaning  for  those  who  are  asking  upon 
what  principle  of  -election  Mr.  Wilson  will  pro- 
ceed when  he  name-  his  department  head-  and 
other  important  functionaries  at  Washington. 

May   I    not    in  closing  express  the  satisfaction 
I  feel  in  the  knowledge  that  when  I  la)  down  the 
duties  "I  governor  I  -hall  leave  them  in  the  hands 
ot   Senator  Fielder,  ■■   man  of  proved  chara 
capacity,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  the  public  sen 

:  man  of  a  type  to  which  the  people  "I  the 
state  desire  their  public  nun  to  conform.  I  look 
back  with  tile  greatest  admiration  lo  th.it  tine 
urotip  ot  men  in  the  houses  whose  name-  .ill  the 
St. itc  know-  and  honor-,  who  set  the  pace  in  the 
days  when  the  state  was  to  l>c  redeemed.     It  i- 

like  these  who  h  lered  the  policies  and 

reforms  of  the  last  two  years  possible.     It  i-  men 

like   these   who   will   (  arry    them    forward,   and    the 

people  of  thi  Mate  will  sustain  them.  They  will 
sustain  no  other-.  Woe  betide  the  individuals  or 
the  party  groups  that  turn  away  from  that  path! 
The  future  i-  with  those  who  id  who 

without  secret  or  selfish  purpose.  A  free  people 
ha-  come  to  know  it  -  ow  n  mind  and  it-  ow  n  ft  iends. 


Public  Man 


„. ,     ,    r        The     term     for    which    Governor 
It  -I  I 

\\  il-on     was    elected     expire-    on 

January      [9,     1914.      When    In- 
ns  to   become   President    on    March    1. 
he  will  be  succeeded  by  Nate  Senator  James 


Till      SMI  KK    \\    SPHINX     \M>  ■•■   1  Kl  R 

There  has  been  much  question 
hroughout  the  country  regarding 

Wilson's  choice  of  a  cabinet,  not 
so  much  regarding  individuals  ;i>  principles 
and    tendendt         The    President-elect    was 

nominated   at    Baltimore  after  a   tremendous 
fight,   for  no  other  reason  of  a   fundamental 
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sort  except  that  he  stood  as  a  progressive, 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  a  pronounced 
radical.  If  an  avowed  reactionary  or  a  con- 
tented conservative  had  been  nominated  at 
Baltimore,  it  is  probable  that  the  progressive 
Democrats  would  have  joined  in  the  third- 
party  movement  and  that  a  Progressive  ticket , 
supported  by  Bryan  as  well  as  by  Roosevelt, 
would  have  carried  the  country.  That  the 
Governor  perceives  the  real  situation  was  made 
plain  in  a  speech  to  the  Presidential  electors 
\'ew  Jersey  and  the  other  leaders  and 
official  heads  of  the  party  on  January  13  (the 
day  for  the  official  election  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  electoral  college). 
In  an  extemporaneous  address  of  remarkable 
eloquence,  Governor  Wilson  declared,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  party  conservatives  of  his 
own  State,  that  the  only  basis  for  Democratic 
solidarity  must  be  one  of  progressive  prin- 
ciples and  policies.  The  most  significant 
I    in  this  speech  was  the  following: 

Some  men  have  been  slow  to  observe,  but  the 

majority  of  us  have   seen    that  the  people  of  the 

United  Mates  have  made  a  definite  choice,  and 

that  choice  i-  for  the  long  future.     The  people  of 

have  turned  their  faces  in  a  defi- 

lirection,  and  any  party,  any  man,  who  does 

not  go  with  them  in  that  direction  they  will  reject, 

hey  ought  to  reject. 

Therefore,  in  looking  forward  to  the  responsi- 

bilitie-  that  I  am  about  to  assume,  I  fed  first. 

and  all  the  time  that  I  am  acting  in  a  representa- 

I   am  bidden   to  interpret   a-,  well 

in  the  purpo-*.-,  of  the  people  of  tin    United 

1  i'.ir  .1-.  my  choice  determines 


■  Yurk 


PRESIDENT-EI.FXT     WILSON      AM)     WILLIAM     J.      HK\  \\ 

(This  snapshot   was   made  on   the  cm  Mr. 

Bryan's  n  rnur 

\VY  -•)!:  at    '!':■  •!•   .;>.,   N.  J.) 


tin-  action,  only  through  the    instrumentality    ol 

■  us  who  also  represenl    that  choice.     I   nave 

no  liberty  in  the  matter.     I   have  given  bonds. 

sacred  honor  is  involved,  .mil  nothing  more 

could  1«-  involved.    Therefore,  I  shall  not  be  acting 

as  a  partisan  when  I  pick  out  1  ives,  and  only 

pro^t  I  mall  be  acting  as  a  representative 

of  the  people  ol  this  great  country,  and.  therefore, 

.1  matter  ol  supreme  pleasure  to  me  to  find  in 

11,  a-  I    t  in  n  about    from  0111    group  "I 

men   to  another,   thai    men's    minds  and    men's 

.nid   nun's   pm  poses,  are   \  ieldii 
that    great    ini|ails<-   that    now    moves   tin     whole 
le  of  tin   I  nited  Stai 

Cd  Wilson   ha     alv..i\      DO 

I    •  II 

ml  cn\  table 

ol  publit 

ii.      I \c    made   a    numrx  1    ••     1  1  1  llcnl 

Hut  it   ma) 

thai  he    li.i 

t  ion 
and         •  ■  'in  Ii  hi  •.  at  at  ion  in 

lion    I" 

thai  '  hi<  Ii 
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The  first  of  these,  early  in  December,  n 
speech  before  the  Southern  Society  in  V 
\\>rk.  The  second  was  delivered  in  the  citj 
where  he  was  born,  Staunton,  Va.,  on  his 
fifty-sixth  birthday,  December  28.  The 
third  was  a  speech  before  the  Commercial 
Club  at  Chicago,  on  January  11.  The  con- 
densed reports  have  wholly  failed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  these  remarkable  addresses.  In  the 
for  instance,  of  the  Chicago  speech,  the 
New  York  newspapers  printed  a  meager  col- 
umn or  so  of  telegraphed  extracts,  while  the 
Chicago  Tribune  gave  six  columns  to  the  un- 
abridged speech.  These  discourses  are  in  per- 
fect temper,  and  cannot  he  said  to  contain 
any  attacks  upon  the  so-called  "captains  of 
industry."  But  they  show,  with  a  wealth  of 
convincing  analysis,  what  economic  freedom 
really  means  in  point  of  principle. 

,  ,,  Governor  Wilson  does  not   care 

Monopoly 

in  Wilson's    how  large  any  business  enterprise 


Analysis 


may    grow 


i"  be,  provided  it 
grows  honestly,  upon  sheer  merit,  in  a  field 
where  the  law  and  public  opinion  keep  wide 
open  both  the  ri^ht  and  the  opportunity  of 
competition.  Monopoly  in  a  naturally  com- 
petitive field,  obtained  by  devices  for  de- 
stroying the  business  of  competitors,  is 
wholly  contrary  to  thai  spirit  of  economic 
freedom  that  must  be  maintained  along  with 
our  institutions  of  political  and  personal 
liberty.  To  be  sure,  the  laying  down  of  prin- 
ciples and  axioms  i-  not  the  same  thing  as 
writing  statutes  for  the  protection  of  such 
principles.  Yet  one  must  know  the  ends  to 
be  gained  before  he  can  devise  means  ade- 
quate to  his  purposes.  If  Governor  Wilson, 
in  his  appeal  to  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try, can  cause  the  larger  view  to  prevail,  we 
may  hope  for  great  national  progress.  The 
dominance  of  private  interest  as  a  motive  in 
circles  and  cliques  of  men  controlling  the 
larger  forces  of  finance  and  industry,  has  led 
to  the  corruption  of  legislatures,  lias  lowered 
the  tone  of  our  law  courts,  and  has  given 
some  abnormal  characteristics  to  the  business 
growth  of  the  country.  We  must  hav<  an 
honest  tariff,  and  not  one  built  up  by  the  log 
rolling  of  private  interests,  thus  creating  mon- 
opolies. We  must  have  a  currency  and  bank- 
ing system  thai  operate-  justly  throughout 

the  country,  and  that  cannot  be  controlled 
in  the  interest  of  some  men  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others.  Ml  these  great  questions 
have    Keen    brought    within    the   compas 

Governor  Wilson'-  recent  speeches  upon  the 
relations  of  go>  eminent  to  business  enterprise. 
It  remains  to  find  concrete  rules  of  action. 


Cnn  He  r  1-  cheering  hope  that  the 

Keep  Hit  new  rrcsidfiil  will  not  be  a  timc- 
server  and  a  compromiser,  who 
will  gradually  lose  his  bearings  and  end  by 
facing  nowhere  in  particular.  .Mr.  Tail  him- 
self was  a  tariff  reformer  in  but  by 
sheer  drift  of  circumstances  and  a  fatal  1 
of  acquiescence  and  compliance,  he  became, 
in  lOOO,  the  chief  apologist  for  the  I'ayne- 
Aldrich  act.  I  Ee,  too,  w  1 1  re- 
former in  the  field  of  business  methods,  and 
gave  us  high  hope  of  a  proper  national  regu- 
lation of  trusts  and  corporations.  Hut  here, 
aUo,  he  veered  about  and  became  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  beauties  of  the  Sherman 
Anti- Trust  law,  at  the  crucial  time-  when  its 
practical  working  was  shown  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  very  aggregations  against  which 
i^  wa>  supposed  to  be  a  bulwark.  The  1 
crying  need  of  all  was  currency  and  banking 
reform;  yet  we-  have  come  through  another 
Republican  administration  with  nothing 
complished  in  that  field.  The-  time-  are  now 
ripe  for  action  all  along  the  line  of  reform  in 
our  economic  and  business  policies.  Wilson's 
opportunity  is  in  keeping  with  his  convic- 
tions -may  he  hold  unswervingly  to  his 
cours 


There  has  been  a  continuation  e>f 
the  remarkable  hearings  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Untermyer, 
as  it-  counsel.     Alluding  te>  comment  u|M>n 


The 
Untermyer 

Inquiry 


>K     K!    \i 
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this  inquiry  in  our  January  number,  Mr. 
Untermyer  makes  the  following  statement  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor:  "I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  you  that  the  only  purpose 
of  the  inquiry  is  as  a  basis  for  wholesome, 
remedial,  and  constructive  legislation.  Every 
effort  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  keep  it  as  free  as  possible  from  sensation- 
alism and  to  pursue  the  investigation  in  as 

rvative  and  unemotional  a  manner  as 
the  facts  to  be  disclosed  will  permit."  The 
concentration  of  financial  power,  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  well  understood  by  those  conver- 
sant with  recent  facts;  but  it  has  needed  this 
investigation  to  bring  those  facts  to  light  in 
an  official  way  and  to  place  them  upon  record, 
where  they  can  be  studied  and  discussed  as 
imony  rather  than  as  mere  assertion  or 
Thus  the  relationship  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and   his   private  banking  house   to   several 

national  banks  and  several  great  trust 


MP     GEORGE    1.    BAKER,  Ol     M  W    S'(kk.    ^ND  HIS 
CEO  B  \hl  R,   JR. 
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companies  is  .1  matter  of  >\  eryday  l.imu  l< 
in  iiiuun  ial  ( in  les.     There  ■•  itterapl 
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MR.    Ill  \R\     1>.    DAVISON,    01    NEW     \(IKK 
<  Mr.  Davis,  hi  was  also  a  witness  before  the  Pujo  Committee 
ia>t  month.     He  is  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  .1.  1'. 
ni'l  was  a  prominent  member  <>f  the  Aldrich 
tary  Commission,  and  has  studied  the  banlrii 
■  .I"  Eui 

half-a-hundred  smaller  railroads.  In  like 
manner,  the  New  York  Central  system 
lias  become  very  extensive,  as  have  the 
Pennsylvania  and  others.  Alongside  of 
these  railroad  amalgamations  there  have 
grown  to  colossal  dimensions  the  chief 
industrial  corporations,  such  as  the  Standard 
Oil,  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the 
United  States  Steel,  and  dozens  of  others 
having  a  capitalization  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  each.  These  corporate  en- 
terprises have  been  involved  in  enormous 
financial  transactions;  and  it  i-  natural  that 
their  financing  should  have  been  associated 
with  the  rapiil  growth  of  a  group  of  affiliated 
banking  houses.  Thus  the  Wall  Street  money 
power  (in  which  Mr.  Morgan  i>  tin-  most 
representative  figure,  and  which  i-  not  made 

up  of  three  or  lour  men  ruling  in  a   sinister 

spiril  of  tyranny,  but  rather  of  all  the  Clear- 
ing House  bank-,  with  the  principal  trust 
companies  and  a  large  number  of  private 

hanker-,  together  with  those  ^i  other  cities) 
ha-  become  greater  than  the  money  power  of 

London,  which  centers  in  the  Hank  of  Eng- 
land; of  Paris,  which  centers  in  the  Hank  of 
France,  or  of  Germany,  centering  in  the 
Reichsbank  at  Berlin.     Mr.  Baker  was,  upon 


the  whole,  justified  in  taking  the  ground 
that  this  American  money  power  is  not 
in  the  hand-  of  a  group  of  Had  nun  con- 
sciously using  it  to  obtain  control  over  the 
industries  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Hut 
he  was  also  clearly  ri^ht  in  admitting  that, 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  bad  intuit,  the  -y- 
temasat  present  unregulated  might  be 
dangerous. 

Bankers  Then,-  U    ^    1h'U1   -ll,,VVn   tll;it    tht'   P"»- 

seives  Haue    ent    system    make-    it    relatively 
r0e      eform  ^  (   (  ^.  ^  ^    bank  deposit-  of 

the  United  States  to  drift  into  Wall  Street 
and  support  stock  speculations,  while  it  is 
relatively  too  difficult  for  our  banking  power 
to  finance  the  moving  of  the  crops  in  ordinary 
years,  and  to  support  the  credit  of  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  and  traders  in  tiim 
Stress.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  the  bank-  of  N< 
York  should  be  able  to  finance  our  great  busi- 
ness enterprises.  There  was  a  time,  within 
the  easy  memory  of  men  of  middle  '.hen 

almost  any  sort  of  undertaking  needing  capi- 
tal had  to  seek  the  favor  of  European  bankers 
and  investors.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
American  bankers  have  not  been  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  law-,  under 
which  our  monetary  and  currency  arrange- 
ments are  maintained,  and  which  are  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  our  ill-ad  justed  mechan- 
isms of  credit.  The  bankers  for  a  long  time 
have  urged  reform.  Even  those  who  disap- 
prove of  the  elaborate  work  of  the  Aldrich 
Monetary  Commission  must  admit  that  this 
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>R    MARTIV    OF    VIRGIN]  \ 
sent  Democr^' 


SENATOR    SIMMONS    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

i  Who  aspires  to  be  chairman  of   the  Finance  Comni: 


TWO  CONSPICUOUS  DEMOCRATIC  SENATORS  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  WING 


commission  has  done  everything  in  its  power 

.e  u>  the  comparative  point  of  view,  and 

us  how  much  better  are  the  systems 

of  other  countries  than  our  own.     Further- 

who    do    not    accept    the 

Aldrich  cooclusJ  -   a  whole  can  utilize 

them  in  lar^e  part  for  working  out  their  own 

'    plan  of    all    the 

d  from  an  inquiry  like 

that  I  ommittee  lie>  in  the  fad 

that  thin^  hen  trded  a-  confid 

fully  out  in  the  open  that 

to  their  being 
the  inquiry  progi 

and    its 
/     nid    able    to 
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more  can  be  done  with  the  tariff  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  has  already  been  done  under 
Mr.  Underwood's  leadership  in  the  bills  thai 
were  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  As  regards 
the  Senate,  there  is  great  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  conservative  or  the  progres- 
wing  will  be  the  stronger.  The  Demo- 
crats will  be  in  the  nominal  majority.  There 
has  been  open  talk  of  an  attempt  to  minimize 
the  tradition  of  the  Senate  under  which  seni 
ority  of  on  i  ommittees  sen  ures  the 

powerful  chairmanships.     The  retirement  of 

!  I  tley  of  Texas  is  .1  fort  unate  •■ 
for   t  he   pr<  lement :     but    Senator 

Martin  of  Virginia  and  Senator  Simmon 
North   Carolina   naturally  aspire  to  be  the 

he  1  1 1  i  <  1 
hile  t  h< 
a  tendi  in  1  he 
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■ 

THE  NEW  GOVERNOR    OF  MAY   YORK   WALKING  I'lTOL  FOR   MIS    INAUGURATION 


.  Governor  Sulzer  has  mack-  a  prom- 

Governor        .  ' 

suizer,      ising  entrance  upon   his  task  at 

Optimistic        «  n  t  1  •         •  1  i 

Albany.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, and  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  he 
expressed  opinions,  both  general  and  specific, 
thai  arc  in  keeping  with  the  besl  sentiment 
of  the  State.     There  are  now  about  10.000,- 

000  people  in  the  State  of  New  York,  practi- 
cally one-half  of  whom  belong  to  the  great 
metropolis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Far  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion has  been  the  development  of  economic- 
interests  and  resources,  and  the  expansion  of 
governmental  undertakings.  To  adapt  gov- 
ernment completely  to  the  recognized  needs 
of  the  State,  will  require  years  of  intelligent 
study  and  unceasing  effort.  Hut  much  can 
he  done  this  very  year.  Governor  Sulzer 
welcomes  the  opportunity  in  a  buoyant  spirit, 
and  declares  himself  read)  to  achieve  all  ncc- 

1  ssary  reforms.      1  li-  mood,  like  that  of  ( rO> 
ernor  Wilson,  is  in  hopeful  contrast  with  the 


1111    CROWDS  OUTSIDl     1111    CAPITOl    \i    wnv^v 
(Whoi 


cynical  and  negative  altitude  of  the  ordinary 
party  politician.      1 

show  that  public  opini  veloped 

very  rapidly;    and  it  is  quit<  ble  that 

many  things  may  be  accomplished,  both  in 
nation  and  in  State,  that  seemed  most  unlikely 
one  brief  year  ago.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  business  of 
public  administration  to  a  higher  plane. 
Never  were  the  people  so  impatient  with  the 
idea  of  having  their  good  roads  made  in  the 
interest  of  party  bosses  and  local  politicians 
as  they  are  to-day.  Never  before  have  they 
SO  fully  realized  the  need  of  taking  the  prisons 
and  charitable  institutions  out  of  the  control 
of  mere  political  place-seekers  who  are  the 
toob  of  private  int.  \n\  grafting  bo 

o  l,     A  few  years  ago  the  State  of  N 

Large    Public  J      .         ...  ,. 

works m     \  ork  authorized  the  expenditure 

*""'  York     of  £50,000,000  for  the  creation  of 

a  Mate-  system  of  good  road-.     During  the 

I. ist  two  years  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
expenditure  oi  that  vast  sum  was  completed 

involved  man)  questionable  details,  both  ol 
planning  and  supervision  and  also  <>t  con- 
tracts and  execution  oi  work.  The  State  has 
now  resolved  to  spend  another  sum  of  equal 
amount,  making  a  total  1^  % 1 00.000,000.  lor 
the  same  purpose.  \  number  of  year- 
the  people  of  tl  voted  for  a  bond  issue 

o|  Sioo.000.000  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
Erie  Canal  system,  and  subsequently  - 
000,000  additional  was  authorized  to  provide 
for  terminals  which  would  make  the  ti- 
the canal  more  practicable.  This  work  also 
has  lately  been  pushed  along  very  rapidly. 
It  is  needless  to  •>,,>  that  a  State  carrying  on 
enterprises  of  such  magnitude  needs  ability 
and  character  of  a  high  order  to  secure  ade- 
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quate  results.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  of 
New  York,  had  no  public  debt  worth  men- 
tioning. These  large  works,  and  certain 
other  expenditures,  are  giving  a  new  impor- 
tance to  the  financial  administration  of  the 
State  and  have  a  nects?ary  bearing  upon  its 
m  of  taxation. 

Governor    Sulzer   made   a   good 

A  Commission  .  r  i    • 

on         move  in  appointing,  as  one  of  his 

expenditure,   g^    ^^     g    commiss{on    Qf    three 

men  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principal 
administrative  departments.     The  object  of 
this  inquiry  is  to  stop  waste,  promote  efficien- 
cy and  save  public  money.     It  was  the  Gov- 
ernor's intention  to  have  the  work  of  creating 
the  State  highway  system  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  then  reorganized  under  a  single 
nsible    head — an    eminently    desirable 
:  to  do.     The  State  of  New  York  has  two 
and  expensive  Public  Service  Commix- 
ing railroads  and  certain 
other  corporations  within  the  metropolitan 
ict,  and  the  other  having  its  jurisdiction 
outside  the  city  >rk.     It  has  been 

-  Sulzer's  impression  that  better  re- 
could  come  from  having  one  commission 
•  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
opinion  that  a  better  ad- 
•  -  ition  can  be  worked  out  for  the  prisons, 
id  asylums  of  the  State,  and  >o  on. 


THE     COMMITTl  INQUIRY      VPPOINTED     BY     GOV- 

ERNOR  SULZER,    \\l>   ITS  COUNSEL 

.  J'lhn  V  ' 
right  to  left,  ire  H.  Gordon  Lynn.  John  T.  N 
and  John  H.  Del 

At  the  head  of  his  investigating  committee 
of  three  he  named  the  Hon.  John  X.  Carlisle, 
of  Watertown,  a  lawyer  and  public  man  of 
lenl  reputation.  The  second  member 
i-  John  H.  Delaney,  prominent  in  the  printei  's 
trade  and  now  manager  of  a  New  York  paper 

!       third  member  i-  II.  Gordon  Lynn,  an 
expert    accountanl    in    the    department    ol 
I        missioi             \>  l  "imt  in  New  ^  orl  < 'it  \ . 
rien<  ed  in  public  I kkeeping  and  finan 

ithcr  hiehh  pi  ct  on 

the  pari     ;  '  the 

■  li    ol 

ilth    co 

•  I    until 

I 

||        hi- 
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and  the  administration  of  public  charity 
and  relief.  The  other  members  are  John 
A.  Kingsbury,  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox  of  Buffalo,  Dr. 
Edward  Baldwin  of  Saranac  Lake.  Dr. 
Otis  of  Poughkeepsie,  Dr.  Milbank  of  Al- 
bany, and  Miss  Adelaide  Nutting,  who  is 
a  prof essor  of  nursing  and  health  at  Colum- 
bia University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  commission,  every  member  of  which 
is  already  possessed  of  exceptional  knowl- 
edge, will  move  with  the  utmost  possible 
swiftness  toward  practical  proposals,  in 
order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  obtain- 
ing necessary  legislation.  Great  Ljain-  are 
practicable  in  the  immediate  future  in  the 
hopeful  war  against  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseas<  s. 

What       The  ordinary   appropriations   of 

the  State  of  New    York  had  been 

Ptiys  Out        •  •  ii         •  1 

increasing    very    rapidly    m    the 
twenty  years  from  [883  to  1003.     they  had. 
in    fact,   doubled    in    that    period.      Hut    they 
have  grown  far  more  rapidly  in  the  tin  \ 
since  1903.     Thus  the  State  appropriations 

for  loi  ;  aie  $52,367,000,  while  for  1903  they 
were  onl;  I  hi-  great    iiu    ■ 

i-  due  to  many  causes,  mosl  of  them  com- 
mendable. The  cost  of  the  good  road*-  and 
rebuilt   canals  mean-  an  annual  payment   of 


several  million  dollar^  of  interest  on  bond-, 
and  several  million  more  toward  paying  off 
the  principal.     The  general   educational  ex- 
penses of  the  State  have  greatly  inert 
during  the  decade,  a-  also  have  those  of  the 

State's  agricultural  department,  while  the 
appropriations  for  State  hospitals  and  re- 
lated matters  of  relief  and  charity  amount 
to  perhaps  Sio.ooo.ooo  a  year,  shown 
rapid  increase.  Having  created  it-  system  of 
good  road.-,  the  State  has  now  to  spend  sev- 
eral millions  a  year  to  maintain  and  repair 
the  highways.  It  i-  probable  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  State's  appropriations  could  be 
saved  by  such  methods  of  efficiency  as  would 
be  used  in  private  business  undertaking. 
But  that  i-  not  the  principal  thing  to  be  de- 
sired. It  i<  not  SO  much  the  cutting  down 
of  appropriations  that  i-  needed  as  the 
securing  oi  the  best  possible  results.  I 
the  State'-  supervision  of  education 
complish  as  much  of  good  for  the  people 
of  New  York  as  corresponding  amounts  in 
some  other  State  or  country?  Are  the  farm- 
ing interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  suffi- 
ciently benefited  by  tin  expenditure  of  two 
million-    .1    year    upon    a  agricultural 

department^  Arc  the  hospitals  and  asylums 
of  the  State,  and  the  other  related  enter- 
prises, producing  the  !>•  rial  rc-ults 
possible?     [s  the  prison  system   up-to-date 

and  free  from  abu-< 
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Apart    from    the    value    of    the  nil  seventy-five  freight  cars  of  80,000  pounds' 

money       results    obtained   by    the   people  capacity  each.     If  the  old  style  canal  boats 

Raised     throUgh  x\\e  expenditure  of  pub-  were  to  be  retained  in  service,  six  of  them 

lie  money,  there  is  always  the  complicated  could  be  put  through  one  of  the  new  locks  at  a 

problem  of  raising  the  State  revenue  by  means  time,  but  all  six  would  carry  only  half  the 

the  most  equitable  and  the  least  burdensome,  tonnage  of  one  of  the  new  barges.     Further- 

For  a  period  of  several  years  the  State  of  more,  it  is  promised  that  the  barires  will  be 

New  York  had  income  enough  from  indirect  propelled  at  a  speed  two  and  one-half  times 

sources    to    leave    direct    taxes    entirely    to  the  speed  of  the  old  boats.     More  than  half 

counties,  cities,  towns,  villages,   and  school  of  the  new  canal  line  is  through  lake  or  nat- 

districts.     But  the  growth  of  recent  expendi-  ural  river  channels,  where  enhanced  speed  will 

ture  has  made  it  necessary  to  impose  a  general  be  possible. 

te  tax  of  one  mill, — that  i-  to  say,  one  dollar 
upon  each  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valua-        „,  In  this  new  period  of  great  under- 

•  /->  <->     i  iiii-  11  i  Planning  a  f  l^     . 

Hon.     Governor  Suuer  had  believed  that  by      Great  Public  takings,   public  and  private,   lor 
economy  this  direct  tax  could  be  dropped.         "terpnse    tne  better  handling  of  commerce 

The    controller,    however,    declares    that    it  and  movement  of  populations,  there  is  ample 

cannot  be  done.     During  the  year  past  the  opportunity  to  study  the  relative  merits  of 

receipts   from   inheritance   taxes   were   more  public  and  private  activity.    Where  an  enter- 

than  $12,000,000,  but  there  was  an  unusual  prise  is  to  serve  the  public  in  a  large  and 

number  of  large  e-tates  to  pay  this  form  of  general  way,  it  is  best  that  its  planning  should 

toll.    The  State  tax  on  corporations  amounted  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  initiative  of  those 

to  more  than  Sio.ooo.ooo.     The  excise  taxes  whose   motive  is  private  gain.     New    York 

produced  more  than  $9,000,000;   stock  trans-  City,  for  example,  is  now  entering  upon  the 

:early  $4,000,000:    the  Stated  share  of.  construction  of  a  great  system  of  new  under- 

ihe  tax  on  mortg  -,000,000.    The  ground  rapid-transit  electric  railways.    These 

annual  licen-  if  motor  vehicles  provided  new  lines  with  equipment  will  cost,  in  the 

.te  income  of  a  million  dollar-,  in  round  aggregate,     about     S^oo, 000,000.       Approxi- 

figlires.     The  direct  tax  of  one  mill  yielded  mately  half  of  tin-  investment  will  be  made 

more  than  $11,000,000.    Not  to  discuss  these  directly  by  the  city  government, and  theother 

items  in  detail,  it  surho  iy  that  they  are  half  by  the  operating  companies  that   will 

subject  to  a  g<xxl  deal  of  yearly  fluctuation,  equip  and  run   the   roads  for  long   terms  of 

and  that  the  j/reat  State  of  New  York  ha>  years  a-  lessees  from  tin-  city.      The  routes 

by  no  means  reached  a  final  solution  of  the  have  been  laid  out,  ;i Iter  great  study,  by  the 

lion  problem.  Public    Service    ('01111111—1011,    with    the   co- 
operation  of   the   ultimate   authority    in    the 

Mtu  :i  19x5  tie  w  York  municipal   government.      The    [nterborougb 

Bar0t       will  h  i  and  opened  Company  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 

traffic  it-  nal,  with  Company,  which  will  operate  the  lino,  have 

wholly  modern  equipment  jreat  outlet  to  of  course  shared  in  the  initial  study.     The 

rrn grain  shipments,     [naddi-  resull  has  been  a  well-planned  and  maturely 

-iginal  bond  is  000,000,  considered  project,  in  which  the  present  and 

I  by  the  people  of  tl  in  addi-  future  welfare-  of  the  people  has  been   the 

0,000,000  was  provided  by  a  special  dominant  motive.    However  great  may  be  the 

in  1 01 1  for  canal  tei  Is,  and  it  is  well  faults  of  city  government  in  Ne^  Vork,     and 

'*!  that  further  appropriations  will  it  to  be  lightly  regarded,     it  can  be 

quired  •  ■ ,.,  I»ut  rted  with  confidence  that  the  new    ubway 

k  there  -< In  1  ich  amount  i  to  one  of  1  he  lai 

and  1  ;  undert  in  the  world,  ha 

hi. I  abl  '     <  ompletion 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL'S  GREAT  TERMINAL 
(With  sui 


tion  project,  with  the  new  station  and 
terminal  arrangements  in  New  York  City. 
The  great  station  is  virtually  completed,  and 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  all  its  parts 
within  a  few  weeks.    Several  scores  of  tracks 

enter  this  station  on  different  levels,  and  all 
the  trains  will  turn  upon  loops  and  serve  the 

need- of  outgoing  passengers,— an  Improve- 
ment of  such  obvious  value  as  to  need  no 
explanation.  The  electrical  zone,  when  com- 
pleted, will  extend  about  thirty  miles,  heavy 
express  trains  being  drawn  by  electric  loco- 
motives, and  suburban  train-  being  equipped 
on  the  multiple-unit  plan  and  taking  the 
electric  current  from  a  third  rail.  The  new 
Station,  while  of  ureal  architectural  merit 
and  beauty,  i-  chiefly  notable  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  arrangements  a-  worked  out 

by  the'  officials  of  the  road.  The  station 
communicates  directly  with  the  subway 
system;  and  when  affiliated  enterprises  are 
completed  there  will  he  several  large  hotels 
al-o  connecting   by   subway   passages   with 

this  ureal   traffic  center. 

ABrinioMi     Inasmuch  as  this  project   in  it- 
totality   will   involve  an    outlay 

of  Financing        ;       \      '    .     »  i 

ot  ah  ml  S20o,ooo,ooo.  the  ques- 
lion   must   arise,   wherein   lies  it-  earning 

pacitv.  and  who  must  pay  tin  hill--'     \  mag- 


nificent and  convenient  terminal  station 
cannot  he  expected  to  increase  very  much  the 
number  of  passengers  passing  through  it  nor 
will  those  passengers  pay  higher  rate-  of  fare. 
The  management  of  the  New  York  Central 
has  adopted  a  great  idea,  never  before  carried 
out  on  solar  ale,-    although  once  tx 

exemplified  in  a  striking  way.  also  in  \.  . 
York  City.  The  -o-called  McAdoo  runnels, 
those  of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Rail- 
road system,  connect  the  \ew  Jersey  suburbs 
with  New  York  City  by  means  of  short  but 
very  expensive  railroads  under  the  Hudson 
River.  It  was  desirable  t"  have  a  downtown 
Station  and  terminal,  with  a  loop  that  would 
admit  of  the  continuous  movement  <>f  train-;. 
It  was  necessary  i<>  occupy  an  expensive  site, 

Comprising  the  area  i<\  two  city  blocks.     Mr. 

McAdoo  and  hi-  associates  provided  ample 
station  accommodations,  far  underground  with 
easy  inclined  plane-  for  entrance  and  exit. 
\bo\  e  this  station  they  built  twin  office  build- 
ings twenty-two  Stories  high.  The-  rent  >'l 
these  buildings  not  only  carries  the  cosl  of  the 

terminal  station,  but  also  helps  t<>  pay  interc-t 
upon  the  COSl  of  tunneling  under  the  Hudson. 
The  New  York  Central  yards  (which  had 
always  been  open  and  uncovered,  with  the 

-moke  of  hundreds  oi  locomotives  and  the 
noise  of  many  train-  constituting  a   L-reat 
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nuisance  in  the  heart  of  the  city  I  are  now  to 
be  completely  covered  over  with  great  build- 
ings,— a  wonderful  transformation. 

To  Earn      Th^  -vara-  space  >>  equivalent  to 

Interest   Upon  about       thirtV-tWO       citV      blocks. 

$200,000,000  Vast    excavation    has   depressed 

the  tracks  far  below  the  street  level.  A  num- 
ber of  public  streets,  formerly  interrupted,  are 
now  carried  across  as  viaducts,  with  one  great 
north-and-south  avenue  bisecting  the  yards. 
Meam  power  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
there  will  be  no  sound  of  the  movement  of 
electric  trains  beneath  the  great  buildings. 
Heat,  light  and  power  will  be  distributed 
from  a  common  center  to  all  the  buildings 
on  these  thirty-two  blocks.  It  is  confidently 
-tated  by  the  highest  financial  authorities 
of  the  Xew  York  Central  that  the  use  of  the 
"air  rights"  above  their  yards  will  pay  a  good 
interest  upon  $200,000,000.  and  thus  save  the 
stockholders  of  the  railroad  from  any  bur- 
den or  los>  due  to  the  vast  expense  of  the 
new  terminal  and  the  electrical  installation. 


.  \'e^-  Y.'tk 

PRESIDENT    BRoWX    OF    THE    NEW   YORK   CENTRAL 


It  becomes  increasingly  manifest 

cing 

U  Government  that    we    are    just    beginning    to 

apprehend  the  physical  and 
nomic  possibilities  of  this  electric  age.  And 
all  the  more  necessary  that  all  our  re- 
sources of  intelligence  and  public  spirit .  a- 
wdil  as  of  science  and  capital,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  u|xm  every  new  or  SUggi 
project.  In  Mr.  Tiffany's  article,  on  the 
Issippi  River  improvement  at  Minne- 
apolis, it  should  be  particularly  noted 

Jo)  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  the  tir-t  time,  is  going  into  the  busi- 
hydro-electrii    power.      \ 
•    dam,    that    will    improve    Mississippi 
gation  iij  a  very  important  way,  i- 
to  be  made  productive,  at  the  same  tin 

r   that    will    entirely    'or   ;it 

GrOVi  1   lor 

iy  other  proje*  t-  in  whi<  h  the 

;  out 

•  i|*,i  if  then 

:  publii   spirit  on  tin    nde  of 

■  here 
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on  the  upper  Mississippi  which  will  facilitate 
the  shipment  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the 
Northwest  to  New  Orleans.  Barges  propelled 
by  power-boats  are  likely  within  a  few  years 
to  be  as  familiar  a  sight  at  St.  Paul  and 
.Minneapolis  as  they  are  to-day  on  the  Rhine. 
Improved  terminals  and  terminal  equipment 
will  soon  replace  the  antiquated  docks  that 
are  picturesque  survivals  of  ante-bellum  life 
and  customs.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  expected  to  give  new  vitality  to 
north-and-south  trade  currents,  and  mean- 
while commerce  is  continually  seeking  new 
(  hannels  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Thai  part  of  the  Census  bureau- 
work  which  the  public  hears  most 
about    i-    the   decennial    count    oi 
-,  but   then-  i-  a   wide  1       e  of  useful 
m  ies  mm  I  wild  in  1  he  bureau's  funi  tions 
which  go  on  from  year  to  year,  without  noisi 
and  wit  i  limited  public  it) .  but   w  hi<  h 

inteiligi  hi     <  it ' 
!  ..1   1. 11 1     about    1  he  nal 

populat  i<  d  indu  tri<    1 

i|   little  to  the 

.il  publii  unh  "i  iai  t 
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DIRECTOR    I  .    I)  W  \    Dl  K  Wli    "I     Mil     (  I  \sl  - 
(Who  ha  I  unusual  5UCCI  piling  awl  pop- 

ularizing t'r  elaborati 

investigations.      Dr,   Durand,  who  is  now  in  his  forty-third 

i  graduate  of  <)l»rlm  College  and  Cornell  Univi 

and  for  more  than  twelve  years  has  been  employed  upoi 

kings  for  the  Government.      He  has  sua  i 

nine  of  mi 

all  the  important  and  significant  results  of  thi 

The  volume  containing  the  "Ab- 

Fiotires  ., 

Made       stract    <>i    t In-  Lensus,     recently 

Interests     .^^       |>()m       ^       (;m(.rnnu.m 

1  Vin linn  Office,  is  in  itself  a  justification  of  the 
toil  and  expenditure  involved  in  the  world's 
greatest  statistical  undertaking.  Furthermore 
it  is  a  hook  with  which  every  American  should 
acquaint  himself.  Nowhere  else  ran  he  find 
such  a  picture  of  his  country's  progress, 
material  and  intellectual.  We  say  "picture" 
advisedly;  for  never  before  has  the  Census 
Bureau  given  so  graphic  a  presentation  of  it- 
own  figures.  Readers  who  have  made  use 
of  thi-  "Abstract  "  of  preceding  censuses,  and 
think  of  it  as  merely  a  succession  of  unex- 
plained tables  of  figures  will  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised "ii  opening  the  new  volume  to  find, 
in  addition  to  the  tabulations,  many  pages 
of  illuminating  text,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  diagrams  of  the  most  pertinent  and 
serviceable  kind,  the  whole  forming  a  really 
useful  and  fresh  treatment  of  a  wide  field  of 
economic  and  social  interest.  With  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Abstract  "is  printed  a  supple 
ment  for  Maine,  containing  statistics  for 
the  state,  counties,  cities,  and  minor  divi- 


sions. This  volume  i-  intended  for  distribu- 
tion in   Maine,    and  editions  for  distribution 

in  other  States  will  contain  similar  supple- 
ments relating  to  those  Mate-.  Thus  a  red- 
dent  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  of  Alaska, 

of   Hawaii,  or  of   PortO   RJCO,  will   he  ahle  to 

find  in  a  single  volume  of  '>oo  or  700  p 
a  compendium  of  all  the  general  result 
the  census  of  1010,  together  with  the  details 
pertaining  to  bis  own  State  or  locality.  It 
i-  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  make  an 
appropriation  for  a  large  edition  of  this  work, 
say,  500,000  copies. 

Familiar  as  we  have  bei  ome  with 

Triumphs 

of        wireless   telegraphy,   we  do   not 

Wireless        ^  ((uju.  m,|  j/t.'t  |u.  ,;u  t  t|,;il   this 

method  of  transmitting  messages  ha-  p. 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  a  per- 
manent,  dependable  factor  in  the  world's 
daily  business.  What  was  once  spectacular 
i-  now  a  matter  of  humdrum  routUK 
month  tin-  new  high-power  station  of  the 
Telefunken  system  at  Sayville,  I..  I  .  held 
direct  communication  with  a  station  in  (Mr- 
many,  and  a  Marconi  station  erected  in  New 
[ersey  will  soon  he  attuned  to  a  similar  sta- 
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tion  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  These 
wireless  stations  have  quick  telephone  com- 
munication with  their  respective  cities  and 
the  actual  time  of  transmission  of  messages 
between  European  capitals  and  Xew  York 
is  less  than  ten  minutes. 


Crossing 

the 

Pacific 


The  United  States  Government's 
wireless  station  at  Fort  Myer, 
near  Washington,  with  its  towers 
450  feet  in  height,  has  been  able  to  read  mes- 
sages thrown  out  from  Cliffton,  Ireland,  and 
works  directly  with  the  naval  stations  at 
Mare  Island,  near  San  Francisco,  Guantan- 
amo,  and  Panama.  High-powered  stations 
have  been  erected  or  are  now  rising  at  Havana . 
ntiago,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Costa  Rica. 
The  most  powerful  of  wireless  stations  is  to 
be  built  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition. By  using  the  stations  at  Hawaii  and 
Guam  as  stepping  stone-,  it  will  be  possible 
to  transmit  wireless  messages  across  the  Pa- 
cific, linking  California  with  Japan,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  Australia.  The  outposts 
of  the  wireless  have  already  been  carried  far 
north  into  Alaska.  The  remote  sections  of  the 
Pacific  coast  have  been  brought  within  in- 
stant communication  with  its  great  citie?. 
I  he  long-distance  wireless  system,  by  over- 
leap] bstacle,  abolishes  the  frontier 
at  a  stroke. 


Prospect* 

at 

Panama 


Official    reports  .-how    that    on 

January  1    the  work  at   Panama 

en-eighths  done.      This 

hat  the  completion  of  the  Culebra 

Cut  may  be  looked  for  by  July  1.  and  that 

-hip>  may  pa--  from  ocean  t'  by  (X 

r  i,  of  the  present  y<         Slides  at  Culebra 

lay,  but  Colonel  Goethals 


. 


Copyright  by  the 

I  i.' 1  1.-  P.  Mill..  [TOTTED  STATES  COMMISSION]  K 

■11    LABOB 

N'eill.  whose  term  is  just   expiring,  )>  1   with 

remarkable  efficiency  for  i  i^ht  years.    President  T.-ift  has  n  - 

apjjointed    him.   and   hi-  should   be   unanimously   confirmed. 

her  man  in  America  in  1  in  has  done  ^1  much 

M  Dr.  Neil]  menl  of  dispul 


has  made  provision  for  such  contingencies. 
The  countries  to  the  south  are  already  pre- 
paring to  avail  themselves  of  the  opening  ol 
the  great  waterway.  The  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Valparaiso  will  be  shortened  l>\  4000 
miles,  and  the  Chilean  Government  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  i<>  advise  <>n  1  >< »rt  im- 
■  nt  >  and  ti  of  <  milium  e  and 

I  nited  State    in<  idental 
to  th<-  opening  ol  the  1  anal. 

I  Ik    nr-l    muni  h  <d    t  Ik    ik 

with    ii    .1    numbei    ol 
111    the    in- 

i  Id.      I  he    1  i"iilil<    l ..  the 

■  •ii   and    III'  ol    <   In 

ukI  north  <>f  the  Ohio  and  th<   Potomai 
in  the  middli   ol 

1  rts  in  fa1 1   medial  ion 

uikIi  r  |.i 
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Court,  and  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill, 
but  without  success.  Both  sides  were  willing 
to  arbitrate,  bu1  disagreed  as  to  the  form. 
The  railroads  insisted  on  a  large  arbitration 
board  similar  to  the  one  which  acted  in  the 
recent    engineei  e,    while    the    firemen 

(  intended  for  a  board  of  three  arbitrators, 
in  accordance  \\  ith  the  pro\  isions  of  the  Erd- 
mann  act.  The  chief  demands  of  the  Bre- 
men are  for  increased  wages  and  impn 
working  conditions.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  lei  the  question  of  a  strike  go  to  a  vote. 
I'hr  counting  of  the  ballots  will  begin  on 
about  the  firsl  of  the  pres<  nl  month,  the  result 
being  known  a  few  days  later.  About  ;;,ooo 
firemen  and  engineers  are  affected.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  case  of  the  firemen  thai  would 

seem  lor  one  moment  to  justif)   Such  a  publi( 

i  a  la  nil  \  as  the  tie-up  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion throughout  the  Bast. 


T.    .  \notluT  -trike-  of  immense  pro- 

The  Garment  .  ' 

Workm1      portion- was  that  in  the  garment- 
making  industry  centering  in  N 

York  City.  The  tir-t  to  go  out  were  the 
workers  in  men-  and  boy-  clothing  to  a  num- 
ber estimated  at  about  ioo.ooo.  These  were 
later  followed  by  about  >5.°oo  women  and 
uirl-  in  the  wai-t  and  dress-making  trade-. 
The  garment  workers  reversed  the  usual  pro- 
cedure  in  labor  trouble-  by  walking  out  tir-t 
and  declaring  their  demands  afterward-.  In 
addition  to  the  wage  -tale  and  hour-  of  work, 
the  demand-  of  the  employees  have  to  do  with 
safety  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  -hops, 
and  the  abolition  of  tenement  hou-e  labor 
and  the  system  of  sub-contracting.  The 
>trike  wa-  at  companied  by  a  number  of  minor 
displays  ol  violence,  ma—  meetings,  and  a 
monster  parade,  the  march  >th  men  and 

women—bearing  placard-  lettered  with  their 
demand-  in  English,  Italian  and  Yiddish. 

n    ,  „,      The   bitter    -trike    of    the    textile 

The  l 

Fails  Strike  workers  at  Little  tails,  .\ .  \  . 
came  to  an  end  on  Januar 
Jt  had  lasted  about  ten  week-  and  attr.: 
a  good  deal  of  attention  by  reason  of  the  col- 
lision- between  the  -triker-  and  the  local 
authorities.  The  -triker-  were  promptly 
organized  into  the  Industrial  Worker-  of  the 
World,  and  leading  member-  of  that  body,  a- 
well  a-  prominent  Socialist-  like  Mayor  Lunn, 
of  Schenectady,  lent  activ'i  stance.  The 
settlement  terms  give  the  workers  a  wage  in- 
crease, and  yield  the  point  which  caused  the 
.-trike.  They  objected  to  the  reduction  of 
wages  which  came  when  the  tifty-four  hour 
law  went  into  effect.  They  will  now  receive 
sixty  hours"  pay  for  fifty-four  hour>"  work. 

The  great   dynamite  conspiracy 

Other  ■  .' 

Labor       trial  at  Indianapolis,  growing 
Tr°  th(    M.  Namara  i  ame  to 

an  end  late  in  December  la-t.  Of  the  lift\- 
four  labor  leader-  indicted,  thirty-eight  weir 
finally  convicted.  Frank  M.  Ryan,  president 
0     the'    Iron   Worker-    Union,   wa-  ,-ente  a 

./en  years  imprisonment,  the  other- 

•  ing  term-  varying  from  one  I  ars. 

A    trolley    strike-    in    the    cit\  \ 

\    N  .  caused  much  inconvenience  and  de 
moralized  business  condition-  in  that  cit\ 
more-  than  a  week,  a  settlement  being  final!) 

nplished  with  the  aid  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  Waiter-  and  hotel 
employees  in  New  York,  to  the  number  oi 
10.000.  al-o  \oted  la-t  month  to  -trike  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World. 
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The  Parcel 

Post  in 
Operation 


The  success  of  any  public  service 
may  best  be  estimated  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  made  use  of 
where  competition  exists,  The  Govern- 
ment's parcel  post — which  went  into  effect 
on  January  i — is  generally  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start.  Within  the  hrst  week, 
six  million  packages  were  sent  through  the 
mails.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  would  have 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  old  "fourth 
class*'  matter.  Others  were  packages  which 
the  express  companies  would  have  handled. 
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Copyri^iit  !>>■  the  Anie  I   >t< 

MKS.   SULZEB,  Win:  01   mi    GOV!  RNOB  OP  NEW    VOKK, 
RECEIVING    ONE    <>r    Till.    FIRST    PACKAGES    SENT 
11 V   PARC!  1     POS1 

the  Legislation  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  system  which  they  created,  and 
postal  officials  throughout  the  country  de- 
serve praise  for  the  smoothness  with  which 
ii  i-  working  so  soon  after  its  inauguration. 
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SENATOB    I  I  Kl      LEA    O]      rENNES 
(Who  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Democratic  pi 

„  ,.        The  newspapers  and  the  political 

Parties  >      '  .      .     ' 

and  Their  Leaders  nave  been  indulging  in 
much  futile  discussion  regarding 
the  future  of  parties.  The  voters  are  not 
anxiously  concerned  at  present,  but  they  are 
presumably  intending  that  party  cliques 
henceforth  shall  serve  rather  than  rule.  If 
the  Republican  party  i-  to  have  a  future  it 
musl  promptly  reform  it--  methods  of  rcprc 
sentatlon.  Tin-  Progressive  party  ha-  public 
end--  to  serve,  and  if  tin-  people  wish  to  put 
i'  in  power  they  will  naturally  casl  their 
votes  to  that  effect.  Quite  regardless  of 
party  membership,  the  Progressive  move- 
ment i-  guiding  tin-  work  of  legislatures, and 
clarifying  tin-  purposes  ami  ideals  iti\  e 

i  -  rhe  Republican  party  ha-  been  suf- 
fering from  the  blighting  effects  of  it-  own 
unscrupulous  leadership,  and  it-  future  i- 
purely  in  ii-  own  keeping,  rhe  great  issues 
at  Washington  during  tin-  next  two  y< 
will  not  present  themselves  along  the  lines  of 
any  existing  party  i  lea> a 

ident  Wilson's  personal  posi 

■  ion  will  be  strongly  ;  sive, 

and   he  i-  c\  identlv    intending  to 

surround    himself   with  cabinet  officers  and 

political  advisers  who  arc  a-  free  a-  possible 


from  those  mysterious  restraints  that  lar^e 
private  interests  have  hitherto  imposed  upon 
-o  man}-  public  men.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  may  even  put  in  the  cabinet  a  typical 
progressive  who  ha-  not  been  identified  with 
tin-  Democratic  party.  But  about  appoint- 
ment- he  has  1"  ping  hi-  own  counsel. 
lb  i-  proposing  to  harmonize  hi-  party,  and 
to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  uncompromising 
a<  <  eptance  of  the  new,  progressive,  American 
spirit.  There  arc-  great  n  if  intelligent 
voter-  in  all  of  the  three  leading  parties  whose 
similar  convictions  would  justify  their  acting 
together  in  political  matter-.  It  remain-  to 
he  seen  what  concrete  condition-  will  arise 
to  give  the  party  system  of  the  United  Si 
some  true  relation  to  opposing  tendencies  and 
convictions.  During  tin-  present  session  little 
i-  happening  that  shows  party  line-.  Whether 
or  not  we  should  remit  toll-  of  coastwise 
vessels  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  i- 
a  question  that  ha-  no  party  bearing. 
Senator  Root,  who  ha-  long  favored  the 
encouragement  of  steamship  line-  trading 
with  South  America,  op:  the  plan  of 
discriminating  toll.-.  Republican-  are  more 
favorable  to  a  strong  navy  than  Democrat-, 
yet  the  question  i>  one  of  individual  con- 
viction. The  -tandpat  Republican-  will  try 
to  make  capital  out  of  their  champion-hip  of 
protection;  but  progressive  Republican-  are 
the  strongest  advocates  of  tariff  reform. 
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-.  *„    ,    » Latin- American   hostility  to  the 

Anti-lanhee  .  1   •    1      ' 

Feeling  in      l  nited    states,    which    persists, 

Latin  America  despite   aU    the   consistent    pacific 

character  of  our  foreign  policy  toward  the 
nations  to  the  south,  is  strikingly  indicated 
by  an  agreement,  recently  announced  in  a 
cautious  statement  in  a  Buenos  Aires  journal, 
that  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  have  come 
to  an  understanding  already  familiarly  known 
as"  A.  B.  C"  for  "common  protection  against 
the   Yank(  The   united   navies   of   the 

three  nations  make  a  sea  force  of  considerable 
magnitude.  All  over  Latin  America  there  i- 
apparently  coming  to  the  surface  a  feeling 
that,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson,  some  of  the- rigor  of  American  foreign 
policy  will  be  relaxed,  particularly  toward  the 
Americans  south  of  Mexico.  Reports  come 
of  plottings  by  revolutionary  leaders  in  Nica- 
ragua. Cuba  and  Venezuela  to  begin  anti- 
government  disturbances  as  soon  as  the  new 
administration  i-  e.-tablished.  Of  course,  it 
i-  not  to  be  assumed,  that  under  Democratic 
administration,  there  will  be  any  le>s  dignified 
or  vigorous  protection  of  American  rights 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  reason  for  the 
j>ointofviY  :.  uin-Americansi^to  be  found 
in  statements  of  Democratic  doctrine  formu- 
lated by  certain  party  leaders  during  recent 
ire,  a-  let  forth  in  the>e  pages  in  an  article 
last  month.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of 
Latin-American  characters,  General  ("ipriano 
I  tro,  who.  from  1890  to  1910  was  President 
of  Venezuela,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  Muti- 
late in  December.  S  istro,  while  vir- 
tual dictator  of  Venezuela,  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  almost  all  the  civilized  world  by  his 
hi^'h-han-l'  Hi-  presence  in  New 
York  was  believed  to  be  for  1  he  purpose  of 
furthi  -  nezuela 
from  Cuba.    I  be  immigration  authorities  held 

hi r  lleged  pari   in 

ountrynu  ■  .     i |. 
-I  ordered  deported 
!  thai  he  ha-  ad  m- 

'I    feloi 

lo 
*"  |><  ue 

! 

of    the    United 

I     lin 
•  • 
•  I 


Cop\  ri  an  Prr-s  Association,  New  York 

Tin.   FAMOUS   VENEZUELAN    EX-PRESIDENT   AND    REVO- 
riONTST,  GEN1  B  \l.  I  ll'Kl  wo  CASTRO 

the  American  governments  and  peoples." 
The  society  has  nothing  todo  with  commercial 
affairs.  The  Pan-American  Slater  Associa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  organized 
frankly  to  promote  commercial  relations  be- 

Q  tin'-  country  and  Latin  America.    It  has 

headquarters  in  the  center  of  the  New  York 

district.  The  Pan  \in.ii.an  Club 
will  meet  there  and  receive  visiting  American^ 
of    every    nationality.      Other    p;  the 

building  will   be  occupied   l>_\   a   permanent 

■  chibitii         I '  erica n  produ<  t-.  and 

of  those  of  t  In-  United  Stat<    f<  1  exporl  trade, 

and   an    informational    bureau   and   a    reading 

room,  v.  In  re   t  he  .1i1.n1  pel  1 

odii  als     will      be     .  Tin       I'. 111 

)    Mail    i     1 1-  1    the    in  1 

1  In-    Vmeri<  an   1I.1 
ii  c  lict  •. 
Orlcan      and     Latin   \i  porl 

oi    thii    line    h 

on.    a     <  i\  ii      bo.  I\     ,,l      \l     ■ 
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BONAE    LAW,  LEADER    OP   Till.    OPPOSITION     !•'    nil. 
VSQ1  Mil    t.n\  l  RNMENT    l\    ENGLAND 


British 

Affairs 


The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  entered 
upon  its  final  stage  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  January 
15.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  former  leader, 
and  Premier  Asquith  made  earnest,  eloquent 


speeches.  On  the  following  day  the  measure 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  by  a  substan- 
tial majority.     It  now  goes  to  the  House  of 

Lord-,  who  will,  of  course,  reject  it.  Two 
year-  must  then  elapse  before  it  can  become 
law  by  the  action  of  the  Commons  alone. 
Meanwhile,  it  i-  expected  that  a  new  election 

will  be  held  to  get  a  mandate  from  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Law,  who  was  the  center  of  a 
political  storm  last  month  because  of  his 
speech  advocating  a  popular  referendum  on 
the  tariff  reform  question,  is  a  strong,  even 
belligerent  supporter  of  the  Ulster  position 
against  Home  Rule.  The  Ulster  men  and 
their  English  supporters  claim  that  the 
nomic  and  industrial  revival,  now  in  progress 
in  Ireland,  will  he  halted  by  the  disorder  sure 
to  arise  when  Hom<  Rul«  become-  a  fait. 
They  even  charge  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule 
with  attempting  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
public  work-  accomplished  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  generation.  Meanwhile,  in  the  rest 
of  tlu  British  Empire,  great  economic  im- 
provement is  being  recorded.  In  December 
the  enlarged  Assuan  Dam  in  Egypt  was  offi- 
cially inaugurated.  This  will  greatly  increase 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  famous  dam  and 
make  it  possible  to  reclaim  a  million  acr. 
new  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  work 
has  been  under  progress  for  seven  years  and 
ha^  been  characterized  ond  only  to  the 

canal  at  Panama  as  an  engineering  feat. 
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THE  FAMOUS  MOSQUE  OF  SELIM  IN   ADRIANOPLE 

red  in  Turkish  eyes  as  is  San  Sofia  in  Constantinople) 


.  .     .  The  sessions   of 

Bargaining 

for         the   peace    con- 

Peace  ?  _ 

ference    were 
characterized  generally  by 
good  feeling  and  courtesy. 
The   heads   of   the   delega- 
tions  of   each   of   the  con- 
tending  states  presided  in 
turn:  Dr.  Daneff,  President 
of  the  Bulgarian   Chamber 
of   Deputies,   for    Bulgaria; 
M.    Stoyan    Novakovitch, 
for  Servia;   M.  Eleutherios 
Venezelos,   Greek    Premier, 
for  Greece;  Count  Voyno- 
vitch.  for  Montenegro;  and 
Mustafa  Reshad  Pasha,  for 
Turkey.      The   proceedings 
were   made  up   of   a  series 
of  tentative  offers  by  each 
eafldthe  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  British    side    with    discussion,     then     adjournment, 
"saikan  War    schoolboy,  when  asked  what  oc-    and  then  a  reply  from  the  other  side.      The 
curred  at  the  end  of  every  war.    first    demands    of    the    allies,    presented  on 
(the  teacher  referring  to  a  treaty  of  peace")    December     10,     which     were     then     termed 
replied:    "England    gets   an    island."     The   the  irreducible   minimum,   but    which   were 
rtion   of   historical   truth   in   this   afterward   modified,   were   as   follows:     Sur- 
apparently  illogical  statement  is  character-  render  of  all  Turkish  territory  in  Europe  " to 
istk  also  of  the  cynical  remark  imputed  to    the  west  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  near 
the  German  Ambassador  to  England,  Count   the  Gulf  of  Saros  to  near  Midia  on  the  black 
Lichnowsky.    After  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Sea.'-     This  includes  all  of  Macedonia  and 
Balkan   peace   confer.  I     London   last   the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  with  Adrianople; 

month,  the  Germa)  >man  is  said  to  have   the  cession   of   the    Turkish  islands  in   the 

1   that  a  settlement  of  all   modern    Eg    m  Sea,  and  of  Crete  to  Greece.    To  the 
in  Europe,  no  matter  who  the  combat-    Sultan    would    be    left    the    vilayets   oi    Con- 
or what  the  rc-ult.  is  only  possible  after   stantinople  and  Tchatalja,  with  a  strip  along 
the  great  po  their  brokerage    the   Sea   of   Marmora,   and    the    Dardanelles. 

their   unsolicited   mediation."      [1    took    The  Turks  declared  these  terms  impossible 
only  >nfer-  and   hinted   at    mediation.     However,   they 

lent  of  world  politics  constantly    communicated    with    Constanti- 

that  the  fail  >r  nople,  and  made  concession  after  concession. 

in  th  d  more  during  The  allies  also  slightly  modified  their  claims, 

the  a  I  d   and  by  January  2,  an  understanding  had  been 

in  the  British  capital,  bed  by  which  the  Turl  edtogiveup 

if   the   Bui-  all  excepl  Adrianople  and  the  Egean  Islands. 
Monti  ni  grin     I  I  nd 

to  i  at    first    refused    to 

:    by    tl  died  ilh   the  Greek    repre 

\  h 
rnment  h  id  no  ti<  e. 

i 

ind<  i  d,  iih  i  in 
I  inall 
-•   j   ■  the  1 

il.ol\     .III     I 

ted  out    that   tli<     rurkisn  i  om 

nd    Vdi 
tic  had  broki  n  th  ll  ■■<  iduall) 

r  that  '     Ihmi< 

lln  . 
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were:  (i)  the  "rectification"  of  the  Turco- 
Bulgarian  frontier;  (2)  the  allotment  of  the 
spoils  to  the  allies  severally;  and  (3)  the 
'"auditing"  of  the  agreement  by  the  "am- 
bassadorial conference." 

Turkish  pride  insisted  upon  the 
the         retention   ot  Adnanople   (which, 

up  to  January  16,  still  held  out*. 
The  unwavering  reply  of  the  allies  to  each 
Turkish  concession  which  did  not  include 
Adrianople  was  "another  proposition  or  a 
renewal  of  the  war."  The  Bulgarian  Premier. 
Dr.  Guchkov  is  quoted  as  stating  that  any 
settlement  that  would  leave  Adrianople  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  would  necessitate  an- 
other war  within  hve  years.  Re-had  Pasha, 
leader  of  the  Turkish  delegates,  declared 
that  the  "jewel  of  the  Orient."  as  Adrianople  is 
called,  is  indispensable  to  Turkey  and  that 
if  deprived  of  it.  the  Turks  would  make  war 
t  it  back.  As  to  the  allotment  of  the 
spoils,  even  the  enemies  of  the  Balkan  allies, 
while  claiming  that  there  have  been  dissen- 
sion- among  them,  have  admitted  that  they 
have  presented  remarkable  unanimity  in 
their  operations  on  the  field  and  their  deliber- 
ations at  the  council  table.  On  January  16 
the  Ami  the  six  great  power-  pre- 


(Th«  irwrr 


FRANZ    JOSEPH,  THE    AGED    KAISER    OF    AUSTRIA,   AND 

HIS    -  IR,    THE     VRCHDDKE   FRAN/    FERDINAND 

(From  a  sketch  by   the  famous  French  artist.  L.  Sabatier, 
appearing  in  Illustration,  of  Paris) 

1  ted  a  note  to  the  Porte  urging  the  Tucks 
to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Adrianople  and  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  Egean  [slands  to 
be  settled  by  combined  Europe. 

.  —  .     Behind  the  debates  and  the  diplo- 
is         matte  exchanges  at    the  confer- 

Af fected       cncc  t,K,  forces  aL   W()pk   tQ  a(|jlM 

finally  the  large  lines  of  the  -it nation  were  the 
ifUcting  interests  of  the  great  powers,  chief- 
ly Russia  and  Austria,  in  the  Balkans.  We 
ha\  e  already  set  forth  in  these  pages  t  he  gene- 
sis and  development  of  the  Austro-Servian 
quarrel.  Austria's  preparations  for  possible 
r  told  severely  on  the  finances  and  indus 
t rie~  <>i  the  Dual  Monan  hy,  and  reports  from 
Vienna,  late  in  December,  indicated  thai  1. 

had  been  I  I  I  rade  \  i.ir  111   I  In    memory 

i  he  oldest  jubjei  1  ..1  I  Jos*  ph.      I  he 

.'.  uti  t  lie  day   I 

1 1 1 1  >  >  1 1 1 1  f  id  io  Euro|x  an  in>  e  tors  1 1 

onld   undoubtedl  he 

.  0.000,000 

llii  ll   |i>  I  lie 

\  M.I 

!  '  ■  him 

en 

ill  :.d     tin  last 

lh  of  his  uppn  Mi 

diii.md    1  'il  ini|.' 

t.u  it     in  1  I 

!  durii 
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kim;  CHARLES  «>r  ki  \i  \\i  \ 
(KiiiK  Charles  is  .1  Hohenzollern  who  has  figured  a  good 
deal  in  the  news  recently,  since  it  is  believed  that  his  country 
has  been  contemplating  a  warlike    move   against    Bulgaria) 

there  have  been  reports  that,  w  hen  he  ascends 
the  throne,  there  will  he  formed  a  great  Slavic 
confederation  to  include  the  various  Slavs  ol 
Austria-Hungary  and  those  of  the  Balkans. 
Late  in  December  the  news  despatches  an- 
Dounced  thai  Austria  and  Servia  had  agreed 
on  the  two  main  points  in  dispute.  Servia 
would  recognize  an  autonomous  Albania,  and 
Austria  would  make  no  objections  to  Servia's 
using  a  commercial  port  on  t  he  Albanian  i 
connected  by  a  neutral  railway. 


try  has  had  to  pay  for  it-  victories.  When  the 
Sobranje,  the  Bulgarian  Parliament,  opened 
it-  regular  sessions  in  Sofia  in  December,  it 
found  that  one-quarter  of  it-  entire  num- 
ber were  dead,  wounded  or  at  the  front.  The 
Servian  losses  have  been  less  severe  but  the 
Serb  quarrel  with  Austria  is  a  life  and  death 
one  for  the  little  kingdom.  The  Greeks,  ap- 
parently, are  to  come  off  be-t  in  the  final 
adjustment.  Their  sacrifice  was  least  of  all, 
and  their  -hare  of  the  spoils  i-  already  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  determined  upon  as  pro- 
portionately very  large. 

„  Late  in  December  it  was  reported 

in         lrom  Ceiunie.  the  Montenegrin 

Montenegro  ■,     i     .1      ,*,i         1 

Capital,  that  the  dyna-ty  Ol  Kim: 
Nicholas  i-  shaky.  The  loss  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  Montenegrin  army  at  the 
front  and  the  failure  to  capture  Scutari  has 
embittered  tin  Montenegrins.  More 
some  of  those  subjects  of  Nicholas  who  had 
immigrated  to  the  United  state-  and  returned 
(known  to  their  countrymen  as  "American-' 
are  actively  trying  to  democratize  the  coun- 
try, to  expel  the  dyna-ty.  and  bring  about  the 
absorption  of  Montenegro  by  Servia.  A  new 
danger  to  Bulgaria  appeared  in  December, 
when  her  neighbor  aero—  the  Danube,  Ru- 
mania, made  demands  for  "'compensation'' 
for  having  remained  neutral.  At  one  time 
there  was  grave  danger  of  hostilities  breaking 
out  between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.      Main- 


Some  of  the 
Losses  of 
tin-  War 


The 


ol 


struggle 
garians,  Servians, 
and  Greeks  with  Turkey  ba- 


the  allied    Bul- 
Montenegrins, 
al- 
ready   profoundly  affected  the  domestic  life 

of  these  people-.     We  refer  elsewhere  to  the 
problem-  the  lurk  has  to  fa<  e  in  Asia  because 
of  hi-  defeat-  in   Kuropc.      Financially  the 
Turk  i-  at  hi-  la-t  stand,  and  the  inllucm 
1  Ik  holder-  of  Turkish  bond-  has  undoubtedly 

been   a   powerful    factor  in   the  settlement    of 

the    future   (A    the    Moslem    Empire.    The 

losses  of  the  war  in  men  have  fallen  most 
heavily  upon  Bulgaria.  An  official  estimate 
made  public  la-t  month  admitted  that  more 
than  2  1  .ooodead  ami  -eriou-ly  wounded,  made 

up  the  prii  e  that  King  Ferdinand's  little  i  oun- 
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1)  ,  however,  through  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ments at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  Rumanians  and  Bulgars  have 
agreed;  that  Rumania  will  have  a  slice  of 
what  was  formerly  Bulgarian  territory  (for 
which,  of  course,  the  Bulgars  will  recoup 
themselves  from  Turkey!  and  that  Bulgaria 
will  become,  as  Rumania  is  now,  one  of  the 
"minor  associates"  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 

,. .  ,      „    The   Turks. — if   we   mav    judge 

Reform  - 

in  correctlv  irom  the  utterances  ot 
Aaiatic  Turl"y  their  press  and  public  men- 
have  already  accepted  the  idea  of  their  com- 
plete defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Balkan  allies. 
They  realize  that  the  diplomatic  struggles  of 
their  delegate-  to  the  London  Peace  Confer- 
ence have  been  more  formal  than  effective. 
Their  chief  concern,  ever  since  the  terrible 
Bulgar  columns  hurled  them  back  of  the 
Tchatalja  line  of  forts  in  November  and 
December,  has  been  the  conservation  of  their 
faithful  but  ever  neglected  provinces  of  Ana- 
tolia. The  Anatolian  is  the  Turk  of  pure 
ck.  Be  ha-  been  oppressed  and  neglected 
for  centuries,  yet  uncomplaining.  Moreovi 
hi-  eastern  neighbors,  the  Christian  -ul>j< 

Turkey  in  the  vilayets  of  Erzeroum  and 
Van  have  also  been  neglected.  It  has  ever 
been  Europe  before  Asia.  But  the  Chri>tian 
in  Turke;.  tic  land.-,— unlike  the  Ana- 

tolian— has  a  champion,  albeit  a  self-seeking 
one.  The  Rus-ian  bear  is  always  looking  over 
th-  of  the  I  jus  mountains  watch- 

ing hi-  chant-  eep  down  and  rescue  the 

Chri-tian  population  of  that   section  of  the 
toman  Empire.    The  journal-  of  Constan- 
tinople are  now  urging  thi  mment  to 
ta                                                  tall  the  "self- 
invited  mission  "  <         i  'eman- 
ienian    Chri-tian-    from    the 
1  mall                   the     | 

Much         '  " '  '  ' 

Turktu  H 

mm  i 


or  to  defend  the  Fatherland.  The  Turks  are 
apparently  just  now  beginning  to  understand 
the  causes  of  their  defeats.  It  would  seem 
that  they  realize  they  must  start  doing  things 
whole  heartedly  in  Anatolia,  where  the  poor 
Turkish  peasant — the  backbone  of  the  coun- 
try— is  worse  off  than  his  Christian  neighbors 
under  the  banner  of  the  Sultan. 

The  present  government,  under 

Improving  I  .•->.  ' 

internal      the   grand   viziership   ot    Kiamil 

Administration  pasha<  is  largcly  a„ti-Young  Turk. 

It  endorses  the  program  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  Union  for  a  decentralizing  administra- 
tion of  the  province-,  for  a  policy  of  completely 
changing  the  form  of  government  in  the 
vilayets,  giving  vastly  more  independent 
powers  to  the  governors,  thus  insuring  a  kind 
of  local  government  with  a  recognition 
of  different  nationalities,  their  languages, 
schools,  reforms,  etc.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Rechid  Bey.  is  holding  frequent 
meetings  with  prominent  Armenians  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  with  their  help  to  elab- 
orate a  new  law  for  the  decentralization  of 
government  in  the  vilayets.  Until  such 
reforms  can  be  realized,  ministerial  decree- 
to  the  governors  direct  the  suppression  of 
brigandage  and  Kurdish  attacks  on  Armen- 
ian-. A  beginning  has  also  been  made 
toward  bettering  agricultural  condition-. 


Russia 


. 


h 


The  true  inwardness  of  Muscovite 

ussia  ... 

id  the      intrigue  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 

Armenians  .-  -i         i  i  1  11 

01  I  urkey  has  been  revealed  very 
clearly  during  recent  weeks.  For  some  years 
pasl  this  flirting  with  the  Armenians  of  the 
Caucasus  has  been  going  on.  A  recent  mi;  - 
-ion  sen!  by  the  Armenian  Katholikos  al 
Et<  hmiad/in,  ecclesiastical  head  <>!"  all  the 
Armenians,  to  St.  Petersburg  was  received 
with  all  the  official  honors  due  to  the  env<  y 

1  independ<  nl  State.      Fl      ibje<  t  of  1  he 
•    to   obtain    from    the    Ru 

rnmenl  in   privileges   for  the    \i 

menian   lang  in    t  he   Ca  .   <  hiefly 

ubstitutioi  i    for    Ru 

in    i  oiirt-    of   law.        I  he    <  on<  c    ion 

granted  and  1 1 1 ■  ■     ■  ul   n  !. 

of  t  lie  rigorous  attil  ude  of  t  he  I ! 

administration  in  tl     '  the  <>m 

t<  r  the  i  tVar.    Al  « b«- 

time  hint  out  that 

I  li     \rin 

Jd  not   I" 
m  illing  to  inl  he  \i  i 

and  it  •  led  ih 

\i  rnt'i  ;hl  be  t ! 

been 
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particularly  active.     Steps  were  also  taken  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  high  level  of  progress 

.it  the  time  t<>  send  delegates  to  London  to  and    culture.     Practically    all    they    ask 

lay  the  case  of  the-  Armenians  of  Turkey  be-  security  for  their  lives  and  property,  which 

fore  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  sitting  to-day  i>  entirely  absent,  and  neither  their 

there,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  exe<  ution  of  interest  nor  their  inclination  allow  them  i 

the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  to  dream  of  rebellion   against   the  Sultan. 

affecting  their  conditions.  \ Vt  they  a>k  for  it  in  vain,  notwithstanding 

the  fact   that    no  reform    in   Turkey  can   be 

Russian  Pol  ic     '  n^  a(t'on  ol    Russia   wa-  to  he  properly  effective  without  the  aid  and  good 

,md  the      expected,  as  a  consequence  «f  her  will  of   the  Armenian  people  who  occupy 

arrangements  with   England  re-  many  of  the  most   important   positions  of 

garding  Persia,  and  is  in  pursuance  of  her  trust  throughout  the  Moslem  Empire. 
traditional  policy  of  not  permitting  Turkey 

an  opportunity  to  reform  and  consolidate  its  Pnrt  The  Turkish  leaehr-  have  also 
empire.  The  rich  and  fertile  plateau  of  Changes  apparently  come  to  the  conclu- 
Armenia,  or  Kurdistan,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  rh€u  sion  that  they  will  have  to  adopt 
is  a  great  temptation  to  so  acquisitive  a  power  different  tactics  in  their  party  politic  s,  as  well 
as  Russia,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  as  in  their  administration,  if  they  wish  to  save 
the  Czar's  government  has  some  secret  and  render  prosperous  the  Anatolian  pro- 
understanding  with  England  regarding  all  vinces.  The  Liberal  Union,  which  several 
that  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  In  a  speech  lasl  months  ago  overthrew  the  Young  Turk>,  was 
month  the  French  Premier  intimated  that  a  combination  of  all  the  Opposition  elements, 
France  (also  speaking  for  Russia)  had  agreed  Liberal-.  Moderate  Liberals,  and  Conserva- 
with  Germany  as  to  .this  country  and  hinted  tives,  an  unnatural  combination.  Louth* 
At  an  autonomous  Armenia  in  the  near  future.  Tikry  Iky.  leader  of  the  Liberal  Union  and 

editor  of  the  journal,  the  Tanzimat.  i-  organ- 

Pretexts     ^s  t()  I)rr,(Xl>  l(,r  intervention  in  izing  a  new  party,  which  i>  to  be  composed  of 

for        Armenia,    they    can    always    be  all  liberal  elements,  all  progressives,  all  those 

intervention  |-()U1U|  wnen  wanted,  and,  at  need  who  favor  a  complete  adoption  of  a  European 

can  be  created.     The  existence  of  the  Ar-  civilization,   "with    all    its   advantages   and 

menian  peasant  under  the  Kurdish  beys  and  shortcomings,  it-  bad  and  good  sides."    There 

aghas     is     intolerable     beyond     description,  would  thus  be  formed  two  great  partie- 

They  may  be  plundered  and  murdered  with  Progressive    and    Conservative.     The    next 

impunity,  and  their  women  are  subject  to  Parliamentary  elections  will  occur  soon  after 

violence  at  all  times  without   the  adminis-  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     Late  in  January 

tiation     punishing     the     malefactors.        The  it    was  rumored   that   the  entire  cabinet   had 

Armenian-  are  not  permitted  to  carry  arms,  decided  to  resign.     This,  following  the  report 

the  result    being  that,  between  the-  Kurdish  that    the   Ministry  of  Kiamil   Pasha  contem- 

landlords  and  the  paralysis  of  the  authorities,  plated  calling  a  general  council,  like  that  >>i 

nothing  i>  done.     In  their  despair  tin-  Ar-  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  to  the  people 

menian-  would  accept   Russian  intervention  the    responsibility   of  deciding   whether   to 

were  it  not  for  their  religious  head-  who  hold  carry  on  war  or  submit  to  humiliating  pi 

out    to    them    hope-    of    better    condition-,  was  taken,  in  many  quarters,  to  indicate  that 

through  the  benevolent  action  ni  the  Euro-  the  Turkish  Government  was  in  a  very  uncer- 

pean  powers.  tain  state  of  mind. 

uu.    T   .      Unlike  the  Greeks,  Servians  and         u  The  part  played  by  women  in  the 

Whu  Turkey  Hv>  w       '  1    '     1        •   1  1 

Nee.i-    ■      Bulgarians    01     1  urkev    the      \i  Balkan       Balkan  War  mi  both  sides  01  the 

Armmdm    nu.nKm>  h;lvr  no  ,-rt.,:  Armenian         Won"n      dividing  line  has  probably  been 

State  that  could  stir  itself  on  their  behalf,  greater  than  that  played  by  women  in  any 

so,  not  trusting  Russia,  they  can  only  find  preceding  war  in  history.      Indeed,  as  Mrs. 

hope   in  a  reformed  Turkey.     With  Turkey  Israel  Zangwill,  wife  oi  the  famous  novelist, 

thrust   out   of   Europe  and   leaving  out   of  pointed  out  in  a  recent  address  in  London. 

account   the  Greek  fringe  along  the  Medi-  it  may  be  said  that  the  victory  of  the  four 

terranean  coast,  the  Armenians  are  the  pre-  allies  over  the  Turk-  was  won  because  every 

dominating  element  among  the  Christians  of  Purkish  soldier  was  ■  single  unit,  win 

hern    Asiatic    Turkey     and    il    they    are  every    married    man    in    the    Balkan    armies 

allowed  fair  play  are  the  best   tilted,  in  com-  counted  a- two.    That  thi-i-not  a  fantastical 

parison  with  the  lurk-.  t<«  raise  that  part  ^\  explanation  of  the   situation   was  convinc- 
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ingly  demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Zangwill  in  her 
speech.  "In  their  native  towns  and  \illages 
the  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin,  and 
Greek  women  are  doing  most  of  the  work 
usually  performed  by  men."  Hence  "the 
real  base  of  the  Balkan  armies  is  the 
Balkan  woman  at  home." 

Tt     u/   ,    .  The  Balkan  women  in  large  num- 

Their  Work  at   .  ,  , . 

Home  and  at   bers,   furthermore,    are    actually 
the  Front     empioveci  m  carrying  provisions 

and  ammunition  to  the  fighting  force-.  The 
Bulgarian  Queen  and  the  Servian.  Montene- 
grin and  Greek  princesses  have  gone  to  the 
front  to  do  Red  Cross  work.  The  daily 
ice"  and  hospital  work  of  the  Balkan 
armies  has  been  performed  by  the  women 
exclusively.  The  women  of  the  Turkish 
Red  Cres  a  -ciety  have  rendered  valuable 

tance  to  their  men  in  the  held.    On  many 
-ions  high  born  Turki-h  women,  removed 
their  veil-   for  the  rir<t   time,   so   that   they 
might  be  unimpeded  in  their  work  of  relieving 
suffering       \    group  of  Turkish  women  en- 
1  in  this  work  was  printed  in  la>t  month's 
of  this  Review.    Mr-.  Zangwill,  in  the 
speech  already  quoted,   maintain-   that   the 
ion  held  by  women  in  Turkey  has  been 
■n-ible  for  the  inferiority  of  the  morale 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers  to  that  of  the  men  in 
the  allied  armie-.     This  war  in   reality  ha- 
been  "not  so  much  a  triumph  of  Chri  tianity 
Mohammedanism,  a-  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  position  of  woman  over  the  Mo- 
hammedan position  of  woman."    We  repro 
i  |>ortrait  of  the  heroic  Queen  of 
Bulgaria,  who  ts  a  tireless  worker  in  theactiv- 
dtal  and  sanitary  corps  of  the 
allied   army  in  it-  i  rom  Kirk-Kilis- 

ja. 


a    \ 


nificant    re 

r    i-    t  h«- 
nization 

bill    wh.  tin-    German 

th.       \   I'r  c  r  i- 


ELEONORE,  rHE  HEROIC  QUEEN  Ol  ISU(,\K|\ 

n   untiring  in  ht-r   Red    I  >rk   :it   the 

int  in  the  H.ilk 

:u  German  army  has  been  weakened  l>y  the 
victories  of  French  trained  and  French  equipped 
armies  in  the  Balkans.  Therefore,  her  allies,  Italy 
■iinl  Austria,  being  less  ready  than  before,  and  hei 
silent   partner.  Turkey,  being  eliminated,  the  in 

i  in  i  lie  <tin  ien<  \  ni  i  he  <  German  army  i-  not 
only  natural  bul  inevitable. 

The  new  plan,  of  which  the  detail-  have  not 

■ecu  made  public  .  will  endeavor  lo  profit 

by  the  lessons  of  the  war  in  Turl 

,  ,       I        differem  e   between    the  old 
■     i  ■       •     ,  ■ 

ml    the    new    order    in    (ienn.in\ 

i  i  i  i  .i 

been     etn|ili.i  u/ed    re<  enl  l  ■. 

by   tli<-    dc  r M i i hi 1 1     publi 

I'r  in.  •    Luitpold,  of  B 

! >•      nber  i  •.  in   his  nine)  \    e<  ond 

1 1  •  a  n  y 

ii     I    .■  ■  ,.       II'    had   b»      R< 

line         | 
I  I  .id 

ll\    in'  oiii|nieiil   :  \ 

I  gUI(  ide. 
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I  mild 
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FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  BAVARIAN  ROYALTY 

i'niK  r  I.uit  i  innl  from 


man  of  the  new  order,  who,  while  not  reigning, 
counted  for  much  more  in  German  national 
life  than  any  monarch,  except  the  kaiser  him- 
self, was  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Count  von  kidcrlen-YVachter.  Hi- 
energy  and  diplomacy,  the  Kaiser  once  de- 
clared, were  among  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  German  foreign  policy.  Herr  von  Kider- 
len-Wachter  conducted  the  Morocco  negotia- 
tions with  France.  I  Ic  died  on  I  December  30, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Jagow,  for- 
merly German  Ambassador  at  Rome. 

ohina't      According    to    a    recent    official 

Floht  Against  estimate,    which    i-   not    excessive, 

Opium  .  1  . 

there  are  close  to  14.000.000 
smoker>  of  opium  in  China,  and  tin's  despite 
the  fact  that  an  almost  fifty  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  drug  has  been  brought 
about  l>y  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  stamp  out  the  evil.  An  edict,  issued 
under  the  Manclm  Empire,  decreed  the  total 
suppression  of  the  habit  by  IQl6,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  wholesome  revolt  against 
opium  smoking  among  the  Chinese  people. 
In  May,  ion.  an  agreement  between  India 
and  China  was  signed  at  Peking,  which  ap- 
parently ensures  the  extinction  of  the  opium 
traffic  at  the  time  sit  by  the  Imperial  edict. 
An  international  opium  conference  was  held 
at  The  Hague  in  December,  1011.  in  which 
the  United  States  u.ts  represented,  and  .1 
convention  adopted  (January  .  ,.  km.  by 
tin  powers  having  treaties  with  China.  Hut 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  distinct  advance 


made  by  this  convention.  One-  of  the  chief 
difficulties  ha-  been  not  the  appetite  of  the 

smoker,  but  the  commercial  greed  of  the 
British  Indian  producers  of  opium  who  have 
fought  bitterly  againsl  the  proposed  extinc- 
tion of  their  market.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  opium  agreement  referred  to. 
importations  were  to  be  reduced  gradually  to 
keep  pace  with  the  decreased  cultivation 
which  the  Chinese  government  was  able-  to 
effect  in  its  own  provino 

,  „  ..  .      It    i>   the   general    testimony   of 

Is  Britain  - 

tot*«  competent  observers  that  the 
Chinese  government  has  loyally 
fulfilled  its  pari  of  the  agreement,  and  that 
the  cultivation  and  use  of  the  drug  has 
decreased  enormously.  During  tlic-  past  few 
wc.ks.  however,  the  burning  .«'f  a  lame- 
amount  of  British  Indian  opium  stored  at 
Anking  (by  young  Chinese  officials  who  be- 
lieved they  were  furthering  the  anti-opium 

Campaign  .  has  aroused  the  resentment  of 
British  commercial  circles,  and  resulted  in  the- 
sending  of  a  gunboat  to  Anking.  This  act 
using  much  discussion  in  China,  and  the 
pre  s-  of  the-  republii  I  »reat  Britain 

of  precipitating  a  new  opium  war.  Some  ot 
the   British   newspapers  arc  contending  that 

Great    Britain,   not    having   recognized   the 

Chinese  Republic,  is  not  compelled  to  keep  to 

the-  agreement  made'  with  its  imperial  pri 

I  In-  British  nation,  however,  can 
scarcely  afford  to  appear  before  the  world  in 
this   unenviable   light.     It    is  being  openly 
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charged  by  Far-Eastern  journals,  even  by 
those  published  in  the  English  language,  that 
the  obstacles  put  by  the  British  administra- 
tion'in  the  way  of  the  suppression,  by  China. 
of  the  opium  business,  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  opium  trade  is  one  of  the  chief  bases  of 
profit  for  the  famous  "Six  Power  Banking 
Syndicate "  which  is  now  attempting  to 
"force"  a  loan  upon  the  Chinese  Republic. 

a  Japanese    Japanese   politics   are   just   now 

Cabinet      feeling  the  effects  of  a  kind  of 

Samurai  revival,  in  part  growing 

out  of  the  tragic  suicide  of  General  Nogi  at 

the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor 

Mutsuhito.     Combined  with  this,  however. 

is   the   influence   exercised   by   the   military 

party  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  their 

demands  for  an  increase  of  two  divisions  to 

the  army  to  be  added  to  the  garrison  in  Korea. 

The  navy  is  equally  insistent,  and  with  more 

reason,  on  a  large  increase  of  the  fleet.    Both 

are  checked  by  the  economic  condition  of  the 

-es  of  the  people  who  are  unable  to  .bear 


■•    . 


Ml 


<  BAO  l>I\(.  CHUN,  NEW  PR]  Mil  k  OF  CHINA 

the  -train  of  taxation  and  the  rising  cosl  oi 
living.     In  Japan  it  i-  believed  by  many  that 

military  revival  i-  intended  to  create  a 
diversion  from  affairs  at  hom<  which  may 
explode  at  any  moment-  by  making  a  raid 
on  China.  For  tin-  moment  this  spirit  has 
been  curbed  and  a  change  of  cabinet  has 
taken  place,  with  Prince  Katsura  as  Prime 
Minister.  In  reality,  this  i-  only  one  of  those 
shuffling  permutations  iliat  take  place  in 
Japan  whenever  the  popular  feeling  rises  to  a 
dangerous  degree.     What  is  needed  by  the 

nese  apparently  is  a  government  that  will 
settle  down  seriously  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  discontent  with  existing  conditions. 

It  wili  <  "in.  urprise  to  n 

-"  to   In  ii    that    more   t nan    fori v 

per  cent,  "i  tin-  arable  land  <>!' 
Japan,  mu<  h  of  it  ri< .  land,  i-  l\  ing  idle. 
Wit h  th  ted  land  at  home  I  bur- 

:i     thrown     on     the     Jap.: 

ol  i  heir  go\  em 

»r  t he  i"  in  tit  "i  1 1 

■  h    it     lui  th.  i     int.* 
(  hiii.i,  a  pn.i  ceding  whii ;  n   Jgpa 

•  mid   In.  .in 

■   I  ..ild  In  cm  hc<]  to  i h<  ground 

it    tin' 

iilo.nl 

I  .it  h"  Id r<   co 
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Cop)  ri^'ht  |.\    I  I  ii's-    II.    MilU 

GENERAL  BOTHA,   PREMIER   OF  SOI   III     AFRICA 

(Whose    projjrcssivc    policies    have    triumphed    over    the 
reactionary  ideas  of  his  colleagues) 

Japanese  arc  in  favor  of  the  Empire  keeping 
friendly  with  China,  and  for  that  reason  ad- 
vocate a  steady  increase  to  the  navy  to  ward 
off  foreign  aggression  on  China.  The  same 
class  is  in  favor  of  something  like  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  Asia,  at  the  same  time  having 
regard  for  the  existing  relations  of  a  part  of 
the  continent  to  European  countries.  They 
would  join  with  China  to  preserve  her  from 
the  encroachments  of  Western  powers,  and 
work  with  her  in  the  general  interest  of  all 
Asiatic  peoples.  Hut  the  first  necessity,  in 
their  opinion,  i-  that  Japan  must  Suppress 
the    entangling    ambitions    of    the    military 

class  and  strengthen  herself  economically  to 

meet  the  future.  The  katsura  ministry  an- 
nounces as  the  chief  features  of  its  program, 
no  increase  in  the  army  and  navy,  no  loans, 
the  same  budget  as  last  year,  and  a  reduction 

of  the  outstanding  debt  by  S_>  5 ,000.000. 

Both  ,      The  resignation  of  General  Louis 
Botha    (late    in    December)    as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  South  Afri- 
can   Union,  after   nearly   three   year--*  service 

in  that  capacity,  apparently  indicated  that 

South  African  politics  were  taking  a  new  line 

of   cleavage.     At    the   time   General    Botha 


formed  his  government,  in  ioio,  when  the 
new  Union  began  it-  political  life,  the  party 
lines  were  dearly  those  of  ran-  English  M, 
Dutch.  It  soon  become  evident,  however. 
t  bat  the  opponents  of  General  Botha'-  admin- 
istration, in  his  progressive  and  conciliator) 
policies,  wer,e  not  in  the  official  minority.  But 
in  the  rank-  of  hi-  own  colleague.-.  It  was 
progress  VS.  reaction  among  the  Dutch. 
Questions  of  differences  a-  to  method-  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  natives,  of  immigra- 
tion, and  of  tin-  relation  of  the  government  to 
the  large  comnurc  ial  enterprises  controlled  by 
foreign  capital  in  the  country  separate  the 
Dutch  speaking  element  into  two  cL 
There  wa-  also  some  radical  difference-  over 
the  question  of  South  Africa's  participation 
in  Imperial  defense.  General  Botha's  chief 
opponents  in  hi-  Cabinet  were  General  Hert- 
zog.  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Colonel  Leuch- 
ars,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries  and 
Public  Work-.  Lord  Gladstone,  the  t 
ernor  General,  finding  it  impossible  to  induce 
any  other  statesman  to  form  a  Mini-try, 
insisted  upon  General  Botha's  return  to 
office.  On  December  ,}o,  therefore,  Genera! 
Botha  formed  a  new  Cabinet  which  does  not 
include  General  Hert/.og  and  Colonel  Leuch- 
ars.  The  new  Mini-try  is  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  Premier's  progre->ivc  pofic  i< 


PRINCE    k\r-lK\.    WIK'.    FOR    TIM     v>irth 
HI  COMI  -    PREMI1  K    Of    I  \y  \\ 


RECORD    OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

From  December  ij.  igi2.  to  January  it,  iq' 


PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONGRESS 

December  18. — The  House  passes  the  Burnett 
"  literacy  te<t  "  immigration  bill. 

December  19. — In  the  Senate,  the  third  portion 
of  the  President's  message  is  received  and  read.  .  .  . 
Both  branches  adjourn  for  the  holiday  rece>-. 

January  2. — Both  branches  reassemble  after  the 
holiday  rece— .  ...  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey 
iDem..  Te.\a<)  delivers  his  farewell  address,  assail- 
ing the  referendum  and  the  recall  and  pleading  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  representative  democracy. 

January  3. — In  the  House,  the  President's  third 
message  is  read. 

January  6. — In  the  Senate,  Judge  Archibald 
n  his  own  behalf  in  the  impeachment 
proceedings. 

January  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony in  the  impeachment  case  against  Judge 
.Archibald  comes  to  an  end. 

January  10. —  In  the  Senate,  the  arguments  in 
the  Archbald  impeachment  trial  are  concluded. 

January  13. — In  tfa     5  '  idge  Robert   W 

Arch  the  Commerce  Cou"  ad  guilty 

on   five  of  the  thirteen  article-  of   impeachment 

•im  by  the  House  of  Representa- 

from  the  bench  and  disquali- 

:    holding    any    office    under    the    United 

nd->    the    Po 


HON.   JOHN    W.    WEEKS,    or    MASSACHUS1   II- 

(Mr.  i<  a  Repul 

men 

W.  Murray  Crane  in  the  United 

appropriation  oill  so  as  to  annul  the  recent  order 
of  the  President  placing  35.000  fourth-class  post- 
masters in  the  classified  service. 

January  1  j.     The  House,  by  vote  of  146  to  ioi, 
indorses    President    Taft's   order   placing    fourth- 
post  masters  in  the  1  i\  II    <  n  \>  e. 

POLITICS    IND  GOVERNMEN1      wilKlc    \\ 

December  17.     President-elect  Wilson,  speaking 

at  the  Sou  t  hi  111  So<  ii  i\  dinner  in  New   York,  gives 

warning  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  em! mi  1 
the    Democratic    administration     l>\     creating    a 
panic.  .  .  .  Presidcnl  Tafl  names  the  nine  members 

of  the  new  Commission  on  Industrial  Relation-,. 
I  »>  \  New  York  hoti  I  I.e.  ■ 

I  hi   poli(  1   in  ommil  tee  1  hat 

he  paid  Stoo  .1  month  for  1  web  1 
tion  n.'  .  .  Ii  i      latcd  at  \N  m  that 

Pr       •  in  'I  afl  '  ( he  offer  of  1  he 

hip  nl  law    ii   ^  ale  I  nivt'i   i'  \ . 
1 1.  1  .  in'..  ■  1  '1       Pn    ideni    raft  111    •     C01 
adopt   :  ltd  1  onfi  1    upon    mi  m- 

1  he  I  Inn  .  .mil 
I     I'. 

M<  Nil 

II   Ik     ill  I ill  oil 

I  hi  nl 

ii   in 

I  >iiii|h  I    : 
III  nl    Ioi     ■  l.|.  Ii 
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graph  by  ilir  Am  Vork 

i.i  \.    POWI  I.I.    CLAYTON 

i  Who  has  just  retired  n-  the  Arkansas  member  of  the  Rtpub- 
lican  Nati         i       imittee,  after  a  continuous  ser 
of  forty  yean) 

December  21. —  President  Tafl  leaves  Key  West, 
on  the  battleship  Arkansas,  for  a  visit  to  the 
Panama  ( anal. 

I  )(i  cmlicr  2T,. — A  federal  grand  jury  at  New  York 
indicts  I'm -idem  Mellen,  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road,  Presidenl  Chamberlin,  of  the  ('.rand  Trunk, 
and  Allied  \\ .  Smithers,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  latter  system,  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  form  a  combination  in  restraint  ol  trade. 

December  24. — Governor  Blease  frees  aeventy- 
m'ne  convicts  in  the  South  Carolina  penitentiary, 
-.1  venteen  of  whom  had  been  convicted  ol  murder. 
.  .  .  President  Taft  and  hi-  part)  arrive  .it  Colon. 

December  26. — President   Taft    finishes  hi>  in- 
spection  ot  the  Panama  Canal  and  >ail-  for  Ki 
West. 

December    28. — Thirty-eight    labor-union    <>tti - 
on  luding  President  Ryan  of  the  International 
!  11  i.  hi  ni  Bridge  and  Strui  im.il  Iron  Workers, 
are  found  guilt)   in  the  Government's  dynamite- 
pira<  j  n  ial  at  I  ndianapolis. 
December  30.     Prison  sentences,  varying  from 
one  to  -even  years,  are  pronounced  upon  thirty- 
three  ol  1 1 1 « -  convicted  labor-union  officials  in  the 
ii  ili  ral  >  mil  1  .11  Indianapolis. 

Januar)  1.  rhe  parcel  posl  goes  into  effect 
1  hroughout  1  he  counti ) . 

[anuar)    2.      I  he  editor  and   publisher  <>i   the 
Capital,  i>l  Boise,  Idaho,  arc  fined  v- 
and  sentenced  to  ten  days  im prison menl  for  prints 


ing  I  heodore  Roosevi  It's  1  ritii  ism  of  a  do  ision  of 

the  Male  Supreme  Court \  coalition  ol 

ressive  and  Democratu   members  of  the 
Hampshire  legislature  results  in   tie 

Sam  iel     I).    Felker      Dem.)    .1-    (..,\ernor    and    a 

of  the  llou-e  of  R 

-elllalh 

January  3.— Joseph  W.  Bailey  (Dem.)  re 
1  nited  Mate-  Senator  from  Texas. 
[anuar)  4.     Pn  rident  Taft,  in  anaddre 
the  Internationa]  orum  at  V  ..  \  orl 

favors  the  arbitration  of  the  dispute  with  I 

oxer    Panama    (anal    tolls.  .  .  .    i 

9  appoints  R.   M.  John-tun  (Dem.),  edit/ 

the^ Houston  Post,  to  suo  eph  W.  Hail. 

I  nited  Male-  Senator. 

January  6.  -The  \Va>-  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  begins  ii-  public 
hearings  preparatory  to  framing  the  tariff-revision 
bills  for  the  spe<  ial  session  to  l>e  called  by  Presidenl 
Wilson.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  Patten  cotton-pool   case,   n  the  lower 

court  and  hold-  that  a  "  corner"  in  any  commodity 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  constitutes 
a  restraint  of  trade  and  i-  .1  criminal  offense  under 
1  he  Sherman  law.  .  .  .  The  Governor  of  Arkansas 
appoints  J.  X.  Heiskell  (Dem.),  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Ganette,  to  succeed  the  late  JetT  Davis  as 
l  niied  S  senator. 

January  7. — An  investigation  of  the  so-called 
Shipping  Trust,  which  is  alleged  to  control  <><>  per 
cent,  of  the  oversea  traffic  of  the  United  States,  i- 
begun  by  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

January  8. — The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
Lawrence  0.  Murray,  testifying  before  1  he  "  Money 
Trust"  investigating  committee,  states  that  in  his 
opinion    the    national    hanHng    law   i-   unscientific 

and  inadequate. 

January  10. — I  I  .   Raker,  the  New  York 

banker,  Mates  to  the  Congressional  committee  in- 
vestigating the  Money    Tru-t   that   he  belicv 
would  be  possible  for  .1  concentration  of  mone) 
power,  in  had  hands,  to  wreck  the  country. 

January    13. — The   Presidential  electors  ch 
throuy,hout  the  country  on  Novembers,  1912,  meet 
in    the    capital-    of    their    respective    Mate-    and 
formal!)  cast  their  ballot-  for  Presidenl  and   ■ 

President;  the  votes  of  the  eight    Republican  elei  - 

tors  of  I  tah  and  Vermont  are  cast  for  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  in  place 
of  James  S.  Sherman,  the  deceased  noiniinr. 

January  14.  -Governor  Wilson,  the  President- 
elect, .-end-  hi-  last   regular  message  to  the 

\   legislature,  urging  many  reforms 

[he  Massachusetts  legislature  ch< 
man  John  W.  V. 
\\  .  Miiira\  ( Irane  in  the  I  nil 
In  Colorado,  <  kw  ernor  John  F.  Shafroth  ( I  Vm.)  i- 
elected   I  nited  Stan-  Senator  to  succeed  Mmon 

enheim,  ami  ■  Charles  S.  Thomas 

(Dem.)  is  chosen  to  the  unexpired  term 

of  the  late  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.  .  .  .     1  he  Mon 
tana  legislature  elects    [nomas  J.  Walsh   (Dem.) 
to  succeed  Joseph  M.  Dixon  1  tin-  United 

Mate-  Senate.  .  ..  I  he  Michigan  and  Idaho 
Icgislatun  I    William  AJden  Smith    (Rep.) 

aw\  William  I  .  Borah  I  Rep  tively. 

Januar)    13-     I  K-Congressman  Edwin  C.  Bur- 
is  .  hosen   I  m't>  nator  to 
1  'badiah  <  iardner    I  >■ 


RECORD  OF  CCRREXT  EVENTS 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

December  17. — Prince  Taro  Katsura  accepts  the 
Premiership  of  Japan. 

December  18. — The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Depu- 
1  lines  the  treaty  with  France  over  Morocco. 
.  .  .  Mexican    insurgents    capture    the    important 
towns  of  Ascension  and  I  rrandes. 

December  23. — The  Viceroy. of  India.  Baron 
Hardinge.  is  seriously  wounded  by  a  bomb  thrown 
at  him  upon  his  formal  entrance  into  Delhi. 

December  25. —  Dr.  EHas  Malpanida  tenders  his 
resignation  as  Prime  Minister  of  Peru,  following  a 
vote  of  censure  passed  by  the  Senate. 

ember  26. — Premier  Poincare  announces  his 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  France. 

December  31. — King  Alfonso  requests  Count 
Romanones  to  continue  as  Premier  and  reorganize 
the  cabinet  of  the  late  Premier  Canalejas. 

January  1. — The  Ru»ian  Council  of  the  Empire 
confirms  the  law  recently  passed  by  the  Duma 
abolishing  the  serf  cla-s  in  the  Caucasus. 

January  3. — The  Portuguese  cabinet  under 
Premier  I.eite  r 

January  5. — It  is  announced  at  Berlin  that  Herr 
von  Jagow.  the  Ccrman  ambassador  at  Rome,  will 
be  the  new  head  of  the  Foreign  Offi< 

January   *. — Dr.   Alfoi.  ..   leader  of  the 

Dem  iew  ministry  in  Portugal.  .  .  . 

Premier    Roman'  -pain    ha- 

nal     relation-     with     the 

an Vlfr  rship 

n  in  Australia. 

Januarv   10  announced  that    the   Liberal 

rnment  in  '  tritain  is  planning  tHE  late  james  r.  keene,  last  01  the  great 

improvements  in  the  educati  operators 
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January  12.  -M.  Millerand,  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  War,  resigns  because  ol  1  riticism  oi  his  rein- 
statement of  Colonel  du  I'.n  >  de  Clam,  one  of  the 
Drej  f  1 1  —  act  users. 

January  15.-  -The  French  parliament  begins 
balloting  to  elect  .1  Presidenl  of  the  republic.  .  .  . 
The  Iri-li  I  lomc  Rule  bill  enters  upon  it-  final  stage 
in  the  British  House  ol  <  ommons,  brillianl  speeches 
being  made  by  Prime  Ministei  Asquith  and  Mi 
Balfour,  the  former  leadei  ol  th<  Opposition. 

IMIKWI  ION  \l       l<  I   I    \  I  IONS 

Decern bei    17      The   peaci    conferenci     i'    I  < in 
don,  to  arrai              ttlemenl  ol  thi    wai   between 
I  in  Ice)    and   s>  rvia,    Bui  and 

adjourned  in  ordci  tocnabli  the  rurkish 
representative!   to  receivi    furthci   in  ioi 

I  ).■< .  mbi  1    •"      hi     innoum  cd  -ii  I  ondon  1  hal 

1  d     upon     1  In 

autonomy  ol   \lbania  and  thi  grant  in  ia  ol 

1  ommi  rcial  o  l hi     Vli iatii 

\i  1I1.    ;  in  I  "ii 

pi. 
I   10   tlt>     I  in ki  I'    1 

il   .1  in  in  rali 

.1  ball  ii 

I  »•  I  hi     ["urki  I inti  <    nrop 

.1  1  In 
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I  December    29.     It    i-    offi(  iallj     stated    al    Si 
Petersburg    thai    minimum    tarin    rates    between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  will  l>r  in  effet  1  even 
though  thecommen  ial  treat)  <  xpires  on  January  1 . 

Januarj    1       I  In    I  urkish  delegates  to  the  p 
rence  in  London  oflfer  to  cede  the  greater  por- 
tion of  European    I'm  kej   i"  the  allies. 

Tanuan  6.      rhe  peace  conference  al  London  is 
adjourned   sine  die,   after   the  Turkish   delef 
refuse  to  ^i\ e  up  Adrianople. 

Januarj  12.  Representatives  of  the  Bix-power 
group  ol  bankers  meet  al  London  and  approve  the 
agreement  regarding  the  proposed  $125,000,000 
loan  to  ( 'liin. 1. 

January  '5-  Gen.  Cipriano  Castro,  the  exiled 
former  Presidenl  ol  Venezuela,  i>  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  United  States  under  the  immigration 
laws.  .  .  .  The  United  States  cruiser  Denver  is 
.sent  in  Acapulco,  Mexico,  the  li\ <  -  of  Americans 
in  t  li.it  \  i(  inii  \  being  endangered. 

OTIli  R  OCI  1  kki  \(  1  S  Ol     1  ill    HON  l  H 

December  [8.  Roland  G.  Garros,  the  French 
aviator,  flies  across  the  Mediterranean  from  Tunis 
to  Sicily,  a  distance  of  [60  miles. 

December  20.  A  memorial  service  for  the 
late  Whitelaw  Reid  is  held  .11  Westminster  Abbe)  . 
.  .  .  Twenty-two  persons  are  drowned  following  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  Florence,  in  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

December  22.  A  severe  earth  shock  is  fell  .11 
Messina  and  Reggii  1    1 1  aly. 

December  23.  The  Khedive  ol  Egypl  formallj 
opens  1  he  extensive  additions  to  1  he  Assouan  I  )am, 
adding  twenty-six  feet  to  its  height.  .  .  .  The  men's 
garment  workers  of  New  York  City  vote  to  strike 
for  -holier  hours,  increased  pay,  and  safe  and 
sanitarj  shops. 

December  25.  Fifty-seven  passengers  on  the 
steamship  Turrialba,  stranded  near  Atlantic  City, 
\.  [..  arc  transferred  to  the  revenue  cutter  Seneca. 

December  26.— It  is  reported  thai  1714  persons 

have  died    from   cholera    in    Mecca,    Arabia,   in  the 
last    four  i\^\  9. 


ikwi  b    KEMPS,  CHAMPION  ski   mmi'IK,  MAXDfl 
PEET  LEAP  AT  STOl  GB  TON,  WIS 


\    II  irriv  A 

till    DISCOVERERS  01    nil    NOKTB    IND  SOUTH    foils 
rl    E.  Peary,  on  the  left,  and  Captain  Roald 
Amundsen.      The  latter  is  visiting  this  country 
and  lectui 

December  27.     President-elect  Wilson  is  warmlj 
greeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Staunton,  Va.,  »  here 

he  was  horn.  u]Min  his  fifty-sixth  birthday. 

December  30. — Seventy-five  thousand  workers 

on  men's  garments  in  New  York  (  it\  v;o  on  strike, 
the  main  demand  being  for  a  jo  per  cent. increase 

in  w.i. 

Januarj    2      The  textile  strike  at   Little  Falls, 

V    Y..    is   ended    through    the   efforts   of    I  he    •stale 

Hoard  of  Arbitration. 
Januarj   3.     Thomas    V  Edison,  the  inventor. 

gives  ,1   demoiistr.it  inn   in   his  laboratory   at    West 

Orange,  \    I  .  of  talking  moving  pictun 

Januarj      t         I  he    funeral    9  of    Whitelaw 

Rcid,  in  the  <. 'at  hedral  of  St.  John  the  1  Hvine,  New 
York   City,    is  attended   l>\    Presidenl     raft,   ex 
Presidenl   Roosevelt,  the  British  ambassador,  and 
main  other  public  men. 

Januarj     7.       The    orange    and    lemon    crops    in 
(  alifornia  are  9eriouslj  damai  "st.  the  loss 

amounting     to     more    than     115,000,000.  .  .  .  The 
German  Antarctic  exploration  party  under  I 
tenant    Filchner   returns    to    Buenoe     \  ifter 

fifteen  months  in  the  southern  seas.  .  .  .  The  steam- 
ship .  1  is  driven  bj  ■  gale  upon  the  rocks 

ol  Peacock  ^pit.  •  hegon,  and  sinks  with  the  captain 

aw\  thirty  members  of  the  crew. 

Tanuan  0.     Th  (entatives  of  the  Eastern 

ids  and  the  firemen  who  threaten  to  strike 
fail  to  reach  an  agreement  and  request  the  media- 
tion of  Judge  Knapp,  of  the  Coram*  roe  i  ourt,  and 
1  ommissionei  <•!  I  abor  Xrill. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EYEXTS 
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Januar  Roald  Amundsen,  the  di>- 

.rk  to 
jre  tour  of  the  Unit 

January  \2. — The  transatlantic  steamship 
nium  rm  ind  at   the  entrance  to   Halifax 

harU;r:    -  transferred   to   ships 

which  go  to  her  a^-i 

January    13.  —  The    Ohio    River    rises    rapidly, 
ing  flood  conditio  incinnati,  Evansville, 

\ 

obi n  \RV 

17       William    S.    Pi  i    of    the 

Phila  \l.l>oit     I..     Ktt- 

,    VS.    I )      .1    promi  vi'ork    ■  I 

Will   (  arl<  ion,  the  poet,  67.  .  .  . 
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gressman  Samuel   Matthews   Robertson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 60. 

December  25. — William  H.  Stiner,  a  prominent 
New  York  newspaper  correspondent  during  the 
Civil  War,  7S.  .  .  .  Eugene  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Aquarium,  52. 

December  27. — Representative  John  G.  Mc- 
Henry,  of  the  16th  Pennsylvania  district.  54.  .  .  . 
Ex-Congressman  AlvahA.  Clark,  of  New  JerSey, 
72.  .  .  .  William  Carter,  formerly  a  well  known 
banjo  player  and  comedian,  63.  .  .  .  John  Wei- 
mann,  of  New  York,  a  prominent  German  editor 
and  poet,  64. 

December  28. — Rowland  Ward,  the  noted  Eng- 
lish taxidermist. 

December  29. — Robert  Lee  MacCameron,  the 
portrait  painter,  46.  .  .  .  Rear-Admiral  Philip  II. 
Cooper,  U.  S.  X..  retired,  68. 

December  30. — Alfred  von  Kiderlen-W  achter, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  60. 

December  31. — Henry  Carey  Raird,  of  Phila- 
delphia, publisher  and  noted  Protectionist,  87. 

January  1. — Brig.-Gen.  Robert  Murray,  V.  S.  A. 
retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars, 
90.  .  .  .  Dr.  William  Henry  Watson,  a  prominent 
physician  of  New  York  State.  83.  .  .  .  John  J. 
Finn,  ex-Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Fran- 
■■  73- 

January  2. — Jeff  Davis,  United  Stales  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  50.  .  .  .  Gen.  Edwin  Mervin  Lee,  a 
\ crnor  of  Wyoming  Territory,  77.  .  .  .  Louis  B. 
Akin,  .1  painter  of  Indian  life,  42. 

January  3.— James  K.  Keene,  the  financier  and 
turfman.  74.  .  .  .  Roswell  Miller,  head  of  the  Chi- 

jo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  69.  .  .  . 
James  Hamilton.  I>uke  of  Abercorn,  75. 

January  4.  —  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  G.  Sawtelle, 
l     S.  A  '.  78.  .  .  .  Count  Alfred  von  Schlief- 

Formerly  German  Field-Marshal,  70. 

January  5-  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  the  noted  astrono- 
mer, 92.  .  .  .  Capel  Lain  Weems,  formerly  Repre- 

ttative  from  Ohio,  52.  .  .  .  Major  Foxhall  Alex- 
ander Daingerheld,  the  well-known  racehorse 
breeder,  73. 

Januar)  6.  Enos  II.  Nebeker,  1  nited  States 
urc  r  under  President  Harrison, 

Januar)   7.     Paul  Nash,  I  nited  States  <  onsul- 
.11     Budapest .    35.  .  .  .  1  li.nl'  ■-    <  arroll 
Soule,  the  Boston  hook  publisher,  ;• 

Januar)    8.      \ni.m    Schott,    formerl)    a    well- 

Januar)  9      William  Miller,  a  prominent  lav 

and  head  of  the  (  hristiun  S  i <  nun  li  "I  <  an 

I  >n  Warren  It    I  ngli  h, 

ii.nl.      Ml'  n,  i"i  m<  1 1\    fu  tici  ol 

I    mill    nl    \l 
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CURRKNT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURK 
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THE  POT  AND  THE  KETTLE 
(Uncle  Sam  wonders  why  the  I  annol  preserve  the  peace  in  their  hemisphere,  and  the  Powers  call  fa 

disturbance    on  his  <>\\n  side  of  the  world) 

Prom  the  Journal 
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'BLOW,    WIND.    BLOW.    AND   CRACK    VOIR   CHEEK 
From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 


A    MATTLR    uF    MAKE-UP 
"The  Presidency  is  not  a  rosewater  affair.     This  is  an 
office  in  which  a  mar.  must  put  on  his  war  paint." — President- 
'  Wilson,  at  Staun* 

r:h  American    (Philadelphia) 


rK(.(.ir.  MI'IN 

Prom  the  Lradtr  (Cleveland.  Ohio; 
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<   \  li  ill\(.      I  \1    Willi     I  III     GOODS 
Prom  the  Advertiser  (Montgomery,  Ala.) 


OM    i  U  k    iCKLl 

Democratii    Party  (to  Mr. 
me  a  few 
.  the  Ohii 


Till  i;  l    S    I  DARK  PERSON  HANGING    GROUND  TH1    Hi 


Ml.    in 
I'si  i  i    S  \m  : 
I  >i  M  h  R  m  v:   "  Thi 

The  cartoon.-  on  this  page  touch  on  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  the  Democrat- 
will  have  to  deal.  One  of  the  most  delicate 
of  these  will  doubtless  l>e  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  Philippines.  The 
Filipinos  are  now  counting  on  independence. 
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THE  PARCEL  P'  SUCCESS  ALREADY 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 


WORRYING    ABOUT    ONCLE    SAMS    NEW    JOB 
From  the  Journal  < Minneapolis) 
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Nice  Old  Lady:  "There,  there;  ni  nice  <l"ggy;  T.  R.  "Speaking  for  n. 

let's  all  be  friend 

NOT   BUILT  FOR  PEACE 
(Aproposof  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munaey  a  plan  of  a  "holding  company  "  for  amalgamating  thi-  Pi  :  Republic  . 

From  the-  CUb  \  rork) 
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EUROPE'S  MANY-SIDED  DEMOCRACY 

BY  JESSE  MACY 

[Professor  Macy,  the  author  of  "  The  English  Constitution.''  "  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States," 
and  "Party  Organization  and  Machinery."  is  now  in  Europe  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  party 
systems,  particularly  in  the  smaller  countries.  The  following  is  the  first  of  a  >eries  of  four  articles  which 
Professor  Macy  will  contribute  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  during  the  current  year.  The  next  article 
will  deal  especially  with  the  party  systems  in  Scandinavia,  Holland  and  Belgium,  or  the  general  subject 
of  party  as  related  to  free  government  as  exemplified  in  selected  European  states.     The  Editok.1 

DEMOCRACY  has  been  denned  as  one  of  became  parliamentary  at  the  great  revolution 
the  three  forms  of  government.     It  is  of  168S.    Such  a  government  may  still  be  far 
now  seen  that  popular  government  may  as-  removed  from  a  democracy, 
sume  any  form  save  that  of  a  government  by       Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  England  has 
a   privileged    class.      Jefferson    taught    that  been  gradually  passing  to  the  final  stage  of 
democracy  must  be  local;    that  power  must  complete    democracy.      Xot    only    has    the 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  their  crown   furnished   no   serious   obstruction    to 
local  municipalities:    that  a  unified  central  this  change,  but  it  has  been  highly  contribu- 
rnment    could    not    be    democratic.    In  tory  to  it.     A  note  from  the  king  to  the  Prime 
England  power  became  thoroughly  central-  Minister    removed    the    opposition    of    the 
Lzed  in  Parliament,  local  government  disap-  House  of  Lords  to  the  first  art  extending  the 
peared,  and  now  this  unified  central  govern-  franchise.     A   late  act   depriving  the   upper 
ment    is   becoming   completely    democratic,  house  of  much  of  its  remaining  power  was  car- 
ried by  means  of  a  statement  from  the  Prime 
k\ii<     pK<H,ki-  Minister  that    in  case  of  continued  obstruc- 
tion  enough    new  peers  would   be  added   to 
That  which  Jefferson  deemed  impossible  i^  pass  the  hill.    Monarchs  are  trained  to  recog- 
here  being  realized.    Hie  people  first  attained  ni/.e    and     support    public    sentiment.     Thy 
control  with  the  use  of  a  Cabinet  and  a  House  ( rown    is    held    subject    to    this    condition. 
>mmoii             ising  both  executive  and  Projects  of  legislation  now  clearly  outlined 
itive  power.    Local  government  is  now  will  make  England  one  of  the  most  demo- 
being    -lowly    r-                1    by  thi>   centralized  cratic   countries   in    the   world;     yet    royalty 
den                [lie  democratic  city  and  county  with  popular  approval  remains. 
in    England   ai          ent    gifts   from   an   all-        The   three   Scandinavian    states    in    their 
ment.    Time  was  when  mon-  recent  history  exemplify  three  types  of  mon- 
arch;.             Iced  upon           ontradiction  to  archy, — constitutional,    parliamentary,    and 
democracy       I'i                        disproved.  democratic.    About  a  hundred  years  ago  Nor 

1  denial  of  denxx  -  way  was  united  to  Sweden  under  a  const  it  u 

ut  with  the  potic  power  tion  which,  as  interpreted  in  Norway, 

in  Ri  I'urke)  Chit  to  the  people  a  parliamentary  l.'o\<  rnment. 

d.      Hen<  eforward    all 

,t     of    ii  •I'U  \\'s    I  VIM  I'M  v  <  I 

<r  popu  troJ      I'  the  li- 

I    limit                   j    complete   democratic  Through     1    »ingl<  chambered    legislature, 

in  the  di  •  d    by    uni                              th<       tate 

I   iropean    writers  claimed  full  control  of  its  own  afl  11        Hie 

dlcn  Inl           habit  of  dial  G                it  Interpreted  the  con  11 

itional  and  parlia-  tution  differently;    Inn                                the 

firsl  r|i  ed.    The  people 

I  ,\{\<\  deti  1  mined  to 

k  rn  then                                      a  hundred 

1    ■  I     I   •  .11  ill*    I      till    \         it      l||  ■ 

I  In-  pari  d»|n  n-:  |{  I  1 11  N      1)C(  alin        1 

lll.ll 
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in  Norway  which  favored  a  republic.    These 

looked  to  the  United  States  as  a  model. 
Steps  were  taken  to  separate  the  executive 
from  the  legislature.  Hut  when  the  time  for 
independence  came  this  party  <  ould  not  . 
upon  a  constitution.  The  experience  of  Eng- 
land tended  to  make  monarchy  popular,  and. 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Norwe- 
gians elected  a  kin<,r;  hut  in  choosing  a  dyn- 
asty they  abated  not  a  whit  of  their  democ- 
racy. They  account  themselves  the  freest 
people  in  the  world.  The  Kin<^  knows  that 
he  is  not  to  govern.  He  fulfills  the  formal 
function  of  appointing  a  ministry  upon  the 
advice  of  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  legislature,  and  in  case  of  doubt  he  is  ad- 
vised by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  gives 
royal  assent  to  whatever  the  cabinet  recom- 
mends. He  is  not  forbidden  to  surest 
changes  in  the  cabinet  program,  but  if  he 
does  this  it  is  with  deference  and  moderation. 
If  at  any  time  the  people  of  Norway  should 
decide  to  follow  the  example  of  France  and 
choose  a  President,  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  King  to  render  royal  aid  in 
making  the  change,  as  did  Horn  Pedro  of 
Brazil.  Such  a  transfer  of  name  and  func- 
tion should  not  he  called  a  revolution;  it 
is  simply  the  modification  of  a  detail  in 
administration. 

s\\  I  DISH     WD    DANISH    I  I  ND]  \<  11  - 

Sweden  prescnis  a  different  type  of  mon- 
archy. Here  aristocracy  remains.  There  is 
an  Upper  House  in  the  legislature  represent- 
ing  interests  diverse  from   those  represented 

in  the  lower.  There  is  rivalry  and  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  'Tin-  King  takes  an 
active  part  in  cabinet  meetings.  The  gov- 
ernment is  properly  described  as  a  Parliamen- 
tary but  not  a  democratic  monarchy. 

Denmark  exhibits  still  another  variety  of 
the  same  tendencies.  Swept  along  by  the 
movements  for  liberty  in  [848,  Denmark 
adopted  a  distinctly  parliamentary  govern- 
menl    with    the    monarch    a-    nominal    head. 

There  was  a  relapse  to  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy in  the  conflict  with  Germany  in  1866 
and  a  contest  ensued  to  regain  parliamentary 
control.  This  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Not  man)  years  ago  there  existed  in 
Denmark  rifle]  dubs  organized  for  the  pur- 
post  of  defending  parliamentary  rights.  The 
triumph  of  parliament  was  complete  in  1001. 
\s  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  reactionary  Upper 
House.  In  both  countries  the  people  are  rap- 
idly gaining  full  control  of  their  government. 
Legislation  is  pending  in  the  Danish  Parlia- 


ment for  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House  and 
the   extension    of   the   suffrage   to   women. 
'These  are  but  examples  of  a  universal  t- 
ency.    Royalty  is  nowhere  secure  except 
servant  of  democracy. 

DIVERSITIES    IN     MONARCHICAL    GOVERNMEN1 

All  monarchies  are  becoming  democratic, 
yet  no  two  are  producing  the  same  for: 
government  Differences  appear  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  legislature,  in  tin-  relation 
of  the  ministers  to  the  legislature,  and  in  tin- 
relation  of  party  organizations  to  the  govern- 
ment Some  features  nf  cabinet  government 
appear  in  all  free  governments  evolved  out  of 
monarchy.  England  first  created  the  cabinet 
system  of  government;  yet  in  no  state  out- 
side of  the  British  Empire  has  the  cabinet 
government  of  two  equally  balanced  political 
parties  been  adopted.  Instead  of  two  parties 
the  states  ,,n  the  Continent  have  several  par- 
ties, and  cabinets  are  formed  by  more  or  less 
temporary  coalitions.  The  very  terms  "party" 
and  "party  government"  have  a  variety  of 
meanings.  No  two  states  are  alike.  Swit 
land  has  long  been  a  school  of  democracy  for 
the  world,  but  in  this  state  there  has 
been  any  semblance  ^\  party  government. 

ndinavia   is   now   appropriating 
institutions  which  are  sure  to  effect  changes 
in  the  cabinet   system.     Sweden  has  ado]. ted 

proportional  representation.  Norway  has 
used  the  referendum  on  noted  occasions, and 
thoughtful  citizens  arc-  considering  its  farther 
extension.  Government  by  the  people  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stau'e.  Each  state  goes 
its  own  way.  using  either  local  or  imported 
institutions  1  rves,     I  democracy 

excludes  nothing  in  form  and  method  except 
the  rule  of  a  privileged  class.  It  may  even 
appropriate  the  services  of  an  aristocrac) 
Such  an  idea  is  as  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle-. 
The  New  Testament  distinctly  recognizes  an 
aristocracy  of  servic  me  experiences  re- 

ported from  the  communes  and  cantor 
Switzerland  suggest  the  realization  of  an  aris- 
tocratic ideal.  The  good  man  is  elected  to 
office  lie-cause-  he  excels  in  public  scr\  ic  e-  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  is  kept  in  office.  The- 
sein  is  trained  and  educated  .  rvant  ol 

the  community  and  is  freely  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed his  father.  Through  education  and 
training  democracy  has  already  made-  roy- 
alty its  servant.  It  is  not  impossible  that  b)  a 
similar  proo  ss  there  may  he  evolved  a  demo- 
cratic aristeu  r.. 

European  democracy,  while  diverse  in  form, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  unit  in  aim  and  pur- 
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pose.    It  is  anti-military.    The  great  military  eight  hundred  years   ago;  but   Ireland   was 

powers  are  held  responsible  for  the  abomina-  never   conquered.      The   people   have   been 

tions  which  have  resulted  in  the  Balkan  war.  massacred  by  invading  armies;    they  have 

To  deter  these  states  from  again  interfering  been  starved  and  driven  from  their  country, 

in  the  interest  of  tyranny  threats  of  a  general  but   they  have  never  been  subdued.     Just 

strike  were  made.    The  subjects  of  the  great  now  the  English  democracy  is  accomplishing 

states  are  realizing  that  their  own  liberties  for  Ireland  what  eight  centuries  of  coercion 

are  attacked  when  they  furnish  support  for  has  failed  to  do.    The  two  peoples  are  becom- 

the  subjection  of  a  feeble  state.     For  cen-  ing  one  on  the  basis  of  mutual  aid  in  the  inter- 

turies  the  great  states  have  been  bound  by  est  of  freedom. 

agreement    to    respect    the    rights    of     the  Following  the  example  of  Ireland  the  peo- 

smaller    states;    but    these    promises    have  pie  of  all  the  annexed  territories  in  Europe  are 

been  repeatedly  broken.    Democracy  is  now  encouraged  never  to  submit  to  coercion.     In 

furnishing  a  guaranty  which  despotism  could  this  they  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 

never  give.  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  great  states  as 

well  as  the  small  states.    As  a  matter  of  prin- 

the  small  statf.s  gaining  securitv  ciple,  European  democracy  cannot  afford  to 

permit   any   feeble   people   to   be   enslaved. 

The   small    .-tates  are  winning  the  active  The  small  states  are  to  have  their  day.    They 

sympathy  and  support  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  are  so  man}'  hostages  for  the  good  behavior 

states.    The  crimes  against  Poland  and  Fin-  of   the   dangerous    military   powers.      Each 

land  would  not  now  be  repeated.     Germany  little  state  is  an  experiment  station  for  solving 

would  not  now  annex  Schkswig-Holstein.  as  the  common  problems  of  free  government, 

lone  in  1866.    The  annexed  peoples  are  Each  is  a  school  for  universal  politics.    Switz- 

not  conquered;    they  are  encouraged  by  all  erland  has  long  been  thus  recognized.    Other 

democrats   to   maintain   the  fight   for   their  small  states  arc  equally  rich  in  the  exemplifi- 

Iocal    liberties.      England    annexed    Ireland  cation  of  Argus-eyed  democracy. 
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BY   THE    HON.    JONATHAN   BOl'RNE,  JR. 

•  ited  Si  3    tator  from  Or  igon) 

1      'Ml.   critics    of   the   ad    requiring   new--  my    vigorous    protest    against    the    assumed 

•3  iwijmt-   and    magazines   to   publish   the  power  of  th<  Postmaster  General  to  discrimi- 

>f  their  0%           editors,  managers,  nate  between  periodicals  by  ordering  one  car- 

•    urity-holders,  and  re-  ried  by  Freight  whih   a  rival  publication  is 

quiring   daily  Tried  by  mail.     The  law  now  under  discus- 

thcir  circulatioi           end  thai  don  pves  no  official  the  slightest  inquisitorial 

an  int •                  ith  the  freedom  of  or  controlling  power. 

There  are  ilin-e  requirements  in  the  news- 

\                                                      1  in  any  paper  publicity   law;    that    die  ownership, 

interfere  with             edom  of  the  press,  financial  control,  and  editorial   management 

I  hall  be  made  publi<  jemi-annually;  that  all 

iwn  "pi'            r  editorial  or  reading  matter  for  which  com- 

nd  to  publish  any  pen  atioi                       hall  be  marled  "Paid 

to  pub       \  that    daily    ne  hall 

of  I  heir 

r    to   tl  1 

Ol      ill 
I     ipportcrl  il  nd  in  I 

I 
I  ith  the  freedom  of  thi  to  mal 

I 
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Let    us  reflect    upon   the  contention  of  the 

( rii  io  of  i  hi-  law.      I  he  freedom  of  the  press 

differs  in  no  respect    ir the  liberty  of  the 

individual  citizen.  The  publication  of  a 
newspaper  entitles  a  man  to  no  great<  r  rights 
than  the  ordinary  citizen  enjoys.  If  a  law 
requiring  the  owners  of  a  newspaper  t<>  dis- 
close their  identity  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  then  the  corrupt 
practices  act  which  prohibits  the  circulation 
of  anonymous  campaign  literature  is  an 
abridgment  of  personal  liberty. 

[f  the  view  of  the  critics  shall  prevail,  then 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  require  that  the  name 
of  the  packer  shall  be  placed  on  ever)  can  of 
meat  or  fruit.  If  the  newspaper  owner  can 
conceal  his  identity,  then  it  is  proper  for  an 
ordinary  citizen  to  conceal  himself  behind  a 
mask  and  stand  upon  the  streel  corner  voicing 
his  opinions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  If  it  he 
un-American  to  compel  publicity  of  newspaper 
ownership,  then  it  is  also  un-American  to 
compel  publicity  of  hank  ownership. 

That  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  paid 
advertising  does  not  apply  to  matter  that  i 
plainly  advertising,  but  only  to  matter  that  is 
in  appearance  reading  or  editorial  matter. 
Shall  we  admit  that  maintv  nance  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  requires  that  a  newspaper 
shall  he  protected  in  it -■  privilege  of  printing 
paid  advertising  matter  in  the  guise  of  news 
articles  or  editorial  comment?  If  so,  then  it 
is  wrong  to  require  thai  the  man  who  takes 
money  for  his  services  in  a  political  camp 
shall  lilt  a  sworn  statemenl  as  required  by 
the  up-to-date  corrupt  practices  act. 

If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  fordid  a  news- 
paper to  deceive  its  subscribers,  then  it  is  also 
wrong  to  infringe  upon  personal  liberty  by 
making  it  a  crime  to  sell  watered  n  ilk.  In 
fact,  adulterated  n<  WS  is  more  harmful  to  the 
public  than  adulterated  milk.  The  edit<  r 
who  protects  against  a  law  that  forbids  th< 
publication  of  paid  editorials  without 
fact  being  stated,  should  also  protest  against 
the  law  that  forbids  carrying  concealed  weap 

oils.      The  right   to  hear  arms  is  expressly  n 

served  by  the  constitution  hut  probably  e>  erj 

-Lite   in  thi'  union  forbids  Carrying  concealed 

weapons.  The  secretly  paid  editorial  is  a 
weapon  no  less  dangerous  than  tlu-  stiletto. 
The  other  provision  against  which  com- 
plaint is  made 'is  that  which  requires  daily 
papers  to  make  sworn  statements  of  their 
circulation.  Weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions were  not  included  because  it  is  com]  i 
lively  easy  for  an  advertiser  to  ascertain 
approximately  the  circulation  of  those  pub- 
lications.    This  is  not  true  in  th(  of  a 


daily  paper,  -old  largely  by  newsboys  upon 

the  streel  hut  sent  in  par',  through  the  mails. 
In  -elling  advertising  space,  the  publisher 
bases  his  price  upon  his  circulation.  Tin 
number  of  copies  -old  is  the  measure  of  the 
ser\  ice  he  renders. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  pre—  i-  violated  by 
requiring  the  publisher  to  swear  to  hi-  circu- 
lation figures,  then  individual  liberty  ha-  been 
destroyed  by  requiring  that  a  package  of 
shall  hear  a  statement  of  the  net  content-. 
If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  require  honest 
measure  in  advertising  space,  it  is  also  un- 
constitutional to  compel  the  coal  dealer  to 
use-  honest  -call-  Have  we  all  these  year- 
maintained  inspectors  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  violation  of  the  personal  liberty  of  our 
citizens?  Let  the  critics  of  this  law  make 
answer. 

HON!  si    |<u  k\  \l  isM    ll\s    NOTIH  «  i  \l< 

In  conclusion,  the  law  relating  to  news- 
papers had  it-  origin  in  condition-  in  the 
newspaper  world  very  similar  to  manufac- 
turing conditions  which  forced  tlu-  ei 
ment  of  the  pure  food  law  requiring  that 
pack  food  he  branded  with  the  name 

of  the  packer,  that  the  net  weight  he  printed 
on  the  package,  and  that  certain  regulat 
a-  to  purity  be  complied  with. 

It  i-  a-tounding  to  me  tiiat  newspapers  and 
periodicals  pretending  to  deal  fairly  with  their 
subscribers  could  to  any  extent  find  fault 
with  a.  .it  of  Congress  which  i-  aimed  not 
against  any  honest,  honorable,  and  square- 
dealing  publication,  hut  against  those  irre- 
sponsible and  dishonest  publications  which 
have  been  the  greatest  menace  to  the  l 
standing  and  influence  of  the  pn 

Jusl  a-  it   should  he  the  desire  of  the  1< 
profession  to  rid  itself  of  shysters,  jusl  as  it 
should  be  the  effort  of  the  medical  profession 

te)   rid    itself  of   qui  I   it    should    he   the 

persistent  effort  of  upright  journalism  to  rid 
itself  o\  all  those  publications  that  are  issued 

under  false  pretenses,  that  deceive  the-  public 
by  printing  advertising  matter  a-  news  mat- 
ter, and  that  defraud  advertisers  by  misrepre- 
senting  their  circulation.   The  legal  pr 

and  the  medical  profession  are  to-day  justly 
suffering   from   the    fact    that    they   mak< 

tive  effort  to  eradicate  shysters  and 
quacks.  In  the  same  way  journalism  is 
to-day  in  disrepute  hccaiisc  the  upright  and 
justly  influential  newspapers  and  periodicals 

do   not   join   in   a   determined   effort    t<>  dri\< 
out  the  unworthy  members  ^i  what  has 
rightly  called  the  "  Fourth  I 


HOW  BOSTON  RECEIVED  THE  EMAN- 
CIPATION   PROCLAMATION 

BY  FANNY  GARRISON  YILLARD 


[In  the  following  article  Mr?.  \ "illard,  the  daughter  of  the  Anti-Slavery  leader,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  complies  with  the  request  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  to  relate  her  personal  recollections  of 
the  way  in  which  the  news  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  fifty  years  ago,  was  received  at 
the  center  of  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation. — The  Editor.] 


WHEN  a  great  :noral  agitation — after 
years  of  painful  struggle — triumphs 
over  unreasoning  prejudice  and  fierce  oppo- 
sition, he  who  had  no  part  in  it  may  be  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  victory,  but  he  cannot 
rightly  measure  the  sacrifices  that  were 
necessary  for  its  achievement.  Thus  I  real- 
ize the  impossibility  of  presenting  to  the 
imagination  of  the  present  young  generation 
a  sufficiently  graphic  picture  of  the  hold  that 
the  -lav.  -  had  upon  Church  and  State 

throughout  the  country,  and  upon  all  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  North  and  the 
South  when  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  was 
-tar; 

1  ■     reamed  at  that  time  of  a  Lincoln 

or  a  Proclamation         Emancipation  would 

have  seemed  a.-,  absurd  and  chimerical  as  the 

story  of  Munchausen's  quick-growing  ladder 

that  enabled  him  to  reach  the  moon  with  the 

Yi  •    ■  if    -uch    stuff    are    true 

rmers  marie  that  no  one  of  that  small 

band  of  abolitioni-t-  doubted   that  slavery 

would   ultimately  be  overthrown,   however 

dark   and   apparently   hop  the   OUtl< 

father  -ai<:  nnot  make  a  n 

lutio  _'in   one,   and,   once 

Limed  b  And 

in:  '"  Moral   int;  in    \  [gorous 

irresistible.     Il  mi  immortal 

no  mor<-  be  trod  out  of  I 

by    th<  :    time,    or    by    the 

iniquity    than    matter 

i  nriihil.it  •  rj      It  i         disapp 

r  other, 

'. 

other 

t  In  ir    I 

r|    all    el 
tin    r  dl" 

II    othi  | 
I  K'"»d  ■     •  : 


ject  of  Anti-Slavery  became,  as  it  were,  a 
moral  touch-stone  quickly  revealing  the 
difference  between  lip  professions  and  real 
Christianity. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  then,  as  there 
are  many  now,  who  deprecate  the  use  of 
strong  language  in  denunciation  of  a  national 
sin  against  God  and  man.  My  father  replied 
to  one  who  said.  "Mr.  Garrison,  you  are  too 
excited,  you  are  on  lire!"  "I  have  need 
to  be  on  tire  for  I  have  icebergs  around  me 
to  melt." 

The  recent  celebrations  of  the  Proclama- 
tions of  Emancipation  have  brought  vividly 
before  me  the  "  Watch  Night  "  of  Xew  Year's 
Eve  fifty  years  ago  in  a  crowded  African 
Church  in  Boston,  at  which  1  was  present 
together  with  a  small  party  including  Mon- 
cure  1).  Conway  and  my  brother,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  we  being  the  only  white 
people  presi  nt.  When  my  father's  name  was 
mentioned  we  were  at  once  given  seats. 

The  solemnity  and  intense  excitemenl  of 

the  o<  casion  were  indescribably  thrilling,  and 

I  almo-t  fell  as  il"  I  could  hear  I  he  heart  -beats 

of  those  present,  as  well  as  my  own.     The 

black  preacher  said,  in  substance:  "The  Presi- 

of  the  United  State-  has  promised  that 

if  the  Confederates  do  not  lay  down  their 

arm-  he  will    free  all    their  slaves  I"  morrow. 

They  have  not   laid  down  their  arms,  and 

to-morrow  will  bring  freedom  to  the  oppr< 

Bui     e  all  I. no/,  that  the  pow<  ■ 

darkness  are  with  the   President,  tryii 

make  him  breal  »rd,  but  we  musl  wati  h 

and  see  thai  be  do.     nol  break  hi-  word." 

Hon    \  I    when    he 

limed:  "  I  be  old    i  rpenl  i    abroad,  and 

hi   in  all   hi 
don'l  be  alarmed,  our  pr.i 
and   God    \lmi 

the  I  'nited  land  ol 

I  tl  in  di 

tin  I  ; 

■  ■ 
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were  asked  to  kind  in  prayer,  and  when  the  he  received  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  with 

bells  of  the  city  rang  in  the  New  Near,  we  joy  in  my  heart  that  was  akin  to  pain.    Then 

all  joined  in  singing  the  old  Methodist  hymn:  the  concert  proceeded  in  a  -till  more  inspiring 

., ...           .                 , .  way  than  before  to  the  end  of  that  mem 

Blow   ye  I  In-  iriiiiiiici,  Mow  !  .  .-                             ,,         i 

idh  solemn  sound:  able  occasion.     But  there  were  no  newspapers 

i  ei  all  the  nations  know,  to  be  had  to  confirm  the  glad  tidings  when 

emotest  bound,  we  left  the  hall. 

The  year  of  jubileeis  come!  |iu.   rVt.nil   ,    lhal    f0Uowed   that    e 

Kfiuni.  ye  ransomed  sinners,  hum.-.  .     .                . 

afternoon  was  spent  with  my  lather  at 

Going    forth    into    the    beautiful    star-lit  house  of  Mr.  George  L.Stearns  (the  fri 

night  we  realized  that  our  emotion.-  were  of  of  John  Brown    in  Medford,  where  a 

a  kind  too  deep  for  expression.     I  doubt  if  of  Brown  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  an 

sleep  came  quickly,  for  we  awaited  the  dawn  unusual  company,  the  faces  i if  Phillips,  Emer- 

w  it li    feverish    impatience   lest,   indeed,   the  son,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Sanborn  coming 

terrible  serpent  had  accomplished  his  deadly  distinctly  before  me  as  1  write.     My  brother, 

work.     Early  in  the  morning  we  looked  in  Francis  Jackson  Garrison,  in  the  clear  picture 

the  papers  lor  the  goqd  new-  from  Wash-  that  he  has  just  given  of  that  day,  never-to- 

ington  that  the  Proclamation  had  become  the  be-forgotten   by    those   who   have   been    so 

law  of  the  land,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found,  fortunate  a-  to  have  an  Anti-Slavery  heri- 

The  reason  for  this  great  disappointment  was  tage,     describes    the    meeting    at    Tremont 

afterwards  explained  by  the  fact  that  Lincoln  Temple  thai  evening  in  celebration  of  the 

did  not  sign  the  document  until  after  he  had  great  historic  event.    Even  then  no  paper  had 

held  his  New    Year  reception.     As  the  day  been  issued  giving  the  text  of  the  proclama- 

wore  on,   the  suspense  continued,   the  en-  tion,  but  Judge  Thomas  Russell  had  seen  the 

thusiasm   of  the  colored  people,  especially,  proof  of  it  in  the  office  of  the  Journal,  which 

being  dampened  by  it.  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  without  asking. 

A  meat  concert  had  been  arranged  at  short  He  ran  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  meeting, 

notice  for  the  afternoon  in  .Music  Hall,  the  where  it  was  read  and  received  with  deafen- 

committee  having  it  in  charge  being  composed  ing  applause.     Fresh  courage  with  which  to 

not   only  of   the   most    distinguished   musi-  work  -till  longer  must  have  taken  hold  of  all 

cians   in    Boston,     chief   among   them    Mr.  those    present,    until    not    only    over    three 

Otto  Dresel,    but  also  of  well-known  literary  million  slaves  should  be  free,  but  the  whole 

and  business  nun.     The  hall  was  thronged  four  million,     and  the  foul  blot  of  slavery 

by  an  audience  that  found  vent  on  that  day  thus  wiped  from  our  escutcheon, 

of  jubilee  for  its  pent-up  feelings,  although  it  The  question  that  concern-  us  to-day  i-. 

was  undeniable  that  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest  more  than  all  else,  whether  our  duty  to  the 

pervaded  it  at  first.  liberated  bondmen   ha-  been   fulfilled.     The 

Never,  it  seems  to  me,  was  music  rendered  answer  i-.  alas!     N        l  ntutored,  ignorant 

more   wonderfully    than   on    that    occasion,  of  the  meaning  of  liberty,  they  were  for  a  long 

noble  compositions  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  time  after  the  war  abandoned  both  by  the 

and    Beethoven   stirring   us   in   our   inmost  North  and  the  South  (save  for  few   excep- 

souls.     Emerson's  "bo-ton   Hymn,"'  which  tions)  and  we  are  still  to-day  repairing  the 

ha-  been  brought  to  our  special  attention  of  harvest  of  our  neglect.     Yet  in  spite  ol  it. 

late,  was  written  for  that  occa-ion  and  read  the  colored  people  are  ri-in.u  industrially  and 

by  the  distinguished  man  himself  before  tin-  intellectually,   ami     take   it   all   in   all     tar 

music   began.     During   the   intermission   at  more  rapidly  than  we  had  a  right  to  exp 

la-t    came   real   exaltation   of  -piril    with   the  But  justice  must  be  meted  out  to  them  if  we 

announcement  by  some  one  from  the  plat-  would  preserve  it   for  ourselves,  and  every 

form  that  the  President's  proclamation  was  benefit  than  can  be  conferred  by  democracy 

coming  over  the  wire-.     Nine  cheer-  were  bestowed  upon  each  and  every  colored  pei 

given    for   Lincoln,   and    three   for   William  North  or  South,  in  common  with  every  other 

Lloyd   Garrison.     1   can   imagine  what   my  inhabitant  of  this  fair  land.     Only  in  this 

father's  feelings  were  at  that  happy  beginning  way  can  we  make  reparation  for  the  com- 

of  the  end  of  slaver)    to  which  he  had  given  plicitv  of  the  \orth  with  slavery,  the  Proda- 

more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life,  but  I  know  mation  of   Emancipation   having   been   the 

that  [  stood  up  in  the  gallery  beside  him  when  initial  step  in  the  right  direction. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  AND   BOHEMIAN  FLATS -SITE  OF  A  GREAT  GOVERNMENT 

PROJECT  FOR  IMPROVING  NAVIGATION 

(The  !ow  land  in  foreground  is  the  proposed  site  for  a  Minneapolis  river  traffic  terminal.     The  dam  six  miles  below  will 

give  a  river  depth  of  about  nine  feet  at  this  point) 
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Till     University  of  Minnesota,  situated 
on  a  high  bluff  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,   to-day 
down  on  a  jumble  of  squalid  houses 
ipied  by  squatters  and   known  as  the 
Bohemian  Flat.-,  which  occupy  a  low-lying 
-helf  of  land  at  tt  of  high  sandstone 

cliffs  the  ri'  -  r.     B<  o     the  flats  the 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  greal  storage  reser- 
voirs along  the  upper  river,  that  depth  can 
be  maintained  to  a  point  about  two  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota  River 
and  six  miles  below  the  city  of  .Minneapolis. 
Above  that  point,  however,  the  Mississippi 
i-  too  swifl  for  up-stream  freighting  and  can 
.  igable  \<>r  steamboats  only  by  a 
and-dam  sj  stem.  Under  an  a<  i  of 
1  two  locks  and  dams  were  authorized 

water  basin    in  tin's  pari 
of  the  river. 

<r  the  i  ompletion  of  the  upper  lock  and 
dam  a  m>'  proj<  1 1  >'..i  -  proposed,  ant 
quently  approved  b)   I  namel) .  to 

the  Im-i'l'Iii  -.1  the  lower  dam  suffi 
ciently  over  thai  originally  <"iii.mpl.iicd    o 
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THIS  LOCK  AND  DAM.  HAVING  COST  THE  GOVERNMENT  $600,000  AND  SER\  i  I)  NO  USI 

PURPOSE.  IS  TO  BE   WRECKED 


involves  the  wrecking  and  complete  loss  of 
i  In-  upper  lock  and  dam.  Built  at  a  cost  of 
over  Shoo.ooo,  after  eight  years  of  work,  it  is 
now  to  he  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap  without 
once  having  been  used.  Its  futile  history  as 
briefly  told  in  a  report  of  the  United  States 
chief  of  engineers  is  as  follows:  "Lock  and 
dam  Xo.  2  is  the  firsl  of  a  series  of  two  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  provide  slack-water 
navigation  over  the  stretch  of  river  between 
Minnehaha  Creek  and  the  Washington  Ave- 
nue bridge,  Minneapolis.  Xo.  2  is  the  upper 
one  of  the  series  and  was  constructed  firsl 
because  navigation  on  the  section  above  was 
difficult  and  hazardous  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  and  virtually  impossible  at 
low  stages  <>f  the  river.  Since  the  completion 
of  this  lock  and  dam  the  river  above  is  navi- 
gable up  to  Washington  Avenue  bridge. 
Minneapolis,  for  boats  drawing  five  feet. 
There  were  no  lockages  during  the  year." 
Xor  is  it  passing  strange  that  "there  were  no 
lockages  during  the  year,"  since,  while  the 
river  was  made  navigable  above  the  dam. 
the  channel  for  some  miles  below  is  only  two 
and  one-half  feet  deep.     The  channel  created 

by  the  dam  i-,   therefore,  about   as  valuable 

for  navigation  a-  .1  bridge  would  be  lor 
traffic  which  ended  in  mid-stream. 

01   GENERATE    MM  rRIC   (IKK! 

\-  a  partial  offsel  to  the  loss  ^i  the  invest- 
ment in  thi-  upper  lock  and  dam,  howe\  er,  the 


new  project  embraces  an  additional  enter- 
prise, and  one  which  has  never  before  been 
undertaken  by  the  national  government. 
This  enterprise  is  to  utilize  the  head  of  v 
created  by  the  new  dam  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  Instead  of  a  lift  of  about 
thirteen  feet  as  originally  intended,  the  dam 
will  have  a  lift  of  about  thirty  feet.  With  the 
discbarge  of  the  river  of  about  1500  feet  at 
low  water  to  60.000  feet  at  flood,  it  i-  esti- 
mated that  15.000  horse-power  cm  be  gener- 
ated for  280  days  of  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
year  the  How  may  fall  so  low  a-  to  develop 
only  0000  horse-power,  and.  as  with  many 
hydro-electric  developments  it  will  be  n< 
sary  to  install  an  auxiliary  steam  plant.  The 
power-house  and  the  penstocks  which  lead 
the  water  to  the  turbines  provide  for  the 
installation  of  four  units  of  vsoo  horse- 
power, each  unit  susceptible  oi  independent 
operation  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
flow  oi  water.  From  the  power-house  on  the 
easl  side  of  the  river  the  dam.  of  hollow  con- 
struction, with  an  electric-lighted  pass 
way  below  it-  crest,  will  extend  for  000  feet 
across  the  river  to  the  huge  lock  on  the 
bank        ;  ighty    feet    wide   and  I    in 

length  between  the  gates,  the  lock  i>  more  than 
ample  to  accommodate  any  boat-  which  can 
ascend  the  river  from  St.  Louis,  where  the 
six-foot  channel  In  gins. 

In  extenuation  of  the  abandonment  oi  the 
original  project,  involving  the  complete  loss 
of  the  money  expended  on  the  upper  lock  and 

dam.  it  i-  only  fair  to  it-  originators  to  call 
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NEW  LOCK  AND   DAM   AND  SOLDIERS'   HOME 
h  a  head  of  thirty  feet  the  dam  wi'  i  s.ooo  electric  h  ■  and  form  a  slack-water  navigable  basin  extend- 

ing to  the  proposed  Minneapolis  river  traffic  terminal) 

attention  to  the  great  development  which  has  out   by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  new 

taken  place  since  it-  adoption  in  the  science  project,  it  would  be  quite  as  unfair  to  criti- 

of  the  generation  of  hydro-electric  power  and  cize  the  lack  of  foresight  in  an  owner  of  city 

to  the  great  ii.  in  the  commercial  de-  real  estate  who  builds  a  six-story  building  for 

mand  for  electric  power.    As  has  been  pointed  failing  to  foresee  thai   in  a   few  years  the 


toji  <  I 
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growth  of  the  city  would  demand  it-  being 

wrecked  to  give  place  t<>  a  sky-S<  raper. 

What  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  elec- 
tric | lower  generated  by  the  dam  is  yet  to  be 
determined  by  Congress.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  either  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder 
or  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  experi- 
mental and  lighting  purposes  and  to  the 
municipalities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
at  a  price  which  will  pay  a  stated  rate  of 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  lock  and  dam.  As  the 
park  hoards  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  own 
most  of  the  >hore>  along  the  lake  to  be 
(real t'd  by  the  dam  and  flowage  rights  will 
have  to  be  obtained  from  them,  their  atti- 
tude in  granting  those  rights  may  he  a  factor 
in  the  rate  at  which  the  electric  power  will  be 
disposed  of.  Under  the  original  project  for 
two  locks  and  dams,  flowage  rights  were  ob- 
tained to  a  certain  height  and  little  trouble 
is  anticipated  in  obtaining  the  additional 
flowage  rights  necessitated  by  the  present 
project  unless  the  park  boards  should  take 
the  attitude  of  the  owner  of  an  island  in 
the  river  who  granted  to  the  government  the 
right  to  flow  his  island  under  the  original  plan 
lor  a  certain  sum.  which  would  have  put  it 
ten  feet  under  water,  but  who  now  demands 
additional  compensation  because  his  island 
will  be  twenty  feet  below  the  surface; 

SCENIC    1  111  I    is 

Whether  or  not  there  will  ever  be  sufficient 
traffic  on  the  Mississippi  to  and  from  Min- 
neapolis to  warrant  the  Stupendous  expendi- 
tures being  made  by  the  government  in 
changing  the  head  of  navigation  from  St. 
Paul  to  Minneapolis,  nevertheless  from  a 
purely  esthetic  standpoint  the  possibilities  of 
the  lake  to  be  created  by  the  dam  are  unique. 
The  beauties  of  the  (hep  gorge  through  which 
the  river  flows  from  the  unh  crsity  grounds  to 
the  dam  are  known  only  to  the  occasional 
pedestrian  who  wanders  down  the  paths  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  on  either  bank  or  to 
travelers  on  the  parkways  on  their  summits 
through   a   few   vistas  among   the  tret's.       |,. 

realize  fully   the  charm  oi  this  stretch  of 

river,  winding  between  precipitous,  wooded 
hanks,  broken  by  deep  coulees  and  line  head- 
lands kA  bright  colored  sandstone,  it  must  be 
seen  from  the  water. 

I"  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  cre- 
ation of  a  beautiful  lake  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet  wide  extending  from  the 
\<i\  foot  of  the  campus  for  sj\  miles,  will 
undoubteillv    mean    the   development    of   the 


sport  of  boat-racing,  which  for  lack  of  an 
available  Course  near  at  hand  has  not  before 
found  place  among  its  college  sport-.  The 
shallowness  of  the  stream  has  heretofore  made 
the  navigation  of  the  river  from  Minneapolis 
impossible  for  motor-boats.  With  the  lake 
as  a  starling-point  the  beautiful  Stretche 
the  Mississippi  between  and  below  the   Twin 

Cities,  the  St.  i  .'.  .1  other 

tributaries  of  the  river,  running  through  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Middle  W 
easily  be  readied,  while  for  canoes  and  row- 
boats   no  other  large  city  will   h 
stretch  of  water  so  easily  available. 

The  point   selected  by  t!  rnment   for 

the  construction  of  the  dam  and  tin 
raphy  of  the  river  banks  make  th<  ition 

of  the  project  a  comparatively  easy  one.  For 
almost  tin'  entire  distance  from  the  dam  to 
the  university  grounds  the  river  flows  through 
a  deep,  narrow  cleft  in  the  sandstone  rock. 
At  no  point  are  the-  cliffs  over  one  thousand 
feet  apart  at  their  or  too  low  to  form 

ideal     lateral    retaining    walls    for    the    lake. 
While  the  current  <>f  the  river  is  swift  and 
in  places  breaks  into  rapids,  the  actual  fall 
from  the  flats  to  the  dam  is  not  great,  the 
crest  of  the  dam  being  only  thirty  feet  high. 
The  level  of  the  lake  will   therefore  not   be 
sufficiently  high  to  much  diminish  the  height 
of  the  banks,  while  the  beauty  of  the  shores 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  subnur 
of  unsightly  flats  and  shallows.    Fortunately, 
most  of  the  land  which  will  form  the  shores 
of  the  lake  was  acquired  by  the  park  boards 
of  the  two  dtiis  before  it  had  been  del 
by  man  and  retains  to-day  nearly  the  same 
charm  oi  natural  wildness  which  existed 
two  hundred  years  ago  when  it  was  tir-t 
by  Father  Hennepin. 

\     s|V: 

When  the  lock  and  dam  are  completed  the 

last  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  govern- 
ment project  of  creating  a  six-foot  channel 
from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis.  That  this 
will  result  in  building  up  a  commerce  on  the 
Mi-sj— jppi  that  will  justify  the  cost  o\  the 
improvements  is  strenuously  denied  by  some 
transportation  experts  and  as  strenuously 
asserted  by  others.  Those  who  deny  any 
great  future  for  water-borne  traffic  base  their 
argument  <>n  the  following  considerations: 
That  for  years  traffic  on  our  rivers  has 
dily  declined:  that  the  main  current-  ol 
commerce  in  this  country,  on  account  oi  the 
law  o\  demand  and  supply,  are  from  west  to 
east  a\m\  from  east  to  west,  while  the  Missis- 
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center  building  on  right   Mr.  James  J.  Hill  began  his 
business  care  hipping  clerk; 


sippi  run-  ti  -ely  to  these  currents;  and 

that  the  low  rate-  of  freight  of  American  rail- 
road.-, combined  with  quicker  transportation, 
make  it  impossible  for  the  waterway-  to 
compete.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
great  future  for  inland  water-borne 
trafi.  growth  in  Europe  in  re 

.  and  assert  thai  it  has  been  retarded  by 
■  ent   of  the  waterways 
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nd  for  flour  i-  growing  less  and  less,  the 
annual  exports  of  wheat  and  Hour  from  this 
country  -till  amount  to  a  great  tonnage.  On 
an  average  crop  the  United  States  exports 
about  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  1908  we 
exported  marly  100,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
average  annual  export-  of  flour  by  the  Min 
neapolis   mills   alone   for   the   la>t    five   years 

Over  2,000,000  barrel-.  The  wheal  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakota-  and  the  flour 
made  in  their  mills  which  goes  abroad  are 

carried  during  the  season  of  navigation 
1  treat  Lai  1  -  and  then  by  railroad 
or  canal  to  seaboard.    The  freight  from  Min 
neapolis    to    W-.    N  01  I.    p<  r    one    linn. In  .1 
pounds  on  exporl   shipment     i     !■         a 

!  rail  and  two  1  <  n(     higher  all  rail. 
\n  enterprise  ba<  l.<  d  by  jome  of  the  n 
experienced  men  in  the  country  in  inland 
on  prop  n  i  he  1  om 
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SUGGESTION   FOR  RIVER  BARGE  TERMINAL  AT  MINNEAPOLIS 


distance  as  from  Minneapolis  to  that  port,  at 
five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  At  the 
proposed  rate  to  New  Orleans  they  can  com- 
pete, of  course,  with  the  present  rate  and 
they  believe  that  they  can  also  compete  with 
any  rate  which  can  be  made  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Erie  Canal  on  wheat  ship- 
ments via  the  Great  Lake-;  and  canal  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  hulk, 
with  an  extra  elevation  charge,  on  trans- 
shipment to  the  canal  carriers,  while  on  flour 
shipments  the  rail  haul  from  mill  to  lake  port 
of  departure   would   be  eliminated.     Com- 


\     \\  IM>    \1.    MISSISSIPPI    HI 


pared  with  the  saving  in  the  river  rat" 
seaboard  over  the  present  routes,  the  greater 
sea  carriage  from  New  Orleans  to  European 
ports  would  be  negligible.  The  river  route 
would,  moreover,  be  open  for  a  Ionizer  period 
of  the  year  and  the  time  in  reaching  seaboard, 
about  eleven  days,  would  be  no  longer  it 
as  Long. 

MODERN    TERMINALS    AND    LABOR-SAVD 

AIMM  I  \\. 

The  antiquated  ami  expensive  methods 
loading  freight  at  our  inland  ports  are  to  gh  i 
place  to  the  labor-saving  devices  in  use  Oil 
European  rivers.  There  municipalities  and 
private  corporations  have  built  modern  termi- 
nal- at  the  river  town-  and  cities,  equipped 
with  every  known  device  for  expediting  and 
cheapening  the  handling  ^>i  freight.  Such 
terminal-  are  now  maintained  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  handling  charges  approxi- 
mate fifteen  cent-  a  ton, and, being  publicly 
owned,  they  invite  competition  in  river 
itail'h  At  Davenport,  Rock  Island,  Bur- 
lington, Muscatine,  and  other  Mississippi 
River  port-  such  terminal-  are  now  practi- 
cally assured  and  will  also  undoubtedly  be 
established  at  Minneapolis.  The  old-style 
Mississippi    River   steamboat    will    be   dis- 
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THE  NEW  ERA  IN  RIVER  TRANSPORTATION:  BARGES  PROPELLED  BY  POWER  BOATS  FROM 

MINNEAPOLIS  TO  NEW   ORLEANS 

(Old-style  freighters   to  be  replaced  by  barge  fleets — shown    in    foreground — of  five    i.ooo-ton  barges  operated  by 
125-foot  potter  boats.     Barges  152  feet  long,  thirty-nine  feet  beam,  eight  feet  molded  depth  and 

four  feet  minimum  loaded  d 


carded  and  the  freight  carried  as  on  conti- 
nental waterways  in  fleets  of  barges,  of  about 
one  thousand  tons  burden  each,  propelled  by 
a  power  boat. 

In  a  few  years,  therefore,  it  i-  not  improb- 
able that  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes  will  be  diverted  to  a  new  channel  and 


that  the  upper  Mississippi  now  only  occa- 
sionally traveled  by  some  old  side-wheeler  or 
still  more  antiquated  stern-wheeler,  will  be 
alive  with  modern  transports  bearing  the 
wheat  of  the  prairies  and  the  products  of  the 
mills  to  the  south  and  the  coal  of  Illinois  to 
tht  Twin  Citie 
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THE    HUDSON    BAY    ROUTE— TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL AND    TRANS- 
OCEANIC 

BY  I'.  T.  McGRATH 

*  |  Ml  I      approaching    completion     of     the  the  relative  merits  of  Port  Nelson  and  Fort 

■*-     Panama  Canal  and  the   enactment  by  Churchill  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Pa 

the  American   Congress  of  a  measure  dis-  the  terminal  might  be  the  better  determined. 

criminating    against    foreign    ships    plying  Discussing  the  subject  very  fully  with  both 

therein,  have  greatly  strengthened  Canada's  these  gentlemen  after  their  return,  the  writer 

determination    to   provide  a    railway   to   the  found  them  enthusiastic  for  the  project  and 

shore  of  Hudson  Bay  and  steamers  across  the  Mr.    Cochrane   intimated    that   he   and    his 

Atlantic.     When    Sir    William    Van     Home  colleagues  would  decide  the  terminal  matter 

some    years    ago    declared    that    "Canada's  for  submission  to  the  Ottawa  Parliament  at 

hopper  was  too  large  for  the  spout,"  he  doubt-  the  session  now  in  progn  - 
less  foresaw  what   has  since  come  to  pass, — 

the  gradual  increase  of  business  by  the  St.       "mi    midiii  kkwi  w  <>i    mm    north" 
Lawrence  route  until  an  almost   unbearable 

((ingestion  has  made  some  alternative  outlet        The  reason  why  this  Hudson  Pay  project 

inevitable;  with  the  need  for  this  alternative  is  advocated  so  warmly  is  that  this  bay  itself, 

becoming  rapidly  intensified  as  the  North-  described  by  some  as  " the  Mediterranean  of 

wot  grows  in  population  and  importance.  the  North,"  is  the  third  largest  "sea"  in  the 

For  Newfoundland  this  problem  is  of  special  world   and   gives   access    to   a    region    that 

moment  as  Terranovan  (Nfld.)  sealing  ships  promises  to  rival  in  the  future  the  group  of 

have  been  chosen  for  the  exploratory  work  be-  Northwestern  States  of  the  American  Union. 

cause  of  the  ice  packs  that  are  met,  and  Ter-  The  area  of  the  .Mediterranean  is  077.000 

rano van  sailors  for  pilots  and  crews  because  of  square  miles;  of  tin-  Baltic  580,000;  of  Hud- 

their  expertness  in  coping  with  ice  conditions;  son  Pa}-   ^55,000.     In  length  is  Soo  miles 

and  as  the  steamship  route  IS  inaugurated  it  and    breadth    500,   and,   compared    with    the 

will  likely  be  vessels  in  the  Terranovan  trade  Great  Lakes,  it  i-  a  veritable  ocean,  for  Pake 

and  specially  built    for  northern   navigation  Superior's  aria  is  only   u.000  square  miles; 

that  will  be  employed  in  the  service.  Pake  Huron's  but  2^,000;  Lake  Michigan 

So  prominent  an  issue  in  Canadian  affairs  scant    22.500;   Pake    Erie's  merely  0000  and 

has  this  problem  of  the  Hudson  Pay  Railway  Pake  Ontario's  barely  7240.      The  outlet  of 

become   that   in   the  summer  of   kjio  the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Atlantic  is  Hudson  Strait, 

Governor-General  of  thai  period,  Earl  Grey,  nearly    500    miles    long,    with    an    avei 

made  an  overland  journey  from  Winnipeg  to  breadth  of   100  miles,  its  narrowest   width 

the  shores  of  Hudson  Pay  and  there  joining  being  sixty  miles.  so  that  this  whole  marine 

the  Canadian  Government  ice-breaking  steam-  waste  is  a  great  land-locked  sea,  susceptible 

er  Earl  Grey,  passed  out   through   Hudson  of  development  into  a  magnificent  commer- 

P.iy  and  Strait,  then  southward  along  Pabra-  cial    waterway.     The   far-stretching  expanse 

dor  and  Newfoundland  and  across  to  Nova  of  continent    which  drains  into  it.   formerly 

Scotia,    where   he  joined    the    Intercolonial  known  as  Rupert's  Land,  after  Prince  Rupert, 

Railway  and  returned  to  Ottawa,  his  journey  the  famous  cavalry  general  and  first  governor 

being  undertaken  "  to  explode  the  theory  that  of  the  Hudson   Pay  Company,  has  become 

the  region  was  barren  and   treeless  and  COV-  the  seat   of   what    may   far  outstrip   the   em- 

ered  with  snow,  and  thai   the  bay  and  strait  pircs  of  old  and  become  the  honu  -  of  peaceful 

were  impassable  nearly  always  because  of  and  prosperous  million-. 

ice."     The  pasl    summer,   again,   the   Hon. 

Frank  Cochrane,  Minister ofRailways  in  the  NATOTA1    m*o™ces  of  thi    budgon   bay 

Canadian    cabinet,    repeated    this    trip,    to 

familiarize  himself  with  the  actual  conditions        Indeed,  Canada'-  public  men  are  only  now 

regarding  the  proposed  railway  line,  so  that  awakening  to  the  value  of  the  fishery,  peltry, 
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MAP  OF  THE  HUDSON   BAY  REGION.  SHOWING   THE  RAIL  ROUTES  CONNECTING  THE   WHEAT 
FIELDS  OF  MANITOBA  AND  SASKATCHEWAN  WITH  TIDEWATER 


finest,    mineral,   and   agricultural   wealth   of 
the  Hudson  Hay  di-trict.  the  area  of  which  i> 
mated  at  1,500,000  square  miles,  compre- 
hending every  variety  of  soil  and  climai 
The  bay  itself  yields  the  northern  whale.  SO 
prized  for  it-  "whalebone,"  a  single  adult 
cimen  being  now  worth  $1 5.000;  the  white 
whale,    or    grampus;    the    narwhal    or    sea- 
unicorn;  the  walrus;  five  Is;  and 
thirty  kind-  of  edible  fishes.      Tin-  peltries 
•  a  and   shore   have   remained   un- 
diminished  after  nearly  three  centuries   of 
slau             and    the             opany "    sr> 
$2,000,000  Un                            the  purcfa 
fur  alone    the  most  famous  being  the  bear, 
-di,  nr            iribou,    wolverine,  l\ 
irten,  mink,  otter,  and  I 

dry  i-  pi 
rtile  belt,  with  it- 
<b.  from  whi(  h  ( 'anada  t 
I  hree    prot  in<  1  I    nitoba, 

\lhi  rt.i      and 

■  h 
li  pron 

hide  tl 

'lie 

I  h« 


woodlands  available  in  more  southern  lati- 
tude- become  depleted  these  must  be  levied 
upon..  The  existence  of  such  minerals  as 
hematite  and  pyrite  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
mica,  gypsum,  antimony,  asbestos  and  coal 
been  determined,  and  it"  the  preci  »US 
metal  should  be  found  in  workable  quantity 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  eastern  Klondike 
established  on  these  lonely  -Hon-  with  s  1  h 
a  ru>h  of  settlers  there  as  follow-  every  new 
discovery  of  auriferous  area-  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

-.1    mi     111  DSON'S   B  \\    I  OMPANY 

The  history  of  Hudson  Baj  i  ible 

I  >i-(  <<•  1  red  by  I  lenry  Hudson  in  1 
■    plored  during  the  ne  .t  hall  1  entury 

\  Ml  ill 

ind  in  K        I      irles  II 

granted  the  whole  territoi  into  it , 

with  absolut<  ompan 

of  In  numbei 

l 

1  peltri<    .  and 

the   l 

trolled  1  mm  1  t  d  » 1  he  pr< 

in  tin 

1 
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the  renowned  DTberville,  in  i o.s i  with  a 
small  French  flotilla,  captured  Fort  Nelson, 
while  in  1782  La  Perouse  swept  the  principal 
stronghold,  -Fori  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Fort 
Churchill,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
places  in  the  world  at  the  time,  the  walls 
being  thirty-four  feet  thick. 

During  die  Revolution  the  harrying  of  fur 
ships  from  Hudson  Lav  was  practised  and 
this  process  was  repeated  in  the  War  of  1812, 
but  since  then  British  rule  over  that  region 
has  not  been  disputed  by  outsiders.  '  )f 
internal  dissension  there  has,  however,  been 
no  small  share.  Shortly  after  this  period  the 
"Northwest"  and  other  fur  companies  were 
formed  to  compete  against  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  not  till  after  years  of  bitter 
rivalry  and  many  bloody  encounters  were 
these  concerns  absorbed  by  the  parent 
organization.  Until  fifty  years  ago  the  com- 
pany actually  governed  the  whole  of  North- 
western Canada  and  governed  it  with  such  a 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  settlers  that  a 
rebellion  ensued,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Canadian  Government,  in  1869,  purchi 
all  the  territory  which  the  company  poss< 
there,  except  the  forts  actually  occupied  by 
it;  and  this  extinguished  its  territorial 
authority.  This  area  included  what  are  now 
the  three  western  provinces  of  Canada  and 
the  territories  of  Ungava,  Mackenzie,  and 
Franklin,  embracing  the  less  fertile  regions 
north  of  those  provinces,  which  an 
sparsely  settled  and  so  little  developed  that 
they  have  not  yet  secured  provincial  ad- 
ministration. 

MODEB  \  II      11  Mi'l  RATI  RES 

The  impression  which  generally  prevails 
that  Hudson  Bay  and  its  surrounding  lands 
are  completely  enshrouded  by  ice  and  snow 
is  altogether  erroneous.  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
tning,  the  distinguished  engineer  who  built 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  advocating 
a  branch  line  to  that  bay.  says: 

Moose  Factory,  on  the  margin  <>t  Hudson  Bay, 
!  winter  .mil  summer  temperature  the  same 
.1  -  \\  innipeg,  and  1  In-  average  snow  fall  i-  less  than 
I;  ill  ih. u  oi  Montreal  and  Quebec  ,  .  .  Looking 
forward  bul  .1  few  years  the  Dominion  may  come 
ii»  possess  in  ii  .1  new  sea-port.  Archangel)  the 
Russian  port,  i-  on  a  parallel  ol  latitude  <>i  i.V.- 
degrees  <»i  nunc  than  'too  mile-  further  north  than 
Moose  Factory.  Archangel  i-  a  seaport  <>i  im- 
portance, with  dockyard  and  .1  prosperous  shipping 
trade,  It-  population  i-  noi  inferior  to  some  ol 
our  Canadian  cities,  and,  before  the  founding  of 
St.  Petersburg,  il  was  long  th<  onlj  seaport  within 
1  lie  limit-  ot  Russia.  Can  any  person  now  living 
foretell  what  Moo*  I  u  tor)  ma}  yet  becon* 


Assuming  Canada's  western  province- 
be  her  wheat  belt,  at  any  rate  for  exporting 
purposes,  the  center  of  the  eastern  section  of 
this  area  would  be  Winnipeg,  grain  tributary 
to  which  might  be  most  profitably  forwarded 
via  Fort  William  and  the  Great  Fake-:  and 
the  center  of  the  western  section  would  be 
Saskatoon,     the    grain     products    of    which 

could  be  most  profitably  shipped  via  Hudson 

bay.  Mr.  M.  J.  Mutler,  C.  M.  (,..  Deputy 
Minister  of  Railways  for  Canada,  in  a  re- 
port in  1909  on  the  Hudson  Fay  Railway, 
observe 

This  immense  district  i-  equal  in  area  to  tin- 
State-  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minn. 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  where  there  i-  a 
population  of  about  10,000,000,  and  a  railway 
mileage  of  about  50,000;  and  I  thinkihat,  square 
mile  to  square  mile,  the  fertility  of  the  Northwest 
i- at  leasl  equal  to  thai  of  th<  named. 

A-    A    BLADE    Kt'l 

In   considering    this    Hudson    Ray    pr. 
more  or    less    academically,    a-    it    has    been 
viewed  for  many  years  past,  all  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  its  use  a-  ai\  avenue  for 

moving  grain  from  Western  Canada  to  tide- 
water, for  conveyance  to  foreign  market-, 
while  little  notice'  has  been  given  to  an  equally 
important  phase  of  the  problem, ■-  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  route  as  an  outlet  for  imports  for 
western  commerce.  In  the  great  wheat- 
growing  belt  all  the  immense  prairies  are 
being  covered  with  settlers  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  thousand-  annually,  the  whole 
of  who-e  requirements,  except  what  they 
raise  from  the  land,  will  have  to  be  conv< 

to  them  by  railroads.  The  establishing  of  a 
Hudson  Ray  route  will  ensure  to  these  grow- 
ing communities  and  to  other-  yet  unborn, 
an  alternative  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Mis- 
sissippi   River  afford-   to   the  communities 

which  can  be  reached  by  water  carriage  along 
its  bank-;  and  even  with  the  handicap  of  tin- 
ice  pack  for  some  months,  there  ought  to  be 
possibilities  of  enormous  expansion  in  this 
region.  The  manufacturer-  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  should  be  able  to  place  their  prod- 
uct- in  Western  Canada  by  this  meat, 
rate- at  present  unapproachable.  Mr.  Butler 
already  quoted, calculates  that  coal  from  Cape 
Breton  can  be  conveyed  to  Port  Nelson  for 
$3.75  a  ton  and  hauled  by  rail  to  Saskatoon 
for  $4  more,  whereas  coal  costs  quite  So  there 
now.  An  immense  trade  in  fish  from  Nfova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  could  be  built  up 
in  the  great  We-t  with  steamers  plying  there 
every     summer,     and     when     we    cross    the 
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A  SEALING   STEAMER  BOUND  FOR  HUDSON   BAY 


Atlantic  and  con>ider  the  proposition  in  rela- 
tion to  British  and  European  manufactures 
rally,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that 
enormous  quantities  of  article-  de-tined  for 
the  Western  Provinces  could  be  more  profit- 
ably conveyed  the-  Hudson  Bay 
than  otherv 

The  advai  >f  the  Hudson  Bay  route, 

1  in  di  ns  thereon,  are  many. 

From  Liverpool  t<>  Fort  Churchill  via  Hudson 
Bay  is  only  2046  nautical  mile-,  or  but  nine- 
ban  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal. 
9to   Belli     I  it.  and   as   the  rail   haul 

\\  ini  I    Montreal    is    1404 

•  hat    r>  Churchill    and 

>n  i-  only  ;8o  miles,  thi-  route  will 
bortening  of  the  distan<  e 
fron.  heat  fields  t.»  the  Atlantic 

Itl 

1;  iy  route 
will    mean 

Vtlantii 
nnually  01  port 

.000.00 

In 
I.  it 
I 

itlier   in 
honld  \» 


PRESEN1   IN  \BII.IIY  OF  K  ULRO  IDS  TO  HANDLE 
GRAIN    TRAFFIC 

Yet  another  fact  in  favor  of  this  route  is 
the  inability  of  the  Canadian  railroads,  even 
at  the  rate  they  are  progressing,  to  handle  the 
annual  output  of  the  Wesl  in  farm  products. 
Every  fall  for  the  past  twenty  year-,  there 
has  been,  according  to  western  authorities,  a 
grain  blockade,  thai  of  the  pasl  year  having 
been  perhaps  the  worsl  on  record,  and  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  decided 
improvement,  because  the  area  under  culti- 
vation i-  being  enlarged  even  more  rapidly 
than  increased  railroad  facilities  are  being 
provided.     It  i-  declared  by  capable  students 

of   the   problem    that    even    with    the  double- 

ing  of  the  western  railroad-  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  move  the  annual  grain 
1  rop-  hein  eforth  and  it  is  pointed  out  thai 
in  the  autumn  of  1911  and  again  In  191  .  the 
<  uthorities   had   to  appl)    to  the 

Aineri'  at  1 1 1 1 1  < - 1 1 1  for  permission  to  for 

train   load  l(  .it    through   Aimri.  ,m 

trrrit'.r \       |i  i    lil  1  ■  hether, 

when  the  Panama  (  11  be 

profttabli  the 

<■  1    .  ■   - 

led  I  liit  1  heob1  iou 
11  Hay  il  thai 

hoi I 

on  that  p  1  ile  and  1  un  1  he  rail 
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AS    AN    ENGINEERING    PROPOSITION 

With  regard  to  the  railroad  there  is,  ad- 
mittedly, no  dispute  as  to  its  being  a  fairly 
simple    engineering    project.     Construction 

work  is  already  under  way.  The  line  will  run 
from  The  Pas,  the  farthest  point  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  contracts 
lor  the  firsl  255  miles  of  the  line  were  awarded 
in  August,  ion,  to  the  J.  D.  Mc  Arthur 
Company,  while  in  July,  1912,  a  contract  for 
the  second  section,  seventy  miles,  was 
awarded  to  the  same  company.  The  whole 
line  to  Fort  Churchill  will  be  477  miles  and  to 
Tort  Nelson  410,  and  the  third  contract  has 
to  await  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  cabinet 
a>  to  the  terminal,  which  will  likely  be  Fort 
Nelson,  because  of  the  shorter  rail  haul  and 
cheaper  harbor  works.  The  report  of  the 
engineer  who  surveyed  the  route  showed  that 
tin-  railroad  could  be  built  cheaply  but 
effectively  and  a  "four-tenths''  grade  secured, 
but  that  expensive  harbor  improvements 
would  be  necessary  at  either  point.  The 
estimates  were: 

Fort  Port 

Churchill  Nelson 

Construction  ot  railway  Sn, 351,000  $8,982,000 
Buildings,    power    plant, 

etc 1 .700,000  1 . 1148,000 

I  v  ci  elevatoi  -   >  ach  four 

million  bushels) 4,000,000  4,000.000 

I  ei  tninals 320.000  320,000 

Engineering  and  contin- 
gencies             1. 737. 000  [,477,000 

I I  arbor  work-  and  dredg- 
ing           6,675,000  5,065,000 

,783,000     $21,492,000 

Mr.  Butler,  recognizing  that  the  period  of 
navigation  would  be  short,  estimated  that 
by  working  sixteen  trains  a  day,  each  carrying 
4,000  tons,  there  could  be  moved  to  tidewater 
at  Nelson  in  thirty  working  days,  allowing 
for  accidents  and  delays,  04, 000,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  about  one-fifth  of  Canada's 
western  crops  in  1014  or  101 5,  when  the  route 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation.  I'hc  n 
he  allows  only  thirty  days  j.  that  grain  cannot 
be  moved  till  the  harvest  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  says:  "1  assume  thai  ships 
can  bt'  secured  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
business  offered.  It  is  apparent  that  at  least 
nine  per  day  would  need  to  be  loaded,  or 
saj  135  to  140,  tO  do  the  business  allowing 
two  trips  to  each  ship.  Any  additional  busi- 
ness taken  to  the  bay  would  have  to  be 
stored    until    the    following    Augusl    -nine 

months." 

The  only  remaining  questions,  then.  are. 


whether  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait  can  be  navi- 
gated for  a  sufficiently  long  period  each  year 
to  insure  the  removal  of  this  grain  or  the 
greater  portion  of  it;  whether  the  risks  of  the 
route  through  ice,  fog.  and  compass  varia- 
tions are  such  as  to  discourage  shipping,  and 
whether  the  insurance  rates  over  such  a  route 
cm  be  kept  at  least  as  low  as  those  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  These  questions  are  still  un- 
answered after  thirty  years  of  discussion  and 
inquiry. 

PROBLEMS   or   NAVIGAT* 

In  the  early  'So's  the  agitation  for  a  Hudson 
Bay  route  first  developed  in  Manitoba  and 
in  1885-6  the  Newfoundland  sealing  steamer 
Neptune,  with  Commander  Cordon.  R.  X..  in 
charge  and  Capt.  Wm.  Sopp,  '.  John"s 

as  ice  pilot,  was  sent  to  the  region  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  period  of  navigability. 
It  is  admitted  that  Hudson  Bay  itself  is  not 
ice-bound  at  any  period  of  the  year  except 
along  shore  and  the  difficulty  is  entirely  in 
Hudson  Strait  which  is  choked  for  seven  or 
eight  months  with  ice  from  the  Arctic  archi- 
pelago north  of  Canada's  mainland.  Com- 
mander Gordon,  after  two  reported 
Hudson  Strait  navigable  from  July  15  to 
October  15,  by  specially  built  steamers  of 
about  two  thousand  tons  gross,  fortified  for 
combating  ice  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 
fair   freight    carriers. 

After  this  report  the  project  languished 
until  [896,  when  the  Canadian  Liberal  party, 
in  the-  campaign  which  saw  Laurier  first  el. 
Premier, promised  a  Hudson  Bay  railroad  and 
the  next  year  the-  Newfoundland  sealer Diana. 
a  consort  of  the  X<f)tu>i<\  was  sent  to  the  reg- 
ion in  charge  of  Commander  Wakeham.  with 
Capt  James  Joy,  of  St.  John's,  as  ice  master, 
and  a  representative  o\  the  Manitoba  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  James  Fisher,  K.  ('..  on  board. 
Wakeham's    report    concurred    substantially 

with  Cordon's,  fixing  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion early  in  July  and  stating  October  ^o  to 
be  "the  extreme  limit  of  safe  naviga- 
tion in  the  fall." 

Vain    nothing    was    done    until    1003  04, 
when    a    revival    of    the    western    agitation 

obliged  the  Laurier  Government  to  despatch 

a  third  expedition,  this  time  in  the  sealer 
Neptune  again,  with  Professor  Low,  the 
Dominion  geologist,  in  command  and  Capt. 
Samuel   Bartlett.  oi  St.   John's,  as  ice  pilot 

1  's  report  fixed  "the  period  of  safe  navi- 
gation for  ordinary  iron  steamships  through 

Hudson  Strait  and  across  Hudson  Bay  to  the' 
]>ort  of  Churchill,  at  from  July  20  to  N'ovem- 
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ber  i.  which  period  might  be  increased  with- 
out much  risk  by  a  week  earlier  in  th< 
and   by   {)erhai  at    the   dose." 

Once    more    nothii  done    until    roio. 

when   American   activity  in    Panama   Canal 
con-truction  coupled  with  the  growing  inrush 
to  the  west,  made  some  action   by  Canada 
inevitable    and     Karl     Grey    undertook     his 
journey    to    Hudson    Hay   and    returned    to 
Ottawa  to  vigorously  advocate  this  project. 
To-day  the  railway  i-  partly  constructed  and 
to  improve  the  steamship  route- 
will  ry. 
All  th'  ■  authorities  combined  in 
under    any     riri 

lely  navigable, 
ry  thoroughly  to  equip  it 
with  lightho  and  othi 

mj.Iu'i     mrvey  of    tin 
'  In-  bay,  ■-"•  lii<  li 
■  it 
Chur  able 

•  --.  liki  pon  the 

i  to  the 


t«i 
(ring 

!  I 


These  sealer-  were  formerly, — like  the 
whaler-  of  Dundee.  New  Bedford  and  San 
Francisco,  wooden  -hips  of  -mall  tonnage, 
scarcely  any  exceeding  700  ton-,  compara- 
tively short,  so  that  they  could  thread  the 
torturous  ice  passages  more  easily,  and  con- 
structed of  oak  and  greenheart,  the  most 
effective  materials  for  resisting  ice  pressure 
or  ((intact  with  the  jagged  particle-  of  the 
cry-tal  plain-.  Of  such  a  class  were  the 
steamers  Neptune  and  Diana,  employed  in 
the  investigating  cruises  in  Hudson  Bay,  and 
the  Arctic,  that  won  more  notice  by  her  expe- 
ditions to  northern  water-  under  Captain 
Bernier.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Reid  Com- 
pany operating  tin  railroad  and  steamboat 
tran-port  systems  of  Newfoundland, 
Btructed  tee!  steamer,  the  Bruce,  for  ice 
iij/litiii^  in  Cabol  Strail  every  winter,  and 
-In-  pro> ed  ilt li.it  in  [Q05  1  hi 

peril  buildii 

tried  b)    .1   firm  at    St.  Joh 
ulu'i  li  put  out  ■  •.  I\  named  the 

nun  h  SO  th  ll"l  ilia    I11  - 

•■li  11 
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every  summer,  it  was  found  during  the  sealing 
season  last  spring  that  every  one  of  them 
sustained  serious  injuries  to  their  propellers, 
which  severely  hampered  them  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  in  two  cases  compelled  them  t<> 
return  to  St.  John's  because  they  wer 
(rippled  that  they  could  not  further  cruise. 
It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  similar  trouble  will  have  to  be  faced 
even  by  steamers  operating  in  Hudson  Hay, 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  of  the  same  class 
as  the  Newfoundland  sealers,  which  admit- 
tedly are  the  best  suited  of  any  vessels  atloat 
to  undertake  that  service  if  it  should  he 
inaugurated  to-morrow. 

Difficulties  in  other  directions  must  alwa)  s 
attend  the  navigation  of  Hudson  Bay.  The 
most  xrious  of  these  i-  the  unreliability  of 
the  compass  in  these  water-,  that  used  on 
ships  often  failing  them  on  occasions.  This 
unreliability  of  the  compass  form-  a  serious 
menace  to  the  possibility  of  safely  navigating 
those  water-,  unless  in  the  meantime  the 
cause  of  this  disturbance  can  be  discovered 
and  its  influence  set  at  nought. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  there  are  no 
charts  of  these-  waters  and  that  very  thor- 
ough and  costly  hydrographic  surveys  will 
have  to  be  made  of  the  whole  region  from  the 
Atlantic  through   Hudson   Strait   and   across 


Hudson  Bay  to  whatever  point  is  chosen  as 
the  railway  terminal;  and  that  very  costly 
equipments  of  light-houses,  fog  alarm-,  and 
Marconi  station-  will  need  to  be  provided  if 
the  route  is  ever  to  be  successfully  operated. 
When  one  reflects, therefore, on  the  frequency 
of  shipping  mishaps  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
spite  of  all  that  Canada  ha-  -pent  in  improv- 
ing the  navigational  aid-  of  the  Gulf  and 
river,  one  begins  to  realize  the  difficulties 
which  will  beset  the  navigation  of  Hudson 
Bay,  and  how  much  more  co-tly  it  may 
prove   to    utilize    it  shipping    route 

than  the  route-  which  are  now  employed, 
namely,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic- 
coast   ports. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
while  Hudson  Bay  itself  is  never  closed,  the 
navigation  of  the  -trait  i-  the  real  problem, 
not  alone  from  the  ordinary  obstacles  to 
navigation,  but  from  what  i>  described  as 
fro/en  fog.  a  form  of  gelid  vapor  that  i-  com- 
mon as  winter  approaches  and  that  practi- 
cally denies  all  attempt  to  navigate  through 
In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  then, 
it  i-  quite  apparent  that  the  navigation  of 
Hudson  Strait  will  prove  by  no  means  easy 
and  that  the  problem  of  making  the-  route 
commercially  possible  will  call  for  Canada's 
best  effort-  for  a  long  time. 
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HOW   THE    RAILROAD    IS   MODERN- 
IZING ASIA 

BY   LEWIS   R.   FREEM  \N 


'  I  Mil    q  lestion  that  a  railway  company  in 
A     Europe  or  the  Amerii  }  itself  when 
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Ctrategii  considerations  which  principally 
differentiate  Asiatic  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
African  railway  development  from  thai  of 
the  more  settled  occidental  continents. 

Russia    had    more    in    mind    the   winning 
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bleak  deserts  of  her  vulnerable  northwest 
frontier.  Strategi<  considerations,  too,  will 
outweigh  all  others  in  determining  1>\-  what 
route,  ami  l>y  what  powers,  the  long-talkfid-of 
Eurdpe-to-India  railway  will  finally  be  built. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
many  lines  or  sections  of  lines  built  primarily 
for  strategic  purposes  have,  later,  yielded 
siderable  returns  through  the  channels 
regular  business,  thus  quickening  into  life 
great  sections  which  must  otherwise  have 
lain  dormant.  In  the  long  run.  therefore, 
there  has  been  real  economic  benefit  from  thi> 
construction  apparently  abnormal  from  an 
momic  point  of  \  ic-w. 

I\Di  v's    \m  \\<  ED   SYS1  I  \l 

lii  any  general  survey  of  th<  ng  rail- 

way-, of  Asia,  India  is  entitled  to  first  consid- 
eration, not  only  because  she  has  the  greatest 
mileage  mv\  the  best-built  and  best-man 
lines,  but  also  because,  through  well-de1 
laws  of  control,  she  is  getting  the  l>e>t  results 
from  them.     For  these  very  reasons,  however, 

because  the  Indian  railway  system  is  al- 
ready so  far  advanced— only  the  bri< 
attention  to  it  is  possible  in  an  article  which, 
from  the  present  nature  of  Asiatic  railway 
development,  is  to  be  largely  devoted  t<>  the 
discussion  of  plans  and  projects. 

Railway  construction  was  inaugurated  in 
India  in  the  early  '50's  by  the  commencement 
o\  short  lines  running  out  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the-  end 
of  tin-  '60's  that  the  connection  between  these 
two  cities  was  established.  Meanwhile,  once 
it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  Indian 
coolie  would  lay  a-ide  caste  prejudices  and 
patronize  the  railway,  lines  were  started  in 
many  other  parts  ^i  the  empire,  and  it  has 
been  the  steady  extension  ^\  these  that  has 
brought  the  present  mileage  oi  India  up  to 
nearly  ,;<">. 000.  half  of  which  is  oi  the  very  use- 
ful S~ft.  o-in.  gauge.  These  line-,  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes:  Govern- 
ment owned  and  operated,  government  owned 
and  operated  by  a  private  company,  and  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated.  The  tendency 
i-    strongly    toward    brinj  II    but    the 

strictly  strategic  lines  into  tin-  second  class. 
Only   three   u'reat    systems  are  now    operated 

by  the  government,  with  the  probabilities 
strong  that  two  of  these  will  shortly  be  turned 
over  to  private  companies  to  run.  leaving 
only  the  great  4000-mile  Northwestern  Kail 
way  to  be  kept  tuned  up  by  state  manage- 
ment for  the  ever-imminent  frontier  war. 
Government  regulation  of  railways  i^  car- 
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ried  on  in  India,  under  a  system  of  laws  which 
Seen  the  outgrowth  of  a  half-century  of 
experience.     One  of  the  most  important  bene- 
arectly  traceable  to  thi-  regulation  is  the 
almost  complete  freedom  from  serious  acci- 
dents due  to  a  rigid  insistence  on  safety  de- 
-.     Out   of  ^0,000   1  car- 

ried in  the  year  19 10.  but  three  lost  their  lives 
from  cau-e-  beyond  their  own  control  —  one 
fatality  for  every  4.478,000.000  miles  tra\ 
The    incent  r    cut-throat     competition 

iminated  by  confining  1 
ssible,  to  its  own  territory, 
while  t!  >ment  of  minimum   rate-. 

whirh  cannot  be  cut  under,  makes  such  com- 
|K.-tition  almost  im[>o--.jUe.  The  publi<  i- 
protected  by  the  establishment  of  maximum 
rates  which  may  not  d. 

leavor  of  the  Indian  Rail- 
ii  to  make  third-class  fares 
10  low  that  for  '•  poor> 
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and  more  lines  in  India  that  has  not  paid 
from  4  to  10  per  cent,  from  the  year  it  was 
opened. 

India's  existing  railways  might  be  described 
as  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of 
trunks,  reaching  from  the  seas  to  the  outer- 
most frontiers,  from  and  between  which  the 
increasingly  closer  mesh  of  the  network  of  the 
future  is  to  be  woven.  It  is  a  magnificent 
beginning,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  it  has 
brought  to  India  should  be  a  striking  object 
•n  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  What  the  rest  of 
Asia  has  done,  is  doing,  and  hopes  to  do  in 
railway  development,  with  the  motives  under- 
lying it  all,  we  have  now  to  see 

JOINING    indi  \    wi>   mini  \ 

Although  there  is  still  ;i  considerable  dis- 
e  to  be  spanned  before  there  is  rail 

ne<  lion  Jiet  ween  India  and  Burma,  the  roads 
of  the  latter  country  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Railway  Board  of  the  Delhi  Governn 
and  the  general  system  of  operation  is  pat 
term  d  (  loscly  Upon  that  of  India.      The  main 
trunk  line     725  mil'-    in  length      runs  north 
:  from  Rangoon  !■>  Mandalay,  and  on  t<. 
Mvii  at    the    border   ol    the   <  !hine  1 
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border.  There  are  no  insuperable  enginee;  The  [8o-mile  branch  of  the  Burma  Rail- 
ing difficulties  to  be  encountered  at  any  point  ways  running  easterly  from  Rangoon  to  Lashio 
between  Moulmein  and  Penang,  but,  as  the  was  planned  at  a  time  when  Europe  had 
population  is  light,  the  jungles  dense  and  the  come  to  consider  the  breaking  up  of  China 
riwr  crossings  numerous,  there  is  nothing  in  as  a  matter  almost  of  months,  a  time  when 
the  present  promise  of  either  local  or  through  British  ambitions  were  fixed  upon  -taking 
traffic  t<>  warrant  the  heavy  expenditure  that  off  the  best  pari  of  Central  China  for  herself 
would  be  necessary  to  build  such  a  line.  l>y  means  ol  a  great  railway  from  Shanghai 
Similar  difficulties  make  a  connection  hi--  to  Rangoon.  This  branch  from  Mandalav 
tween  Moulmein  and  Bangkok  unlikely,  was  to  furnish  the  Burmese  link  in  what 
though  the  distance  to  be  bridged  is  less  than  would  have  been  the  tir-t  of  Asia' 
150  mile-.  international  sea-to-sea  railways,  but.  bef 

India  and  Burma  will  be  brought  into  rail    it   had  reached  i  Km  rrv,  on 

connection  in  less  than  two  years  by  a  line    the  Saluecn-  things  had  eventi.  dcu- 

projected  to  cross    from    Mogaung,  by  the  lated  to  give  China  promise  of  a  new  leas 
Huking  Valley,   to  join   tin-  Assam-Bengal    life  and  Britain's  interest  in  the  development 
Railway  at  Ledo.     The  more  direct  conncc-   of  her  "sphere  of  influence"  fell  from  a  politi- 
tion  between  Prome  and  Chittagong  may  not   cal  to  a  commercial  plai  e.     She  trimmed  her 
be  an  accomplished  fact   within  five  years,   ambitions  to  meet  the  changed  conditi 
Wither  of  these  routes,  however,  is  likely  to  gave  up  the  plan  of  throwing  a  British  railway 
prove  of  more  than  local  importance,  for,  on   across  China,  thereby  displaying  both 
account   of  tin-  several   fenyings  incident   to    and  common  sense.      ICv     I  ranee  has  har- 
crossing  the  broad  Bramaputra-Ganges  Delta,   vested   "Dead   Sea    Fruit"  in  persisting  in 
it  is  improbable  that  even  mail  can  be  carried   carrying  out  a  railway  project  originally  con- 
more  quickly  than  bythepresent  fast  steamer   tingent  on  the  dismemberment  of  China  will 
service  between   Rangoon  and  Calcutta.         be  shown  presently. 

The  successful  construction 
by  an  American  firm  of  Un- 
remarkable (ioktcik  Viaduct 
over  the  chasm  of  tin-  Nam- 
I  Ipa-Se  on  the  Lashio  Branch 
of  t he  Burma  Railwj 
proved  to  be  an  entering 
wedge  for  American  competi- 
tion in  a  field  hitherto  prac- 
tii .illy  dosed  to  non-British 
bidders.  This  curved  steel 
troth-,  which  is  it -elf  built 
upon  a  natural  bridge  of 
basalt  over  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  river  torrent,  pre- 
sented engineering  features 
so  unusual  that  tenders  were 
called  for  from  builders  <.A  all 
the  world.  The  triumph  of  the 
American  firm  opened  their 
way  to  other  '  ntracts 

in  India,  and  from  what  the 
present  writer  has  observed 
in  the  last  two  Near-  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  say  that  another 
ten  years  will  place  Ameri- 
can Sted  bridge  builders  in 
a  position  of  preeminence 
scarcely  lower  than  that 
occupied  by  our  manufac- 
turer- of  mining  and  elec- 
trical machinery. 
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VIEW  ON  THE  RAILWAY  BETWEEN   COLOMBO  AND  KANDY.  CEYLON 
[The  great  growth  of  this  rich  i-  rubber  plantations  is  demanding  a  steady  extension  of  transportation  facilities) 


THE    FEDERATED   MALAY    STATES    1IM 

The  connection  between  the  British  Strait- 
Settlenn  of  Penang  and  Singa- 

pore is  effected  by  472  miles  of  railway  along 
the  1  ••  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  ferries 

from  the  mainland  to  <•;;<  h  island,  and  twenty 
miles  of  line  on  the  island  of  Singapore.      The 
IgC    I  •  1    Malay    State-    Rail- 

.  which  also  manages  tin-  Johore  Mate 
Railway  through  the  independent 
that  nat  built  and   beat 

rur.  I  railways  in  the  world. 
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several  branches  and  extensions,  it  lias 
proved  the  largest  and  steadiest  source  of 
revenue  of  the  government. 

Two  important  branches  run  from  the 
main  line  to  Malacca  and  Port  Swettenham, 
while  a  number  of  motor  lines  serve  districts 
not  reached  by  rail.  A  branch  is  under  con 
struction  from  Bahau,  half  way  between 
Penang  and  Singapore,  in  a  northerly  direct  ion 
I  I  emarah,  which  would  be  the  natural 
point  of  departure-  for  a  line-  up  the  fairly  well 
populated  easl  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Hang 
It  ok.  A  projected  northerly  extension  from 
I'rai  (Penang  Ferry)  into  the  State  of  kedah 
will    he    the    firsl    link    in    the    Singapore 
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a  short  line  from  Batavia  to  Buitenzorg,  the 
summer  capital,  all  of  this  considerable  mile- 
am-  is  state-owned  and  operated.  On  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  dense  population  of 
the  island — (>oo  to  the  square  mile — and  the 
absence  of  a  great  amount  of  water-borne 
competition,  all  lino  have  paid  handsomely 
from  the  first,  and  hut  for  tin-  short-sighted 
policy  of  tin-  home  government  in  deflecting  a 

considerable  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  state 
railways  for  use  in  Holland,  the  Javan  sys- 
tem would  be  even  more  extensive  than  it 
i-.  Generally  speaking,  the  railways  of  Java 
are  constructed  with  a  thoroughness  charac- 
teristic of  the  rlollandaise  Dutchmen  and 
run  with  a  deliberation  characteristic  of  the 
Dutch  Easl  Indian.  There  are  no  night 
trains  between  tin-  large  cities  and  but  few 
suburban  locals  an-  run  after  sunset.  Acci- 
dents are  almost  unknown. 

Two  short  lines  at  Deli  and  Padang,  on 
Sumatra,  complete  the  li-l  of  the  I  Hitch  East 
Indian  railways,  but  with  a  Fuller  pacification 
of  the  tribes  of  tin-  interior  and  the  incidental 
extension  of  agricultural  activity,  there  will 
!>e  a  demand   for  improved  transportation 

Facilities  in  this  tin-  most  favorably  located  o\ 

all  the  great  Mayasian  islands. 

I  >utch  Borneo  has  no  railways  and.  save  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  rapidly  growing  oil  Gelds, 

there  i-  no  immediate  call  for  them.  In  non- 
hutch  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Brunei  will 
probably  be  able  to  get  along  for  a  couple  of 


more  decades  with  such  transportation  facili- 
ties as  are  offered  by  the  sea  and  their  broad. 
deep  river-,  but  the  great  increases  in  rubber 
cultivation  in  British  North  Borneo  will 
shortly  make  necessary  a  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  present  poorly  constructed  narrow- 
gauge  line  running  west  from  Jesselton,  and 
probably  short  line-  running  into  the  interior 
from  Sandakan  and  one  or  two  other  coastal 
points.  There  is  good  business  awaiting  the 
ioo  mile-  oi  railway  that  may  shortly  be 
built  out  from  Makassar,  the  rapidly  growing 
port  of  Southern  Celebes,  but  in  no  part  of 
British,  Dutch  or  German  New  Guinea  —the 
world's  largest  non-continental  island — for  all 
of  its  fertile  valley.-  and  good  harbor-,  i-  there 
any  likelihood  that  the  whistle  oi  the  locomo- 
tive will  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  jungle  lot- 
half  a  century. 

1KI  \k   l  l\i  -    IND  BRANCHES  IN    nil 

rilll.ll'iMN 

Most  ^i  the  railway  history  <^\  the  Philip- 
pine- has  been  made  -ince  the  final  pacifica- 
tion of  the  islands  in  [902.  In  [892  the 
Manila  Railway  Company,  a  British  corpora- 
tion, opened  a  line  running  north  from  that 
capital  through  the  rich  central  valley  ^i 
Luzon  to  the  port  of  Dagupan,  a  distant 
120  mile-.  Tin-  line,  much  damaged  by  the 
incessant  fighting  which  had  waged  about  it 
for  three  year-,  was  the  beginning  from  which 

Luzon's  present  thoroughly  up-to-date  rail- 
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A  PHILIPPINE  TRAIN   AND   MODERN  SIGNALING   APPARATUS 


way  system  was  built.  There  are  now  over  ing  will  doubtless  justify  the  outlay.  Active 
600  miles  of  fine  in  operation,  with  plans  com-  work,  on  the  seventy-five-mile  line  projected 
plete  for  a  comprehensive  network  on  the  for  the  island  of  Negros  has  not  yet  com- 
broad  and  populous  plain  of  western  Luzon,   mencecL 

and  branches  penetrating  some  of  the  fertile  It  is  estimated  that  by  1015  there  will  be 
mountain  valleys,  these,  where  practicable,  nearly  1000  miles  of  railway  in  all  the  Philip- 
going  on  to  the  rich  but  little  developed  east  pines,  and  if  the  lines  which  are  justified  on 
j.  Among  other  lines  under  construe-  the  islands  of  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao 
tion    is    the    urgently-needed    branch    from   are  constructed,   the   next   decade   may  see 

y  to  Baguio,  the  lofty  summer  capital,   that  mileage  doubled. 
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seventeen  cars,  and  even  thes  arc  able  to 
average  only  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Disasters 
from  landslips  have  been  appalling,  one  re 
cent  slide  requiring  a  force  of  1000  coolies 
three  months  to  remove.  Both  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  have  been  very  light,  and.  in 
the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  local  prejudice, 
prospects  for  the  future  are  anything  but 
encouraging. 

Under  the  circumstances,  il  is  nol  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  tin-  French  have  quite  aban- 
doned their  original  plan  of  carrying  their  line 
a  further  500  miles  to  the  Yangtse,  even  could 
the  concession  he  obtained.  This  latter  line, 
which  will  run  through  a  very  rough  and  ele- 
vated country,  some  of  the  passes  are  over 
8000  feet  high  is  definitely  projected  by  the 
Chinese,  however,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
I > i- i > i n lt  if  the  French  line  itself  should  pass 
under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment within  the  next  five  years.  Under  Chi- 
nese ownership,  and  as  an  outlet  to  the  j^reat 
province  of  Szechuan,  the  through  line  to  the 
coast  would  become  immensely  profitable. 

llll    (IIIMM     ROT    11     FROM    INDIA   TO  EUROPE 

Building  from  Yunnan-fu  to  the  Burmese 

border  there  would  be  three  possible  objec- 
tive points  -Kunlong  Ferry,  to  meet  the 
Lashio  branch  of  the   Burma   Railways  to 

which  allusion  has  been  made;  Bhamo,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Irrawadi,  following 
the  main  caravan  route;  and  Myitkyina,  the 
terminus  of  the  main  trunk  o\  the  Burma 
lines.  The  writer  ha-  traversed  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  border  country  on  foot  and 
can  testify  to  tin-  serious  obstacles  the  most 

favorable  route  would  present  to  the  engineer. 

From  what  was  seen  and  heard  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  he  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
Kunlong  route  apparently  the  shortest  and 
least  difficult  will  be  the  one  decided  upon. 
This  line,  then,  with  the  one  spoken  of  to 
man  which  would  meet  tin-  [chang 
extension  from  Hankow  already  under  way. 
will  establish  the  connection  between  Ran- 
goon and  Peking.  It  is  a  possible  consum- 
mation in  five  years;   a  probable  one  in  ten: 

which  means  that  [ndia's  first  rail  connection 
with  Europe  may  be  over  the  sweeping  cir- 
cuit by  North  China  and  Siberia. 

(   lll\  \'s     \(  mi  \  I  Ml   \  Is    l\     I  W  I   1  \  I      M    \Ks 

Practically  all  of  China's  5000  miles  of 
railway  have  been  built  since  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion in  1000,  a  truly  remarkable  showing 
when  we  consider  the  handicap  imposed   by 


the  superstition  of  her  lower  1  the  cor- 

ruption of  her  officials,  and  the  ruthless  rival- 
ries  of  foreign  powers  each  working  to  scr\c 
its  own  selfish  end.      It  has  been  made  p 
ble   by   the  realization   on  the  part   of  that 
Empire's  real  patriots,  first,  of  China's  really 

desperate  need  of  swifter  and  surer  mea- 
moving  goods  and  crops,  and.  second,  of  her 
equally  #rcat  need  of  an  influence  to  counter- 
act that  age-old  spirit  of  sectionalism  which 
prompted  a  man  to  say,  "1  am  a  Cantonese," 
or,  "I  am  a  Honancse,"  instead  of,  I  am  a 
Chinese." 

'Thc'mountains  are  high  and  Peking  is  far 
distant,"  was  the  stock  proverb  of  the  old 
Chinese  official  in  justifying  some  unusually 
flagrant  piece  of  independent  action.  The 
realization  that  Peking — and  punishment  — 
was  only  two  days  distant  by  rail,  instead  of 
two  weeks  by  litter  has  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  raising  the  standard  i4  official  effi- 
ciency throughout  the  empire,  while  in  the 
greater  and  greater  mtenningling  of  East  and 
Wist .  Ndrth  and  South,  incident  to  cheap  and 
swift  means  of  communication,  the  sectional 
spirit  of  Old  China  is  rapidly  changing  into 
the  nationalism  of  New  China.  A  central- 
ized China,  bound  together  with  bands  .if 
steel  rails,  will  form  a  united  whole  which  not 
all  the  grand  and  petty  jealousies  of  European 
powers  can  threaten  with  a  "break-up." 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  fear  and  dis- 
trust which  the  Chinese  once  felt  for  the  rail- 
road the  pendulum  swung  to  the  opposite 
trcmc  and  a  wave  of  promotion  swept  the 
country.  Money  was  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription, numerous  companies  were  formed, 
and  several  lines  of  considerable  length  were 
actually*  constructed.  They  were  cheaply 
if  poorly  built,  and  il  is  because  ii\  their  low- 
initial  cost  that  they  may  be  held  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  strong  protests  a  certain 
faction    anion.!,'    the    Chinese    is    -till    making 

against  foreign  loans.     "We  admit  that  th< 

lines  of  ours  are  not  as  well  built  as  the  foreign 
ones."  they  say:  "but  neither  have  they 
as  much.     We  are  a  poor  people  and   they 
are  £om\  enough  for  Us." 

Wiih  the  increasing  evidences  given  by 

China  oi  her  ability  to  work  out  her  own  sal- 
vation came  demands  on  her  part  for  more 
liberal  terms  in  the  matter  of  loans,  with  the 
result  that  she  was  ultimately  able  to  secure 
complete  freedom  oi  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  borrowed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tientsin -Pukow  Railway,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  very  hard  for  any  one  to  make 
her  borrow  money  without  that  privilege  in 
the  future.      The  inflexible  stand  made  by  the 
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so-called  Six  Power  Group  for  retaining  the 
right   of   control    over   expenditure   of   the 
$50,000,000  which  they  were  endeavoring  to 
loan  to  China  was  the  one  reason  that  they 
were,  for  a  time,  completely  outmaneuvered 
and  almo-t  beaten  by  an  independent  syndi- 
quite  without   political  support,  which 
willing   to   waive  that  obnoxious  right. 
The  plans  recently  put  forward  by  Sun- 
Yat-Sen  provide  for  the  taking  over  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  all  the  existing  railway-  in  China  to 
form   the  groundwork   of  a   comprehei 

,.000  mile-,  of  new  lines.     This  is  .1 
undertaking,  but  if  any  one  believes  that 
China  will   •  er-railroaded  "   when  it    i- 

completed  let  him  consider  that  it"  thai  coun- 
1  about  the  same  size  as  the 
Uniti  bad  railway  facilities  equal  to 

this  country  in  proportion  to  population  she 

teel  rails. 
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York  financiers  in  selling  their  concession  to 
build  \A\\>  line  back  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment which  precipitated  the  anti-American 
boycott  of  four  years  ago — will  give  rail  com- 
munication between  North  and  South  China 
for  the  first  time,  while  the  projected  line 
from  Canton  to  Nanking  will  offer  an  alterna- 
tive route  and,  incidentally,  open  up  a  very 
rich  country.  Hangchow  and  Shanghai  are 
already  in  rail  connection,  and  the  gradual 
building  of  short  lines  serving  the  large  coastal 
<itie>  of  Foochow,  Anioy.  and  SwatOW  will 
ultimately  bring  Canton  and  Shanghai  into 
direct  communication. 

If  the  Chinese  do  not  succeed  in  getting 
hold  of  the  French  railway  in  \  nnnan,  they 
have  a  plan  to  furnish  thai  province  with  an 
all-Chinese  outlet  by  building  a  line  from 
Yunnan-fii  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
\\  e  1  ki-  er,  and  on  to  <  anton. 

The  British  built  Shanghai  Nanking  Rail 
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Ik  (l  with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
H  ir  the  through  service  to  Europe  via  Siberia. 
From  the  profits  of  this  ably-managed  line 
was  built  the  famous  Peking-Kalgan  Railway 
over  the  Nankow  Pass  and  under  the  Great 
Wall,  the  first  line  to  be  financed,  engineered, 
and  built  exclusively  by  the  Chinese.  The 
earnings  of  the  Imperial  Railways  of  North 
China  are  also  to  be  drawn  on  for  a  230-mile 
extension  from  Kalgan  to  Suiyuan,  in  the 
northwesl  of  Shanshi  Province,  near  the 
Mongolian  frontier.  Suiyuan  will  be  the 
junction  of  two  lines  of  great  importance. 
The  6rs1  of  these  to  be  built  will  be  an  800- 
mile  extension  across  the  Gobi  Desert  to 
Urga  and  on  to  Kiachta,  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  there  to  meet  a  100-mile  spur 
thrown  off  from  the  Trans-Siberian 
Irkutsk.  This  cut-off,  which  will  save  at 
least  three  days  on  the  running  time  between 
Peking  and  Europe,  as  well  as  incalculably 
strengthening  China's  weakened  grip  upon 
Mongolia,  is  likely  to  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  five  or  six  years,  though  the  pre  nit  fric- 
tion between  Russia  and  China  may  gi\  e  it 
an  indefinite  setback. 

Tin-  other  line  from  Suiyuan  is  of  especial 
interest  as  being  the  main  link  in  a  threat 
Central  Asian  transcontinental  railway.  The 
projected  line  will  proceed  southwesterly  to 
Langchow,  thence  northwesterly  to  Rami, 
and  finally  westerly  to  Kashgar,  the  capital 
of  Chinese  Turkestan.  From  Kashmir  a 
200-mile  extension  would  unite  this  line  with 
the  Russian  Central  Asian  Railway  from 
Tashkent  at  its  terminus  at  Andijah.  China's 
principal  interest  in  this  line  will  be  in 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  her  far-flung 
Turkestan  outposts;  the  country  traversed 
is  too  largely  desert  to  yield  much  traffic, 
while  as  a  means  of  reaching  Europe  this 
route  could  hardly  hope  to  vie  with  the 
shortened  Trans  Sib;  nan. 

Illl     JAPANES]     SYSTEM 

The  Japanese  railway  system  is  like  that  oi 
India  in  that  the  main  trunks  of  it  may  ln- 
said  to  be  complete,  making  the  filling  in 
between  these  with  a  network  oi branches  the 
chief  concern  of  the  future.  Railway  con- 
struction was  inaugurated  with  the  building 
of  the  Yokohama-Tokyo  line  in  1870.  This 
eighteen  miles  oi  line,  which  js  now  being 
quadruple-tracked,  was  opened  in  1872,  and 
two   years    later    the    Kobe-Osaka    line    oi 

twenty    miles'   was    finished.      In    1885    there 
wert'  225  miles  of  state  lines  and  135  mile-  of 

private,  but  the  next  fifteen  years  brought  the 


private-built  mileage  up  to  nearly  3000,  while 
the  state  lines  just  touched  950.  In  1905 
seventeen  of  the  Leading  private  lines — - 
miles  were  bought  by  the  government  for 
$240,000,000.  so  that  at  the  end  of  1910  the 
mileage  stood,  state  lines.  4863,  private  lines. 
507,  making  a  total  of  5370,  with  313  mih 
course  of  construction. 

Tin-  existing  Japanese  gauge  i-  3  ft.  6  in., 
but  this  having  proved  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands of   the   increasing   traffic,   a   general 
broadening  to  4  ft.  .S'_.   in.   is  to  be  under- 
taken,   that    of    the    700-mile    trunk    from 
Tokyo  to  Shimoneseki — a  twelve-year  tas 
being  now   under  way.     Out   of  a  total  of 
Si  14,000,000  to  be  spent  for  broad-gauging, 
it  is  estimated  that  £22,500,000  must  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  materials  from  abroad, 
the  principal  items  being  rails  and 
ries,  girders,  machinery  for  machine  si 
engines,  wheels,  cars,  and  machines  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.     American  firms,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  awarded  a  share  of 

the  contracts. 

In  the  year  1010-11,  107,000,000  passen- 
gers and  32.000,000  tons  of  freight  were  car- 
ried on  all  Japanese  lim  -  -  traffic  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  $55,000,000.  The  net 
profits  of  the  4863  miles  of  state  line-  aggre- 
gated $6,500,000, — not  a  very  -  tory 
figure. 

The   administrative   organization   of   the 

Imperial  Railways  consists  of  a  head  office 
okyo,  with  five  district  superintendent 
offices  to  supervise  the  lines  under  traffic 
Special  offices  are  opened  to  take  char- 
lines  under  construction.  Generally  speaking, 
Japanese  railways  retlect  European  rather 
than  American  influence,  in  spite  of  which 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  sell  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment. Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  more  self- 
sufficient  in  the  matter  of  railway  supplies, 
however,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  contracts  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  broad-gauging  undertaking  will  be 
the  last  really  Large  orders  to  go  abroad. 

Japan's  railway  activity  in  Formosa  has 
consisted  principally  oi  pushing  a  solidly- 
built  main  line  down  the  fertile  and  well- 
populated  v  -t  of  the  big  island,  from 
which  branches  will  be  throw  n  into  tin-  moun- 
tainous interior  a-  fast  a-  the  war-like  tribes 

ari   brought  under  control. 

M  WClll  KI  \\     I  IN  1)    AND 

PROJ1  I 
M.mchurian  railway  history  is  a  record  of 
Russian  and  Japanese  rather  than  Chinese 
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TRAINS  WORKING  UP  A  SWITCHBACK  ON  CHINESE  MOUNTAIN  RAILWAY 
( Both  locomotives  shown  in  the  picture-  .irv  •  if  American  make) 


enterprise.     By  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 

Japan  succeeded  to  the  ripht  to  ojx'rate  the 

railways  which  Russia  had  built  in  Southern 

Manchuria,  and  since  the  war  the  trunk  line 

from  Dalny  to  Mukden  and  beyond  ha>  been 

practically  rebuilt,  while  both  strategical  and 

commercial  considerations  have  been  taken 

into  account  in  constructing  and  projecting 

Japan  had  full  opportunity 

to  karri  of  the  disadvantage  ofa  narrow-gauge 

in  handling  rudi  traffic  in  war  time,  and 

mly  i-  -h<-  broadening  all  of  her  main 

home,  but  those  on  the  mainland  of 

veil.     Beginnj  in,  opp 

Shin.  oo-mile  line  .un^-  Korea 

to  W'iju  on  the  Manchurian  border  i 

tdardized.     The   [50-mile  section  t<> 
ilready  been  broadened. 
Th'  trunk  line  which  tin-  Chin 

projected    to    run    north    from    Chincho* 

huria  to  1     '  ihar,  <>n 

'1  on  to  Aigun  on  t  he 

Ami;-  •  n  lin.iiK  i(l  by    \meri- 

■  utr.K  lor         J  ipan 
urn  io  ice  this 
1  ording  to  thi 

thai    tin  ir   <  urt 
K 
I 
•.orld  thai  the  ' 

;i  .1  101 '  file  of  .t  promii 

il  the 

whi(  h  thro.-,    hi  iiit<  • 


lijjht  on  the  true  status  of  the  great  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  One  stated,  in  effect,  that 
three  bills  had  recently  passed  the  Russian 
Duma  authorizing  work  which,  by  1915,  will 
bring  the  total  amount  invested  in  that  line 
up  to  Si .000,000,000.  The  second  item 
stated  that  the  through  passengers  on  the 
T  ran— Siberian  in  the  year  1010  had  num- 
bered 5022,  paying  a  total  of  S050.000  in 
fares,  -an  increase  of  j6  per  cent,  over  1000. 
"Local  traffic,"  comments  the  editor,  "must 
be  the  main  support  of  thi^  greal  road  as 
far  a^  it  i-.  supported  by  traffic."  Of  course 
traffic,  through  and  local,  Is  alike  incidental 
to  the  Trans-Siberian's  influence  a->  a  possible 
mover  of  armii 

["he  work  which  was  authorized  for  the 
Trail  — Siberian  in  1010  i-  being  actively 
pushed  .it  all  points,  and  when  completed 
will  leave  that  line  double  tracked  through 
out  it  -  ■'.  hole  lengt  h  of  6  1 1  miles  and  \\  it  h 
double  approa<  hi  al  both  1  h(  Pa<  ifi(  and 
European  end  I  hi  most  important  pai  1  ol 
the  inv.   program   is   the  buili  line, 

starting  from  Koinga,  on  1  he  I  •  nan, 

and  run;  to  inil<        •  1  he    \1nn1 

1.  ■  he  jinn  ti 1  the  I  'i 

1  li  t  h>    I      uri,  to  dhci 

line  ha  -  aln  1  n  built  from  Vladi 

ii      line, 

an   all    Ru 

appr  thi    Pacifu       hi  ■ 

ted  i"  be  und<  1  •  fore 

1  I    ol    il  oi    line 

will  ,0,000,000. 
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The  several  military  railways  which  Russia  Railway  from  Stamboul,  is  being  carried  1250 
Bung  out  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  Afghanis-  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Bus- 
tan,  and  Chinese  Turkestan  upward  of  hi-  sorah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  touch- 
teeji  years  ago,  cheaply  built  in  the  first  place,  ing  on  the  way  Aleppo,  the  metropolis  of 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  had  state  of  Syria.  Mosul,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
disrepair.  They  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  and  Bagdad,  the  one-time  capital  of  the 
that  condition  jusl  as  long  as  Britain  is  able  Kalipbs.  The  concession  for  building  the  000 
to  maintain  her  present  rather  precarious  miles  from  Konia  t<  B  gdad  is  in  the  hands 
entente  with  Russia.  When  that  fails  we  of  a  German  company,  the  general  man 
may  look  for  renewed  railway  activity  all  of  which.  Meissner  Pasha,  has  an  enviable 
along  the  line.  record  of  twenty-eight  years  in  railw.,;    1 

struction  in  Turkey,     The   ss°  miles  from 

gmdihoning  as.  \  inNOR,     "wlgeim  gdad  1()  hyissoT^t  ^  a  ^nsequence  of 

IKAI  '  "  TO  MED  A  political  jealousies,  will  probably  he  partici- 
Turkey  -in-Asia  has  a  very  considerable  pated  in  equally  by  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
railway  mileage,  the  most  and  best  of  which  is  and  Great  Britain.  The  Germans  have  a 
in  the  old  and  settled  provinces  of  Asia  very  liberal  kilomel  guarantee  for  their 
Minor.  These  latter  lines  are  mostly  Ger-  part  of  the  line,  which  is  being  put  through  as 
man  built  and  are  generally  well  run  and  a  standard  gauge  of  the  most  substantial  de- 
fairly  prosperous.  Nearly  every  line  has  scription.  There  are  no  great  engineering 
one  or  more  extensions  in  hand,  and  another  problems  to  be  solved  at  any  point,  but  the 
decade  will  find  Asia  Minor  well  covered  with  expense  of  transporting  building  materials 
a  network  of  rails.  The  curtailment  of  and  the  absence  of  stone  ballasting  rock  in  all 
Turkey-in-Europe  will  undoubtedly  greatly  of  lower  Mesopotamia  is  going  to  make  con- 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  Ottoman  struction  very  expensive. 
Empire  in  Asia.  The  writer  recently  traversed  nearly  the 
From  Beirut,  in  Syria,  a  finely  built  French  entire  route  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  by  cara- 
narrow-gauge  line  runs  north,  through  the  van,  finding  either  active  construction  or  the 
Lebanon  mountains,  250  miles  to  Aleppo,  final  surveys  in  progress  at  all  points.  I'n- 
with  an  easterly  branch  to  Damascus  on  the  less  the  Balkan  war  may  encourage  Arab 
edge  of  tin'  desert.  Damascus  is  the  north-  uprisings  through  draining  this  part  of  tiie 
em  terminus  of  the  much-talked-o!"  Hedjaz,  country  of  troops,  it  i>  very  likely  that  the 
or  Mecca,  railway-,  which  was  planned  to  Bosphorus  and  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  in 
handle  the  pilgrim  traffic.  The  Turks  availed  touch  by  rail  by  the  beginning  of  1017.  at 
themselves  of  German  help  in  the  construe-  which  time  the  completion  of  two  of  th<  great 
tion  of  this  line,  but,  unfortunately,  have  Mesopotamian  irrigation  projects  will  further 
tried  to  manage  it  themselves.  The  opposi-  open  the  way  for  this  ancient  cradle  of  civili- 
tion  of  the  tribesmen  made  it  impossible  to  zation  to  come  again  to  its  own. 
build  beyond  Medina,  and  the  completed  Soo 

miles    is    probably    the    worst    run.    and    the  nv   k\h    PROM    EUROPE    to  INDIA 
worst  run  down,  piece  of  railway  in  the  world. 

Tin'  pilgrim  traffic  has  also  been  most  disap-  To  complete  our  survey  oi  Asia  we  have 
pointing,  fully  So  per  cent,  of  the  visitors  to  now    but    to    consider    briefly    the    probable 
Mecca,  according  to  statistics  covering  the  route  oi   the   long-clamored-for   Europe-to- 
last  five  years,  having  gone  by  the  old  sea  India  railway.     Both  on  the  score  of  direct- 
route  to  Jedda.      The  short   French  line  from  ness  and  the  character  oi  the  country  trav- 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  has  had  a  precarious  i\is:  I.  the  ideal  course  for  such  a  line  would 
ence  for  main   years, principally  on  account  be  from  Constantinople  to  Bussorah  by  the 
0   Jaffa's  deficiencies  as  a  port.     Should  the  Bagdad  Railway  as  outlined  above,  and  on  to 
lurks  carry  out   their  project  of  a  line  from  Karachi  by  an  extension  down  the  wist  side 
the  harbor  of  Caifa,  a  little  farther  north,  it  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  across  Baluchistan, 
would  practically  tone  the  French  road  to  German  control  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  how- 
suspend,  ever,  makes  this  route  irrevocably  unaccept- 
able to  Britain, 
mi    famous  bagdao  railway  A  number  of  patriotic  Britons  are  advocat- 
ing an    "All    Red"   route,   cutting  aCTOSS   to 
But  Turkey's  biggest  and  most  important  Bussorah    from    Sue/,    and    from    there    to 
railway    project    is    the    line    which,    starting  Karachi  or  Ouctta.      There  are  several  objec- 
tion) Konia.  the  terminus  oi  the  Anatolian  tions  to  this,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
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CONCRETE  BRiDCE  vnTH  CUT  STONE  ABUTMENTS  ON   PEK1NG-KALGAN   RAILROAD 

•f  China  forms  the 


that   the   Trans-Arabian   section,   tar   from 
being  surveyed,  ha  ven  been  explored. 

rtain  that  Turkey,  in  the  face 
of  German  opposition,  would  arrant  the  de- 
sired concession.  Finally,  a  railway  from 
Indi  en  if  finished,  would  still  be 

on  the  Oriental  side  of  the  Mediterranean; 
Wild  not  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the 
Indo-European  ii 
Thi-.  1  .nly  the  Trans-Persian  line, 

projected  to  be  huilt  by  Russia  and  India  in 

ilient  facts  in 
with  which  may  be  brief!) 
I  is  planned  1  itfa  the  I 

I.  iku   at    Aliat,    tin-   dis- 
points  on   the 


mill 


Li 


il.ir 

iid  ;ill  the  ■  ,  tin 

H  ..tl.lv 


acquiesce  in  the  British  proposal  to  end  it  at 
Merman,  or  wherever  the  line  enters  the 
British  sphere.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable 
'that  three  different  gauges  may  be  stipulated 
for  the  line— 5-ft.  in  Russia,  the  ordinary 
4-ft.,  s:  j  in.  in  Persia,  and  5-ft.,  6  in.  in  Balu- 
chistan. The  capita]  COSl  Of  the  whole  .?ooo 
miles  of  line  from  Aliat  to  Karachi  is  esti- 
d  it  v  i  7;. 000,000,  and  it  is  figured  that 
it  would  have  to  face  an  annual  deficit  of  at 

.^00,000,  to  he  made  up  by  subsidies 
from  India  and  Russia. 

During  tin-  past  year  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  which  has  shown  for  some  time  an 
apparently    in<  iliancj    in    a<  1  eding 

ian  |ir<.  •        East      we 

need  go  no  further  back   than   the  Shi 
in<  ident  in  point     has  come 

•  ■>  I  he   1  onSl  I  II'  I  i"li 

of  the  Trai     Persiai 

;  i  he  opinion 

l.  hot  Ii  and 

Itifj  tin 
laboi  India'    all 

tern  flan!    to  1  he  Ru 

!     mtll  Ii    OUt    [K)l  <  n 
•  I   both  pal 
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A  COUNTRY  STATION   IN  CHINA.  .-MOWING  CONCRETE  AND  MACADAM  'KM  AND 

OVERHEAD  CROSSING 

(Th> 


in<  n  ase  to  a  point  that  would  force  the-  gov- 
ernment to  modify  greatly,  if  not  abandon 
entirely,  a  project  that  would  so  inevitably 
play  into  the  hands  of  a  power  whose  friend- 
ship to  England  hangs  only  by  the  tenuous 
thread  of  a  very  precarious  entente.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  in  this  part  of  Asia 
when  strategic  exigencies  can  be  subordinated 
to  commercial. 

No  one  who  has  sounded  beneath  the  sur- 
face eddies  into  the  real  undercurrents  of 
Near  Eastern  politics  will  deny  that  there  is 
much  food  for  thought  in  the  words  of  an  old 
Turkish  official  whom  I  met  one  evening  at 
the  camp  of  some  Bagdad  Railway  engineers 
near  Babylon. 

"Germany  may  build  railway-,"  he  -aid; 
"and  England  may  build  railways,  and 
France  may  build  railways;  and  in  the  end 
the  Great  While  Hear  will  come  down  to  the 


Persian  Gulf  and  take  his  drink.  If  the  rail- 
ways happen  to  lie  in  his  way  he  will  probably 
take  them  also." 

It  is  a  long  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  but 
one   cannot  ven    a    hurried   survey  of 

Asiatic  railway  development  without  noting 
that  the  unretreating  shadow  of  the  i 
Hear  reaches  all  the  way  , 

The  course  of  the  future  railway  line-  of 
Asia,  like  the  course  of  the  lines  demarking 
the  political  boundaries,  depend-  less  upon 
what  happens  in  that  continent  than  on 
what  happens  in  Europe.  With  peace  be- 
tween the  great  powers  Asia's  present  mile- 
age may  easily  be  doubled  in  the  next  de- 
cade; with  the  prospect  of  a  genera]  war 
continuing  to  loom  as  darkly  as  during  the 
past  year  the  uncertainty  cannot  but  rel 
all  but  strategic  development. 


rYPK    \i    -ii  I  I    BRIDGE  (>N    Illl    Hi  DJAZ  RAILROAD,  BUILT  BY    TURKEY  TO  ASSIST  IN  CARRY) 
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HOW  THE    IOWA  STATE  COLLEGES 
ARE   GETTING  TOGETHER 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  BOYD 

(Chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education) 


COINCIDENT  with  the  development  of 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
recent  years  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
these  institutions  to  one  another  in  a  given 
State  has  become  probably  the  most  vital 
question  with  which  any  of  them  has  had  to 
deal.  In  all  States  where  the  agricultural 
colleges  are  organized  as  institutions  apart 
from  the  State  universities,  institutional 
rivalry  has  tended  to  outweigh  consider- 
ations looking  toward  a  consistent  system 
of  education.  In  Michigan,  for  example, 
and  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  the  Uakotas.  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  and  other  States,  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  designed  under  the  Morrill 
Act  to  afford  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  have  vigorously  en- 
deavored to  become  rival  State  universities. 
In  one  instance  an  agricultural  college  even 
launched  a  college  of  medicine,  although  a 
struggling  college  of  medicine  existed  at  the 
university  of  that  State;  in  another  a  State 
univ  to-day     i-     planning     extended 

courses  in  agriculture,  although  this  institu- 
tion is  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  it-  Mate  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Michigan,  thi-  sort  of  rivalry 
has  incr  in  proportion  to  the 

ith  which  these  institutions  have 
beer.  ted  by  their  n  >mmon- 

wealth-.  resuhinf  always  in 
confusion  of  purjx<-<-,   and   lowering  of 
standar-  Iowa, 

through  r<\  of  Education,  has 

the-  most  'Nation 

rd  looking  toward  the  betterment 
of  theme  conditions.    It  is  my  purpose  now  to 

riefly  the  action  taken  by  thi-  hoard 
and  the    board 

guid' 

:f  I'  \U' 

:    ifitrodu<  tion,  let 
for  th-  iK  h  .1     Min- 

Illinoi 
led  to  ...I 

lege*     with 


systems  which  have  satisfied  the  people  of 
these  commonwealths  and  have  made  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  the  country  at  large. 
However,  not  a  few  of  the  States,  which  elect- 
ed to  have  their  land-grant  colleges  separate 
from  their  universities  have  creditable  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts.  But  under  the  latter  conditions 
there  are  elements  of  weakness  which  are  in- 
herent. In  Iowa  this  is  what  happened: 
The  State  has  created  three  institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  State  University  at 
Iowa  City,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  and  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Cedar  Falls,  each  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  institution.  From  the  be- 
ginning each  has  developed  with  little  refer- 
ence to  the  others.  This  sequence  was  natural 
since  no  unifying  principle  existed  as  a  basis 
for  their  growth.  Neither  was  there  ade- 
quate authority  to  compel  the  recognition  of 
such  a  principle. 

WASTEFTJ]     RIVALRIES    AM)    DUPLICATIONS 

The  result  of  this  isolated  growth  is  that, 
while  the  work  at  each  institution  has  been, 
on    the    whole,    creditable,    the    rivalry    and 

competition  among  them  have  led  to  waste 
and  useless  duplication,  lowering  the  stand- 
ard which  might  have  been  attained.  Session 
after  session  as  these  institutions  urged  their 
claini-  for  supporl  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  the  leaders  of  the  two  bodies 
of  th.it  Assembly  recognized  the  evils  of  the 

Situation.       I  he)     fell    that    the    Stale    should 
lor  it     c     ji'-ndiliirr  upon   liij/lnr  edu<  ■* 
tion   thp  ing 

th.-  int<  r<  ''<■  uim1  ngle  de 

sir    plan,    and    not    three    independent 
mpeting  w  it h  one  anol h< 

i  rccuri  "it  In  < i.  I 
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them  was  made  in  a  haphazard  fashion  with 
little  idea  of  the  real  merits  of  the  respective 
askings.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
scientious  of  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  many  years,  and  a  leader  in  the 
Senate,  recently  described  the  situation  in 
these  words: 

The  members  of  the  legislature  could  look  on  in 

a  helpless  sort  of  way  and  realize  perfectly  well 
I  hat  things  were  not  as  they  should  be  in  connec- 
tion  with   the  three  institutions.       They  could   see 

the  wastefulness  ol  rivalry  that  was  unjustifiable 

and  of  duplications  that  were  worse  than  folly; 
and  yet  they  were  powerless,  in  the  brief  period 
during  which  the  sessions  lasted,  to  bring  about 
any  betterment  of  conditions.  There  was  not  a 
member  of  the  appropriations  committee  which 

listened  to  the  hearings  of  the  institutions  but  who 

knew  these  things  and  finally  became  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  remedy  them  was  through 
one  board  with  large  power  to  act. 

Al   IIIOKI  \\    CEN  Ik  M.IZF.D 

Guided  by  conviction  such  as  this,  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly   six   years  ago  appointed  a 

joint  committee  to  "investigate  the  system 
of  management  and  affairs  of  the  State's  edu- 
cational institutions."  This  committee  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  this  and  other  States,  and  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  single  governing 
board  to  take  over  the  government  of  the 
State  University,  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State 
Teachers  College.  The  Thirty-third  Gen- 
eral Assembly  then,  in  1909,  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  this  report,  created 
such  a  form  of  government  for  these  institu- 
tions by  placing  them  under  the  control  of 
the  Iowa  State  Hoard  of  Education.  This 
board  was  given  large  power  and  the  three 
former  boards  which  controlled  the  institu- 
tions were  dissolved. 

The  new  board  consists  of  nine  members 
who  work  in  conjunction  with  a  Finance 
Committee  of  three  members.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  are  appointed 
by  the  board,  each  member  of  the  committee 
receiving  an  annual  salary  of  Ss.500.  The 
board  itself  serves  without  remuneration  ex- 
cept lor  a  f>cr  diem  to  cover  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

COORDINATION    01     11  avium;   CENTERS 

Almost  as  soon  as  this  board  came  into 
power  it  began  to  stud)'  its  task  ol  coordina- 
tion. Within  a  short  period  it  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  educational  theory  alone 
Could    not    solve   the   problem    before   it.      It 


mixed  the  sentimental  and  political  his- 
tory about  each  of  the  institutions  as  valu- 
able assets;  it  wished  to  conserve  these  ele- 
ments and  to  progress  in  so  far  as  possible 
with  the  advice  and  good  will  of  all  con- 
cerned. But  that  there  would  be  opposition 
to  any  plan  of  coordination  which  might  be 
suggested  was  plain  from  the  beginning.  In- 
stitutions, developed  as  these  have  been, 
would  not  willingly  cease  to  be  independent 
centers,  competing  with  one  another,  and 
become    cooperating    center  The    board 

realized  both  the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  task  and  took  three  years  in  which  to 
study  its  problem  and  to  obtain  the  best 
non-partisan  expert  advice  obtainable. 

Finally  a  majority  of  the  board  came  to 
feel  that  two  paramount  duplications  were 
without  justification  and  positively  harmful, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  us< 
expenditure  of  money,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  inefficiency.  These  duplica- 
tions grew  out  of  the  facts,  first,  that 
instruction  in  engineering  existed  at  the 
University  and  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts;  and,  second, 
that  instruction  in  liberal  arts  was  main- 
tained at  the  University  and  also  at  the 
State   Teachers  College. 

I  \(,IM  BRING     1  "Al  (.11  I     IN     rWO    I'i   '• 

It  was  found  that  the  engineering  depart- 
ment at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts  was  founded  in  [869;  that 
the  value  of  its  plant  and  equipment  approxi- 
mated £550,000.  It-  -alary  budget  was 
$00,000:  its  number  of  professors  ^4;  in- 
structors 16;  students  5S9.  On  the  other 
hand  the  board  found  that  the  Collegi 
Applied  Science  at  the  University  was  created 
in  1005.  The  value  of  this  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  about  S^oi.ooo;  salary  budget  $36,- 
000;  number  oi  professors  8;  instructors  10; 
students  1(15.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  con- 
ned ion  that  engineering  had  been  taught  in  a 

meager  fashion  at  the  University  for  many 
years;  but  the  College  of  Applied  Scien. 
now  organized  was  established  in  1905.    The 
University  budget   in  engineering  prior  to 

1005  had  never  been  as  much  as  So. 000  per 
annum.  Believing,  therefore,  that  it  was 
absolutely  unjustifiable  for  the  Slate  to 
maintain  within  1:5  miles  of  each  other  two 

engineering  schools  covering  practically  the 

same  field,  the  board  decided  to  discontinue 
the  College  of  Applied  Science  at  the  Univer- 

sitv  and  to  concentrate  the  engineering  work 

at  Ames. 
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TWO    COLLEGES    OP   LIBERAL   ARTS 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  was  es- 
tablished in  the  early  '70's  to  train  teachers 
for  the  common  schools,  and  for  many  years 
it  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  normal  school. 
Latterly  it  became  ambitious  to  extend  its 
field  to  the  granting  of  collegiate  degrees, 
and  it  has  gone  even  to  the  extent  of  offer- 
ing graduate  work.  The  board  holds — and 
in  this  position  it  is  sustained  by  educa- 
tors generally — that  the  University  is  the 
natural  center  for  a  school  of  education  of 
college  grade.  There  exist  at  the  University, 
and  must  always  exist  there,  strong  depart- 
ments in  modern  and  ancient  languages, 
mathematics,  history,  philosophy,  psychology 
and  in  all  of  the  sciences,  together  with  ex- 
tensive libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums. 
Why  should  the  State  duplicate  this  work 
within  eighty  miles  of  the  University?  As 
President  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin aptly  puts  it,  "A  college  of  education 
as  a  thing  apart  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
is  unthinkable.  The  only  {x>ssible  way  by 
which  the  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls  could 
satisfactorily  give  the  work  of  a  college  of 
education  would  be  for  it  to  become  also  a 
college  of  liberal  arts,  and  thus  duplicate  the 
very  central  work  of  the  University." 

It  was  wrong,  moreover,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board,  for  the  Teachers  College  to 
take  up  this  OoUege  work,  because  in  thus 
developing  itself  into  a  college  the  institution 
could  not  but  neglect  the  real  work  for  which 
The  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  rural  and  elementary 
schools  of  Iowa  are  inadequate,  and  the 
board  has  recommended  to  the  legislature 
the  establishment  of  additional  normal 
schooU  to  aid  in   t  hi  -   gn  i:  -perhaps 

the  greatest  which  th-  baa  to  do. 

whii  h  the  board  ha- 1 
looking  :  right  co-ordination  are  as 
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cause  this  subject  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
connection  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in 
liberal  culture  which  already  exist  at  the 
University,  but  which  do  not  and  cannot 
without  further  expensive  duplication  exist 
at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  asking  too  much  to 
expect  the  institutions  to  give  up  willingly 
anything  they  possess.  But  the  board  is  con- 
fident that  in  the  long  run  the  new  plan  will 
work  out  to  the  increased  advantage  both  of 
the  institutions  themselves  and  of  the  State 
as  a  whole.  Under  the  plan  as  outlined,  no 
opportunity  now  existing  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation in  Iowa  has  been  in  any  wise  cur- 
tailed; on  the  contrary,  the  facilities  for  se- 
curing an  education  have  been  increased  and 
the  advantages  which  these  institutions  have 
to  offer  will  be  brought  home  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  than  ever  before. 

WHAT    REORGANIZATION    MEANS 

Under  the  old  plan  Iowa  had  one  State 
University  and  two  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  struggling  to  become  uni- 
versities. Under  the  new  plan  Iowa  has  a 
strengthened  University,  a  stronger  agricul- 
tural college,  and  a  stronger  normal  school, 
each  with  its  scope  defined  as  follows: 

First,  at  the  University  is  a  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  surrounded  by  a  group  of  colleges 
which  offer,  in  the  main,  professional  train- 
ing. These  are  a  graduate  college;  a  col- 
lege of  education  for  the  training  of  high 
school    1<  and    school   superintendents 

and  principals;  a  college  of  fine  arts;  a  col- 
lege of  medicine,  and  a  college  of  homeo- 
pathic medicine  equipped  to  give  efficient 
training  in  medicine,  the  object  being  quality 
rather  than  quantity;  and  colleges  of  law, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 

.did,  the  -'  <>pe  of  the  [owa  I  !ol 
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QUARTERLY 


THE  North  American  Review,  now  in  its 
ninety-eighth  year,  is  more  concerned 
than  ever  with  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects. A  series  of  articles  on  Socialism,  by  A. 
Maurice  Low,  was  begun  in  January.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Walter  S.  Allen,  who  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Electric  Light  Commissioners,  pre- 
sented in  an  article  on  "Some  Problems  of 
Public  Ownership,"  the  results  of  studies 
that  he  has  recently  conducted  in  this  field 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
during  the  past  two  years  is  described  by  Mr. 
Logan  G.  McPherson,  and  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  North  A  merican  appeared  the  first 
paper  in  a  series  by  Albert  Fink  on  "Trust 
Regulation." 

Among  the  other  articles  in  the  North 
American  are  "Cabinet  Officers  in  Congress" 
by  Perry  Bermont;  "The  Canal  Diplomacy: 
A  British  View,"  by  Leopold  Grahame; 
"Our  Policy  in  Nicaragua,"  by  "A  Friend  of 
Justice;"  and  "Europe  and  the  War,"  by 
Sydney  Brooks. 

The  Forum  for  January  opens  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Balkan  question  by  Edwin 
Many  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Freeman's  article  on 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  summarized  on  page  227. 
In  the  February  Forum  Mr.  E.  E.  Miller  dis- 
cusses "The  Negro  Problem  as  a  Southerner 
Sees  It."  Walter  Lippmann  writes  on  "The 
Taboo  in  Politics,"  Cosmo  Hamilton  on 
"Empty  Churches,"  and  Marian  Cox  on 
"The  Man-made  Woman  of  Japan." 

At  present  the  closest  approach  to  an 
American  counterpart  of  the  English  quar- 
terly is  the  Yale  Review.  Prom  the  current 
Dumber  of  this  interesting  publication  we 
have  selected  Professor  Emery's  article  on 
'The  Democrats  and  the  Tariff"  for  more 
extended  comment  onpage  215.    The  number 

Contains  several  Other  articles  of  current   in- 

terest,  for  example,  the  "  Popular  Flection  of 
Senators,"  by  Max  Parrand;  "The  Modern 

Newspaper,"  by  A.  Maurice  Low;  and  "Re- 
sults of  Animal  Experimentation,"  by  I>r. 
Burnside   Foster.      The  latter  article  is  an 


able  and  well-considered  defense  of  the  prac- 
tice of  vivisection.  Dr.  Foster  shows  that 
experimentation  on  animals  results  in  an  ad- 
vancement of  medical  and  surgical  knowl- 
edge that  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other 
way,  that  such  advancement  directly  bene- 
fits humanity  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  animal  experimentation 
should  be  both  permitted  and  encouraged  by 
every  one  who  has  human  welfare  earnestly 
at  heart. 

The  scientific  journals  published  by  the 
political  and  economic  departments  of  the 
universities  contain  in  the  course  of  the  year 
not  a  few  articles  of  general  interest,  such  as 
the  discussion  of  the  legal  minimum  v 
by  Sidney  Webb,  in  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  (University  of  Chicago),  an  ab- 
stract of  which  appears  on  page  216. 

The  current  number  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Review  (Princeton.  N.  J.)  contains  arti- 
cles on  "Transportation  and  Comjx-tition  in 
South  American  Markets,"  by  H.  Parker 
Willis,  and  "Agricultural  Credit  in  the 
United  State.-."  by  I"..  W.  Kemmerer.  not  to 
speak  of  various  documents,  technical 
nomic  contributions,  and  reports  on  legisla- 
tion, which  go  to  make  up  an  exceedingly 
"meaty"  number  of  this  publication. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Columbia 
University,  New  York)  covers  such  topic 
"Recent  Tax  Reforms  Abroad,"  (by  E.R.  \. 
Seligman);  "Russian  American  Commercial 
Relations,"  (by  J.  Y.  Hogan);  "Forestalling 
the  Direct  Primary  in  Oregon,"  (by  J.  1). 
Barnett);  and  "  Political  Parties  in  Japan," 
(by  !'.  W.  Clemei 

One  other  American  quarterly  which 
should  never  be  omitted  from  such  a  category 
as  this  is  the  SeWQHet  Review,  published  by 
the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tennessee.  This  admirable  periodical  is 
now  in  its  twenty-first  year  and  its  contribu- 
tors represent  not  the  South  alone,  but  prac- 
tically every  section  oi  the  country.  In  the 
current  number  Prof.  R.  D.  O'I.eary.  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  writes  on  "The  V 
Empirical   of    Professions'"—  teaching;    Prof. 
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A.  Marinoni,  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  "A  Day  of  Giorgine;"  Prof.  D.  R.  Anderson, 
on  "The  Poetry  of  Charles  Baudelaere;''  of  Richmond  College,  on  "A  Jeffersonian 
Prof .  Jared  S.  Moore,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Leader:  William  Branch  Giles;"  and  David 
University,  on  "The  Religious  Significance  Barton  Key,  of  the  Southern  University, 
of  the  Philosophy  of  William  James;"  Mar-  Greensboro,  Alabama,  on  '"The  Dramatic 
garet  Sherwood,  the  well-known  novelist,  on   Element  in  the  Illiad." 


THE  POPULAR  MONTHLIES 


AFTER  devoting,  in  its  January  number, 
a  rather  unusual  amount  of  space  to  for- 
eign politics,  the  Atlantic  returns,  in  February, 
'.merican  topics,  largely  social  and  eco- 
nomic. "The  Farmer  and  Finance"  is  the 
title  of  an  admirable  survey,  by  the  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  agricultural  banking 
and  land-credit  systems  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Herrick  sees  no  reason  why  the  principle  of 
debenture  bonds,  secured  by  long-time  real 
estate  loans,  payable  by  amortization  should 
not  be  successfully  applied  in  this  country. 
He  believes  that  long-term  farm  mortgage 
loans — running  fifty  years  or  more — would 
be  a  decided  stimulant  to  the  development  of 
efficient  scientific  farming 

Mr.  Randolph  S.  B<»urne  offer-  a  Study  of 
'The  Social  Order  in  an  American  Town." 
Some  readers  may  be  inclined  to  differ  with 
Mr.  Bourne  in  his  as-ertion  that  the  best  and 
most  typical  qualities  of  American  life  are  to 
be  found  in  suburban  town-.  However,  the 
fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  American 
families  are  yearly  making  their  homes  in 
surburban  towns  fully  justifies  the  attention 
that  Mr.  Kourne  devotes  in  hi-  article  to  a 
representative  community  of  this  type. 

A  feature  that  no  one  would  naturally  Ux>k 
for  in  the  Atlantic  Letters  of  a 

'  Jut."  authorof  these  letters, 
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In  the  February  Atlantic  appears  also  the 
diary  of  a  young  Quaker,  Cyrus  Guernsey 
Pringle,  who  in  1863  was  drafted  for  service 
in  the  Union  army.  Through  religious  scru- 
ples he  refused,  under  any  considerations,  to 
bear  arms,  and  although  a  well-to-do  uncle 
offered  to  pay  the  price  of  a  substitute,  the 
young  man's  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  tempt  another  to  commit,  in  his  place, 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  sin.  The  editors  of 
the  Atlantic,  believing  the  diary  to  be  remark- 
able, both  as  a  study  of  character  and  as  the 
record  of  an  extraordinary  experience,  now 
give  it  to  the  public. 

The  January  instalment  of  the  Century's 
"  After-the-War  Series,''  which  we  briefly  men- 
tioned last  month,  consists  of  President  John- 
son 's  side  of  the  impeachment  case  as  presented 
in  his  correspondence,  and  summarized  by 
Gaillard  Hunt,  together  with  entertaining 
anecdotes  of  the  President  related  by  Major 
Benjamin  C.Truman,  who  was  his  Secretary. 

Some  of  the  striking  contrasts  between 
European  and  American  waterways  are 
pointed  out  in  an  article  entitled  "American 
Waterway-  and  the  'Pork  Barrel,''  by 
Hubert  Bruce  Fuller.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Fuller  -how-  that  the  waste  resulting 
from  our  method  of  permitting  politics  to 
di<  taie  appropriations  has  kept  us  far  behind 
other  countries  in  the  matter  of  river  trans- 
portation. The  views  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
on  opera  in  New  York  are  se1  forth  in  an 
article  by  Algernon  St.  |<>lin  Brenon.  "The 
Human  Side  of  foseph  Jefferson"  is  the  Bub- 
j«  <  1  ..I  an  entertain  U  h  by  Mary  Shaw. 

Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  oi  Yale,  records 
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The  leading  feature  of  Harper's  is  explorer 
Stefansson's  account  of  his  quest  in  the 
Arctic,  illustrated  with  many  photographs 
of  eskimos  and  their  snow  houses  taken  by 
the  author.  Another  travel  article  of  interest 
is  Stewart  W.  White's  "On  the  Way  to 
Africa."  Archaeology  is  represented  by  Mr. 
H.  Newall  Wardle's  account  of  recent  dis- 
coveries along  the  Red  River  in  Arkansas. 
The  article  is  aptly  entitled  "The  People  of 
the  Flints."  Professor  J.  Russell  Smith's 
optimistic  forecast  of  American  agriculture, 
or  rather  horticulture,  is  summarized  on  page 
219  of  this  number  of  the  REVIEW. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop, 
Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Commission,  for 
an  excellent  account  in  Scribner's  of  the 
French  regime  at  Panama.  The  world  has 
been  fairly  well  informed  about  the  methods 
employed  in  financing  the  Panama  Canal  en- 
terprise, but  little  was  known  in  this  country 
at  the  time  as  to  the  way  ill  which  the  money 
was  spent  on  the  isthmus.  The  story,  as  told 
by  Mr.  Bishop,  is  a  tale  of  unparalleled  waste 
and  extravagance. 

In  "Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an 
American  Point  of  View,"  also  in  Scribner's, 
Mr.  Price  Collier's  survey  of  the  educational 
methods  practised  in  the  Raiser's  dominions 
is  especially  suggestive  and  informing.  The 
writer  concludes  that  in  Germany  education 
thus  far  has  been  in  the  direction  of  fitting 
each  one  into  his  place  in  a  great  machine,  and 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment to  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  makes 
for  independence;  but  men  educate  them- 
selves into  independence,  and  that  time  is 
coming  swiftly  for  Germany. 

In 'Some  Early  Memories"  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  tells  how,  in  the  summer  of  1873, 
he  was  offered  by  Henry  Adams  the  assist- 
ant editorship  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, then  an  old  and  famous  quarterly,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  youthful  Lodge  as  one  of 
the  most  important  publications  in  the  world. 
"To  be  connected  with  it.  to  have  a  chance 
to  write  for  it,  was  a  dazzling  prospect  which 
1  had  never  dreamed  would  open  to  me  except 
ibly  after  long  years.  \ow  1  was  to  be 
one  of  its  editors.  I  trod  on  air  as  I  walked, 
and  the  whole  world  was  changed." 

The  fourth  article  in  President  John  Fin- 
ley's  admirable  series  "  I'he  French  in  the 
Heart   <n    America"  i-  concerned   with   those 

cities  which  have  developed  from  forts  and 

OD  various  river  frontages  in  the  interior  of 

the  United  State-. 
In  the  fifteen-cent  magazines,  besides  the 

usual  proportion  of  more  or  less  frivolous  ma- 


terial, serious  topics  have  a  prominent  place. 
Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more  mo- 
mentous than  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick's 
contribution  to  McClurcs,  which  he  titles 
"On  the  Trail  of  Immortality,-'  and  in  which 
he  gives  an  authorized  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful experiments  and  revolutionary  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  the  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  medicine. 

\  thrilling  story  of  adventure  is  that  told 
by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  also  in  McClure's, 
concerning  "The  Moving-Piciure  Machine  in 
the  Jungle.''  Hardly  less  exciting  is  "The 
Diary  of  a  New  York  Policeman,"  as  trans- 
literated by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  The  suc- 
cessive  instalments  of  this  story  reveal  the 
methods  that  have  been  employed  to  build 
up  the  metropolitan  system  of  graft-collec- 
tion. Oddly  enough,  a  parallel  series  of 
revelations  bearing  the  less  dignified,  if  not 
less  forceful  title,  "The  Diary  of  a  Cop,"  is 
appearing  in  the  American  Magazine.  The 
reader  may  take  his  choice  between  these 
autobiographical  records,  and  whatever  his 
decision  may  be,  he  is  quite  likely  to  learn 
more  about  New  York  police  methods  than 
he  was  taught  in  Sunday-school. 

The  American  has  begun  the  publication  of 
Brand  Whitlock's  autobiography  under  the 
title  "Forty  Years  of  It."  The'  first  instal- 
ment is  devoted  to  an  entertaining  picture  of 
Grandfather  Brand. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  American 
Albert  J.  Nock  gives  some  of  the  result-  of 
Karl  Pearson's  investigation  of  the  families 
of  drunkards  and  moderate  drinkers. 

Recent  significant  changes  in  the  personnel 
American  railroad  management  art 
forth  in  Miut.uy's  by  Isaac  F.  M.ircosson. 
The  meaning  of  these  changes  is  summed  up 
in  Mr.  Marcosson's  conclusion  that  the  rail- 
road presidents  of  to-day  "represent  a  trus- 
tee-hip of  public  properties,  as  opposed  to  the 

vanished  notion  of  personal  proprietorship 
and  ambitious  financial  dictatorship!"  Some 
of  the  problems  and  perils  of  the  new  admin- 
istration at  Washington  are  outlined  by 
Judson  C.  Welliver.  The  same  writer  de- 
scribes the  work  of  "Our  National  Board  of 
Health"  the  Public  Health  Service,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
,t  to  Thomas  W   Lawson's  unfolding  of 

his  remedy  for  the  financial  evils  of  the  day. 

the  most  sensational  contribution  to  / 
body's  is  that  by  T.  R.  MacMechen  and  Carl 
Dienstbach,  entitled  "The  Next  War  in  the 

Air."  In  this  well-informed  article  the  writ- 
er-  point    out    the   similarity   between    the 

navies  of  the  air  and  of  tin   sea.      As  cruisers 
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and  torpedo-boats  now  serve  dreadnoughts  Monthly.  Other  articles  in  this  magazine  of 
on  the  water,  so  it  is  predicted  that  swift  popular  interest  are  "A  Grain  of  Wheat,"  by 
aeroplanes  will  scout  and  perform  other  Professor  R.  Chodat  (announcing  the  dis- 
services for  airships,  coven-  of  a  new  species  of  wheat);  "The 
The  immigrant's  experience  of  "Going  Position  of  Women  in  China,"  by  Dr.  L. 
Through  Ellis  Island"  is  well  told  by  Dr.  Boggs,  and  "The  Socialization  of  the  College," 
Alfred    C.    Reed    in    the    Popular    Science  by  Prof.  Walter  Libby. 


THE    DEMOCRATS  AND   THE   TARIFF 

PERHAPS  the  most  significant  contribu-  charge  of  "playing  politics."  In  fact,  he 
tion  to  the  current  number  of  the  Yale  maintains  that  on  both  sides  it  was  not  a 
Review  is  the  article  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Emery,  matter  of  legislation  for  "protection  only," 
chairman  of  President  Taft's  Tariff  Board,  on  or  for  "revenue  only,"  but  rather  for  "poli- 
the  subject  of  "The  Democrats  and  the  tics  only."  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
Tariff."  Beginning  with  a  reference  to  the  Democrats  really  regretted  President  Taft's 
commonly  accepted  belief  that  a  prompt  set-  veto.  The  President  took  his  stand  distinctly 
tlement  of  the  tariff  question  will  prove  an  on  two  points:  First,  that  reports  from  the 
matter  with  the  Democratic  majority  Tariff  Board  should  be  counted  upon  to  fur- 
in  Congress,  since  it  has  been  positively  nish  information  as  a  basis  for  legislation, 
asserted  that  the  principle  of  protection  has  even  if  a  slight  delay  were  involved;  second, 
been  discarded  and  that  bills  will  be  framed  he  stood  on  his  pledges  as  a  moderate  protec- 
purely  with  the  idea  of  raising  revenue,-  tionist  committed  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
Professor  Emery,  nevertheless,  expresses  his  which  should  remove  all  excesses,  while  at 
own  conviction  that  where  it  is  proposed  to  the  same  time  maintaining  the  principle  of 
levy  import  duties  on  many  hundreds  of  protection  as  expressed  in  the  declaration: 
different  articles  even  for  the  purpose  of  That  duties  should  be  so  levied  as  to  offset 
revenue  only,  a  careful  and  unbiased  investi-  the  difference  in  cost  and  production  here  and 
gation  into  costs  and  prices  i.-  just  as  neces-  abroad. 

sary  for  wise  action  as  it  would  be  if  such  The  present  demand   for  tariff  reform  is 

duties  were  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  based   on   the   conviction   that   the   tariff   is 

combining    protection    with    revenue.     This  largely  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

opinion,  however,  u  Profes  or  Emery  freely  In  the  recent  elections  the  people  chose  the 

admit-,  i-  not  generally  snared  by  the  legis-  Democratic  method  of  tarilf  reform  because 

latere  then  they  believed   that   under   Democratic  rule 

to  the  record  of   the   Demo-  prices  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  con- 

cratir  party  in   the  extr           ion  of   iqii  sumer  relieved  of  an  oppressive  burden.     The 

and  the  regular             ,  of  1911-12,  Professor  public  now  looks  to  the  Democratic  party  to 

Emery  considers  whether  the  prompt  action  make  good  it-  pledges  and  to  bring  the  prices 

in  t!                               likely  to  be  l               1  b\  of  the  necessities  of  life  down  to  their  former 

th«:  next  (                 -      •    the  Democratic  l<    1        \     Pn   1    or  Emery  points  out,  no 

ool,  cotton,  half-way  measures  will  sumo       ro  make  any 

and  steel  bi            itedly  to  Pre   ideni  I  afl  a  appro  [able  <  ul  in  the-  price-  paid  for  food  and 

ted  them,  it  might  be  supposed  clothing  by  the  consumer,  vei          il  redu< 

that  such  bill-  would  be  sent  ju  t  as  promptly  tion   of  the  tariff  will  be  reauired.     \    to  the 

Demo                  dent  for  his  signature,  common  assumption  thai  thepublu  is  com 

Profa                      not  so  sure  of  this,  peiled  to  pay  monopol;                           f  the 

I                                                     nen  to  »f  dailj      1     l                1  rncry  main 

tion  or  debate  on  bul  taini    thai    in  case  ol   mosl    taple  good    o1 

than  i                             tption,     u<  h  .1     food  and 

or,  1                                                       1  .  ompc  titive  prii  •     do  pre 

rea*                         srhy  the  bills  which  the   prescnl    time 

ow  n  pr< 

through  ction  poinl 

1 1  duotion  "i 

>t  find  it  possible  t)                                                                 ind 

•  r  party  ol  the  ill  oof     thai    Is,  the 
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of  the  tariff  on  prices  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  theory.  Furthermore,  he  shows  that 
in  the  case  of  some  particular  commodity  the 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  might  have  no  effect 
at  all  on  its  price,  while  a  reduction  of  $5 
per  cent,  might  have  a  marked  effect  if  the 
greater  reduction  were  necessary  to  admit 
foreign  goods  into  the  American  market. 

To  put  ii  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  Baid  that 
where  prices  an-  competitive  in  the  domestic  field 
and  goods  arc  sold  by  manufacturers  .it  a  small 
marem  above  the  cost  of  production,  no  reduction 

of  the  tarilT  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the 
consumer  unless  it  be  sufficient  to  substitute  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  lower-priced  foreign  goods  lor  the 
higher-priced  domestic  goods,  and  it  the  conditions 
of  competition  assumed  do  actually  exist,  as  they 
do  in  many  fields,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  is 
purchased  by  an  injury  to  the  producer. 

As  Professor  Emery  views  it,  the  new  party 
in  power  is  compelled  to  choose  between  two 
policies:     First,  if  it  considers  the  only  thing 


needed  to  he  an  immediate  and  substantial 
relief  to  the  consumer,  it  must  of  necessity 
adopt  a  very  radical  policy  of  sweeping  re- 
duction, even  though  the  effect  of  such  re- 
duction may  be  disastrous  for  the  time  being, 
at  least  on  many  branches  of  industry;  or. 
secondly,  it  may  decide  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  stable  business  conditions  is  even 
more  important  just  now  than  the  relief 
of  the  consumer.  In  that  case  the  party  will 
proceed  cautiously  by  means  of  revision 
looking  towards  a  much  Lower  tariff  in  the 
future,  to  be  accomplished  by  gradual  st 

Professor  Emery,  concludes,  therefore,  that 
whereas  it  is  easy  to  pass  hastily  bills  which 
are  not  likely  to  go  into  effect  or  which  are- 
based  merely  upon  some  general  theory  of 
taxation,  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  make  a 
complete  revision  of  a  tariff  which  will  give 
some  promise  of  endurance  and  stand  the 
test  of  experience. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  A  MINIMUM  WAGE 


SIXTEEN  years  is  a  reasonably  long  period 
lor  which  to  estimate  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  labor  law.  More  than  sixteen  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Australian  state  of 
Victoria  largely  out  of  humanitarian  feeling 
for  five  specially  "sweated"  trades,  provided 
for  the  enforcement  in  those  trades  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage. 

From  time  to  time  criticisms  have  been 
passed  upon  the  working  of  the  law,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  restrict  employment, 
would  be  cruel  to  the  aged  worker,  would  be 
found  impracticable,  and  so  forth.  In  May, 
[912,  the  Review  published  a  protest  from 
no  less  eminent  a  publicist  than  M.  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu,   who  contended  that   "the 

little  Communities  of  the  Antipodes  had 
established  a  labor  regime  that  was  singu- 
larly artificial,"  and  disputing  the  claim  that 
the  Legal  Minimum  Wage  had  worked  satis- 
factorily in  Victoria.  One  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Economiste  francais  would  have  changed  his 
opinion,  could   he  have  read   the  able  article 

by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  in  the  Journal  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  (Chicago),  by  far  the  most  con- 
vincing exposition  on  the  subject  that  we 
have  seen.     Mr.   Webb  gives   results,   and 

these  results  are  as  remarkable  as  they  are 

conclusive. 

In  the  five  sweated  trades  to  which  the 
law  was  first  applied  "wages  have  gone  up 
from    \  :.   to  35  per  cent.,  the  hours  of  labor 


have  invariably  been  reduced,  and  the  actual 
number  of  persons  employed,  far  from  falling, 
has  in  all  cases  relatively  to  the  total  popula- 
tion, greatly  increased."  Thus  the  Legal 
Minimum  Wage  "does  not  necessarily  spell 
ruin,  either  for  the  employers  or  for  the 
operatives,"  The  Act  of  1896  was  only  a 
temporary  one;  but  "during  the  past  six- 
teen years  it  has  been  incessantly  discussed, 
it  has  over  and  over  again  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  inquiry;  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly considered  by  the  Legislature;  and, 
as  a  result,  it  has  been  pot  successive  ; 
renewed   by   consent   of  both   kou  Mr. 

Webb  pertinently  asks.-  "Can  it  be  that  all 
this  is  a  mistake?  " 

More  conclusive  still  is  the  fait  that  when 
other  trades  saw  the  results  of  the  L 
Minimum  Wage,  they  asked  to  be  brought 
under  tin-  same  law.  The  first  five  trades  to 
which  it  was  applied  were  those  oi  boot- 
making,  baking,  clothing,  shirts,  under- 
clothing and  furniture.  At  various  intervals 
other  trades  came  in,  until,  in  1010,  most,  if 
not  all.  of  them  were  subject  to  the  Act;  SO 
that  Mr.  Webb  writes:  "What  occupations 
are  left  to  come  in  during  ion  and  [9x2  I 
o]o  not  yet  know."  The  special  features  oi 
this  remarkable  demonstration  oi  the  sw 

oi  the  Act.  during  a  period  extending  over 
year-  oi  depression  as  well  as  of  boom,  to 
which  tin-  article  calls  attention  are  the 
following: 
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The  extensions  have  usually  taken  place  at  the 
request,  or  with  the  willing  acquiescence,  of  the 
employers  in  a  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  wage-earners. 
The  application  of  the  law  has  been  demanded  by 
skilled  trades  as  well  a?  by  unskilled;  by  men  as 
well  as  by  women;  by  highly  paid  craftsmen  and 
by  sweated  workers;  by  strongly  organized  trades 
as  well  as  by  those  having  no  unions  at  all.  In  the 
different  industries  the  number  of  factories  has 
increased  in  the  past  sixteen  years  60  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  woi  kers  in  them  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Turning  from  actual  experience  of  the 
working  of  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage  to  ab- 
stract economic  theory,  the  principal  ques- 
tion, says  Mr.  Webb,  for  the  economist  to 
consider  is  ''how  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  definite  minimum  of  wages  in  par- 
ticular trades  is  likely  to  affect,  both  immedi- 
ately and  in  the  long  run,  the  productivity 
of  those  trades,  and  of  the  nation's  industry 
as  a  whole."  Upon  this  point  the  verdict  of 
economic  theory  i>.  Mr.  Webb  submits,  em- 
phatic and  clear;  and  he  establishes  the 
following  deductions: 

That  all  experience  as  well  as  all  theory  seems 
to  show  that  as  compared  with  no  regulation"  of 
wages,  or  with  leaving  the  employer  to  deal  in- 
dividually with  each  operative,  the  legal  minimum 
wage  must  tend  actually  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  industry. 

The  universal  enforcement  of  a  legal  minimum 
in  no  way  abolishes  competition  for  employ- 
ment.      If    the    conditions    of    employment    are 
unregulated,  it  will  frequently  pay  an  employer  to 
:he  preference  to  an  incompetent  or  infirm 
man,  provided  he  can  hire  him  at  a  sufficiently 
mage.     T  hit   i^,   he  may   make   more  profit, 
though  less  product,  out  of  inefficient  than  out  of 
good  workmen.     Thus  a'legal  minimum  wage  in- 
•  he  productivity  of  the  nation's  industry 
by  injuring  that  all  the  -.ituation-.  shall  t>e  filled 
by  the  most  efficient  operative*  available. 

Ua  gal   minimum   wage  there  is  secured 

what  under  perfectly  free  competition  is  not  se- 
nt sele*  tion  of  the  mod 
timulua  to  the  whole 
class  to  become  more  and  mo  nt. 

I  ring  1  be  probable  <■. 

minimum  wage  uf>on  the  brain-workers,  in- 
cluding  under   thi>   term    all    who   are   con- 
.1  the  dirw  tion  of  industry,  it  i>  found 

that  I  of  definite  minimum 

1  ni,    a>    ( ompared 

with  |om  to  tli- 

initiate-, 

[>tion  of  n< 

lion   <>f 
■ 
caused  ■  ■!  for  better  ( ondil 

'    l.y  1 1 
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tween  1829  and  1836  to  enforce  their  standard 
piecework  lists. 

Another  and  more  important  result  on  the 
efficiency  of  industry  of  a  legal  minimum 
wage  is  that  "it  tends  steadily  to  drive  busi- 
ness into  those  establishments  which  are 
most  favorably  situated,  best  equipped,  and 
managed  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  to 
eliminate  the  incompetent  or  old-fashioned 
employer."  Mr.  Webb  sums  up  the  results 
of  the  adoption  of  the  legal  minimum  wage 
thus: 


Its  effect  on  the  organization  is  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  efficiency.  It  in  no  way  abolishes 
competition,  or  lessens  its  intensity.  It  stimulates 
the  selection  for  the  nation's  business  of  the  most 
efficient  workmen,  the  best  equipped  employers, 
and  the  most  advantageous  forms  of  industry.  It 
acts  as  a  constant  incentive  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manual  laborers,  the  machinery,  and  the 
organizing  ability  used  in  industry.  ...  I  do  not 
see  how  any  instructed  economist  can  doubt,  in 
the  face  of  economic  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  ascertained  experience  of  Victoria  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other,  that  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  a  legal  minimum  wage,  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  factory  law,  positively  increases  the 
productivity  of  industry. 

Further,  to  the  economist,  "theenforce- 
ment  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  appears  but 
as  the  latest  of  the  long  series  of  Common 
Rules  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
(a)  necessary  to  prevent  national  degrada- 
tion, and  (b)  positively  advantageous  to 
industrial  efficiency.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  adoption  of  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  would  "in  no  way  increase  the 
amount  of  maintenance  which  has  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  community,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, for  persons  incapable  of  producing 
their  own  keep."  It  would,  00  the  contrary, 
diminish  it. 

Speaking  of  the   Factory  Acts,  the  late 

Duke  of  Argyll  as  long  ago  as  [867  said: 

Instead  of  being  excu  itceptional,  and 

pleaded  for  .1-  justified  only  undei  extraordinary 
condition  hi    to   I  nized   ai   in 

truth    t  he    In  -1    I'  „:i  lativi  lit  ion  ol 

n.it  ural     law   ■  •  .  d<   1  in<  'I    to    1  laim    I 
wider  and  w id<  1  applii  •>! ion 

What  the  I  >nl.e  predii  ted  <  an  nov  be  e<  n 
to  be  imminent.      W<  to  find 

all  the  <  onditioni  "f  employmeni  ■     iM>t 
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THE   WISCONSIN   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION 


IN  the  opinion  of  many  students  of  Legisla- 
tion the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  now  taking 
the  place  so  Long  held  by  Massachusetts  in 

the  front  rank  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
as  regards  social  and  industrial  progress.  The 
latest  stage  in   the  development  of  public 

supervision  of  industrial  conditions  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Com- 
mission, which  has  now  been  in  existence 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  reason  for  the 
(re;it  ion  of  such  a  commission  in  Wisconsin 
is  succinctly  stated  by  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons, one  of  its  members,  in  the  introductory 
paragraphs  of  an  article  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Survey  (New  York)  of  January  4. 

In  a  single  year  employers  in  the  State  pay 
out  to  liability  insurance  companies  more 
than  Sr, 000,000,  but  scarcely  $300,000  of 
this  reaches  the  pockets  of  the  employees  or 
their  families.  Of  the  10,000  industrial 
accidents  that  occur  in  Wisconsin  each  year 
100  are  fatal,  while  the  others  cause  disability 
of  seven  days  or  more.  But  it  appears  that 
scarcely  10  per  cent,  of  those  injured  receive 
any  share  of  the  $300,000. 

As  Professor  Commons  puts  it,  therefore, 
the  big  problem  of  tin-  Industrial  Commission 
is  to  reduce  the  million  paid  by  employers  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  $300,000 
received  by  employees  and  distribute  the 
latter  sum  among  10,000  instead  of  1,000. 
The  commission  can  reduce  the  million  dollars 
by  reducing  accidents  and  improving  the 
health  of  the  employees.  At  the  same  time 
it  can  increase  the  8300,000  and  distribute  it 
more  equitably  by  fixing  definitely  the  com- 
pensation for  all  employees. 

In  a  general  way  these  results  have  been 
sought  by  other  States  that  is,  industrial 
compensation  laws  have  been  passed  and 
commissions  created  to  administer  them, 
while  it  has  been  put  up  to  the  factory  in- 
spector to  enforce  the  safety  laws."  The 
Wisconsin  legislature,  howc\cr,  has  entrusted 

both  sits  of  functions  to  one  body,  the  present 

Industrial  Commission.  Instead  oi  specify- 
ing the  many  details  of  factory  inspection, 
the  law  simply  requires  the  employer  to  pro- 
tect the  lite,  safety,  health,  and  welfare  of 
hi-  employees  and  authorizes  the  commission 
to  draw  up  rules  and  orders  specifying  the 
details  as  to  how  this  shall  be  done. 

The  feature  that  chiefly  distinguishes  the 
Industrial  Commission  from  theother branches 

of   the   State   government    is   it-   function   of 

constructive  investigation,  a-  Professor  Com- 
mons terms  it.      In  (hi-  matter  of  workmen's 


compensation   such    investigation  ''will  tell 

us  whether  the  damage  to  the  employee  is 
public  in  its  nature,  requiring  Legislation,  or 
private,  requiring  exhortation.  It  should 
reveal  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  injury,  its 
cure,  and  the  practicability  of  its  prevention. 
It  should  lead  to  such  administration  of  the 
law  that  those  enjoined  to  obey  it  will  respect 
and  support  it." 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  attempt  to  conduct 
this  kind  of  investigation  is  working  out  in 
Wisconsin.  The  compensation  law  of  that 
State  applies,  as  broadly  as  possible,  not  to 
enumerated  factories  and  shops,  but  to  all 
"places  of  employment  except  agricultural 
and  domestic  employments  not  using  me- 
chanical power."  In  effect,  all  physical 
property  used  to  furnish  employment  to  labor 
is  declared  to  be  "affected  by  public  use,  and 
must  be  so  managed  as  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  in  the  persons  of  those  who  come 
within  its  zone  of  danger." 

The  definition  of  safety  is  not  that  of  the 
common  law,  but  "such  freedom  from  danger 
to  the  life,  health,  or  safety  of  employe 
frequenters  as  the  nature  of  the  employment 
will  reasonably  permit,"  The  definition  of 
welfare  is  "comfort,  decency,  and  moral  well 
being." 

It  is  thus  the  business  of  the  commission  to 
call  to  its  aid  scientific  experts  in  engineering 
and  hygiene.  "  It  must  ascertain  where 
danger  lies  and  where  life-,  health,  Safety,  and 
welfare  are  menaced.  '  It  must  discover  the 
devices,  pro.  and  management  that  will 

avoid  these  dangers,  and  must  ascertain 
whether  they  are  practicable." 

The  Wisconsin  law  authorizes  the  commis- 
sion to  appoint  "advisors"  without  com- 
pensation. Acting  on  this  authority  the  com- 
mission has  secured  the  assistance  of  physi- 
cians, municipal  sanitary  officers,  representa- 
tives of  the  Consumers'  League  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  State  in  their  several 
lines  oi  work.  A  list  oi  the  advisory  com- 
mittees included  by  Professor  Commons  in 
his  article  shows  the  wide  range  ^A  repre- 
sentative and  practical  men  to  whom  the 
commission  and  the  State  are  indebted  for 
this   fundamental    part    of   its   work.      These 

advisory  committees  proceed  to  make  their 
investigations,  to  draw  u\)  tentative  rules,  and 

to  submit  them  to  the  commission  for  public 
bearings.  After  the  hearings  the  rules  are 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
investigation,  and  finally,  as  rapidly  as  com- 
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pleted,  are  issued  by  the  commission  as 
"General  Orders"  applying  to  the  entire 
State. 

One  thing  that  is  very  noticeable  in  Wis- 
consin's experience  is  the  active  cooperation 
of  employers  and  employees  in  securing  a 
code  of  rules  that  are  not  only  reasonable  in 
law,  but  reasonable  in  the  minds  of  employers. 
In  the  matters  of  safety  and  sanitation  the 
most  progressive  employers  in  the  State  have 
an  important  part  in  drawing  up  the  law,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  go  out 
and  bring  the  backward  employers  up  to  the 
level  of  the  progressive  ones.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  employers  on  the  com- 
mittees, according  to  Professor  Commons, 
have  been  more  exacting  in  their  search  for 
the  highest  practicable  standards  than  the 
representatives  of  labor  on  the  committees. 
As  a  consequence  the  commission  has  de- 
voted its  energies  largely  to  a  work  of  in- 
struction and  education,  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  employers  not  only  the  ruK 
formulated,  but  the  devices  and  methods 
which  will  comply  with  them.  The  men  who 
have  served  as  advisors  for  the  commission 
have  given  much  valuable  time  at  their  own 
expense,  which,  if  paid  for  at  commercial 
rates,  would  have  required  an  expenditure 
far  beyond  the  State  appropriation.  Such 
men,  say-  Professor  Commons,  have  looked 
upon  their  work  not  merely  as  a  public 
service,  but  mainly  as  a  vital  matter  in  the 


future    conduct   of    manufacturing    in    the 
State. 

In  concluding  his  article,  Mr.  Commons 
brings  out  the  distinction  between  the  Wis- 
consin Industrial  Commission  and  those 
State  commissions  which  regulate  railroads 
and  other  public-service  corporations.  While 
those  commissions  regulate  monopoly,  the 
Industrial  Commission  regulates  competition. 
It  endeavors  to  enforce  "reasonable"  com- 
petition, in  so  far  as  dealings  with  employers 
are  concerned,  by  raising  the  level  of  labor 
competition.  This  distinction,  in  Professor 
Commons'  opinion,  offers  a  practicable  sug- 
gestion for  a  federal  commission  to  regulate 
the  trusts.     He  says: 

Such  a  commission  need  not  have  the  power  to 
regulate  prices,  as  the  Railroad  Commission  does, 
on  the  theory  that  monopoly  is  inevitable,  nor  to 
give  special  privileges  to  so-called  "good"  trusts 
that  accept  federal  incorporation  or  federal  license 
and  agree  to  abide  by  the  commission's  orders. 
Rather  should  a  federal  commission  be  a  "free- 
trade"  commission,  controlling  all  interstate  trade, 
so  far  as  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  prohibiting  all  kinds  of  "unfair  com- 
petition." It  would  take  the  place  which  the 
federal  courts  now  assume,  of  dissolving  and 
regulating  corporations.  But  instead  of  com- 
mitting this  power  to  lawyers  it  would  be  com- 
mitted to  a  body  of  men  representing  the  every- 
day life  of  all  the  people,  equipped  to  conduct 
constructive  investigations,  to  prosecute  for  viola- 
tions of  the  anti-trust  laws,  to  prescribe  and  en- 
force rules  of  reasonable  competition  and  so  to 
raise  thr  level  of  business  competition. 


TREES     INSTEAD    OF    GRAIN:    THE    AGRICUL- 
TURE   OF    THE    FUTURE 


AGRft  i  LTURE  of  to-day /•  according  to 
Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  of  the   I 

ylvania.  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  primeval  woman. 

:  for  tho 

I 
I*  now  the  k-  1 1  up  . 

t!i<  it 

i  In ■•. 
were  df*  ■■  \.i\\:    ■  •  r'.nn  <,t   <    \*  <  i.ills    prod  in  t  ivi-  or 

■ 

appealed 


than  half  the  produi  tive  possibilities  of  the  world 
are  unattainecf. 

Thus  writes  tin  iv  m  Harper's,  and  he 

•iow  thai  "  t  Ik  grains  are  weaklings 
all.  They  are  so  feeble  that  they  musl  have 
tin-  earth  specially  prepared  for  them." 
.  have  to  be  protei  ted  from  weed-,  and 
when  the  harvest  comes  it  is  often  a  mere 
handful  compared  with  the  yield  of  tr«  <  rops. 
I      upporl  of  hi  •  i  laim  thai  re  more 

prod  !  or  Smith  cites 

the  •  I  ■    \  ield 

in  value 
the  p  the  I  nit<  d 

lnlr    ll  il     land- 

..  h  <  rop,  the  <  h<  tnul 
d  in  ten  thou- 
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The  uses  of  land  run  through  grades  of  in- 
tensity in  utilization  and  value  of  output 
somewhat  as  follows: 

First,  the  forest  with  its  game,  furs,  and  gum-: 
second,  the  forest  with  ii ^  lumber;  third,  pastur- 
age; fourth,  tillage  and  grain;  fifth,  tree  crops. 
Wherever  we  find  agriculture  going  over  from  the 
annual  grains  to  the  perennial  tree  crops,  we  find 
an  agriculture  of  increased  output  rivaled  only  by 
the  market  garden.  Wheat,  corn,  and  oats  yield 
but  poorly  in  comparison  with  the  heavy  harvest 
and  large  income  furnished  by  the  apple,  peach, 
orange,  date,  olive,  or  Persian  (so-called  English) 
walnut.  The  agriculture  of  the  tree  crop  is  the 
agriculture  of  great  yield,  but  here,  too,  we  have 

followed  methods  which  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  nomad's  wife  in  selecting  grains  for  plant- 
ing. We  have  depended  for  our  varieties  almost 
purely  upon  chance. 

It  appears  that  most  of  our  fruit-trees  that 
grow  naturally  are  chance  hybrids. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank  has  methodically  Used  this 
method  deliberately  with  results  that  are  well 
known.  His  creations  of  Mowers  and  plums  and 
walnuts  are  wonderful  segregations  of  the  desirable 
qualities  of  various  ancestors.     Mr.   Burbank,  a 

pioneer,  used  the  facts  of  science  and  got  results 
before  the  scientists  had  worked  out  the  law.  Mow, 
however,    science    has    caught     up.      We    niv<\    no 

longer  depend  upon  chance,  the  well-tried  method 

of  the  ancient   nomad's  wife. 

Professor  Smith  believes  that,  the  laws  of 

plant-breeding  being  known,  tree  crops,  the 
agriculture  of  great  yield,  will  "come  out  of 
the  corners  where  they  now  occupy  so  incon- 
spicuous a  place." 

In  the  United  States  the  cultivated  fruiting  trees 
of  all  son  -  cover  only  2.7  per  cent,  as  much  ground 
as  is  given  over  to  the  less  productive  grains  and 
grasses.     \a  agriculture  adjusts  itself  decently  and 

suitably  to  resource,   the  area  of    tree   crops,  with 

their  great  superiorities  of  yield  and  land-utilizing 
aliilit  \ ,  will  eventually  outstrip  the  grain  crops. 

Scientific  plant  breeding  i-  to  be  the  agent  that 
will  transform  agriculture,  as  the  steam-engine  has 
transformed  transportation;  for  it  will  enable  us 
to  harness  the  trees,  the  great  productive  engines 
of  the  plant  kingdom.     For  two  cent  uries  the  w  bite 

man  has  Keen  felling  the  forests  of    \merica  to  make 

fields.  Manx  ,u\  Eastern  field,  now  of  low  fer- 
tility, has  bad  upon  it  the  acorn-bearing  oak,  the 
nut-bearing  walnut,  chestnut,  and  hickory 
shell-bark),  the  Beedling  apple,  the  seedling  peach, 
the  red-heart  and  black-heart  cherry  wild  mac- 
sard),  and  the  fruitful  persimmon  and  papaw. 
Yet  for  three  centuries  all  these  astounding  possi- 
bilities oi  crops  have  been  negligently  cut  down 

and  liui  ned  up  to  make   room  for  wheat   and  com. 

In  the  matter  i)\  food  values,  too,  it  is 
claimed  thai  the  agriculture  of  the  present 
is    wasteful;     for   "analysis    shows    that    the 

efforts  of  unaided  nature  have  provided  richer 

foods  in  the  nuts  of  trees  than  in  the  kernels 
of  grains."  At  tin- present  time  most  ,,f  our 
I       tern   nuts  are  allowed   to  grow,   fall,  and 


waste,  "except  such  as  may  be  claimed  by  the 
squirrel  and  our  foraging  friend*  the  hog,  who 
dearly  loves  to  transform  the  fat  of  hickory- 
nuts  into  the  fat  of  bacon."  Says  the 
Professor: 

I.ast   autumn   fine  black  walnuts  crunched   1  < 
neath   my   buggy  wheels  in  the  country  road-  of 
northern  Virginia  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  while 

crops  of  English  walnuts  were  l>cing  gathered  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  California,  and  sold  for 
more  than  S100  per  acre.  ...  In  Spain  thousands 
of  acres  are  given  over  to  acorn  orchards.  The 
fresh  acorn  is.  except  for  some  shortage  of  protein, 
surprisingly  close  to  white  bread  in  food  content, 
and  it  fattens  tens  of  thousands  of  Iberian  hogs 
without  the  intervention  of  man  in  harvesting. 
We  Americans  are  too  industrious.  We  would 
rather  carry  starch  from  the  corn-field  to  the  pig- 
gery than  turn  the  pig  out  into  the  oak  orchard. 

The  difficulty  with  the  breeding  of  crop- 
yielding  trees  is  its  slowness,  which  "removes 
the  work  from  the  list  of  gainful  operations  for 
individuals  and  throws  it  over  into  the  class 
of  works  that  are  done  for  love,  philanthropy, 
or  by  a  government."  Every  State  in  the 
Union  and  the  United  States  Government 
also  should  take  this  matter  up.  Profi 
Smith  mentions  a  number  of  districts  which 
might  be  utilized  for  tree  crops,  his  obser- 
vations concerning  which  we  condei 

The    Louisiana    farmer   turns   his   pig-   into   the 
mulberry  orchard.     A  few  yi  ■  .  when  pork 

was  cheaper,  they  were  making  512  per  acre,  while 

the  owner  sat  on  the  fence.  .  .  .  New  England 
land  is  not  exhausted.  Its  rocks  have  proti 
it  from  that.  It  is  merely  slightly  fatigued,  and 
resting.  The  deep  plowing  of  the  glacier  has  left 
a  soil  of  much  and  enduring  fertility,  if  we  will  use 
the  right  kind  of  plants  and  methods  to  convert 
this  fertility  into  food.  .  .  .  Everywhere  east  of 
tin  Mississippi  trees  will  grow  wherever  there  is 
earth  that  stands  above  the  water  level.      With  the 

properly  unproved  varieties  of  tree  crops  their  i- 
no  reason  why  Massachusetts  might  not,  square 

mile  for  square  mile,  produce  as  main-  fat  pu 

fat  sheep  or  fat  turkeys  as  Kansas.  .  .  .  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  Western 
plains  are  in  most   casts  going  from  had  to  WOTBC 

from  the  overpasturing  that  is  destroying  the  scanty 
stand  of  native  .  Often  twenty  acn 

land  will  not  now  BUppOfl  one  OK. 

The   United   States  Government    has  seen 
the  oeed  of  this  great  vacuum  of  the  Wesl  and 

bas  appointed  Mr.  W.  T.  /.wangle  Dry  Land 

Arboriculturist     lb   "has  in  his  hands  the 

raw  materials  for  the  building  of  an  empire, 

but  the  building  will  be  slow,  and  he  should 

have  a  regiment  rather  than  a  scant  half- 
do/en  to  help  him."  We  can  convert  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  almost 
nt  range  into  fruitful  orchards,  and  the 
tree  crop  will  also  yield  a  valuable  by-prod- 
uct of  wood.  But,  as  stated  above,  the  work 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  Government 
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ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  BASIS  OF 

DOMESTICATION 


THE  spread  of  civilization,  the  wandering 
of  tribes,  the  conquest  of  new  territories 
by  strong  races,  have  always  involved  a  corre- 
sponding migration  of  plant  life. 

But  there  has  been  nothing  like  so  great 
a  migration  of  animal  life.  Even  the  animals 
known  as  domestic  have  not  always  been 
able  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  masters 
in  new  lands;  if  the  initial  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation has  been  met,  they  have  often  been 
prone  to  sicken  or  die  under  new  conditions 
of  climate  and  nutrition,  or,  worst  of  all,  they 
have  failed  to  reproduce  their  kind  in  profit- 
able numbers. 

And  even  less  successful  have  been  at- 
tempts to  transplant  wild  animals  from  one 
region  to  another. 

The  difficulties  have  been  assumed  to  be 
entirely  those  of  acclimation  and  nutrition,  yet 
these  are  successfully  met  as  regards  foreign 
flora,  and  often  seem  to  be  so  in  the  case  of 
foreign  fauna,  who  yet  fail  to  breed. 

But  there  is  a  third  factor  in  the  existence 
of  animals,  which  has  been  largely  ignored 
until  the  last  few  years.  This  is  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  animal,  a  subject  which  has  claimed 
much  attention  of  late  from  the  directors  of 
zoological  gardens. 

One  of  the  ablest  students  of  this  new 
science  i-  M.  Hachet-Souplet,  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Animal  Psychology  of  Paris, 
who  has  given,  in  the  Revue  Srienlifique  (Pari>  I, 
a  remarkable  exposition  of  its  application  to 
the  domestication  of  new  specie-  He  de- 
clares that  the  would-be  breeder-,  of  exotic 
animals  have  heretofore  failed  largely  be- 
cause  of  their  neglect  of  this  factor,  and  of 
their  defending  on   time  and   "nature"    in- 

I  of  trying  to  bo  modify  the  "in-tir 
of  the  animal  a-  t  pid  adapta- 

tion to  irrounding        I  hey  have  had 

do  idea  of  the  definite  and  consecutive  plan 
of  treatment  Q<  .   in  the  laming  of  the 

idual  and  t  he  domest  i'  at  ion  of  thi 

in  animal  with  '<  aim  and 

vl  faili:  ibj«  t   it 

lir    training,  it   u  -imply  left   in  a 

lated  animal  i 
without    hui 
larly  timid  lam  ho 
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d  in 
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A  striking  characteristic  of  the  wild  beast  which 
has  remained  for  some  time  in  captivity  and  soli- 
tude is  its  inertia.  The  creature  in  a  state  of 
nature  acts  because  it  is  stimulated  by  sensorial 
excitations  produced  by  the  environment  in  which 
its  species  has  developed;  if  you  put  it  in  a  cage  or 
park  where  it  finds  nothing  similar,  it  will  remain 
inert  for  long  periods,  followed,  (in  most  species), 
by  moments  of  wild  disturbance,  during  which  the 
creature  expends  the  unemployed  energy  in  inco- 
herent manifestations.  There  results  a  febrile 
existence  which  nearly  always  prevents  normal 
reproduction.   .  . 

Before  having  learned  from  actual  experience 
what  to  expect  from  any  new  object,  animals  have 
a  tendency  to  flee. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  aspect  of  alimentary 
objects  is  important. 

The  "courtship"  of  the  male  and  the  "co- 
quetry" of  the  female,  each  of  which  often  com- 
prises very  complicated  acts,  are  necessarily  de- 
ranged, if  not  suppressed,  in  imported  animals. 
While  the  couples  are  dominated  by  fear  they  do 
not  accomplish  those  preparatory  acts  without 
which  the  final  result  is  very  problematic.  .  .  . 
We  have  seen  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
timidity  of  the  beast  newly  imported;  we  must  now 
seek  the  best  remedy. 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  custom  in  the 
importation  of  animals  from  remote  environ- 
ments to  proceed  by  gradual  changes  of 
climate.  The  same  care  should  be  observed 
in  changing  the  diet  from  the  exotic  to  the 
domestic,  proceeding  by  careful  gradations 
from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar,  even 
though  the  latter  be  equally  nutritious,  but, 
according  to  M.  Hachet-Souplet,  the  psycho- 
logic gradations  are  likewise  of  immense 
importance,  "since  it  is  by  means  of  the 
special  senses  and  the  brain  that  the  animal 
must  become  en  rapport  with  its  new 
environment.*' 

In  ih<-  firsl  place  ii  is  n  y  to  combat  the 

tendency  to  inertia  ol  which  we  have  Bpoken  above. 
I  hi-  i-  .in  imperioui  necessity  which  haa  been  l"~t 
si^hi  of  in  vivaria.  Movement,  .1^  indispensable 
to  life  as  nourishment  ii  m  If,  must  l»  imposed  upon 
in  inimal  re<  ent  Ij  impoi  ted. 

'I  he  habit  of  d.iil  iay  be  i  reated 

by  beginning  with  two  in<  Lot  un  and  driving 
the  animal  from  one  to  tin-  other  by  .1  simple 

ondly,  wild  c  1  hor- 
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methodic-  training  in  which  new  habits  ot 
thought  lead  to  new  habits  of  action,  such 
habits  being  imposed  upon  the  animal  by  the 
trainer. 

If  we  compare  the  conduct  of  a  wild  animal 
placed  in  an  inclosure  containing  an  accus- 
tomed shelter  with  that  of  a  domestic  ani- 
mal in  the  same  situation,  we  note  a  marked 
difference  of  conduct  when  a  man  walks 
between  the  animal  and  the  shelter. 

The  wild  beast  will  fly  to  the  boundary  and 
si  rk  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  to  leap  over  the  fence.  The 
other,  if  familiar,  will  approach  the  man;  if  little 
familiar,  it  will  begin  by  making  the  same  move- 
ment as  the  other,  but  will  quickly  make  a  curve 
and  precipitate  itself  into  the  shelter.  This  is  the 
curve  of  servitude. 

An  ingenious  method  of  training  is  based 
on  this  fact.  The  animal  is  placed  in  a 
circular  inclosure,  or  "rotunda,"  having  a 
shelter  in  the  exact  center,  and  two  barriers 
of  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
These  are  movable  and  may  be  used  to  divide 
the  circle  into  halves  or  into  two  unequal 
sectors,  or  to  form  a  narrow  passage  leading 
from  the  circumference  to  the  shelter. 

In  the  first  lessons,  the  animal  to  be 
trained  is  confined  within  the  narrow  passage 
formed  by  the  barriers  placed  nearly  parallel. 
Suddenly  confronted  by  a  "scarecrow" 
(usually  a  man  with  a  sack  over  his  head), 
appearing  at  the  fence,  its  only  escape  is  into 
the  shelter  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  since  all 
other  doors  of  the  shelter  are  closed.  This 
lesson  is  repeated  with  the  distance  between 
the  barriers  gradually  widened  until  finally 
they  may  be  removed  entirely  and  the  animal 
will  still  seek  refuge  in  the  shelter  he  has 
come  to  associate  with  safety:  and  he  will 
eventually  do  this  even  when  the  shelter  lies 
between  him  and  the  object  of  alarm,  so  that 
he  must  approach  the  latter  in  seeking  secur- 
ity from  it. 

The  animal  thuscomes  to  associate  personal 
safety  with  the  limitations  of  the  shelter,  just 
as  it  did  with  its  nest  or  hole  in  the  wild 
state.  "Little  by  little,  it  recovers  its 
'psychic equilibrium.'  .  .  .  Researches  made 
with  a  sphygmograph  show  the  different 
physiological  conditions  of  a  wild  animal  Hying 
in  maddened  fright  from  the  almost  normal 
state  of  one  in  process  of  taming  when  he  has 
just  entered  his  shelter  after  the1  appearance 
of  the  'scarecrow.'  .  .  .  Gradually  this  cus- 
t >  mi  of  seeking  the  familiar  shelter  will  be- 
come an  inveterate  habit,  a  veritable  instinct 
which  will  render  possible  the  suppression  of 
all  confines." 

Hut  before  being  given  entire  freedom  the 


second  stage  of  training  is  undertaken.  This 
consists  merely  in  familiarizing  the  animal 
with  such  objects  as  it  is  likely  to  encounter, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  attenuation  of 
affective  sensations  by  repetition. 

The  method  may  be  summarized  as  (i) 
The  destruction  of  complexes  of  sensation  and 
reactions  by  contradictory  excitations,  and 
(2)  The  creating  of  new  associations  and 
new  reactions  based  on  the  law  of  associative 
recurrence. 

A  number  of  exotic  animals,  such  as  the 
great  bustard,  the  red  and  the  gray  partridge, 
the  fox,  the  jackal,  etc.,  have  already 
successfully  tamed  by  its  use-,  and  it  is  stated 
that  by  the  mere  loss  of  fear  the  animal 
nearly  always  becomes  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  mankind. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  training  thus 
given  is  not  ephemeral,  but  persists  not  only 
in   the  individuals,  but  in   their  descendants. 

Consecutive  experiments  have  left  no  douht  in 
this  regard.  Thus,  an  ape,  which  we  had  taught, 
not  without  some  trouble,  to  chase  rats,  gave  birth 
to  young  which  chased  rats  marvclously  well. 
Cats,  habituated  to  reaped  mice,  had  kittens 
which  never  touched  mice,  even  when  their  food 
was  intentionally  held  back. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Hachet-Souplet  calls 
attention  to  the  enormous  benefits  that  would 
accrue  by  the  scientific  domestication  of 
many  birds  and  beasts  valuable  for  food  or 
clothing,  now  found  in  the  wild  state  only,  and 
in  too  many  cases  rapidly  disappearing  b< 
the  snares  and  machine-guns  of  the  ruthless 
pot-hunte  r.  He  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
central  institution  for  the  rearing  and  train- 
ing of  a  certain  number  of  paired  animals 
and  the  spread  of  an  active  propaganda  by 
public  lectures  and  gifts  to  schools  in  agri- 
cultural communities.  "Have-  not  a  few 
pairs  of  turkeys  sufficed  to  endow  all  Europe 
with  thousands  of  useful  animals?-'  he-  cries. 
"  It  would  be  the  same  with  the-  bustard;  but 
this  enormous  bird,  very  easy  to  raise,  would 
be  a  far  more  useful  acquisition.  Our  farms 
might  thus  be  repopulated  .  .  .  offering 
alimentary  resources  which  the  deamess 
of  butcher's  meat  would  render  infinitely 
precious." 

Likewise  our  forests  might  be  re-populated 
with  game  specially  reared  to  know  and  guard 
against  common  foes.  "Thus  a  cock  pi 
ant  trained  to  know  tin  beasts  of  prey  of  the- 
locality,  to  guard  against  a  fox,  a  marten,  a 
skunk,  a  buzzard,  etc..  would  be  worth  two 
ordinary  cocks  and  more  for  it  would  trans- 
mit it-  new  instincts  to  all  its  progeny." 
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WHY   THE   BULGARIAN  ARMY  WON 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  published 
about  the  success  of  the  Bulgarians 
during  the  recent  fighting  being  due  to  their 
French  artillery  and  their  French  instructors, 
that  the  views  and  statements  of  a  Bulgarian 
officer  of  reserves  which  appeared  a  short 
time  ago  in  an  English  paper  are  of  special 
interest.  After  referring  to  the  discussions 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  Turkish  defeats  and  the 
way  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to 
give  credit  to  the  alleged  foreign  training  of 
the  Bulgarian  officers,  he  says  that  those  who 
know  the  Turks  find  a  sufficient  explanation 
for  their  defeats  without  making  them  matter 
for  comparison  between  French  and  German 
military  art.  "The  arrogant  assertions,"  as 
he  calls  them,  that  the  Bulgarian  army  was 
formed  under  French  influence  he  declares 
to  be  as  ill-founded  as  similar  statements 
about  the  Japanese  army  having  been  the 
result  of  other  influences. 

This  Bulgarian  officer  points  out  that  the 
number  of  the  officers  of  his  army  who  re- 
ceived their  training  in  the  French  military 
schools  is  exceedingly  small,  and  the  highest 
rank  attained  by  any  of  these  was  command 
of  a  battalion,  except  three  or  four  who  went 
into  the  commissary  department.  As  to  the 
statement  about  the  French  guns,  he  says 
people  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
about  half   the  Bulgarian  artillery  was  fur- 

1  by  Krupp.  It  would  be  idle  to  ask 
whether  results  would  have  been  any  differ- 
ent if  the  Turks  had  been  armed  with  Schnei- 
cannon.  He  asks  if  it  has 
already  been  forgotten  that  the  purchase  of 
the  Schneider  gun-.  wa>  a  peremptory  condi- 
tion of  the  la^t  Loans  negotiated  in  France, 
and  that  their  pri  object  of  some 
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from  a  similar  Russian  establishment.  The 
teachers  were  Russians  and  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion was  Russian.  The  Bulgarian  officers  sent 
elsewhere  to  complete  their  military  training  went 
without  exception  to  St.  Petersburg.  Among  them 
were  the  Generals  Savov,  Radko  Dimitriev,  and 
Ivanov,  the  three  principal  commanders  in  the 
war,  and  some  other  superior  officers  commanding 
divisions. 

After  the  union  of  Bulgaria  with  East  Rumelia 
in  1885  there  was  a  sudden  change  and  there  com- 
menced a  new  era  for  the  Bulgarian  army.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  War  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment desiring  to  express  its  disapproval  of  the 
Bulgarian  government  recalled  all  its  officers  from 
Bulgaria,  and  the  young  captains  and  lieutenants 
of  the  Bulgarian  army  found  themselves  promoted 
to  be  generals.  Many  of  those  who  attained  high 
commands  so  unexpectedly  find  themselves  still 
in  the  same  positions  they  reached  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  This  recall  of  the  Russian  officers 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  punishment  turned  out 
to  be  a  real  benefit;  it  delivered  the  Bulgarian 
army  from  the  Russian  tutelage  and  taught  it 
confidence  supplemented  by  a  victorious  cam- 
paign. During  the  following  years  there  was  made 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
which  eliminated  the  last  traces  of  Russian  influ- 
ence. The  military  school  at  Sofia  became  a  true 
national  institution  and  all  the  young  generation  of 
officers  was  formed  exclusively  at  home. 

During  all  that  period  the  Russian  military 
schools  were  closed  to  Bulgarians,  and  those  who 
had  to  receive  special  training  abroad  (general 
staff,  engineers,  artillery)  turned  their  steps  toward 
western  nations;  the  greater  number  followed 
courses  at  the  Italian  military  academy  at  Turin. 
A  certain  number  went  to  Austria  and  Belgium; 
on  the  other  hand  all  requests  made  to  Berlin 
were  refused,  so  that  not  a  Bingle  Bulgarian  officer 
has  received  his  instruction  in  the  military  state 
par  excellence.  France,  which  was  struggling  to 
obtain  an  alliance  with  Russia,  refused  similarly 
to  admit  Bulgarians  to  its  military  schools,  and 
has  only  changed  its  attitude  within  the  last  lew 
The  officers  who  during  this  second  period 
were  trained  abroad  are  nearly  all  colonels,  and 
some  have  attained  the  highest  and  most  responsi- 
ble poets  in  the  army,  liner  have  become  gen- 
of  whom  General  Fitchev  is  the  chief  ol  the 
ind  the  right-hand  man  of  the  commander- 
in-chii  d    Naslovitch,   formerly 

chief  of  the  staff,  commands  the  cavalry  divi 
and  the  third,  General    Yankov.  is  head  of  the 
engineer  corps.     Ml  received  ilnir  training  al  1  1m- 
Militar)    Academy  ol   Turin   through   which 
p. 1    ed  '  olonel   I'apadopov,  chief  "I   the  itafl    of 
the  Bulgarian  arm)   in  the  •  iloncl  Kolov, 

commanding  the  Guard;  •  olonel  Mitov,  com- 
manding the  Philipponoli  olonel  Patov, 
r  ommandins    '  he    vl  '    >lonel 
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and  France.  Such  in  l>ricf  arc  the  obligations  the 
Bulgarian  army  is  under  to  foreign  countries.  The 
total  number  of  Bulgarian  officers  who  after  having 
passed  through  the  military  school  at  Sofia  and 
after  active  service  of  six  or  se\en  years  were  sent 
abroad,  do  not  exceed  t  wo  hundred.  That  is  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  corps  of  officers;  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  lieen  educated  exclusively 
in  Bulgaria.  They  form  the  strength  of  the  army 
and  carry  the  impress  of  serious  work.  The 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  value  and  the  qualities  of  the  nation 
whose  principal  characteristic  is  its  thoroughness. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  obliterate  the  funda- 
mental lines,  but  profit  has  been  drawn  from  the 
experiences  of  all  the  military  nations.  The 
progress  of  the  great  Kuropean  armies  has  been 
followed  with  attention,  and  hardly  a  day  has 
passed  without  some  improvement  being  intro- 
duced. The  great  principle  has  always  been  to 
adapt  to  the  national  life  ail  that  could  be  borrowed 
from  abroad,  not  to  imitate  but  to  appropriate 
things,  and  in  that  sense  it  tan  he  safely  said  that 
the  Bulgarian  army  has  always  been  what  it  will 
remain,  a  national  army. 

In  the  recent  campaign  the  result  of  the 
training  it  underwent  must  be  a  warning  to 
every  army.  The  complete  preparedness  and 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  blow  was  de- 
livered by  the  Bulgarian  army  secured  them 
the  victory,  for  everything  now  known  of  the 


causes  of  the  Turkish  defeat  goes  to  prove 
that  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Turkish 
soldier  have  not  deteriorated. 

The  reports  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Turkish 
commissariat  are  almost  incredible,  while  some  of 
the  statements  circulating  in  the  European  (>n  — 
seem  to  point  to  something  very  like  treason  in 
high  quarters.  But  great  experience  has  been 
gained  by  the  onlookers  at  the  terrible  drama  that 
iii-  been  enacted  during  the  past  weeks  in  the 
country  between  the  Maritza  River  and  the 
Tchataldja  lines.  What  the  result  might  have 
been  had  the  Turkish  army  been  as  well  prep 
as  the  Bulgarian  is  no  doubt  a  problem  occupying 
the  Kriegspielers  and  the  war  departments  •>) 
Europe;  and  the  students  of  tactics  are  undoubt- 
edly working  out  new  methods  of  attack  if  an 
offensive  war  in  the  future  is  to  be  crowned  with 
victory. 

The  Bulgarian  success  has  been  purchased 
at  a  terrible  cost,  some  of  their  best  regi- 
ments having  been  almost  entirely  wiped  out, 
among  them  the  First  and  Sixth  Regiments. 
composed  principally  of  the  elite  of  Bulgarian 
society  and  a  great  number  of  officials. 

As  an  object   lesson  in  favor  of  the  exen  ise   of 
reason  instead  of  arms  in  the    disputes    bet 
nations,  there  can  be  none  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  recent  war. 


WHO    ARE   THE    ALBANIANS    AND    WHAT    DO 

THEY   WANT? 


TIM',  question  most  difficult  of  definite  set- 
tlement in  the  Balkan  situation,  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  deliberations  of  the  peace 
negotiators  at  London  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary, was  what  to  do  with  the  Albanians.  It 
is  probable  that  to-day  the  largest  element  in 
European  Turkey  is  of  native  Albanian  stock. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  although  it^  truth 
may  not  be  admitted  by  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  the  Italian-,  the  Bulgarians,  or  the 
Servians. 

Who  are  the  Albanians,  and  what  i\o  they 
want?  An  Albanian  exile  in  the  United 
States,  an  educated  man,  and  a  student  at 
Oberlin College,  Mr.  KristoA.  Anastas  Dako, 

who  is  a  member  of  the  Albanian  Nationalist 
Committee,  furnishes  some  interesting  data 

in  answer  to  these  questions.    He  says: 

Tin    name.   "Albanians,"  was   given  first   in  the 

eleventh  century  by  the  <  rreeks  <>\  the  lower  empire 
t<>  the  tribe  inhabiting  Albasarj  (Elbasan).  Later 
ii  was  extended  to  all  those  who  spoke  the  same 

language  or  dialects  of  the  same  language  as  that  of 

the  original  inhabitants  of  Albasan,  from  whom 


Bcendanta  of  the  earl)  citizens  of  Albasan.  Those 
whom  the  world  calls  Albanians  know  themsel' 
as  Shkipctar.  and  the  country  in  which  they  live 
Shkipcria  or  Shkypnia.  These  people  are  generally 
and  in  all  probability  accurately  identified  as  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  the  ancient  IIKrians, 
Macedonians,  and  Epirotes,  who  wire  ail  the  de- 
scendants Ox  the  more  ancient  Pelasgians.  In  168 
B.C.  Illyria,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  became  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  Roman  Con- 
quest seems  to  have  wrought  little  change  in  the 

ial  condition  of  the  Albanians.  They  still  re- 
tained their  language,  their  national  manners  and 
usages,  and   stili  remained   a   distinct   and  peculiar 

people.    At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  central 

and   southern    Albania    were   two  provinces  of  the 

Byzantine   Empire,  and   Nikopous  and   Durasao 
i luit  respective  capitals. 

The  Albanians  were  later  conquered  by  the 
Bulgarians,    and    still    later    by    the     Turks. 

After  the  Ottoman  conquest  ot"  Byzantium, 
1 153,  the  Albanian  kingdom  was  revived  for  a 

time  by  the  national  hero.  Skanderlur.  ftus 
worthy  abjured  the  Mohammedan  faith  and 
declared  himself  a  champion  of  Christianity. 
In  ;.j;S  Albania  became  SUDJed  to  the  Turk- 


ish Sultan  and  has  so  remained  ever  ^ince, 
the  Italians  derived  the  word      Albania,     and  nave       ,   ,  ,     .  ,       , 

it  to  the  res,  ol  Europe,     these  names  " Albania "    although  m  recent  years  ,,  has  had  a  certain 
and  "Albanians"  are  not  known  among  the  de-    measure    ol    autonomy.       I  he    centralizing 
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schemes  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  past  century,  aroused  Albanian 
patriotism. 

In  1878,  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the  Al- 
banians formed  a  National  League  known  under 
the  name  of  the  League  of  Prizrond.  with  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  parts  of  their  territory  given  by 
the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin  to  Monte- 
negro, Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  The  whole 
of  Albania  for  three  years  was  ruled  by  this  league 
and  the  territories  which  were  assigned  to  Greece 
and  Montenegro  were  saved  to  Albania. 

According   to   Mr.    Dako.    the   following. 
:te  claims  to  the  contrary,  are  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Albanians  and 
the  extent  of  territory  populated  by  them. 

Until  the  middle  ages  the  Albanian  nation  occu- 
pied all  the  countries  which  form  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube.  But  in  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
invasions  took  place,  the  Albanians  were  driven 

trd  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Their 
present  territory  extends  from  Montenegro  on  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  south,  and  em- 
braces the  following  four  vilayets  of  the  Turkish 
Empire:  Scutari.  Koaaovo,  Monastir,  and  Janina. 
No  census  of  these  ha-  ever  been  taken,  but  the 
population  i-  vooo.ooo,  with  800,000  addi- 

in  wjuthern  Italy.  900,000  in  Greece,  40,000 
1   in   At:  nol    counting   those   who 
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emigrate  from  southern  Italj  and  Greece,  but  only 
those  who  emigrate  from  Albania  proper  30,000 
in  Rumania,  and  »  \  >  r . ■  1  thousand  in  I  rj  pi .  Bul- 
garia, and  Russia     'lli'   Albanians  who  hvi  now  in 
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have  never  become  polygamous,  for  thej  have  a 
j^rcii  respect  tor  womanhood  .m<l  a  deep  love  for 
home.  In  Albania  the  woman  is  the  head  <>f  the 
house,  the  equal  in  .ill  respects  of  her  husband. 

This  Albanian  studenl  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  fate  of  bis  people  us  of  greal 
European  importance.    He  says  on  thi>  point : 

The  significance  of  the  Albanian  in  future  Euro- 
pean politics,  in  European  political  and  economical 
development,  cannol  be  overestimated,  while  the 
influence  upon  thecontinenl  at  la  rye  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith  at  this  strategic  point 
will  change  the  entire  course  of  events  easl  of 
European  Turkey.  Turkey,  by  granting  certain 
demands  made  by  the  Albanian  Nationalist  Com- 
mittee in  [Qii  and  early  in  1012,  made  the  na- 
tional existence  of  Albania  a  possibility,  and  this 
development  meant  a  deadly  blow  to  the  further- 
ing of  the  plans  maturing  in  the  several  Balkan 
states.  Hence  their  hurried  alliance  with  the  real 
view  of  crushing  Albania  before  the  Albanian  peo- 
ple are  fully  prepared  to  check  any  at  tempt  against 
the  fatherland.  The  real  cause  of  the  present  war 
i-  this:  Greece  wants  southern  Albania,  Monte- 
negro wants  northwestern  Albania,  Servia  wants 
the  same  territory,  and  Bulgaria  wants  Macedonia 
and  a  part  of  eastern  Albania. 

Speaking  of  the  grievances  the  Albanians 
have  against  the   Turks,  and  of  the  events 

which  led  up  to  the  present  Balkan  war  be- 
tween the  four  allied  nations  and  Turkey, 
.Mr.  Dako  says:  (We  quote  his  words  in  the 
communication  sent  to  this  magazine  and 
portions  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald). 

At  t  he  out  set  of  the  Balkan  War  it  was  intimated 
thai  the  Turks  would  he  supported  l>>  the  Alban- 
ians, although  Albania  had  suffered  severel)  al 
Mohammedan  hands  and  had  been  grossly  de- 
ceived By  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  Move- 
ment. Under  Sultan  Hamid  II,  the  Albanians 
were  forbidden  to  write  or  read  i heir  nat  ive  tongue. 
Thej   began  to  form  political  organizations  which 

were  invited  by  the  Young  Turks  to  unite  in  the 
revolution  seeking  to  depose  Sultan  Hamid.  Al- 
bania was  promised  lull  educational  and  religious 
freedom  with  assurance  thai  the  new  Turkish  gov- 
ernment would  construct  roads  throughout  the 
provinces  and  would  build  schools  and  hospital-. 

It    i--   not    generally    known    thai     [00,000    Albanian 

tribe-men,  summoned  by  the  representatives  ol 
their  political  organizations,  -cut  an  ultimatum  to 

Abdul  1  la  mid  saying:    "  We  favor  the  constitution; 

if  you  don't  grant  it  we  shall  march  on  Constanti 
nople."      Soon    alter    the    world    learned    that    the 
Young     link-    had    -m  (ceded,    but    the   dispatches 

from  Constantinople  ■^n^\  Athens  made  no  mention 
of  those  through  whom  success  had  really  come. 
During  tin   firsl  ten  months  after  the  constitution 

tour  national  conferences  were  held   in  Albania. 

The    lu-l    and    -ieeiml    di-cu--ed    educational    prob 

lems;  the  third,  the  most  important,  considered 
the  political  and  religion-  situation  and  established 
a  normal  st  hool  in  Scutari  for  the  express  purpose 
of  educating  native  tribesmen  tor  national  leader- 
ship,    rhe  fourth  congress  met  in  Monastirin  1910 

This  wa-  a  purelj    political  gathering  anil  here  was 

drawn  up  the  program  calling  foi   home  rul 


Albania.     During  this  ten-month  period  there  were 

founded  si\ty--ix  national  club.-,  banded  together 

to  secure  autonomy,  thirty-four  day  and  twenty- 
lour  night  schools,  and  fifteen  musical  and  literary 
societies.  At- this  point  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Young  Turk-  began  to  appear.  In  order  to  avoid 
fulfilling  the  pledges  they  had  made  to  secure  the 
aid  ot  Albania  in  deposing  Hamid  II,  the  Young 
Turks  sent  Djevid  Pasha  10  the  Mali-sore.  ,n\ 
Albanian  tribe  living  in  the  mountains  and  noted 

for  their  independent  spirit.  In  July,  1910.  Djevid 
Pasha  levied  a  tax  on  the  -heep  without  parliamen- 
tary sanction.  A-  the  Young  Turk  leaders  had 
anticipated,  the  M.dis-ore  tribe -men  protested. 
They  were  denied  i  Iress,     A  clash  Boon 

followed  between  the  villagers  and  the  soldiery, 
.im\  Djevid  Pasha  scattered  hi>  troops  broai 
throughout  the  province,  pursuing  a  course  so  un- 
warranted and  cruel  that  he  sowed  the  seed-  from 
which  the  present  situation  has  grown.  In  [Oil 
me  tax  wa-  imposed  upon  the  vilayet  of  lv>— 
bovo.      Another    protest    followed,    and    Turgut 

Pasha  wa-  sent  to  the  scene.  For  four  month-  he 
ravaged  the  province  and  for  the  tir-t  time  in  the 

history  of  Albania,  the  bastinado  wa-  used.  Tur- 
gut Pasha  committed  so  many  atrocities  that  the' 
entire  .Albanian  populace  wa-  -tirrcd  to  revolt. 
Finally  a  member  of  the  Albanian  Nationalist 
Committee  wrote  a  protest  to  tin-  Bashkim  Km 
the  leading  Albanian  paper.  The  article-  was 
reproduced  in  the  German,  French,  and  English 
papers.  Turkish  military  attache'-  in  Germany 
were  sharply  criticized  and  Turgut  Pasha  handed 
in  his  resignation.  From  such  conditions— the 
faithlessness  of  the  Young  Turks  in  refusing  the 

former  pledges  given  for  Albanian  aid  in  securing 
the  constitution,  and  the  policy  of  inflicting  in- 
dignities and  outrages  Upon  the  native-  tribe-men — 
the  present  situation  has  developed. 

The  native  Albanians  themselves  "take  no 
-toek"  in  the  interest  that  Bulgarians,  Ser- 
vian-, Greeks,  and  Montenegrins  are  showing 
in  the'  autonomy  of  Albania  and  Macedonia 
and  Old  Servia.  They  insist  that  the  real 
aim  of  the  Balkan  states  is  the  securing  of 
greater  territory.  The  Albanian  nationalists 
have  a  program  which  calls  for  the  making  of 
the  four  vilayets  of  Janina.  Mona-tir.  Scut.fri. 
and  ko-sovo  into  one  vilayet  to  he  known  as 
tin-  Albanian  vilayet  with  absolute  educa- 
tional and  religious  liberty. 

In  November  last  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  Albanian  National  Club-  met 
in    Bucharest    and    elected    [small    Kemal    of 

Valona,   an    Ubanian    Moslem,   provisional 

head  of  the  nation.     Ismail  Kemal  was  Pre  -i 
dent  of  the    Turkish  Council  oi  State  under 
Sultan  Hamid  11.     He  is  a  very  liberal  statt 
man  and  an  aggressive  independent  thinker. 

On  November  »8,  there  assembled  at  Valona 

the  first  meeting  o\  tin-  new  Albanian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  composed  of  eighty-one 
Christian  and  Moslem  Albanian-,  who  chose 
Ismail  Kemal  Provisional  President  and 
Louis  Gurakuqui  Provisional  Secretary. 
The  conclave  proclaimed  independence. 
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POSSIBILITIES    OF   THE   TURKEY   OF   THE 

FUTURE 


AT  the  present  time  of  writing  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  press  seems  to  be  that  except  for 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople  and  a  small 
area  contiguous  thereto,  the  days  of  Turkey- 
in-Europe  are  numbered,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  what  chance  the 
Turk,  ''who  has  been  dragging  out  an  un- 
happy existence  as  a  half-healthy  whole  man, 
has  of  taking  up  the  burden  of  life  again  as  a 
wholly  healthy  half-man."  In  the  January 
Forum  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  the  traveler, 
who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  jour- 
I  hrough  Asia,  discusses  the  Turkey  of  the 
future  and  describes  the  Asiatic  possessions 
of  which  the  newly  constructed  empire  is 
likely  to  con-ist.  "Let  us,"  he  says,  "see 
what  elements  of  empire  are  possessed  by  the 
hitherto  all-too-loosely  bound  vilayets  of 
Turkey-in-Asi  He  proceeds 

The  Peninsula  Minor — forming  roughly 

angle  bei ween  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
a  country,  both    physically  and  climati- 
.  not  unlike  what  we  have  known  as  Turkey- 
in-Europe  beyond   the  Dardanelles,  a  moderately 
well-watered    land    who-  1,    fertile    valleys 

alternate  with  ranges  of  rugged  mountains.     The 
-able   population,  largely  Mohamme- 
dan, is  fanatically  attached  to  the  Sultan  as  Khalif 
and  dully  resentful  toward   him  as  the  head  of  a 
mment   which   baa  i    mercfli 

ng  it,  when  the  balai  truck,  -till  incom- 

ly  the  n  .I  body  of  Mlbjecta  in  any  p art 

of  the  empire.     A  thoroughly  up-to-date  railway 
rn  conn'  of   the   interior   with 

ntinople-in-Asia   and   other   |>ort~ 
has  given  to  ifl  impetus  to  trade-  and  agri- 

culture in  the  last  <\<  ihile  increasing  inter- 

ith  Europe  ilted  in  th<-  introduc- 

tion of  (>  d   business  methods  if  not   Occi- 

Smyrna,  with  <  Io-j-  to  half 

.  lion  pro  •    of   th<  growing  and 

in  the  Mediterranean,  i-  the 

note  thai  tin 

most  striking  ports 

has  1  c  "f  Aim  ri<  .in  trade, 

nd  \u\\».  Asia  Minor. 

I  qualii  the 

I    Turkish'  empire. 
and  Mr    I  • 

I  thy 

"I**  i     tri 

■ 

BiMomJ  titer  point   t<» 

the   I.. 

cultural  land  in  tl 


is.  on  account  of  its  milder  climate  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  best  of  it  may  be  placed  under  a 
canal  system,  capable  of  supporting — in  fact,  in 
the  days  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  has  supported 
— a  much  larger  population.  .  .  .  The  great  Meso- 
potamian  reclamation  scheme  of  Sir  William  Will- 
cocks,  the  eminent  Anglo-Egyptian  engineer,  .  .  . 
calls  for  the  construction  of  dams,  dykes",  flood- 
escapes,  and  canals,  the  completion  of  which,  at  a 
cost  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  million  dollars,  will 
make  it  possible  to  bring  under  intensive  cultiva- 
tion an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  all  of  irri- 
gated Egypt. 

North  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  Mr. 
Freeman  saw  many  miles  of  grain,  raised  by 
the  crude  methods  of  the  fellahin.  "which 
would  have  been  pointed  to  with  pride  in  the 
Uakotas  or  California." 

The  Bagdad  Railway,  from  Adana  to 
Bassorah  or  Koweit,  which,  unless  interrupted 
by  a  general  European  war,  will  be  completed 
in  I0i6,  will  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
development  and  solidarity  of  an  Asiatic  Turk- 
ish empire.  The  chief  problem  in  connection 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  area  including 
the  traditional  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
that  of  population,  and  "this  may  be  par- 
tially solved  as  the  result  of  the  Balkan  War. 
Many  thousands  of  Islamites  from  Bulgaria 
emigrated  to  Asiatic  Turkey  when  that  prov- 
ince gained  its  independence,  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  much  greater  movement  in  the  same 
direction  will  take  place  following  the  realign- 
ment in  the  Balkans." 

If  the  rest  of  the  "sick  man"  were  as 
healthy  as  his  "head"  and  " trunk " — Asia 
and  Mesopotamia-  bis  convalescence  and 
complete  recovery  in  the  absence  ol  "compli- 
cations,"   might,    says    Mr.   Freeman,  be  a 

matter  of  but  a  few  years;  but  hiVcxtrt  mis" 
are  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 

The  grt  it   desert   peninsula  "I  Arabia  might   be 
1  I.  prous  limb  that    musl  ihoi tl\  fall 

hi  and  v  w  liil<   <  hi  1 

ii.ui  ii    I'll'  -tin"    .in    old  wounds 
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eminent,  and  it  can  never  be  worth  while  for  the  but  "since  the  growth  of  what  she  calls  the 

Sultan  ...  endeavor  to  extend  his  active  authority  (;mmn  menace,  Britain  has  manceuvered  to 

over  more  than  a  Miiall  portion  of  the  Arabian  per.-  ,,,,,•,.,,■  , 

insula.     Will.  Armenia  transferred     for  a  consid-  h()1<1  Russian  friendship  at  almost  any  pnce, 

era t ion    to  Russia;    with  the  non-Mohammedan  and  as  a  consequence  her  Near-Eastern  policy 

peoples  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  with  regard  to  the-  latter  has  become  one  of 

included  in  a  protected  state— possibly  an  extended  conciliation.      It    is  this  policy   that   was  re- 
Lebanon;  and  w  n  h  Arabia       I  urkev  niu-t  ofCOUT  ...  .,...'.,- 

sponsible    b>r    Britain  s    failure    to    support 


In-  allowed  a  strip  running  down  to  Mecca  defi- 
nitelj  reckoned  as  a  British  Bphere  of  influence, 
the  wa\  would  seem  clear  for  a  new  Turkish  Em- 
pire io  begin  to  work  oul  it-  own  salvation  in  the 
broad  belt  of  Mohammedan  country  commencing 
ai  the  Dardanelles  and  bending  down  through  Asia 
Minor,  across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  gulf. 


Shuster  in  Persia,  a-  well  as  for  the  in- 
difference of  the  British  Government  ti- 
the fate  of  Turkey  in  the  hitter's  war  with 
Italy." 

Just  what  Germany's  ideas  with  regard  to 
Turkish  Asia  are  it  i-  difficult  to  say.  Mr. 
Two  things  may  bring  about  a  break-up  of  Freeman'-  opinion  i-  that  she  i-  doing  here 
the  new.  Turkish  empire  thus  indicated— a  just  what  she  i-  in  Southern  Brazil— " estab- 
general  European  war  and  the  collapse  of  the  lishing  herself  as  quietly  and  peacefully  as 
Russo-British  entente.  Russia,  by  reason  of  possible  by  developing  tin-  country  in  order 
her  geographical  position,  i-  the  natural  heir  that  full  advantage  may  he  taken  of  a  favor- 
to  the  best  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Down  to  able  turn  of  the  political  card-  to  enter  into 
hall  a  decade  ago  < ireal  Britain  held  her  hack;    more  tangible  possession.'1 


NICHOLAS,  THE  WARRIOR-POET  KING 
OF  MONTENEGRO 

within  thefcosom  of  this  royal  falcon  of  the 
Black  Mountain.  Nicholas  celebrated  his 
country's  accession  of  a  port  on  the  Adriatic 
by  a  poem  entitled  "To  the  Sea."  The 
French  version  of  tin-  and  of  two  other-  of 
hi-  poem-,  one  on  the  assassination  of  his 
uncle  and  predecessor,  Prince  Danilo,  ami 
tin'  other  entitled  "To  my  Country."  to- 
gether with  a  brief  -ketch  of  the  royal  writer's 
life,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue. 
Pari-.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to 
render  adequately  in  English  the  sonorous 
phrases  of  the  original.     The  writer  says: 

I  i  appreciate  the  character  of  the  Montenegrins, 
it  i-  neie— ar\  to  comprehend  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism  ol  races,  which  separates  them  from 
the  link-  haired  of  race,  hatred  of  religion,  hate 
implacable,  secular,  hereditary,  u  rod,  which 

smolders  in  the  heart-  ol  their  intrepid  and  nn- 
vanquished  warrior-,  and  mists  into  sudden  erup- 
tion like  a  volcanic  force.  I  lu-  Montenegrins  are 
u  little  people:  their  soldiers,  tall,  lithe,  and 
robust,  are  patriots  to  the  bottoms  of  their  souls 
and  will  fight  till  the)  win  victory  or  death. 

Nicholas  was  born  in  1S41  and  succeeded 

hi-  uncle.  Danilo.  in  i860,  being  called  from 
Pari-  where   he  Was  studying  at    the   I.\ 

le-Grand.     He  at  once  turned  hi-  attention 
to  extending  those  reform-  begun  by  Danilo 
in    a    government    previously   charactei 
b\  a  crude  theocracy.    He  not  only  en   1 

schools,  legal  tribunal-,  and  ministerial  bu- 
reau-, but  ha-  recently,  on  hi-  own  initiative, 


\1(  llol   \-  01     \|o\l  I  \ 


L^II'IA  rWO  years  have  passed  since 
*  Nicholas  Nikita  in  his  native  Monte- 
negrin, ascended  the  throne  at  Cettinje, but 
the  lire-  of  patriotism  still  burn  feverishly 
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given  his  country  a  liberal  constitution.    His 
French  biographer  says  further: 

Besides  his  qualities  as  king-organizer,  and  as 
soldier,  Nicholas  is  a  writer  and  a  poet  of  great 
merit.  He  has  enriched  the  Servian  language  with 
a  number  of  works  of  lofty  poetic  inspiration,  most 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  the  German, 
Slavic,  and  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  "Queen  of 
the  Balkans."  esteemed  his  most  beautiful  dramatic 
work,  and  "Prince  Arnavit,"  have  been  much  appre- 
ciated. 

The  poem  "To  the  Sea,"  was  written  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1877-79,  in  which 
Nicholas  wrested  from  the  Turks  the  ports 
of  Dulcigno,  and  Antivari.  Previously,  Mon- 
tenegro had  been  landlocked  by  the  territory 


of  Turkey,  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegov- 
inia.  Consequently  there  was  great  exulta- 
tion over  the  "Marriage  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain and  the  Sea."" 

Apropos  of  this  an  amusing  anecdote  is 
given:  Some  time  previously  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  Nicholas  met  on  a  visit  to  the 
Bouches  de  Cattaro. 

•'My  good  friend,"  the  Emperor  remarked 
playfully,  "you  inherit  a  lofty  perch!"  And 
the  prince  responded  instantly,  "Yes,  Sire, 
the  Turks  have  taken  the  earth  from  me; 
and  the  Austrians  have  taken  the  sea;  and 
I  am  obliged  to  live  with  my  falcons,  near 
Heaven." 


1  N(, LAND'S    MOST   AXCIKNT   INHABITANT 

WEDNESDAY,  December   iS,  1912,   is 
a  new  red-letter    day    for  geologists 
in  general  and  for  the  members  of  the  I 

d  Society,  London,  in  particular.  On 
that  date  were  di -played  to  an  eager  audience 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  part  of  the  jaw 
and  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  the  most  ancient 
inhabitant  1  and,  perhaps  of  Europe. 

-<■  remain>  were  discovered  lu.-t  summer 
by    Mr.    Charle-    Dawson   of    Lewes    in    the 
dried-Op    bed    of    a    pond    near    Ucklield    in 
I  I       ^mith    Woodward.    Keeper   of 
the   Geological    department   of   the   British 
•urn,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  beauti- 
ful restoration  of  the  jaw,  and  also  set  forfh 
the  deductions  made  by  scientists  from  the 
find:     The   Illustrated   London    News   in   its 
M   December  2s-.  1012,  gives  illustra- 
a  full-length  reconstruction  and  of 
a  reconstruction  of  the  head  of  what  will  now 
be  known  to  >cient!  lan," 

■  I  by  an  ii  from 

the  pen  of  Mr.  W   I'.  I*;.'  raft      One  notable 
ire  in  connection  with  this  1  ry  i> 

the    a-.-  with    whi<  h    the  geologists 
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bear,  and  Baber-toothed  tiger  afforded  him  plenty 
hi    opportunities    for    hairbreadth    i  ... 

Finally,  these  fragments  of  man  from  the  Sussex 
gravel  tell  us  thai  already  at  this  early  period  the 
human  race  had  begun  to  -j  >1  i  t  up  into  different 
peoples,  whi<  h  had  -pre. id  f.ir  over  the  earth'- 
surface,  .1-  is  witnessed  l>y  the  remains  found  in 
Java  and  u  Heidelberg.  And  these  three,  we 
musl  point  out,  belong,  roughly,  to  tin-  same 
period  of  time  in  the  world'.-  history;  these  three, 
more   than   any   others,   bear   witm  man's 

kin-hip  with  1  h< 

Public  Opinion  (London)  quotes  "an  emi- 
nent anthropologist,  writing  in  the  Pall  Mall." 
to  the  following  effect : 

\o  event  in  the  annals  of  the  Society  has 
created  Buch  a  profound  sensation  among  it-  mem- 
bers, and  no  discovery  of  human  remains  has 
equalled  t  hem  in  important 

Dr.  Smith  Woodward  seems  to  lie  of  opinion 
that  this  ancient  man  of  Sussex  did  not  exceed  five 
feet  in  height,  and  further,  from  the  Blight  develop- 
ment ol  the  brow-ridges  and  the  slenderness  ol  the 
jaw.  it  may  prove  that  we  -hall  have  to  regard  this 
skull  a-  that  of  a  female.  But  this  will  not  abet 
the  value  ami  importance  of  the  discovery.  .  .  • 
about  two  pints  and  a  half.         Nothing  1-  at     As  with  i|N  lhl.  (.r-mi.  ,1,;.  BKull  i- 

presenl   known  of  the  eye-sockets,  nose,  and    ver)  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  a  feature  more 
upper  jaw,  and  it  i-  Feared 
that  all  traces  of  the  trunk 
and    limbs    have    been    lost 
beyond  recall. 

Mow    long    ago    did    tin- 
man   li\  e,  and    u  hat    did    he 

look  like  w  hen  alive?  I  0 
the  firsl  ol"  these  questions 
Mr.  Pycraft  can  only  say: 
"Several  hundred  thousand 
_\ ear-,  perhaps  a  million." 


"1111      CEREBRAL     FORMATION      INSIGNIFICANT;     THE 
J  \\\    -1  PERB  " 
Party  Politician:  "  So  in  this  distant  pi 

tor  of  01  those  traits  which,  evolvii 

the  a^cs,   reach  their  almost  divine  di 
Prom  tlie  Herald 


But     tin-     much     i-    certain: 
he    li\  ed    dill  ill-     t  he    e.u  l\    part 

of  what  i-  known  a-  the  Pleis- 
age,  and    near   enough 


Condjy/e        Sigmoid  notch 
whicA  /imgej 
the /aw  to 


Jfjcendi/10 


2"! molar 

\    i~ molar* 


Canine 


/jre/sap 


. .  -CA/n, 


1111     RESTORED  JAW    OF  THE  SUSSEX  MAN 
(Shadi 


to   the   period    know  11   as   the   Pliocene  to  make  niarked  in  the  monkeys  than  in  the  higher  apes, 

it   certain   t  li.tt    his  immediate  forbears  must  have  But    there  are   two   points  which  definitely    and 

lived  during  thai  period:  thus  justifying  tlie  fore-  positively   mark  this  -kull  as  human.      I'lu-e  are 

(  a-t-  ol  Pliocene  man  w  hie  h  authorities  from  time  found,  first,  in  the  nature  ol  the  hinge  for  the  lower 

to  time  have  made.    Indeed,  the  celebrated  Heidel-  jaw,  which  agrees  absolutely  with  thai  in  modem 

aw  i-  regarded  bj  some  as  belonging  to  the  man.  and  diners  emphatically  from  that   ol   the 

Pliocene;  and  the  jaw  of  the  Sussex  man  now  under  ape-:   and.  second,    in   the   presence   ol  .      .  the 

discussion  is  1           ill  more  primitive  character.  mastoid    processes.      These   are    peculiar    to   the 

human  race,  though,  as  in  the  la-manian  and  some 

The  Sussex  man  wa-  "ol  low  stature,  very  other  of  the  lower  rao              day,  th. 

muscular,     ami     by     no     mean-     lacking     in  bone  in  the  Sussex  man  were  -mallet  than  in  the 
intelligence.  " 


I  iving   in   a   genial   climate  amid   a   luxurious 
vegetation,  -n\i\  surrounded  b)   an  abundant 

game,  he  ma)   be  -aid  to  have  led   1  life  ol  com- 

p. native   ease.       Of   clothing    he    had    no    need;    nor 

wa-    there    an)     reason    to    bother  .much    about 
housing  accommodation;  though,  for  safety's  sal 

he    ma)     have    lieen    loieed    to    de\  i-e    -ome    kind    of     feature-. 

shelter  b)   night.     Elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of 

.-p..               iince  extinct  roamed  in  herds  all  round  The  mo-t  striking  point  of  both  is  the  extraordi- 

him.      Mi'   <   and  the  hippopotamus  no  doubt  he  naril)    receding  chin,  the  jaw    sloping    backward 

killed  ioi  food,  and,  besides,  he  must  have  hunted  sharpl)   from  the  base  of  the  teeth,  which  had  a 

a  species  ol  horse  long  since  extinct,  while  the  lion,  decided   forward   thrust. 


higher  race. 
Dr.  Woodward  stated  to  the  meeting  that 

'"while  the  brain  ca-e  i-  emphatically  human, 
the  jaw  i-  a-  emphatically  apelike.  Found 
by  it-elf.  it  might,  and  would,  have  been 
regarded  a-  that  of  an  a|>e  with  many  human 
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RATS  AXD  FLEAS  AXD  THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE 

IN  CUBA 


AMONG  the  secondary  results  of  the 
Spanish- American  war  none  is  perhaps 
of  greater  importance  than  the  progress  in 
sanitation  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Havana.  A  description 
of  the  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  war 
reads:  "The  American  authorities  found  the 
city  [Havana]  in  a  woefully  unsanitary  condi- 
tion.    The  streets  were  unswept.  garbage  was 


TH 

piled  in  heaps,  and  the  pavement  in  a 

table    condition.     Tl  wers 

te  places  completely  (logged,  and 
all  of  them  leaked,  contaminating  the  sur- 
rounding >oil."  How  remarkably  sanitary 
conditions  have  advanced  since  thei 
dent  from  a  perusal  of  Sonidad  /'>>  nej  <  <  m  ia, 
the  official  bulletin  issued  monthl)  I  II  ana 
by  the  Health   Departmi  the  Cuban 

Republic.     In  this  volume  of  more  than  200 
..  are  given,  besides  the 
ordinar)  a  analyst 

mill  •  1  ri'.- 

d  work,  h;  mination  of  pupils 

in  the  pub!  mination  of 

mdemned  i<><«\ 
stuff       1 

1 1  • 

08.      I  hat  tin   i 

of  i' 

I .  i 

\l  I 

I 
dun 


consequence,  as  Dr.  Guiteras  believes,  of  "  the 
delay  of  the  United  States  authorities  in 
recognizing  the  disease  there.  '  The  presence 
of  the  plague  in  Havana  was  first  conclusively 
noted  on  July  4,  in  a  patient  at  No.  1  Hospital; 
and,  writing  on  August  3,  Dr.  Guiteras  states 
that  "'the  disease  has  been  confined  to  three 
individuals  and  three  city  blocks,  and  he  has 
every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  end  there." 
He  bases  this  anticipation  on  the  fact  of  the 
'"early  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
" deratization "  (" desratizacion")  and  fumi- 
gation of  buildings  known  to  be  infested  with 
That  rats  are  frequent  media  of  the 
transmission  of  the  plague  infection  has  long 
been  known.  In  the  present  case  Dr.  Gui- 
teras was  informed  "by  an  anonymous  letter 
of  the  existence  of  an  unusual  mortality 
among  the  rats  in  a  certain  district  of 
Havana"  about  the  same  time  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bubonic  plague.  Investigation 
showed  "that  this  mortality  was  not  due  to 
any  organized  attempt  to  destroy  the  rats; 
and  it  was  also  learned  that  two  cases  of  '  vio- 
lent sickness'  had  incurred  among  the  em- 
ployee- of  the  provi  ion  warehouses  in  which 
the  dead  rats  had  been  found."  These  two 
died  at  the  hospital  within  a  few  days 
of  admission.  The  mortality  among  the 
rat>    soon    afterward    ceased. 

Rats  are  not  the  only  sources  or  media  of 
infection  of  the  bubonic  plague:  fleas  are 
found  to  be  almost  as  dangerous.  The 
English  Commission  which  investigated  the 
bubonic  plague  epidemic  in  India  in  1902 
reported  that  "experience  point-  to  the  con 
elusion  that  the  flea,  particularly  Pulex 
cheopis,  transmits  the  plague  infection." 
I)r.  Guiteras  in  Havana  is  able  to  corroborate 

this.       lb  "In  thi  lined  b\    iiii- 

iii  Ha> ana  the  1'nh  t  •  hi  >redomi 

I  iii  ,1   remarkable  d<  »ver  all  the 

ol her   I  1    • 

It    has    been    mentioned   above   that    the 

l  in  t  he  month 

1 1  hortl-  1  hat 

time,      in      thi       • 
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I  III.  AMERICAN  REVIEW  <)i   REVIEWS 


ROMAIN    ROLLAND'S    LIFK   OF   MICHAEL 

ANGELO 


I  \  a  corner  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
*■  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh,  half-forgotten 
and  veiled  in  obscurity,  resl  the  original  wax 

models  Of  three  of  the  noblest  of  the  sculp- 
ture- of  thai  great  genius,  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti.  The  firsl  of  the  trio  i-  the  seated 
figure  of  Guiliano  de  Medici,  the  second  that 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  the  third  the 
Madonna  and  Child  known  as  "Charity." 
These  models  were  found  at  Sienna  in  1844 
and  removed  to  Florence,  where,  before  the 
discovery  was  made  public,  they  were  se 
ciued  by  Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell  and 
placed  in  the  National  Gallery.  They  are 
battered  and  incomplete,  but  the  auto- 
graph of  Michael  Angelo  is  there,  fervid, 
virile  and  ineffaceable. 

George  Grey  Barnard, our  American  Rodin. 
tells  us  thai  any  man  with  an  active  mind  can 
learn  by  proper  application  to  make  a  statue, 
just  as  he  may  learn  to  write  a  book  or  paint 
a  picture,  but  only  the  artist,  the  God-en- 
dowed  genius  may  create  a  work  of  art.  may 
so  pour  himself,  the  greatness  of  hi-,  soul, 
into  marble  or  pigment  that  it  has  a  life  of 
its  own.  The  story  of  Pygmalion  and  Gal 
atea  means  just  this  to  the  discerning.  The 
irtist  gives  life;  he  "makes  what  God  makes 
— beauty.  " 

Romain  Rolland  brings  Michael  Angelo 
very  near  to  US.  It  is  always  open  to  ques- 
tion if  the  actual  life  of  a  great  genius  with 
all  its  contradiction^  that  appear  on  close 
scrutiny,  ever  belongs  to  the  public.  Rolland 
Conquers  hi-  doubt-  a-  to  the  wisdom  of 
baring  the  whole  of  the  sad  life  of  Michael 
Vngelo  to  the  reader  ami  cries:  "Truth 
above  all  things  virile  truth  which  fash- 
ion- eternal  souls.  It-  breath  i-  rough,  but 
it  i-  pure,  bet  US  bathe  our  amende  heart- 
in  it."  With  thi-  foreword,  the  curtain 
rises  upon  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  enter      Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 

bet  us  see  him  a-  Rolland  sees  him  in  a 
mirror  that  reflects  his  character  and  per- 
sonality,  his  origin,  hi-  associates  the  city 
that  he  loved: 

lie  u.i-  .1  Florentine  citizen  of  thai  Florence 
with  Bomber  palaces,  lanciform  towers,  dry,  undu- 
lating hill-  -li.upK  defined  against  a  deep  blue  -k\ 
.mil  covered  with  little,  black  fusiform  cypi 
and  a  silvei  scarf  ot  olive  trees  w  bich  move  like  t  he 
waves  >>i  tin-  m.i  of  that  intensely  elegant  Flor- 
ence where  tin-  pale,  ironic  fan-  ol  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  ami  Machiavelli  with  his  large  cunning 
mouth  used  to  meet  "I  a  Primavera  '  ami  the 
chlorotic,   pale,   golden-haired   Venuses  ol    Botti- 


celli ol  that  feverish,  proud  and  neurotic  Florence 
which  was  the  prey  <>t  every  form  of  fanaticism, 
which  was  agitated  by  every  form  of  -<..  ;  ,1  or 
religious  hysteria,  where  everyone  was  a  free  man 
and  where  everyone  was  a  tyrant,  where  it  « 
good  to  live,  and  where  life  was  a  hell  of  that  city  of 
intelligent,  intolerant,  enthusiastic,  ami  malignant 
citizens  who  possessed  tongues  that   could  -tint; 

and  mind-  that  were  full  of  suspicion,  who  jeal- 
ously -pied  one  another  and  tore  each  other  to 
pieces  that  city  where  there  was  no  room  for  the 
free  mind  of  Leonardo,  w  here  Botticelli  ended  in  tin- 
deluded  mysticism  of  a  Notch  Puritan;  where  the 
goat-visaged,  ardent-eyed  Savonarola  ordered  his 
monk-  to  dance  around  a  bonfire  of  work-  of  art 
and  where  three  years  later  the  pile  wa-  raised  to 
burn  the  prophet. 

Such  was  the  city  to  which  Michael  Angelo 
belonged  Angelo  the  passionate,  frenzied, 
terrible  genius,  at  once  weak  and  mighty,  the 
"colossal  mountain  which  towered  above 
the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  and  whose  tor- 
tured profile  we  see  far  away  in  the  sky." 

Of  the  outward  man  that  sheathed  this 
contradictory  -pirit,  Rolland  writ' 

He   was  of   medium  stature,  broad-shouldered, 

Strongly  built,  and  muscular.  He  walked  with 
raised  head.  hollowed-oW  back,  and  protrud- 
ing stomach.  Sh>  do  we  see  him  in  a  portrait 
by  Francis  of  Holland— a  portrait  in  which  he  is 
represented  upright,  in  profile,  and  dressed  in 
black:  a  Roman  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  a  piece 
of  stuff  on  In's  head  ami  on  the  top  of  it.  well  pulled 
down,  a  large  black  felt  hat.  He  had  a  round 
.skull,  a  square  forehead,  swollen  over  tin 
and  lined  with  wrinkle-.  Hi-  hair  wa-  black,  bv 
no  means  thick,  disheveled  and  becurled.  His 
-mall.  -ad.  strong  eyes  were  horn-colored,  varia- 
ble, and  speckled  with  yellow  and  blue.  Hi-  big 
straight  nose  with  a  bump  in  the  middle,  had  been 
broken  In  a  blow  from  Torrigiani's  list.  He  had 
deep  lines  from  the  nostril-  to  the  corners  of  the 
lips.      Hi-  mouth   was  delicate,  with  tin-  lower  lip 

slightly    protruding.     Scant)    side-whiskers    and 

a  somewhat  thin,  cloven,  fawn  like  beard,  some 
lour  or  five  inchc-  long,  enframed  hi-  hollow  cheeks 
and  protruding  cheekbone-. 

Such  was  the  face.  Rolland  tells  US,  of  the 
days  of  la— o.  the  face  of  .1  man  who  ex- 
perienced !^rcat  glory  and  great  misfortune-, 
the  man  who  -aw  hi-  beloved  Italy  deliv- 
ered into  the  hand-  of  barbarian-,  who 
lived  to  -ee  all  whom  he  loved  pas-  away  and 
who  at   the  end  of  hi-   life   -aw   only   failure. 

hi-  "uncompleted,  destroyed  and  unac- 
complished work  Necessitj  is  some- 
times the  archangel  ^i  genius.      If  Julius 

II.  that   imperial  and  violent    Rope,  had    not 

bent  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  to  serve 
hi-  own  persona]  glorification,  we  should  not 
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which  promised  me  glory,  has  brought  me  —  Fate  has 
quartered,  torn  and  broken  me,  and  the  hostelry  which 
awaits  me  is — Death." 

Rolland  brings  to  light  Michael  Angelo's  poems  which 
he  continued  to  write  ai  intervals  throughout  his  life. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  addressed  to  his  friends — 
to  Cavalieri,  the  "gentle  and  beloved  lord"  for  whom 
Michael  Angelo  entertained  a  passionate  and  exaggerated 
friendship,  to  Cecchino  dei  Bracci  and  the  intellectual 
Vittoria  Colonna.  and  to  others  whom  he  honored  with 
friendship.  The  sonnet  on  friendship  dedicated  to  Cav- 
alieri has  been  styled  "the   hnest    lyric  poem  that  Italy 

produced    in    the    sixteenth 

century:" 

"With  your  beautiful  eyes  I 
see  a  gentle  light,  which  my  blind 
eyes  see  no  longer.  Your  feet  as- 
sist me  to  bear  a  load  which  my 
crippled  feet  can  Mipport  no 
longer.  I  feel  t  hat,  t  hrough  your 
mind.  I  am  raised  to  heaven.  My 
will  i- centered  in  \  our  will.  My 
thought-  are  formed  in  your 
heart  and  m\  words  in  your 
breath.     Abandoned  to  myself  I 
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am  like  the    moon,  which    is    invisible    in   the  sky 

as  long  as  the  sun  shim •-." 

Three  of  the  funeral  epigrams  written  in 
memory  of  Cecchino  are  of  sublime  beauty 
and  particularly  fitting  to  close  these  quo- 
tations: 

"1  who  have  been  given  to  you  only  for  an  hour 

have    been   given    Over   to   death.      The   more    my 


beauty  has  charmed  the  more  tear-  it  baa  left.     It 
would  have  been  better  had  I  m  a  horn." 

"If  ever  I  have  lived,  you  alone,  stone  winch 
encloses  me  here,  know   it.     And   if  any  on 
member   me,   he   Beems  to  dream.     Death   i 
rapid  that  that  which  has  been  Beems  .is  though 
it  had  never  been." 

"lit  w  ho  weeps  for  my  death,  bathing  my  1>< 
and  my  tomb,  hopes  in  vain  th.it  I  shall  Bower  again 
like  a    winter   tree.      Dead    men  do  not   come   to 
life  again  in  the  sprit  - 


RODIN,  THE   MICHAKL  ANGELO  OF  OUR  TIME 


IT  has  been  said  that  artists  are  the  most 
partial  judges  on  earth.  Claiming  to 
despise  theories,  as  a  rule  it  is  they  who  up- 
hold theory  calculated  to  glorify  and  justify 
tluir  own  creations. 

This  frailty  of  the  artistic  mind  is  shown 
impressively  in  the  observations  of  Augyste 
Rodin,  the  great  French  sculptor,  set  forth 
in  the  semi-biographical  book  which  recently 
appeared  in  Paris  under  the  comprehensive 
title  "Art,"  and  containing  Rodin's  views 
on  sculpture  and  painting,  particularly  the 
former,  set  forth  by  Paul  Gsell.  The  English 
version  of  this  volume,  translated  by  .Mrs. 
Romilly  Fedden,1  with  many  illustrations  in 
half  tone  and  photogravure,  has  just  been 
brought  out  in  this  country.  M.  Gsell  tells  in 
his  preface  about  a  conversation  with  Rodin 
in  the  spring  of  ion.  The  French  sculptor 
then  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  art  was  dead. 

"You  are  interested  in  art?"  he  said. 
"You  are  an  odd  fellow.  It  is  an  interest 
that  is  quite  out  of  date."  , 

To-day  artiste  and  those  who  love  artists  Beera 
like  fossils.  Imagine  a  megatherium  or  a  diplodo- 
cus  stalking  the  stni  i-  of  Paris!     rhere  you  have 

the  impre»ion  that  we  tnusl  make  upon  our  con- 
temporaries. ( )in  s  i-  .in  epoch  of  engineers  and  of 
manufacturers,  not  one  of  artists.    The  search  in 

modern  life  is  for  utilit\  ;  the  endeavor  is  to  im- 
prove existence  materially.  Every  day,  science 
invents  new  processes  for  the  feeding,  clothing,  or 
transportation  of  man;  she  manufactures  cheaply 
inferior  products  in  order  to  give  adulterated 
luxuries  to  tin-  greatesl  number  though  it  is  true 
that  she  has  also  made  real  improvements  in  all 
th.it   ministers  to  our  daily  wants.     Hut  it  is  no 

longer  a  question  of  spirit,  of  thought,  of  dreams. 

Art  is  dead.  Att  is  contemplation.  It  is  the  pleas- 
ure ot  the  mind  that  searches  into  nature  and 
which    there   divines    the   spirit    by    which    Nature 

herself  is  animated.  It  i-  the  joj  of  the  intellect 
which  Bees  clearlj  into  the  l  niverae  and  which 
recreates  it,  with  conscientious  vision  Art  is  the 
most  Bublime  mission  ol  man,  since  it  is  the  expres- 
sion  ot    thought    seeking   to   understand    the   world 

and  t<>  make  it  understood.  Mut  to-day,  mankind 
believes  itsell  able  t>>  do  withoul  art.     It  doc-  not 

!  \ri  bj    tugunte  Rodin      Tt  .iiwi.ii  *i  from  the  French  ol 

I'.nil  i..,n   hj    Mrs    Komlll]   IV  Men       Small     M  a 

pp. 


wish  to  meditate,  to  contemplate,  to  dream;  it 
wishes  to  enjoy  physically.  The  heights  and  the 
depths  of  truth  are  indifferent  to  it:  it  is  content 
to  satisfy  its  bodily  appetites.  Mankind  to-day 
is  brutish— it  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  artists  are 
made.  Art,  moreover,  is  taste.  hi-  the  rctlci  tion  of 
the  artist's  heart  upon  all  the  objects  that  b< 

It  i-  the  smile  of  the  human  soul  ujxm  the  hous<  and 

upon  the  furnishing.  It  is  the  charm  of  thought  and 
ol  sentiment  embodied  in  all  that  is  of  use  to  man. 
But   how   main-  of  our  contemporaries   feel   the 

in  house  or  in  furnishing 
merry,  in  old  France,  An  was  everywhere.     The 
smallest   bourgeois,  even  the  peasant,  mad' 
only  of  articles   which    pleased   the  Their 

chairs,  their  tables,  their  pitchers  and  their  pots 
were  beautiful.  To-day  Art  is  banished  from  daily 
life.  People  say  that  the  useful  need  not  be  beauti- 
ful. All  is  Ugly,  all  is  made  in  haste  and  without 
grace  by  stupid  machines.  The  artist  i-  regarded 
as  an  antagonist.  Ah.  nvj  dear  Gsell,  you  wish  to 
jot  down  an  artist's  musing.  Let  me  look  at  you! 
you  really  are  an  extraordinary  man! 

An  estimate  o\  Rodin,  apropos  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  in  the  original  French, 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ostcrreiclusihe 
Rundschau,  Vienna,  from  the  pen  of  Franz 
Serveas,  the  celebrated  German  litterateur, 
novelist,  and  dramatic  critic.  Herr  Serveas 
ha-  also  evidently  been  talking  with  Rodin. 
lb  gathers  that  the  theory  of  the  French 
sculptor  is  briefly  this: 

lb-  sees  in  art   naught  but  a  reproduction  of 

nature,  but  how  he  perceives  that  reproduction! 
Therein  lie-  his  artistic  gift.      It  is  the  part  of  the 

artist  to  discover  beauty  in  the  seemingly  ugly  and 

to  reveal  it   in  his  work. 

This  German  writer  continue-: 

How  earnestly  lie  feels  this  i-  evidenced  in  his 
famous    Vieille  Hea%  She   who   made   the 

1  lelmet  .  based  <>n  a  ballad  of  Villon.  The  decrepit, 
bent,  nude  figure  ol  an  old  woman,  yet  a  genuine, 
a  loft)  work  of  an  -technically,  by  the  wonderful 
symmetry  of  it-  pan-,  and  spiritually  by  the  ap- 
pealing expression  of  truth  with  which  he  has 
molded  a  human  Inin^  and  it-  tragic  destiny. 
With  justice  may  Rodin  insist  that  only  that  which 
no  character  is  ugh  in*  art.  An  emaciated 
"John  the  Baptist"  by  Donatello,  a  deformed 
"Dwarf'.'  by  Velazquez,  ^n  old,  worn  out  peasant 

b\     Mill.  i.   are   a    thousand-fold    finer   as   work 
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art  than  a  vacant  beauty  vacantly  painted  by 
a  fashionable  artist.  Outward  knowledge  is  by  no 
means  rated  low  by  Rodin.  A  perfect,  a  sovereign 
command  of  technique  is  with  him  an  indispen- 
sable assumption  and  here  his  judgment  i-  very 
rigorous.  Nevertheless,  he  regards  technique  as 
merely  means  to  an  end.  Just  as  far  as  it  becomes 
an  end  in  itself  so  far  is  it  removed  from  the  real 
aims  of  art;  it  leaves  the  beholder  cold,  because  it 
springs  from  no  depth  of  feeling.  The  treatment 
of  form,  therefore,  must,  with  all  its  perfection  of 
workmanship,  to  be  characterized  as  art,  be  abso- 
lutely personal.  Anatomical  knowledge  alone  will 
e  as  little  as  purely  technical  skill  to  endow 
a  body  with  life.  Whoever  contemplates  a  tor?o  of 
Rodin's  will  feel  the  distinctly  personal  note  em- 
anating from  posture  and  composition  in  these 
technically  admirable  efforts.  Rodin,  who  in  the 
vaporous  treatment  of  human  flesh  stands  supreme 
to-day.  is  keenly  appreciative  of  kindred  advanta  - 
in  other  art: 

Rodin's  aim  is  to  reproduce  nature  faith- 
fully but  not  mechanically.  "In  doing  it  he 
brings  the  whole  glow  and  impetus  of  his 
being  to  bear." 

We  are  confronted  here  by  something  that  can 
neither  be  taught  nor  learned.  All  i>  genius,  skill; 
m\  -  To  transform  the  fl<  nto  the  en- 

during ^j  that  instead  of  beinj  nes 

in-tinct  with  life  and  motion,  requires  tin-  wondrous 
intuition  of  a  creative  >(>irit .     This  art i-r    i~  ani- 
mated  by  a  commanding   imp  spirituals 
hi-,  worl                             <  hi-  fidelity  lire,  he 
fei  '■                                                  "hi  r.  broader  impul 

Aell,  thus  enriching  hi~  >  Thisai 

n    more    palpable  in  what   !  iboul    | 

ire.     "The  sculptor  or  painter  musl  Beek  th< 
1  tx-hind  the  lilo  the  mask."     A  certain 

m%  ring  of  hidden  qualities  to  In- 

divine'!  terize  him,  it  i~  tni'  mpared 

irply  illumin 
however,  does  Rodin  bring  out  the  spiritual  at  tin 
or  with  a  misapprehension  of  tl  ird 

hard  battle."      And  the 

■*  and  troii   an    not    the 

.  literal  ur--.  musii  ,  arc   n 

i<  \<  d."     A  i  riin 
\  i<  tor  I  : 
but    ii,  one    din 

ii,  Rodin  remarked  with 
ill  sixuken  1 i 
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Rodin  goes  too  far  at  times,  straying  into 
subtleties.  When,  for  example,  he  depicts 
"Contemplation"  ("La  pensee")  by  a  sor- 
rown  sive  female  head  issuing  from  an 

unchiseled  block  of  marbh — explaining  that 
this  bodilessness  is  to  suggest  the  incapacity 
di"  speculation  for  active,  vivid  life  we  feel 
the  chill  of  gay  theory  instead  of  a  lively 
emotion.  It  i-,  rarely,  however,  thai  Rodin 
to  such  devices.  The  head  itself, 
moreover,  i-  appealingly  beautiful  and  elo- 
tly  expresses  in  itself  what  the  artist 
wished  to  convey.  This  meaning  is  thus  set 
forth  by  tin  writer  in  the  Austrian  Review 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted: 

I  low  lit  tie,  in  fai  i .  hi    require     iu<  Ii  .hi.  .  tation 
ol    in  contemplati 

•  \  i>li  in  ed  I''.  In-  monumi  ntal  I 
I  In   i  Hon  i  u  it  h  i 

mol  ion  is  «t  hai    '  ;it  and    o  often 

in.  in  a  indi>  uliial   w&)        II 

I.     .  h  ii 
And  iiiiiik'l<  il 

I  
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il  ilul 

«  In.  1 1 
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SHALL  WE  CRUCIFY  Ml  SIC? 


UNDER  this  interrogative  caption  Mr. 
Arthur  Farwell  in  Musical  America 
discusses  what  he  terms  "the  emotion  super- 
stition" concerning  Music.  A  recent  writer. 
he  says,  in  trying  to  make  out  a  good  case  for 
the  advancement  of  public  music,  asserted 
that  "the  appeal  of  the  best  music,  to  be 
Mire,  i--  emotional  rather  than  intellectual — 
as  if  it  were  necessarily  and  only  in  those  two 
hopelessly  insufficient  and  jaded  terms  music- 
all)-  considered,  that  the  definition  of  music's 
appeal  is  to  be  looked  for!  These  are  the 
two  arm-  of  the  CTOSS  upon  which  we  are 
crucifying  music* today,  in  our  failure  to  see 
the  truth  of  what  music  is."  Mr.  Farwell  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  emotion  supersti- 
tion arose  through  Richard  Wagner,  "the 
most  emotional  musician  who  ever  lived," 
and  who,  "like  all  especially  gifted  people 
before  the  public,  talked  up  the  particular 
qualities  of  his  own  gifts."  It  is  Mr.  Far- 
well's  Opinion  that: 

Wagner's  was  the  emotional  age  of  music,  and 
w<-  are  jusl  beginning  t<>  grope  our  waj  out  of  it. 
Wagner  <li<l  precisely  the  right  thing,  lie  lived 
his  own  musical  age  more  fully  than  any  other 
man.  Hut  ours  is  a  differenl  musical  age,  just  as 
Wagner's  was  a  different  musical  aye  from  Bee- 
t  hoven's. 

Mr.  Farwell  is  careful  to  say  that  he  does 
not  decry  emotionalism  in  music  "for  the 
sake  of  an  anaemic  spiritually."  He  believes 
in  "pood  red-blooded  emotional  expression 
as  one  of  music's  normal  and  healthy  func- 
tions." lb'  has  "no  use  for  'intellectuality' 
in  music,  however  much  he  may  demand  true 
intellect  in  a  composer." 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Harry  Porter  Weld 
of  (dark  University  sent  Mr.  Farwell  a  copy 
of  his  brochure  "An  Experimental  Stud)-  in 
Musical  Enjoyment,"  which  the  latter  criti- 
cizes somewhat  incisively.  On  this  point  he 
continues  in  the*'  words: 

III-  [Mr.  Weld's]  method  consisted  in  having 
a  varietj  <>l  compositions  played  before  a  number 
hi  persons,  taken  individually  ;  in  taking  records 
of  breathing  and  muscular  reaction,  and  in  ob- 
taining  detailed  introspective  descriptions  of  their 
experience  from  the  persons  experimented  upon. 

In  the'  nature  of  these  "in  tive  descrip- 

tions" lii's  the  pith  lit  the  whole  matter.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  or  novel  about  them  thej  are 
Buch  as  any  of  us  would  give  in  relating  out  own 
experiences  in  listening  to  music.    The  important 

mattei    is  that    we  should  take  not  iee  ol   them  and 

open  our   mind-,   with   simplicity,   to  what    they 

mean.      I'm    tin  \    -omul  the  death  kllell  of  the  tell.l- 

cious  superstition  t  hat  music  i-  primarily  emotional 

in    it-    appeal      ....       translated    into    human 


uage,    this     means    that    music    appeal 
man)   totally  differenl    -■  ad   faculties;  the 

motion    -i  nse   a-    well    a-    the   emotion    sen-e;   the 

-en-e  of  sight  a-  well  a-  the  sense  oi  hearing; 
to  mental  enjoyment  of  various  -on-,  irrespective 

of  any  emotional  appi  al. 

Mr.  Farwell  believes  that  if  there  is  any 
one  message  more  clearly  defined  than  an- 
other in  the  pages  of  this  book  it  is  that 
"music  is  no  bondslave  of  emotion,  but  that 
it  serves  the  human  consciousness  in  ail  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  w;r  Thus,  to  give 
illustration: 

One  observer  experiments  upon  "plays  with  his 
tonal  imagery."    Anothi  hanging  seem-    - 

a  hall,  a  pageant,  a  stage-lady.    One  feels  a  strong 

tendency  to  move  hi-  head  with  the-  music,  or  to 
vocalize.  Another  finds  his  pleasure  in  calling  up 
the  acene  in  which  he-  last  heard  the  sameconipo-i- 
tion.    Still  another  sees  the  pitch  outlii  iphic 

form.  Other-  alternate  between  excitement  and 
repose.  Some  find  a  purely  analytical  enjoyment, 
and  others  again  find  a  "symbolistic"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  music.  These  are  but  a  few  of  a  vast 
number    of    the    results    recorded,    and    which    are 

given  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  Weld  experimented  only  with  isolated  audi- 
tor-, and  therefore  makes  no  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the 

appeal  of  music  to  people  in  tin  mas-,  which  often, 
far  from  arousing  emotion-,  act-  a-  a  powerful 
solvent,  reducing  or  equalizing  the  -■  ■  emo- 

tions already   present    and   producing  a  condition 
of  repose  or  quiet  exaltation.     A  woman  who,  with 
her  little  paralyzed  daughter,  ha-  attended  i 
Summer  concert  in  Central  Park  for  three  years 

said  to  me  last  September,  "When  I  hear  this 
music  I  forget  .ill  my  troubles." 

In  Mr.  Farwell's  opinion,  the  results  which 
Mr.  Weld  obtained  "only  bear  out  what  every 
one  to-day  must  know  if  he  wili  but  lextk  hon- 
estly  into  his  own  mind  and  heart.'"  namely, 
"  that  music  touches  him.  or  may  touch  him.  as 
broadly  and  variously  as  he  himself  touches 
Life."  From  this  inclusiveness  of  appeal  it  is 
but  a  step  to  the"  sum  total  of  music's  effed 
upon  the  individual.  Mr.  Farwell  concludes 
his  paper  with  this  appeal: 

Then  let  11-.  in  America,  take-  a  step  forward, 
and  rid  ourselves  "i  this  outworn,  cramping  and 
ioua  falsehood,  that  music  is  fundamentally 
ii  ted  to  .\n  emotional  appeal,  let  us  prepare 
ourselves,  bj  so  doing,  to  accept  musk  tor  what 
ii  i-  a  symbol  of  the  whole  of  I  ite;  an  appeal  to 
the   whole    Man.  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  real 

and  ideal.  1  et  us  take-  music  down  from  the  CTOSS. 
Let  u-  strike  the  shackles  from  it,  in  our  thought, 
and  give  it  light  and  air  and  liberty,  that  it  may 
stand  forth,  without  apology,  in  it-  rightful  ma- 
all  human  in  it-  message  a.  mighty  powei 
for    the    interpretation    and    the    upliftment    •>! 

lite. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  STRIKE  SIGNIFY  TO 

THE  WORLD? 


THE  most  significant  event  of  recent  times 
is  the  re-awakening  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Russia,  says  G.  Xaumov  in  an  article 
in  the  Sovremenny  Mir  (St.  Petersburg) : 

It  seemed  it  Had  been  securely  buried  in  the 
grave-like  silence  of  '"pacification.''  and  that  only 
the  most  incurable  optimists  could  talk  about  its 
ever  being  resuscitated.  Vet  for  some  time  pa-t 
the  labor  movement  has  been  again  before  us  in  all 
its  immensity.  The  government  statistics— alas! 
we  have  no  other — furnishes  this  picture  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  strike  movement : 


Number 

Years 

strikes 

Strikers 

[N95 — 1904  yearly 

I7'> 

43.000 

1905  ' 

1.3-995 

2,863,000 

1906 

6.114 

I, lot 

1907 

3-:  1 

740. (XX) 

1908 

892 

176,100 

1909 

64.100 

1910 

222 

46,600 

1911 

422 

251 

Stating  that  the  above  figures  are  not  abso- 
lutely  correct,  the  government  not  having  in- 
cluded great  numh  in  different 
trades,  clerks,  etc.,  the  writer  contin 

The  ri-<.-  of  the  -tri-  imidcd  with 

'irama  in  th  >al  industry  .  .   .  . 

imcnt   1 
the  movement  to  Fngli-h  influence.   .   .   . 
belittling    the    significance    of    the    I. 
strike,   it   can   \»  led   that 

influen  onditions  in  Russia  were 

rk  in 
\nd.    really,    the 

miners  i-  m 
It  i-  only  a  link   in  the  chain    of  analo 

itury. 

I    all    the 

ither,  inti-r   have 

c  the 

mini-  tin 
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[(  ion  td  liv- 

a  period  of  unusual  intensiuca- 
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■ 

economic  immobility  roused  herself  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  enormous  growth.  The  most  remarkable 
part,  however,  is  not  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes,  but  in  the  number  of  strikers.  Evidently 
the  strikes  involve  greater  masses.  Same  is  notice- 
able in  other  countries,  particularly  in  France 
where  the  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  is  also 
very  considerable:  in  the  period  of  1S90-8  an 
average  of  379  strikes,  in  1800-1907 — 855.  But 
more  rapidly  grew  the  number  of  striker-*  [from 
71.961  to  214.660.  and  the  average  from  190  to 
In  little  Belgium.  Sweden.  Switzerland, 
Italy,  everywhere  we  meet  with  the  same  phenome- 
non, everywhere  the  same  growth  of  strikes,  their 
proportions,  duration,  everywhere  we  End  the  ap- 
plication of  the  newest  weapon  in  the  struggle,  the 
lock-out.  For  the  laws  of  capitalistic  development 
act  everywhere  with  a  striking  similarity.  They 
create  everywhere  the  same  problems  and  the  same 
method-  of  their  solution. 

According  to  Mr.  Xaumov,  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  one  cause  of  the  strike  movement. 
He  says: 

There  is  no  country  that  has  not  suffered  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  from  what  i>  known  as  "the 
high  com  of  living."  This  is  being  fell  mosl  keenly 
by  the  workingmen.     The  wages  during  the  past 

le  have  hardly  ki-pt  pace  with  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  <>i  life.     In  England,  dur- 

he  period  from  [900-08,  pay  increased  only 
[.2  |ht  cent.,  while  tin-  prices  <>t  commodities  rose 
2.8  [x-r  cent.  .  .  .  France  furnishes  a  similar  pic- 
ture. .  .  .  Germany  and  the  United  States,  where 
industrial  development  is  enormous  and  trade- 
unionism  highly  organized  and  verj   active,  also 

it  a  conflict  between  the  purchasing  powers  ol 
the  working  class  and  the  feverish  rise  ot  th< 
of   living.      The    workman    cannot    live   on    hi-  old 
d  to  insisl  upon  it-  in<  rease,  if  he 

lot  want  to  degrade  still  lower,  to  sink  to  the 
ial  bottom. 

Another  \vt  deeper  cause  of  the  move- 
ment, the  writer  think-,  i-  uli.it  he  calls  the 
ing  intensity  of  labor.  The  workmen 
are  being  exploited  to  their  utmosl  capacity, 
rapidly  wear  out  and  tlnir  places  are  \ 
by  fresh,  new  hands. 

ished    it    ih<    iiit-  a  hi'  h 
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trial  capital  in  few  hand.-.    "Having  buried  Russia  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  strike 

the  freedom  of  competition,  the   bourgeois  movement  are  the  same,  aggravated  by  the 

introduces  in  its  place  industrial  monopoly  efforts  of  the  employers  to  "reduce  the  condi- 

which  makes  the  manufacturer  the  master  of  lion  of  the  workingmen  to  the  standard  of 

the  situation."  •  the  ante-revolution   period,   to   re-establish 

.Mr.  NaumoA  concludes  by  saying  thai  in  the  order  of  the  'dear  old  days.' ' 


MONGOLIA   IN    RUSSIA'S  (iRIP 


AT  this  time  of  writing  revolution  is 
rampant  in  inner  Mongolia.  The  homes 
of  peace-loving  people  are  being  ruthlessly 
destroyedj  peasants  are  being  slaughtered  by 
thousands,  and  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
decapitated  by  the  score.      In  the  opinion  of 

those  well  qualified  to  judge  correctly,  these 

conditions  are  greatly  to  the  liking  of  Russia. 

It  is  even  asserted  that  that  power,  in  order 
to  further  her  own  schemes  of  railway  exten- 
sion, fostered  this  counter-revolution.  The 
/•'(//■  Eastern  A'<  Shanghai  and  Manila), 

a  generally  well-informed  and  impartial  pub- 
lication, says,  editorially,  on  this  situation: 

The  average  unprejudiced  observer,  Chines 
foreign,  believes  thai  Russia,  anxious  to  secure 
freedom  to  build  tin-  long-talked-of  Kiakhta- 
l  rga-Kalgan  railway,  encouraged  the  Mongols  to 
proclaim  their  independence  with  the  ultimate 
objeel  of  establishing  herself  a-  tin-  paramount 
power  in  Mongolia. 

In  the  same  issue,  under  the  caption  "The 
Rape  of  Mongolia,"  a  writer  who  apparently 
condemns  the  United  States  Government  for 
its  dealings  with  Colombia  in  the  Panama 
Canal  matter,  suggested  that  Russia  has 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  American  hook,  and 
ha-  even  "gone  the  United  States  one  better." 

We  read: 

When  the  United  States  finally  withdrew  from 
tin-  protracted  and  unsuccessful  negotiations  with 
tin  Republic  of  Colombia  for  tin-  purchase  of  the 
Panama  (anal  strip,  tin-  state  of  Panama  revolted 
and  seceded  from  Colombia  and  declared  it-  inde- 
pendence. America  immediately  recognized  the 
new  government,  and  then  opened  the  negotiations 
resulting  in  tin-  purchase  of  the  present  ("anal 
/one.  \merica  little  thoughl  thai  it  had  created 
a    precedent,    thai    might    be   invoked    I  •  >    other 

power-  in  Other  pail-  of  the   world,   to  justify   the 

acquisition  ol  concessions  <  onsidered  vital  to  their 
national  expansion.  It  would  seem  that  Russia, 
profiting  li\  the  lesson  taught  bj  America,  has 

ne  better,  and  when  she  found  that  it  was  mi- 
ll   t"  obtain  from  the  Chinese  Government 
the  coveted  railway,  mining  and  commercial  rights 
in   Mongolia,  -he  availed  herself  of  the  situation 
caused  bj  the  general  revolution  by  indirectly  aid- 


a  counter  revolution  in  Moi 
nizing  the  independence  of  the  latter  depend) 
Russian  newspapers  are  now  publishing  repot 

i. it  ion-  with  the  new  Mongolian  government 
for  railway  and  other  concessions.  Russia  has 
served  emphatic  notice  on  tin-  new  Chinese  l<<  - 
publican  Government  that  she  will  not  tolerate  the 
dispatch  of  any  armed  force  into  Mongolia,  to 
restore  the  dependency  to  it-  old  .1!  In 

other  word-,   Mongolia  i-  from  now   on  !■■ 
sidered    •>-   an    independent    -tate.    and    whatever 
concessions    are    secured    from    the    Mongolian 
Government  at    Urga  must   therefore  hold   . 

The  same  writer  maintains  that,  although 
Rus.-ia  is  the  only  power  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mongolia  i-  recognized,  neither 
Japan  nor  any  European  power  is  in  a  position 
to  protest  seriously  against  this  open  attack 
upon  the  integrity  of  China,  while,  as  for  the 
United  States,  he  says:  "America,  whose 
moral  support  might  have  benefited  China. 
i-  debarred  from  protesting  against  a  situa- 
tion which  had  the  Panama  Canal  episode 
,1-  a  precedent." 

Ru.-sia  now  having  a  clear  field  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  policy  of  Mongolian  ex- 
pansion, public  interest  is  anxiously  awaiting 
the  first  fruits  of  the  new  conditions.  The 
I\tr  Eastern  Review  says: 

Russian  new-paper-  are  full  of  a  great  -<  heme 
to  link   Moscow    with    Peking  by   mean-  of  a   new 

railway  through  Mongolian  territory,  and  add  that 
the  Russian  premier  has  promised  to  guarantee  the 
interest  on  the  capital  needed  for  its  construction. 

This,  without  consulting  China'-  wishes,  pro- 
claims to  the  world  that  Russia  now  arrogates  to 
herself  the  sole  right  to  construct  railways  through 
Mongolia,  and  bj  tin-  ,ni  of  guaranteeing  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  these  line-  foreshadows  her 

ultimate  annexation  <A   the  tcrritoi 

The  anti-expansion  element  in  Russia  does 
not    favor  the  construction   oi  the  prop 
Mongolian  lines;  but  American,  Trench,  and 

German  financiers  are  -aid  to  have  opened 
tiations  with  the  Russian  Government 
for  the  work.  Russia  has  evidently  taken  the 
first  step  towards  the  annexation  of  the 
territory. 


SOME    REPRESENTATIVE   FICTION 


HTHIS  month  the  new  novels  fill  our  bookshelves — 
the  novel  with  a  purpose,  the  feminist    novel, 

,  the  socialistic  brand,  the  novel  whose  artistry  justi- 
fies its  existence,  the  novel  that  is  just  a  novel 
with  no  aims  or  pretensions,  and.  rather  scarter- 
ingly,  a  new  and  distinctly  American  type. — the 
orchid-like  society  novel  in  which  it  is  understood 
no  realism  is  attempted.     Th^re  is  the  Beautiful 

.Princess  and  the  Fairy  Prince  and  the  Villain  all 
-:ledin  phrases  as  soft  as  cotton  wool:  there  is 
the  same  dainty  puppet  show  disguised  and  sweet- 
ened to  taste  that  has  lured  the  "Wean."  Giant" 
reader  since  books  were  made. 

Now  take  the  joyous  adventure?  of  Aristide 
Pujol,  by  William  Locke  (John  Lanej — a  book 
which,  to  fall  back  on  the  phrase  of  our  beloved 
Pepys,  is  "mighty  diverting," — a  quality  not  to 
be  lightly  considered  in  these  days  when  gentle 
drvertisements  have  been  banished  by  noisy 
pleasures.  Vet  from  one  of  our  contemporarie- 
comes  the  complaint  that  Ari-;  ide  i-  too  joy 
likewise  a  reproof  to  the  author,  that  he  1 
snatched  Aristide  from  the  monthly  magazine^ 
and  sent  him  forth  to  divert  and  amu>e  from  the 

Aristide  i>  a  lov- 
abl-  ind  ambles 

,  amazing  adventures  and  m 
than  three  hur.  I  kind  of  str 

man  stuffed  wil  ompanion- 

able  as  an  amiabF  improbable  .1- 

the  Arabian   nights  and  b  improbable 

less  delightful.     He  tells  you  how  Mower-  sing  and 
what  color  then  i~  in  the  notes  of  bird?  and  how  a 

..field  la  !  how  tin  toman  who 

love  1.     H<-  bring         6  'he 

.rm  of  an  impossible  Bohemia;  his  follies  recom- 
mend him  to  you  and  only   when  In-  iri<  -  an  1 

.  1  a  wife,  an  adopted  child  and  a 
villa  at   <  hislehurst,  d<  train   tin-  leasfa 

ity.     Aristide  must  have  disappeared 

purpose 

r.     We  would    like 
ask   Mr  hing  question:     I-  In 

-  ithl'ul  w 

ind 


Mil. 


I  1 

I 


.1 


1 1, 


RENE    i:\ZIN 

Vou  cannot  rescue  a  nation  from  its  sins;  you  can- 
not bned  a  splendid  race  bj  teaching  in  the 
Bchools  th.it  we  musl  dissociate  <>ur  ethics  from 
our  metaphysics  or  thai  morality  is  simplj  .1  social 
phenomenon,  or  thai   the   Natun  d  is  "an 

infinitely  abstracl    question   remote  from   human 
conduct        Bazin  writes  with  extraordinary    fluid- 
breadth  ol  \  ision.     The  t  ranslal  ion 
by  M  •  llenl ;    the  1  ■  t  he  rieli- 

ind  lirapidness  ol  phrase  thai  is  1  hai 
l<  . 

Vnatole  I  ram  • 

ol  t  In-  l\.  111.    I\  dauqut  n<  red  in 

lai  i ' •  1 1    w  it  li   .in    mi  rodui  1  ion   l>\ 
William  I 

he    il I 

t  it  h  the  full  ripe 
hip 

11  it  1 

1 
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J  \MI  S    LANE    All l  \ 
(Author  of  "  The  Heroine  id  Bronze  "  and  of  mi 

a  priest  and  a  rascal,  who  falls  from  grace  with 
adorable  intention;  an  eas)  philosopher,  in  love 
with  tin-  eternal  riddle  of  life,  who  mocks  and  wor- 
ships with  equal  lustiness  who  bul  Anatolc 
France  could  nave  commended  him  to  our  affec- 
tions? And  who  could  have  written  with  such 
delicious  fancj  of  cahalism  and  Salamanders  and 
Nymphs  and  Sylph-?  "Happily,"  says  Monsieur. 
d'A  tarac  al  the  Reine  Pedauque,  "a  great  many 
are  born  from  the  union  ol  men  with  the  spin 
the  air.  And  Buch  are  clever  and  beautiful.  Thus 
were  born  the  giants  Bpoken  pf  by  Hesiod  ■yr^. 
Mioses.  Thus  was  born  Pythagoras  whom  the 
Salamander,  hi-  mother,  endowed  with  a  golden 
thigh  Thus  was  I". in  Alexander  tin-  Great,  -aid 
to  I"-  the  -on  oi  Olympias  and  a  serpent.  Scipio- 
rVfricanus,  Axistomenes  of  Mcssenia,  Julius  Caesar, 
Porphyry,  the  emperor  Julian,  who  reestablished 
the  worship  of  lire,  abolished  l>y  Constantine  the 
Vpo  tate,  Merlin  lie-  Wizard,  born  of  a  Sylph  and 

a  nun,  daughter  "i  Charlemagne;  St  [nomas 
\quinas  Paracelsus,  and  more  recently  Monsieur 
Van  ll.lniimi."  Only  the  verj  wise  may  know 
Anatole  I  ran.,  well,  II.  is  not  food  for  babes, 
nor  -ate  diversion  for  an)  save  those  who  have 
come  to  a  realization  ol  i  h.  infinite  spaciousni 
life,  lo  such  he  whispers  (to  use  the  word-  .>i 
I  "•  k<  I   i li.it   "there  i-  might)    fine  living  in  the 


world    of    t068-pot8   and    trull-    and    millers"    but 
this  is  only  a  literary  adventure— -promptin 
iln    imps  of  unrest  that  trouble  the  1. rains  of  phil- 
osopher-, "shining  through  all  is  the  man  himself, 
loving,  men  iful,  tender,  and  warm." 

Mr.  James  Lane  Alien'-  latest  story  "The 
Heroin*  in  Bronze"  (Macmillan)  'i-  another  of 
that  author's  delightful  hits  of  description.  It 
has  to  do  with   the   love  of    Donald,   a   youngs 

author,    for   a    girl    whom    he    first    admit, 
he.u-  her   read   her  graduatii  at    th. 

commencement.  During  his  courtship,  he 
writes  a  novel,  and  gives  the  girl  to  understand 
that  she  figures  prominently  in  it.  She  i 
and  remonstrates  with  him,  but  be  insists  that  h<; 
must  remain  master  of  hi-  own  work.  .And  hi- 
firmness  in  this  particular  finally  aids  him  in  win- 
ning the  girl's  love.     The  srory  takes  its  name  from 

a   little   bronze   statuette   belonging   to    Donald, 
which    i-    the   subject    of   a    rather    silly    prat 
joke.      It    might    lie    wished    that    Mr.   Allen    had 
devoted  more   attention    to  the  central   id. 

the  story-  the  conflict  between  Donald's  love 
and  his  desire  to  write  about  the  girl  against 
her   will      yet    we    cannot     icgrei     th.  that 

he  gives  t"  descriptive  Writing;  in  particular, 
his  little  picture  of  New  York  in  midsummer  is 
excellent. 

M  is-  Mary  Johnston's  "The  Long  Roll  "  was  an 

important  contribution  to  the  literature'  of  the 
Civil  War;  Houghton    Mifflin) 

i-  ol  even  greater  value.  This  i-  tin  second  and 
final  volume  of  Miss  Johnston's  great  work,  deal- 
ing with  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  battle  -  ot  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Wilderness,  and  Thunder  Run.  and 
ending  with  the  entry  of  the  Federal  troop-  into 
Vicksburg.  Beauregard,  I.e.-,  Sherman,  ami  ('.rant 
are  presented  graphically  and  with  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  historical  accuracy.  This-accuracy  i-  .1 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mi--  Johnston; 
she  i-  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the'  South,  but 
-In-  nevei  allow-  her  partisanship  to  lead  her  into 
mis-statement.  .The  love  romances  begun  in  the 
previous  he>e>k  are'  continued  in  this,  and  several  in- 
teresting new  historical  characters  are'  introduced. 
It  seems  unfair  to  call  this  work  a  "historical 
novel"  for  that  term  has  been  applied  to  the-  flim- 
siest <>f  romances,    "(ease  Firing"  takes  its  place 

with  "The'  Long   Roll"  as  the-  mo-t   vivid  a.  count 

ol  the  Civil  War  in  existence;  it  belongs  to  history 

and  it  belongs  to  literature. 

The-  drama,  instead  of  literature,  i-  the  1 
the-  chief  figure  in  Mr-    Mai      Austin's  "A  Woman 
of  Genius '    (Doubleday).     It  ma)   safe!)   be  said 
that  had  1  Moon  never  written  "The  Mum- 

mer's Wife,"  this  hook  would  have  taken  a  d 
cm  form.    ( >li\  ia  Lattimi  mvinced  that  she 

.  a\\   act.      Her   theatrical   efforts   shoe  k    her   ni 

bora  in  faylorsville,  Ohianna,  but  eventual!)  give 

dtli  and  international  fame.      In  the 

pursuit  of  this  lame,  -he-  becomes  "emancipated" 
of  most  conscientious  scruples,  and  li\c>.  the 
author  would  have  us  believe,  a  vt  life. 

The  hook  is  in  part  a  c  ritici-m  ot  the-  moral  narrow - 
■  i/en-  of  the-   Middle  W'c.-I  .  .in  e  Xpo-i- 

tion  of  (.cuius  breaking  th.  of  respecta- 

bility. But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  au- 
thor'- conception  of  an  actress's  career  i-  deli- 
riously provincial     she  describes  Olivia  a-  living 

a    lite  of   wild   riot,  and   yet    gaining  distinguished 
-  in  th.-  mo-t   exacting  and  arduous  ol    pro- 
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ms. 
the  book. 


-  naivete  -  n  innocent  charm  to 


"  Mastering  Flame  "    Kennerley  .  an  anonymous 
novel  which  appeared  last  summer,  received  much 

favorable  comment.  A  guess  as  to  the  authorship 
might  assign  the  work  to  .the  author  of  "Margar- 
-  ^oul."  Mr-.  Josephine  Daskara  Bacon.  Lilith 
Armistead  in  "Mastering  Flame"  is  the  twin-soul 
of  Margarita.  There  is  also  great  similarity  of 
method;  the  minor  characters  play  their  part- 
intertwined  as  a  background  against  which  i> 
thrown  in  high  relief  a  central  figure, — Lilith 
Armistead,  with  her  jade-green  eyes  and  flaming 
hair.  Then  there  is  the  identical,  abrupt,  forced 
ending — the  author  can  go  no  further  with  he; 
characters:  annihilation  must  overtake  somebody 
or  something.  If  Lilith  Armistead  had  not  died, 
sucked  down  by  the  fire  on  the  deserted  ship,  the 
enigmatic,  spiritual  quality  of  "  Mastering  Flame' 
had  been  lost.  The  book  is  an  intense  gripping 
love  Story  that  quickens  the  heartbeats  and  stir- 
the  mind.  But  for  all  its  fine  art  and  sympathetic 
characterization,  it  is  futile  -  .irt   for  art- 

sake."  The  "God  of  To-morrow,"  Oriental,  in- 
-.crutable,  the  symlxjl  of  an  ancient  mystery,  pro- 
pounds to  us  the  unanswerable  question  upon  the 
closing  page — thi  n  of  the  cause  and  where 

0?  the  wl 

In    Maurice    II  Lancelot"    (Cen- 

ithor  ha  fully  notice, 

loud-mouthed    S 
In  thi  •  he  prob- 

lem i->  the  adjust  men  I  I  triangle,  bul 

of  a  quadrangle.     There  i-  nan — a   pale, 

.iri-t<*  ratic    I  with    Mi .    ! 

old-tin  and   three  men.     The  hus- 

band, <  1.  hed  and 

less  govern  in  ho  for  th  t  ad- 

hi->    wife    to   th< 


VtyMf 


A 


•>\ 


MARY    IUSTI.N 

friendship  with  tin-  great  Duke  of  Devizes.  Bui 
thi-  Hewlettian  Marquis  of  Steyne  i-  less  vicious 
and  less  successful  t  han  Thackeraj  's  immortal  vil- 
lain, ami  -o  Mr.  and  Mr-.  Lancelot  enjoy  the 
Duke'-  protection  with  indal  but  no  real 

harm,  until  the  third  man  appears  one  Gervaise 
l'oore.    He  is  a  p  md  absurd  as 

hi-  fell i. w  craftsman  in  "The  Song  of  Renny,"  and 

he  finally  captures  Mr-    I  am  i  l"l  and  tak. 

to  listen  to  his  poem-    which,  judging  from  the 

sample*  Mr.  Hewlett  give  s,  are  hopelessly  bad)  in 

a  cottage  in  Italy.     Mi  .i  and  the  Duke 

follow    but    Ki  ire  aba  heai  ing    I  '■ 

lour-;                            on    the   el  h  love.      In    I  lii- 

ii    Poorc  delivers    him»  H  ol    « hal    maj    be 

idered    the   I               loral,  ii    youi    husband 

;.<•  with  a  poet,      I  hit  solution  is 

int'  •              but  not  alwa  ii  able. 

I  In     \i  in.  hail    at  the   1  '  he 

if  all  the  K.  Hi  tin 

.1  \..i  in. nub        1 1 

■ 

autho 

■ 


■ 


A   FEW  THOUGHT-COMPELLING 

NOVELS 


[~*HE  1 1 «. -» « ■ — i t  >  of  "art  for  art's               -  by  this  cjirl  to  that                          og  and  sincere  woman  is 

season's  fiction  once  more  splendidly  disproved,  skilfully  shown.     Incidentally   there   i-  given   aa 

Apparent))    the  novels  that  .ire  most  real,  mo-t  excellent  picture  of  modern  Dutch  life,  and  some 

stirring,   most    interesting,  are  those  written   not  convincing  studies  of  religious  ps 
so  orach  in  response  to  the  urge  to  create  a  tin 

of  beauty  as  in  response  to  the  wish  to  advarn  Even  the  writer  of  a  story  of  financial  life  finds 

an  argument  or  to  present  a  problem.     Not  that  it  accessary  to  dwell  on  marital  difficult 

these  authors  are  offering  sugar-coated  text-books  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser  shows  admirable  crafts- 

or   disguised   sermons — it    i-   simply  that,  beside  manship  in  "The  Financier"  (Harpers).     This  is 

being  literary  artists,   they  are  also  students  of  the  story  of  the  career  of  Frank  Cowperwood,  who 

life.      Having   definite   ideas,    being    troubled   by  from  small  beginning:                           commanding 

definite  questions,   they  give  these  idea.-,  to  the  figure  in  the  financial  world,     lli- 


reader  and  ask  him  these 
quest  ion--.  It  i-  claimed 
ane  critics  that  such 
a  i  rocedure  mars  the 
permanent  value  of  a 
book.  But  t  he  permanent 

value  of  a  hook  i>  know  n 
only  by  the  generations 
following  it-  publication. 
And  for  the  aut bor*s  im- 
mediate public  it  is  surely 
no  defect  t  hat  his  scenes 
are  those  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  that  the 
problem-  w  hich  his  char- 

-    have    to    solve  arc 

natural  and  usual.    The 

book-  w  Inch   we  are  here 

considering  are  such  a-  ii 
was  formerly  the  custom 
to  (  ill  "  problem  no\  els," 
and  they  are,  chiefly, 
studies  of  contemporary 
*  onditions,  sociological, 
political,     economic     or 

moral. 

There  i-  marital  nn- 
happiness  in  Maarten 
Maarten's  "I  ^  "  (Dut- 
ton)  but  i  he  storj  i 
t  he  w  hole  plausible  and 
wholesome.  Eve  is 
brought  up  iu  a  Fantastic 
household  from  »  hich  .ill 
unpleasanl   realities  arc, 

r     a-     |  <>  >~-il  dc.    <\r- 

liberatety  cm  hided,    ^In- 
i-  nol   taught   the  meaning  ol  sorrow,     lbn  alter    almosi  ridiculous  what 
her  marriage  to  the  virtuous  but  prosait    Rutger    mirable  |  work. 

Knoppe,  who  i  ed  with  political  ambitions, 

die  finds  sorrow  enough,      she  falls  in  love  with 
tung   aviatoi       Bui    this  passion    proves   her 
salvation.     I  "i    after  temptations  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult   o>   resist,  she    r<  that    ii    i-   her   duty 

o  hci    husband    l 
and,   tic  J.  .n\.  Ih.  n 


rui  iri  i -i  k 


.  w hich  comes  alter  a 

failure  and  BOme  months 
in  prison,  i  oraes  from  his 
shrewdness  in  appn 

ing  the   :.  ■  the 

failure  of  Ja\  (  ooke  and 

(  ompain  ,    w  hit  !: 

the    panii     ol     1873,     and 

spe«  ulat . 

As    1  pic  tun  1. on 

t>  |k-      of      Btrong  -  willed, 
able,  brilliant,   unscrupu- 
lous nun  o|  1  > ■  ■ — i - 
study  ol   financial  condi- 
tion-, during  au  int. 

ing    period    and  a-  .1    -til  • 

narrative,  " The 
Financier1   desen  es  high 

praise.  But  Arnold  I 
nett  has  mentioned  Mr. 
Dreiser  as  a  writer. 
"whose  work  trul\ 
fleets*  urrent  literar\  ten- 
dem  ies."  And  thi-  com- 
ment     is     unfortunately 

I  hi-    book    si 
the  cite,  t  of  deliberately 
reflecting     "current     lit- 

j  tt  ndein  1.  -."  in  its 
studied  sordidness  and 
highly  artificial  eroticism, 
definite  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  at 
realism  in  th  tion 

1  ow  perwood 
affaii  pt  which 

in     some     place-      n 

have     been    ail    .nl 


\  ibed 

In    Ja  nes  O    penheim    in    hi-       The   Olympian" 

I  I  l.irp.  1  -  I  In-  l««>k  i-  a  1  nrioii-  mi 

are  in  it  roma  itin       Kirby 

! 

fortune  in  \i  m   S'oi  k      His  impri 


she  leaves  him,   I  ivenl   "the  peace  ing-house  life,  of  I  rtment  store  in  which 

on."      The  da  ducation  a  time  he  works,  ide- 

which  "i  furnish  knowledge  ol   the  dirhcul-  ville,    salt  d    various    other    metropolitan 

nid  pitfalls  oi   life  i-  well   Brought  out,   and  phenomena  are  graphically  set  down  and  his  I 

1  he  :  ol  confidence  between  husband  and  si  ild  simph  and  convincingly. 

demonstrated.    Tin  development  by  suffering  ol  the  book  i-  devoted  to  .1  dest  ription  of   Mask's 

of  the  heroine's  charactei  from  that  of  a  frivolous  wi  II    Harrington,  the  pub- 
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Usher  of  a  large  magazine.  1  he  methods  of 
financing  and  editing  some  of  the  cheaper  of  our 
periodicals  come  in  for  well  deserved  and  enter- 
taining burlesque. 

Trask's  character  has  not  the  vicious  qualities 
which  mark  that  of  Mr.  Dreiser's  hero,  but  his 
rise  to  a  position  of  power  in  the  steel  industry  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  atrophy  of  his 
sense  of  pity  and  social  justice.  In  this  particular 
Mr.  Oppenheim's  financier  is  strikingly  different 
from  Mr.  Dreiser's:  Cowperwood  appears  to  the 
reader  as  an  exceptional  character,  a  remarkably 
cruel,  dishonest  and  lustful  man  of  business; 
Kirby  Trask  is  a  type,  a  man  whose  private  life  i- 
blameless  and  whose  personality  is  not  unattrac- 
tive, in  spite  of  the  remorselessness  of  his  industrial 
methods.  "The  Financier "  belongs  to  pathology, 
"The  Olympian"  to  sociology. 

William  Dana  Orcutt's  "The  Moth"  (Harpers 
is  supposed  to  be  a  defense  of  convention,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  danger  which  comes  from  the  mere 
appearance  of  evil.  The  Moth  is  Lucy  Spencer. 
a  wealthy  young  matron  with  an  innocent  delight 
in  masculine  friendships.  Her  husband  is  a  drunk- 
ard, and  =he  i  refuge  from  her  unpleasant 
home-life  in  dinner  parties,  motor-rides,  cocktails 
and  cigarettes.  Her  indiscretions  nearly  bring  on 
a  dh  it,  and  endanger  the  good  nan 
Cunningham,  a  lawyer  who  has,  with  his  wife's 
aid,  been  endeavoring  to  teach  Lucy  the  folly  of 
deliberately  antagonizing  public  opinion.  She 
learns  her  let  sbowa  admirable  courage 
.ind  strength  of  mind  til  very  well, 
but  the  ultra-modern  climax,  makes  Mr.  Orcutt's 
-tory  very  funny  indeed.     In  the  old  tal 


.1  Wll  -    OPPENHEIM 

f  "  The  Olympian") 


a  marriage  that  repaid  the  heroine's  patience  and    heroine  demonstrate  how  verj    good    she   can  be 
faithfulness — "r  I  happil  fter"  was    when  she  tries,  gives  her,  as  .i  reward  of  virtue, 

But  Mr.   Orcutt,  after  making  hi?   adivoro 


• 


ovel  may  1»-  badly  constructed,  it>  chara<  ters 
clumsily  drawn,  its  love-passages  maudlin,  and  yel 

valuable  piece  >>t  work.  Samuel  Merwin  h.is 
proved  1 1 » i  —  in  h\>  amateurish  and  admirable  "The 
Citadel"  (Centurj  .  I  or  while  thi>  i-  a  poorly 
written  story,  it  is  an  excellent  historical  document, 
a  photograph  <>i  the  soul  <>i  .i  nation.     This  is  the 

of  the  P  ive  pai  i  \  ;  more  than  thai .  ii 
i-  the  book  ol  thai  passion  for  readjustment  ol 
-n<  i.il  values,  for  freedom,  for  justice  which  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  throbbing  and  Btirring 
all  over  America.  Mr.  Merwin,  .i  veteran  news- 
paper in. in  with  .in  inside  knowledge  ol  practical 
politics  and  practical  economics,  h-i^  told  how 
John  Garwood  broke  with  hi-  bosses,  tried  t" 
amend  the  4  onstitution,  ran  for  I  ongree  man  on  an 
independent  ticket  and  eated  Vnd  fohn 
(  ,.n  wood  ■  li.in  .i  in. hi.  hi  i  i  i  '  |"  .  i  ij  mbol, 
ibodimi  ni  "i  thi  progn  ivi  pii ii 
Mi  mpathii  an  bj  no  n 
hidden,  and  he  l(  I lefcatcd  moi ta 

ni  i,  ,,.i  hi  am  w      Ii  wai 

novel  liki    "lli' 
i  t  for  change,  wl 

\n«l    Mi     \l-  itina 

I 

I  In     i 


ill 
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u.ni.i;  r   i  du  \i;i>- 
I  Author  of  "A  M 

of  the  aimless  existence  of  the  idle  rich.  Her  crit- 
icism, however,  i-  made  subtly  :  ii  is  a  matter  not  of 
statement  bul  ol  suggestion.  ( ieorge  I  Harrow,  a  dip- 
lomatist, drifts  into  .1  foolish  intrigue  with  Sophy 
Viner,  a  commonplace  little  person  who  has  been 
making  a  dreary  living  .1--  companion  to  .1  vulgar 
woman  of  wealth.  Vfter  a  Parisian  sojourn  they 
separate,  and  when  next  he  meets  her,  after  three 
years,  she  is  acting  .1-  governess  to  the  little 
daughter  of  Anna  Leath,  a  widow  whom  he  is 
1  ourting.  rhis  is  embarrassing  enough,  l>ut  worse 
1-  in  store.  Sophy,  he  finds,  i-  affianced  to  Owen 
Leath,  Mrs,  Leatn's  stepson.  There  is  something 
reminiscenl  of  Pinero  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  method 
ol  jaggKng  these  troubled  souls.  "  I  In-  keel" 
<  ould  be  made  into  an  admirable  drama.  The  plot 
•  Dine-  to  it-  climax  naturally,  in  the  manner  <>f 
life,  with  that  iron)  which  rs  characteristic  of 
the  way  ol  the  gods  with  fo<  dish  people.  For  Mrs. 
\\  harton's  people  are  foolish  1  In  >  are  vain,  selfish 
and  flat  1  j  materialistic.  She  has  knowledg 
bul  not  love  for  mankind.  Perhaps  it  i-  fairer  to 
-av  i  li.it  -he  has  no  l<>\e  for  the  1  la—  ol  which  she 
writes  with  such  cruel  realism.  It  i-  certain  that 
the  future  historian  who  wishes  a  clear  id< 
the  thoughts  and  actions  "i  the  most  worthless 
people  ol  this  generation  will  need  but  two  boo 
I  he  I  louse  ol  Mil  1  h  "  and  "  The  R( 

"  \    Man'-  World "     Macmillan  ding  to 

\II11  11  Edwards,  is  not  a  plea-ant  place  in  which 
to  live.  It  i-  lull  <>i  prisons  and  ward  healers  and 
unpiet  uresqut  onds       Fhei  .  ly  sights 

in    it,   and    ugl)    sounds  and   odor-.      Hut    tli. 
in  it,  and   that    seems  I  it   all   w 

while.  Arnold  \\  hit  man,  who  tells  the  ston  of  his 
life,  i  t  of  probat  ion  offit  er  in  t  he    rorribs. 

1  le  w  iminals  fro  11  no  definite 


religious  motive,  but  hrnimr  of  a  pa— ion  for  bu- 

nianitv  and  a  whol.-onu-  ra.^e  ai  injustice.  Mr  i- 
by  no  mean-  a  -aint,  hi-  amour-  aj  tbed  with 

realism  that  i-  startling  bul  ■  rent. 

Mr.  Edwards  know-  the  underworld  1  York 

thorough!)  :  there  i-  not  elsewhere  m  fictioa  .1  man 
accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  the  sordid  misery  of 
(  it  \  -t  reel  3,    And  Arnold  Whitman,  in  his  \  n  1  - 
in  his  virtues,  i-  vitally  human.     There  i-  a  queer 
jumble  ol  philosophies  in  the  book — anarchism,  so- 
cialism, opportunism,  free  love,  feminism  —all  these 
an-  defended  by  Whitman  or  some  of  hi-  friends. 
h  i-  not  as  propaganda  for  any  school  of  thought 
that    "A  Man-  World"  i-  to  be  valued,  bul 
-tudv  of  life.     There  i-  no  character  in  the  story, 
from   Nina,  the  street-walker,  whom  lov» 
a  happx    wile  and  mother,  to  Ann  Barton,  thi 
archist  nurse,  who  does  not  seem  real.     The  n 
may  be  pained  by  the  book's  cruel  revelation-, 
shocked  1>\  it-  frankness,  wearied  by  the  introduc- 
tion 01  fantastic  social  theories,  but  he  cannot 
it-  sincerity,  strength  and  gripping  inten 

Of  the  numerous  novels  recentl)  written  on  the 
subject    of   the   relation   of   tl  .    Mr.    II.    <  .. 

Wells'  "Mai  Duffield  ly  the  most 

brilliant     and    the   least    effective         \-     1    picture, 
graphic  though  unsympathetic, 
l!riti-h  middle-)  lass  life,  as  an  exposition  ol  human 
11.1t  me.  as  an  entertaining  narrative,  it  i- 1  v  <  I  lent. 
But  as  propaganda  for  any  belief,  or  as  a  stud)  ol 
social    conditions,    it    is    valueless.       The    heroin-, 
who  comes  from  a  bourgeois  family  similar  t" 
of  Ann  Veronica,  but  i-  inferior  to  her  in  int 
and  training,  marries  a  young  scientist.    His  wife's 
extravagance  hinder-  the  young  scientist's  studies, 
and  while  making  a  fortune  to  satisfy  her  demands, 
ht   becomes  1  1  from  her.     Famil) 

restored  onb  after  the  unhappy  couple  have  spent 
a  winter  in  Labrador,  away  from  all  the  worries 
of  civilization. —  including  their  children.  <  >f 
course,  a  trip  liable 

cure  for  matrimonial  difficult  ii  -.  Mr.  Will-  has, 
for  once,  no  remedy  I  rely  telli 

story.     And  he  doe-  it  verv  well.     Thi-i-th. 
thine,  he  ha-  written  -in. v  "  Kip 

And  th-  inly  a  few  of  th-  :   "prob- 

lem"   novel-,   dealing    with   war,    lov .  iimcs, 

medicine     with  all  the  subject-  to  which   p. 
give  -criou-  thought.      Then  Hairad - 

en's  "Out  of  the  Wreck  1    Ri  St  n  in- 

-tudv  of  the  tangled  liv-  lishonest 

man  .\\\<\  two  passionate  women.  There  i-  W  illiam 
t  aine-  -toiv  of  a  young  musician's  troublou 

which    h  line    "Ii 

(  hat  t  harlc-      Marriot.     in 

I  )ewpon.  hn  illtini- 

inatii  ps)  1  h< 

dy," 
Mofl  I     is  not   unlik<-  it   in  -pint,  alth 

!   with   Ii 
|n  "(  -  Mifflin 

liam  T.  1 1 

human    nature   and    i  on   envi: 

\  novel  i-  no  long  ition. 

The- 

oi  the  readjustment  of  value-      And  to  thi- 
ol    111  awak. 
must  ni 


THE   LETTERS   OF   GEORGE 

MEREDITH 


■"THERE  is  a  certain  pride  that  is  still  burning 
in  England  despite  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tinguish its  flame,  and  a  few  borrowed  coals 
still  glowing  here  in  America, — the  pride  in  that 
succession  in  literature  from  age  to  age  of  the 
qualities  that  are  distinctly  English,  descended 
legitimately  from  Beowulf  and  Alfred  ami  the 
Elizabethan  masters  down  to  the  great  Victorians, 
among  whom  George  Meredith  is  a  mighty  land- 
mark. This  type  of  genius,  born  of  health  of  body 
and  of  soul,  i>a  noble  blend,  not  fervid,  nor  frenzied. 
nor  passionate  without  strength.  It  matters 
little  whether  all  the  individuals  of  this  succession 
are  of  one   particular   blood.    (Meredith    w 

mixed    Welsh    and    Irish     

ancestry);  wc  are  con- 
i  erned  with  a  type,  not 
the  individual, — with  a 
certain  mold  of  genius 
the  archetypal  pattern 
that  is  the  quickening 
-pirit  of  the  English- 
; 
It  i-  good  for  u-  to  read 
Mir  gain  and  the 

i  olle<  'ion    of    hi 

conn  i   opportune 

tim>  that 

our  one 

rength  and    -vanity. 

•  'ling    of    us, 

compai  t  of  what  w< 

ucetic  rocks 
,uid    th<  I    whirl- 

■  .     ■.  n  of 

•  in   nobl'  now 

nly  imagined." 
The  I' 
M  credit  I 
f  i 

d  b>  hi-  ion, William 
M  eredith.1     It   i 

.ind 
friend*" 

L 

and  < 


mi  m.iinn    \  i    i  ii. ii  iv 


and  that    ihi-  f.n  t    mu-t 

.ip!*-.ir    illogical,    -n|xr- 

t  hi-  book."      \l 


in 


.1    running 


bill    I 

I    of 


ly    »hi- 


ith 


ii  i\ in 


lik 
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playfully  interrogates  them  and  argues  with  them. 
Sometimes  he  complains  that  his  characters  elude 
re  and  cut  capers  beyond  his  intention — to 
instance  "'Diana  of  the  Crossways." 

The  introduction  wisely  sets  forth  his  ancestry, 
the  conditions  surrounding  his  early  life,  and  the 
manner  of  his  education.  From  1831  to  1*42 
many  English  boys  were  sent  to  a  Moravian  school 
.1:  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine  near  Cologne.  G< 
Meredith  remained  at  Neuwied  two  years  and  its 
influence  upon  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
found. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  writes  to  a  school- 
fellow: "My  Dear  Hill:  During  the  time  that  we 
have  lived  together,  one  feeling,  whether  in  union, 

or  shall  1  say  enmity, — ■ 
no,  that  is  too  harsh,— has 
agitated  our  respective 
bosoms.  It  is  fellowship. 
0,  may  God  grant  that 
all  may  have  the  same 
feelings  toward  you  to 
make  your  life  happy. 
But  true  fellowship  i>  not 
to  be  had  w  iihout  Chris- 
tianity; not  the  name 
but  the  practise  of  it." 
With  thi>  letter  begins 
the  linked  chain  thai 
covers  the  sixty-five  years 
thai  "spanned  Mere- 
dith's life  in  the  world.*' 
The  letters  are  Mattered 
until    his   thirtieth    \ 

then    they    flow    a    full 
-1  n  am,  re  vea  ling  be- 
1ic.1t  h  tri\  ialittes,  his  in 
spiration,  the  soundness 
ill  his  philosophy  .  and  his 
1  |>i>w  ers  ol  anal)  sis. 
( )n  lea\  ing  th<    M 
\  i.ni    m  linol    .11    sixteen 
Meredil h    was    appren 
ticcd  to  a  I  ondon  solii  1 
ini .  bin  ii  i-  Hi  nidi  d  1  li.n 

foi  law  In   had  no  1  - 1  - 1 « 
He  lived  al  this  time  on  a  Bingli    bowl  ol  porridgi 

tin     1  I.  id    gn  in'. 

If  to  the  Bl  ud)  "i   I  nglii  h  literal  lire.    '  Ki<  h 
ird   Feverel"  appean  d  in  1  \v/.  but  there  i 
.din-ion    to   1  hi  -    WOI  k    in    the    dill.  In 

l  aptain  Maxii    from  V<  nil  1  .  from 

man  Hill  ."     il 

I  Nun  h  and  '  hi    Tyrol       I  hi 
ili<   "fli 
find 
1   in 

1  ■  i  1 1 


\l 


ih. 

11I1. in  and    Muddalo,' 
in  ll 
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softness  of  curves,  and  purity  of  look  which  move 
like  music  in  her  mind."  In  another  lettei 
Swinburne  read  me  the  other  da)  his  French 
novel,  " /-</  Fille  <lu  Policeman"  —the  funniest, 
rampingest  satire  on  French  novelists  dealing  with 
English  themes  thai  you  can  imagine."  "Les 
Miserables"  he  terms  the  "master-work  of  fiction 
of  tlii-  century."  His  own  "Modern  Love"  he 
terms  "a  dissection  of  the  sentimental  passion  of 
these  days,  [864)  and  only  to  be  comprehended 
by  the  few  who  would  read  ii  main  times.  Why 
did  I  write  it?     Who  can  account   lor  pressure?  ' 

To  writers  he  gives  sound  advice:  '"Between 
realism  and  idealism  there  is  no  natural  conflict. 
Thi-  completes  1  hat .  Realism  i-  1  he  basis  of  good 
composition:  it  implies  study,  observation,  artistic 
power  and  (in  those  who  can  do  more)  humility. 
Little  writers  Bhould  be  realistic.  They  would 
then  at  least  do  solid  work.  The)  afflict  the  world 
because  they  will  attempt  what  ii  is  given  none  l>m 
noble  workmen  to  achieve.  A  great  genius  must 
necessarily  employ  ideal  mean-  lor  a  vast  con- 
cept ion  cannot  In-  placed  bodily  before  the  eye  and 
remain-  10  be  suggested.  Shakespeare,  Goethe 
and,  in  their  way,  Moliere  and  Cervantes  are 
realists  mi  (mid.  But  they  have  the  broad  arms 
of  idealism  at  command.  They  give  us  earth  but 
it  is  earth  with  an  atmosphere." 

Meredith's  letters  to  John  Morley,  to  Stevenson, 
and  in  later  \  ear-  to  Edmund  ( lOsse,  -how  i  hat  the 
finest  of  Meredith's  critical  powers  was  revealed 
to    hi-    personal    friends.     To    John    Morley    he 


writes  from  Box  Hill  in  i*7.s  concerning  Morley's 
Ron— can:  "You  have  handled  him  with  consum- 
mate mastery.  I  did  not  discredit  you  for  style 
(excepting  tor  a  point  or  two)  but  exact  I  >  for  that 
which  I  find  in  i  he  book    -mastery  of  every  note  of 

that    evasive    heart,    and    a    power   of   showing    the 

heroic  coward  complete  in  his  contradictions.  I  or 
Buch  i-  the  nature  ol  Rousseau,  that  hi-  not.-  are 
the  deepest  and  highest  within  the  scale  of  phil- 
osophy and  the  \er\   low- 

The     last     letter     thai      Meredith     wrote     wa-    a 

letter   to  Theodore  Watts   Dunton,  written   April 

13,  [909,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Swin- 
burne. "The  blow  was  heavy  on  me.  I  had  such 
confidence  in  hi-  powers  of  recovery.  The  end  has 
((pine.  That  brain  of  vivid  illumination  i-  extinct. 
I  (.111  hardly  realize  it  when  I  revolve  tin-  many 
time-  when  at  the  starting  of  .i'\  idea  the  whole 
town  wa-  instantly  ablaze  with  electric  light. 
Song  was  hi-  natural  voice,  lb-  was  tin  . 
ol  onr  lyrical  poets  -ol  the  world.  I  could  say,  con- 
sidering what  language  he  had  to  wield.  It  lit  if 
I  feel  the  loss  of  him  a-  a  part  of  our  life  lorn  away, 
how  keenly  must  the  stroke  fall  upon  you— and 
at  a  time  of  prostration  from  ill ■  > - 

These  fragments  are  bin  glimpses  of  a  noble  col- 
lection of  letters.  The  two  volume-  reveal  not 
alone  the  workings  ol  a  mind  that  compassed 
genius;  they  breathe  the  essence  of  the  English 
spirit  that  characterized  the  creative  life  of  that 
great  galaxy  of  Victorians  of  which  Meredith  was 
a  glow  ing  sua. 


THE   BRONTE   FAMILY 


\ /f  AY  SINCLAIR  make-  apology  for  coming  into 
■*•■*•  the  "open"  with  another  book  on  the  Brontes.1 
Mrs.  ( iaskell  had  written  all  there  was  to  write  about 

Charlotte,  Madame  Duclaux  had  performed  the 
same  service  for  Emily,  and  a-  for  appreciations, 
why  there  were  those  ol  Theodore  Watts-Dunton, 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  Mr.  Birrell,  Mr-. 
Humphr)  Ward.  Swinburne,  and  Maeterlinck. 
What  more  could  one  wish  in  the  way  of  praise  or 
appreciation?  Yet  one  is  glad  ol  the  Sim  lair 
Brontes.  They  are  alive  and  neither  weird  nor 
mysterious,  but  onl)  a  little  ^^<\  and  gifted  <\n<\ 
unfortunate.  The  book  never  drags;  ii  is  written 
with  some  of  Charlotte  Brontfi's  own  fire  and  her 
curious  faculty  of  getting  feelings  ol  other-  inside 

l  he  -kin  of  the  reader.  Emil)  Bionle  i-  resurrei  led 
and  her  rare  genius  brought    to  light   from  out    the 

shadow  of  Charlotte's  lame.    We  are  sent  dij 

in  dusty  book  shelves  to  rediscover  Emily's  one 

no\  el     "  W  in  hering  I  [eights." 

Miss  Sinclair's  book  ha- a  photogravure  frontis- 
pieo  "i  llaworih  Parsonage,  the  home  of  the 
Brontes.     Shi  1  nsitive  a-  Stevenson  to  the 

fact  thai  genius  i-  inseparable  from  the  environ- 
ment t lt.it  forced  ii  into  being  She  writes  ol 
1  lawoi  ih: 

"It  i-  impossible  i"  write  of  the  three  Brontes 

and  forget   the  place  the)    lived  in.  the  bl 
naked  village,  bristling  like  a  rampart  on  the  • 
edge  oi   the  moor;    the  street,  haul  and  steep  as 
a  gully,  climbing  the  hill  to  the  parsonage  at  the 
iop:     the     111  dl   oblong    house,    naked   and    . 

1  Throe  Brontes,     it\  Mai   Sinclair.     Houghton  Mifflin 

pp  ,  at      S3. 


hemmed  in  on  two  Bides  by  the  graveyard,  it- 
live  windows  llu-h  with  the  wall,  staring  at  the 
graveyard  where  the  tombstones  grey  and  naked 

are -el  -oclo-elhat  the  grass  hardlv  grows  betw 
The  church  it-ell  i-  a  burying  ground;  ii-  wall- 
are  tomb-lone-  and  ii  -  floor  roofs  tbt  forgotten 
and  the  unforgotten  dead.  It  i-  the  genius  of  the 
Brontes  that  made  their  place  immortal;  but  it 
i-  the  soul  of  the  place  that  made  their  genius 
what  it  i-.    You  can  n  ^erate  its  importance. 

They  drank  and  were  saturated  with  llaworih. 
When  they  left  it  they  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
it  ;  the)  -i(  kened  till  the  hour  of  their  ret  urn.  The) 
gave  themselves  to  it  with  passion  and  their  w 

viih  the  shock  and  the  interchange  >i  two 
immortalities.  Haworth  i-  saturated  with  them. 
Their  -onl-  are  henceforth  no  more  to  bt 
tangled  from  ii-  soul  thin  their  bodies  from  ii- 
earth.  All  their  poetry,  their  passion  and  their 
jo)  arc  there,  in  this  1  <  dv .  v  isiblc, 

palpable,  narrow   a-  I  he  -rave  and  boimdh --." 

Hut  after  much  ha-  been  said  of  Charlotte  and 

Anne    Bronte    and    Br. unwell  have 

been  thrust  upon  us  b)  his  enemi  '  Sinclair 
arrivi  -  .11  the  raison  1  hei  book,  the  genius 

,.l     1   mil-  Ih     ha-    tried    to  trucl 

that    splendid    epic    in    which    l.milv     Bronte    lived 

for  eleven  years  the  wild  and  fantastic  (pic  ol 
ih.    "Gondal   Chroni  these   litil. 

Sinclair  find-  eight)   -he  tan  be 

of  and  ten  more  that  .in    doubtful,      l.milv    Bionle, 

th»    obscure  daughtei    ol   an  obsrun  nan. 

m    these    Curious    |>oem-    a    hie    of    f.inla-lii 

splcndoi  Zenobia  mourning  over  the 
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fall  of  her  visioned  Palmrya.  "Sometimes  she  is 
the  lonely  spirit  that  looks  on  in  immortal  irony 
raised  above  good  and  evil.  More  often  she  is 
a  happy  god  immanent  in  his  restless  and  manifold 
creations  rejoicing  in  this  multiplication  of  himself. 
It  is  she  who  fights  and  rides,  who  loves  and  hates 
and  suffers  and  defies.  She  heads  one  poem  naively 
'To  the  Horse  Black  Eagle  that  I  rode  at  the 
Battle  of  Xamorna.'  "The  horse  /  rode.' — if  it 
were  not  glorious,  it  would  he  when  you  think 
of  what  her  life  was  in  that  parsonage)  most 
mortally  pathetic." 


Miss  Sinclair  refute-  the  theories  of  others  who 
have  found  strange  fascination  in  dissecting  the 
lives  of  the  Brontes,  only  to  arouse  controversy 
over  her  own  brilliant  theorizing  and  discovery. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  denies  "Wuthering  Heights*' 
the  human  quality  necessary  to  actual  genius; 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  finds  Emily  "narrow 
intense,  visionary,"  not  the  splendid  self-sufficing 
soul  of  Miss  Sinclair's  conception.  However  we 
may  regard  her,  it  i-  good  to  listen  to  a  forgotten 
that  was  as  magical,  as  "filled  with  the  vision 
of  transcendent  life,"  as  Emily  Bronte's. 


NEW    BOOKS   OF    PHILOSOPHY 


T~"HE  Ingersoll  Foundation  Lecture  on  the  "Im- 
mortality of  Man,-'  was  delivered  this  year  by 
Professor    George    Herbert    Palmer    of    Harvard 
College.     His  digression  from   the 
Immortality    beaten    path    of    previous    lectures 
gives  a  freshness  and  a  literary  in- 
to a  theme  that  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
confined  to  theoretic,  philosophic  and  metaphys- 
ical  discussion.      Professor    Palmer  chose   for   h\< 
theme — "Intimations  of  Immortality  in  tin 

ire."1     In  his  opinion  jn>i  as  no 

\#j<\y  of  poetry  is  so  precious  in  its  internal 

teither  does  any  other  hold  so  much 

intimation  of  a  "promised  eternitie."    Three  con- 

of  immortality  are  found  in  the  sonn 
Natural     Immortality  I     Immortality,    and 

spiritual  Immorialitv.  the  last  the  perpetuation  "I 
an  "imperial    Self"     -a    spiritual    everlasting! 


Jan  .igan,  author  of  the  ' 

Railn         5     lalman,"  ha^  given  us  a  remarkable 
in  hi-  latest  book,  "The  Autobiography 
;n  Individualist."1    Thisnistor) 

;rdv   individual!  on 


A  Plea  for 

idualiim 


Moray  Firth  and  leads  to  England, 

and    the    United    Si 
most  pertinent  to  present 
<•  Riddle  of  the  Railroad-."  "Condi- 
(>\   the   Railroads,"  and   the   "Individual   in 
Mr  irl\    t  went  j  -five 

ting  of  a  -win  h-to  West 

1  .         .'.  gnal  tow<r  he  d<  \ 

i- to  good  r<  iding  and  the  construction 

In  t hi-i  I  in  lirin 

e  and    know  I  the   publil 

■i  though 

rid  Divii 

Vhhcdanand.i  whii  h  <  x|-.nif' 

it    in 

the 

mil  t 

i 


in 

MM  < 


i.  .n  I,  th. n  ih\  inn  \    dw<  ll     in  I   i'  li  indi\  i'l- 

oul  and  can  bt   n  alized  i  hrough  anj  ot    ill  ol 

.  hild  "i  i  !•■  Mot 

I 

Hum 
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Art,"  and  "On  Great  Men:  An  Es&a.)  in  Valua- 
tions." In  the  < ---.in  entitled  "Win  Politics  Lag 
Behind,"  Dr.  Ibsen  says:  "While  the  art-  and 
sciences  are  always  Ear  in  advance  of  the  avt 
apprehension  and  appreciation,  why  is  it  that 
political  practice  is  seldom  on  ,t  level  even  with  the 

must    ordinary    political    thoughl    of    the    time.''" 

Even  in  tin-  more  advanced  countries,  he  -a\  -, 
it  i-  deemed  all  th.n  can  be  expected  it  "sound 
common  is    the    standard    maintained    in 

polii  \<  s." 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Ibsen's  papers  in  the 
original  speak  of  the  astonishing  evidence  in  them 
of  breadth  of  culture,  amazing  familiarity  with 
nun  and  things,  the  world  over,  rich  experiences 

with     life,     and     absolute    clarity    of     Style.      Dr. 

Ibsen,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  traveled  a  great 
deal  and  lived  in  many  lands,  lit-  has  been  secre- 
tar\  of  the  legations  of  his  country  at  Washington 
and  al  Vienna,  and  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  he  was  his  country's  repre- 
sentative in  Stockholm.  "Unman  Quintesst 
(in  tin-  original  "Menneskelig  Kvintessens ")  has 
already  reached  its  third  edition  in  Norwegian, 
which  is  unusual  for  a  work  of  its  kind.  It  has 
also  passed  through  three  editions  in  German  ami 
French.     Speaking  of  the  original,  Edwin  Bjork- 

man,    the   translator  of  Strindberg,    whose  articles 

on  literary  topics  have  appeared  in  these  pages, 
declared  that  the  hook  has  made  life  clearer  to  him. 
This  writer  goes  on  to  speak  oi  linen's  radicalism 
as  s,t  forth  in  the  hook,  anil  of  the  perfectly  logical 
power   shown    in    the    workmanship. 

"A  Valiant  Woman,"1  dedicated  to  the   teachers 

oi  America  by  the  anonymous  author  "M.  F*,"  is  a 
timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  educational 

psychology.     The  first  and  the  last 
AnT«.chers°   chaptersare  devoted  to  the  biography 

of  a  "valiant  woman"  -a  teacher 
in  whose  soul  burned  the  tire  of  a  God-given  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  of  arousing  the  latent 
energies  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  I' he 
five  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English  and  foreign  languages,  s,  ience, 
history,  methods  and  method-makers,  and  the 
teat  hing  of  <t  hies.  They  are  filled  w  it  h  pertinent 
quotations  from  main  great  educators,  ancient 
and  modern,  strung  together  l>\  the  eas)  epigram- 
matic style  of  the  author.  With  words  of  strong 
condemnation  the  author  strikes  at  the  modern 
method  of  testing  the  pupil  h\  frequent  exami- 
nations, which  method  is  characterized  as  "one 
of  the  most  painful  sores  on  our  civilization," 
n"i  i  test  of  "intellectual  ability  hnt  of  physical 
endurance."  There  are  many  who  will  agree  with 
this  author  that  our  schools  are  turning  out  weak- 
lings instead  of  Strong  men  a  creature  that  is  an 
lopedii  anomah  unable  to  concentrate  his 
knowledge  or  Focus  his  intelligence  on  work  that 
is  <>f  value  to  himsell  oi  to  the  world.  1  he  sole 
business  ol  the  teacher  should  he  to  laj  a 
and  Btrong  Foundation  tor  self-development,  to 
train  I  he  mind  to  receptivity,  and  open  out  a  way 
lor  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

bright,  readable,  and  full  of  thought, 

oi  .    h.  I  I.  I     -1  ill.    lull    ol    SUbtll  ion    ol    lllldis- 

<  ov<  icd  in  Ms  in  which  we  ma)  find  the  remed 

our  ediic  ational  lollies. 

\  \  A  ..M1...I      It..   Ml        I     \    >   row<  it  a  l  •■      St 


"The  Culture  of  Personality,"1  hy  J.  Herman 

Randall,    belo  he       New     Thought"   classi- 

fication  ami    i~   one   ot    the   beat    l»ooks  ol    its   kind 

for  the  general  reader.     It  empha- 

Pcrsonality      si/es  th  ahodied  in  man  and 

.  li  ark  points  out  the  road  to  de- 
velopment of  personality.  It  lifts  one  out  of 
the  grossness  oi  the  material  and  s-mK  Us  with  a 
might)  sweep  onto  the  high  plains  of  spiritual 
vision.  It  shows  that  what  appears  to  he  decay 
of  religious  faith,  is  only  the  death  of  forms  whii  h 
the  intensified  personality  of  man  has  outgrown, 
and  that  this  decay  is  really  the  forerunner  of  a 
spiritual  renaissance  too  powerful  to  he  hound 
by  the  old  creeds.  The  spiritual  vitality  of  man- 
kind is  overflowing,  anil  must  build  for  itsell  more 
"statel)   mansions"  as  time  ;  The  per- 

sonality of  God  is  explained  more  clearly  than  in 
subtler  metaphysical  works,  which  oftentimes 
Unsettle  the  mind.  The  author  strives  to  make 
plain  the  pathway  to  the  heaven  within  us 
show  that  the  theory  of  freedom  in  church.  - 
and  individual  i~  not  an  idle  dream,  hut  is  horn  of 
the  intense  longing  of  the  inner  man,  the  person- 
ality which  controls  all.  I  le  has  with  praiseworthy 
broad  minded  ness  melted  into  one  the  vision  of  the 
seer  and  the  saint,  the  freethinker  and  the  orthodox, 
ami  formed  from  it  all  a  glowing  pathway  to  the 
I  Itimate  <  iood. 

In   the   hook.    "Spiritual   Surgery,'*3   by   Oliver 

I  luckel,  the  author  instill:  uparison  bel 

the  miracles  of  modern  surgery  as  applied  to  the 
physical  part  of  man  and   the  work 
th<fspiritr     "'  the  celestial  surgeon  who  pn 

with  the  sword  of  truth  into  the 
festering  impurities  of  the  inner  life.  The  strik- 
ing analog)  of  the  X-ray  to  the  ■  God, 
from  whom  nothing  is  concealed,  and  the  positive 
healing  of  the  divine  energy,  if  the  human  will  be 
surrendered  to  the  divine,  are  vividly  impn 
upon  the  reader.  The  chapters  on  "Spiritual 
Anesthesia  "  and  "  The  Antiseptic  Life"  are  pow  i  r- 

ful  lessons  in  character  building. 

"Light  on  Lite's  Difficulties,"4  hy  James  Allen. 
author  of  "As  a  Man  Thinkcth,"  will  be  wel- 
comed   by   all    seekers  after   spiritual    growth 

inspiration.     It  is  written  in  a  simple 

P8Truth  l°     an"   luminous   manner  and  is  full) 
up  to   the    high    mark    set    by    this 
author's  former  work-.      It    will    he    of    worth    to 
those  who.  having  read  much  hut  not  wise!) 
lost    -uu\  bewildered  in   the  tnetaph; 

•  ulaiion     that     usu.dlv     abounds    in      'New 
Thought"  literature.      Mr.   Allen  m\>  truly  that 
the   mass  of   humanity   moves  slowly  along   the 
evolutionary  path  urged  by  the  blind  impuls 
its  dominant   thoughts  as  thi  h  by 

external   things,   hut    the  swiftl) 

intelligent!)  along  a  path  of  his  own  choosing.     I  o 
aid  and   sin  cor  the   masses  of   mankind, 
them   to  enter  tin-  path  "I   spiritual  evolution,   to 
outline  p  which  does  not   mean  destructive 

revolution,  is  the  main  theme  of  this  excellent  I 

In.   i  'ultun'  of  !'•  H>  John  II 

II  \|    Caldwell        .<>i  pp      S 

I  ,  w.i      Tbooua    "> 

I  .11  l  "o.       ion  pp        ■""■  •'■■Mis 

'•■ 
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OF  all  the  leaders  of  French  opinion  during  the 
terrible  days  of  the  summer  of  1N70.  only  two 
survive  at  this  writing. — the  Empress  Eugenie  and 
French  View    Emile     Ollivier.        The     venerable 
of  the  Franco-  statesman,  now  in  his  eighty-eighth 
Prussian  War   year>  has  spent  the   past  two  dec- 
H  hi-    life    writing   a    monumental   work  of 
twenty    volumes,    which    he    entitles    "L'Empire 
Liberal."  in  which  he  gives  the  inside  history  of 
the  Second  Empire.    Fifteen  of  these  volumes  have 
already  appeared,  the  material  having  first 
publication    in    a    series    in    the    Revue   des    Deux 
Mondes.     Ollivier  was  Premier  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Third  Xapoleon  in  the  latter  part  of 
He  has  always  suffered  under  the  obloquy 
of  being  mainly  responsible  for  the  War  of  iN7" 
hiefly  to  defend  himself  against  this  charge 
that  the  venerable  statesman  is  writing  his  monu- 
mental history  of  the  Second  Empire.    A  summary 
of  the  volumes  of  this  work  already  issued  may  be 
found  in  the  volume  "The  Franco-Prussian  War 
and  It-  Hidden  <  which  is  an  abridgment 

of  the  larger  work,  and  which  now  appears  in  trans- 
lation, with  an  introduction  by  I  Hurnham 
M.  Ollivii  rth  with  absolutely  coh- 
vincii  -  in  the  letters  and  documents 
what   is  an  already  .:                           ot    history   that 


EM  I  LI     0L1  I\  III; 

Bismarck  was  benl  upon  provoking  France  ">  war 

pari  01  his  plan  i<>r  <  lerman  unifii  .1- 

tion.      The    methods   ol    the    relentless   German 

fori li  in  1 M-  work.  .1-  well  as  tin- 

ailed  liberal  efforts  ol  Olliviei  to  maintain. 

ind  developmenl  "I  1  he  idea  whi<  li 
Roweri  <l  into  the  Baj  reul  h  Festival 

volume  ol  Wagneriana, '  which  i-  com- 

i|   l<  tters 

Bayreuth        "'    '  the  sub 

1  In-   musii  il   festival.      I  he 

■  In.  li  -li 

in.. 
1,, 1  the  1  :  '  hi   f( 

thai  H  agni  1  had 

1 1  In 
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"Browning,"  says  Helen  An  hibald  Clarlo  .  in  her 

new  book  "  Browning  and  His  Century,'  '  "  is  the 

eenth   <  en1  urj    li>ir   ol    (  hau<  ei  :     but    ii    is 

_  doubtful    whether    <  haucer    would 

Browning  and  •         1  ■  a 

His  Times  recognize  In-  own  on  spring,  so  re- 
markable has  been  tin-  de> i  lopm<  nl 
in  1 1 1 < . — «  five  centuries."  This  characterization 
occurs  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Classii  Survival," 
"in-  nl  the  most  stimulating  in  this  volume,  which, 
i-  the  author  hersell  says  it  has  been  her  aim  to  do, 
'opens  urn  .i  sufficient  number  oi  pathways  into 
i  In  fascinating  vistas  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
relation  to  Browning  to  inspire  others  to  make  fur- 
ther i\<  ursions  lor  themselves." 

Mi--  Katharine  Coman,  Professor  of  Economics 

in    Welleslej    (  ollege,    i-   enjoying    .i    four-years' 

leave  of  absence  lor  the  prosecution  of  research  in 

_         .  her  chosen  field.     The  first  fruit  of 

Pioneering  in      i  i    i  , 

the  Far  West      nir   'aDOrS   1-  .1    two-volume   accolinl 

of  "Economic  Beginnings  of  the 
I  ii  \\  c-i."-  The  story  of  the  winning  l>>  Ameri- 
cans oi  (In-  land  beyond  the  Mississippi  has  often 
been  told.  Most  of  the  narrators  have  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  political  and  diplomatic 
aspects  ol  the  struggle  for  possession.  Miss  Co- 
man,  on  the  oilier  hand,  makes  ii  her  province  "to 
suggest  the  underlying  economic  conditions  that 
determine  the  outcome  of  war  and  treat  j  and  race 
competition,  and  to  reveal  the  bread-and-butter 
struggle  that  11111-1  ever  result  in  the  survival  <>i 
the  fittest,  1  In-  ablest  in  utilize  the  resources  of  .1 
virgin  territory."  Her  narrative  covers,  in  chron- 
ological order,  the  Spanish  occupation,  the  era  of' 
exploration  and  the  fur  trade,  the  advance  ol  set- 
tlement, the  transcontinental  migration,  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  land  and  free  labor,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Home- 
stead Act. 

Ilic    life    of    Hubert    Howe    Bancroft    run- 
in  .ul\   parallel  with  the  life  of  the  I  nited  States 
.mil  he  was  so  large  a  part  of  so  much  of  the  expan- 
sion   movement    that    lii-    reminis- 
"padnc  coast"  < '  "<  •-  take  ""  the  character 

I11-101  \  ol  our  national  life.  1  he 
Bancroft  '  Retrospections:  Political  and  Personal"1 
have  now  appeared  in  book  form.  They  tell  the 
story  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  >i\i\  years.  Be- 
sides setting  forth  things  of  which  he  himsell  knew 
personally,  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  tin-  work.  Bets  forth 
in  his  own  interesting  -1  \  lc  his  interpretations  and 
opinions  ol  passing  events.  He  can  1.1  Ik  with  abso- 
lute fearlessness  of  the  "graft  "  ol  our  civilization, 
but  his  optimistic  attitude  of  mind  i-  shown  in  the 
last  chapter  <»n  the  "Significance  of  the  Panama 
Canal."  His  work  i-  really  an  analytical  review  ol 
1  he  "  Ameri<  an  1  !ent  urj  ." 

Mr.  |.  V  Larned's  "Life  and  Work  of  William 

Pryor  Letchworth"*  commemorates   the   services 

oi  .1  wi  !l  known  1  itizen  of  New   1  ork  State,  who  for 

near!}    fort)    years  was  .1  ceaseless 

Pubite^ani  worker  in  'he  cause  of  public  phil- 
anthropy   .1-   (  ommissioner  ol    the 
Stat<    Board   ol    <  haritics.      Mr.    Letchworth  de- 
himsell  assiduous!)   to  improvement  in  the 

urnlng    and    Mi-   Contu 

p.. 1, 1  .  I-  .1  pp    in      ,*i 

1     ■  .1  '.  By  Katli 

RflS   Dp      ill 

1 : .  1 . .     1 1 

llowi     ItanrniM        N  •  »     Vork        I'll.     I'...'.,  '-..it     I 

I   if.      hi. I    Work    ..f    U  ,1  ..-ill         li\ 

I    \    I  ...  ..-Ill  ny.    471  pp     111 


State  -  <  are  for  the  homeless  and  delinquent  child, 
for  the  insane  and  the  epileptic,  and  for  ilu-  conver- 
sion of  juvenile  reformat!  the  old  U|x-  into 
indii-iri.il  schools.  In  recent  years  Mr.  I. 
worth  has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  .1-  the 
donor  to  the                                   LUtiful  country  home 

on  1  In ■  « .<  1..  -  .    River  to  be  maintained  forei 
.1   public   p.irk   under  thi  if    the   American 

Scenic  and    Historic    Preservation   Society.     The 
arboretum  which  i-  projected  .1-  the  central  feature 
of  thi-  St. ne  park  was  fully  described  in  the  Review 
m     Reviews   for    February,    1912,    by  the   H< 
Char!  :s  M.  Dow. 

Another  venerable  citizen  of  New  York,  who-. 

life    has    been    devoted    to    public   philanthropy 

i-  Mr.  Zebulon  K.  Brockway,  who  was  superinten- 

dent    of    the    Elmira    Reformatory 

of'Eimira      from  the  time  of  it-  opening  in  1876 

to  the  year  i'vki.     .Mr.  Brockw 

autobiography,  entitled   "Fifty   Yean  of   P 

Service,"* has  recently  been  published  by  the  Chari- 


/IIU  l.o\    k.  BROCKW  w 

ties  Publication  Committee,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Russell  Sag  1  oundation.  No  living  Ameri- 
can, at  the  present  time,  can  write  so  authorit.it  i\  el  \ 
concerning  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can reformatory  system  a-  can  Mr.  Brock  wa) 
For  the  entire  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
his  life  was  identified  with  the  prison  reformatory 
movement,  and  there  was  little  that  had  relation 
to  this  movement,  win  tin  r  l>>  way  of  actual  pra< 

■r  merely  proffered  suggestion,  that  escaped 
him.  It  was  the  wide  knowledge  thus  secured  from 
experience  thai  resulted  in  Mr.  Brockw 
to  Elmira,  and  the  placing  in  his  hands  <>f  tl 
sponsible  and  arduous  ta-k  of  building  up  the 
1  x-inl  reformator)  institution  in  the 
country,     a  ta-k  that  health  fulfilled. 

he  titles  of  some  of  the  mon 
1 1  nt    volumes   ol     biography    .m<\    memoirs    that 
been  received  from  t  he  publish) 

- 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife.  By  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fraser.     Dodd.  Mead  Oi:  Co.    395  pp..  ill.  S3. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Vol.  II.  By  William 
Flavelle  Monypenny.     The  Macmillan  Co.     421 

pp.  ill.     S3- 

Roger  of  Sicily  and  the  Normans  in  Lower  Italy. 
By  Edmund  Curtis.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  4^3 
pp..  ill.     Si. 50. 


Washington  and  Lincoln.  By  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Laughlin.    Putnam's.     278  pp..   pors.  Si. 35. 

The  Story  of  Marie  Antoinette.  By  Francis 
Bickley.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     104  pp..  ill.     Si. 

The  Story  of  Lady  Hamilton.  By  E.  Hallam 
Moorhouse.      Small,  Maynard.      130  pp.,  ill.     Si. 

The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn.  By  Cecil  Chesterton. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     142  pp.,  ill.    Si. 


BOOKS   ABOUT   THE   CIVIL  WAR 


GEYF2RAL    volumes    relating,    directly    or   indi- 

tly,  to  the  Civil  War  have  come  from  the 

few  months.    One  of  the  most 

important     of     the-*-     is     the     Ion:,' 

Aw^rnKk.er^te  awaited  autobiography  of  General 

Jubal  A.  Early.1   This  narrative  was 

left  by  the  Creneral  in  manuscript  form  at  the  time 

of  his  death.   March  2.    [894.     The  General   had 

luliored   conscientiously   at    this    task    for   nearly 

thirt;  and  we  now  have  the  complete  story 

of  the  war  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  chief 

[jarticijjants  on  the  Confi  side. 

known    Confeder  mmander 

ntitled   "<  n-neral 

ind  the-  Am.  "-  by 

John     Will  DuBose,    who, 

Genwhi;'i«oe '   hi:  '    a    J'';r-""-'l 

juaintance  with  General  \\  li- 
lt   happened   that   his 
notably   his 
in   the   war  with   Spain,   made-  General 
Wheeler  known  t  of  N'orthern- 

now  n   to   his 
fellow  Southerners  in  the  .  timet  of  the 

All    :•  plucky   cavalry   commander, 

■  ith,  will  Ik:  interested  in  1  he  authentic 
the  (  i\  il  War. 


I     ii 


'  hn   II.    Wor-.li.im.   of   the   famous 

old  I  he 

hum  il     War 


Campaigning 
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A   companion    volume    to   Grant's    memoirs   is 
supplied   in   the   form   of   "Letters  of    Ulyss 
Grant  to  his  Father  and  his  Youngest  Sister,  1.S57- 
78,"ftedited   by   his   nephew,    I 

Genera^Grant  Grant  Cramer.  While  these  letters 
are  naturally  concerned,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  with  family  matters,  they  make 
frequent  and  illuminating  references  to  public 
affairs  and  notably  to  certain  aspects  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

While  not  a  Civil   War  book  in  a  strict   sense, 
the    volume    of    letters    and    other    documentary 
material  collected  and  edited  by  Professor  Walter 
L.     Fleming,    of    Louisiana     State 
icgenpTestdcn°t '*  I  "i ver~it  n  .  and  entitled   "General 
Sherman  as  College  President,"6  has 
so  dir  uring  on  various  developments  of  the 

it  may  fairly  !>e  regarded  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  Civil  War  literature.     It    will  be  recalled 
the  two  years  jus(  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  war  General  Sherman  was  servin 

dent  o!  the  State  Seminarj  of  Louisiana, 
which,  in  after  years,  became  t  he  State  1  ni\  cr-.it  \ . 
His  correspondence  during   that    period   included 

1  d.  and  ot  her  South- 
ern military  leader-  and  these  materials  not  only 
showed  th  ol  these  men  upon  national  prob- 

lems, but   throw  new    lighl    upon   tli  '  and 

political  conditions  in  the  South  upon  the  eve  of 
ion  1  he  opinion-  and  acl ions 
of  the  southern  lead) 

the  V  he  R«  >»  Hi  1 

Tl!  111.  I  II 

Militai 
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ESSAYS   AND    LITERARY   STUDIES 


When  Admiral  Alfred  I  .  Mahan  « 1  i — »  uss,  -  '  I  "he 
Place  "t   I  "hi    in  the  International   Relations  of 
States,"  the  advocates  ol  militarism  and  the  agita- 
tors for  universal  peac<  .dike  do  well 

^Trhi.^nn  '"  hearken.  I'lnh-nr  Mahan  for 
on  Arbitration  .  _ 

he  is  scholar  l>\  tin-  n.^ht  <>!  <l<^ 
conferred,  as  well  as  Admiral  in  the  United  States 
navy)  bases  his  argument  (in  his  latest  hook 
•'  Armaments  and  Arbitration  "'  i  on  the  contention, 
"too  frequently  ignored,  that  neither  arbitration 
in  a  general  sense,  nor  arbitration  in  the  more  spe- 
cific form  of  judicial  decision  based  upon  a  cod<  ol 
law,  cm  always  take  the  place,  either  practically 
or  beneficially,  of  the  processes  and  results  ob- 
tained b)  the  free  plaj  of  natural  forces."  <  >i 
these  forces  this  naval  writer  would  have  us  be- 
lieve "national  efficiency  is  a  chief  element  and 
arbitration  being  the  representative  of  the  na- 
tion,d  strength  is  the  exponent."  St.tted  in  other 
words.  Admiral  Mahan  would  have  us  believe  th.it 
all  civilization  has  to  depend  lor  its  supremacy  on 
its  energy.  When  the  two  "essential  elements" 
international  competition  and  armament  fail, 
tin  end  ol  civilization  is  near  at  hand.  Particii- 
larlj  stimulating  is  the  Admiral's  concluding  chap- 
ter entitled  "Was  Panama  a  Chapter  of  National 

Dishonor.'"        It    is    his   opinion     th.it    "not     even 

the  consummate  results  of  the  American  occupa- 
tion, in  sanitation,  in  maintaining  order,  in  ad- 
vancing the  canal,  with  its  promise  to  the  world's 

flit  lire,  are  so  complete  a  justification  for  the  action 
taken  as  is  the  miserable  and  barren  record  ol   the 

former  owner,  the  Republic  of  Colombia." 

To  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell  of  Yale  University, 
whose  monographs  on  classical  subjects  are  widely 
known,   in  grateful  acknowledgment   of  his  con- 
tributions to  metrical  science.  Pro- 
G?cfkUPoyc?fy    feasor  John  Williams  White  of  II..,- 
vard  I  niversity,  dedicates  his  mon- 
umental work  "The  Verse  of  <  »reek  Comedy."1      I 

would  require  much  space  to  give  anj  adequate 
exposition  of  the  content  of  ihis  volume.  Briefly 
it     investigates    the    origin,    nature,    relation,    and 

development  of  the  Greek  poets  and  their  remote 
and  shadowy  predecessors  along  the  coast  ol  Asia. 

the  islands  of  the  Agean  and  the  Continent.      The 

principles  of  this  scientific  investigation,  Prof< 

White    stales,    must     proceed    in    the    main    from 

Aristoxenus,     Aristides,     Heliodorus    and     Hep- 

aestion.        The     application     of     certain     laws    ,,t 

i  h\  ihm  (laid  down  l>v  these  masters)  t.>  the  comic 
poets,  is  recorded  in  the  second  and  fourteenth 
(  hapters  of  this  work,  I  h,  fifteenth  chapter  treats 
of  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  Greek  poetry.  The 
i  In  01  i.s  ol  ant  lent  and  model  n  <  .nek  scholars  and 
metricists  are  discussed  with  implicity  and 

diiei  tness  considering  the  amount  ol  technique  in- 
volved. While  this  book  is  primarily  for  the  student 
who-  eckwith'facilitythestudentof  rhj  thms 

who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  dead  languages,  will 
find  much  to  "  pa)  his  stud)  in  this  learned  work. 

\       I       VI 

Mti  mill  hi  ( '<>     pi 


■lis  uiui     vnin  r.i.  in 
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I.  -tin     V. 


Mr.  Edmund  I.  -  thai  make 

up  the  volume,  "The  Librarian  at  PIay,"*have, 
with  two  exceptions,  been  published  in  th 

.     ,  Hpt,  where  they  found  m 

Vi'ewpoin"  s  admirers,     rhey  are  gentle,  Icisi 

skiisih.ii  bring  out  certain  foibles 
of  human  nai  ure  as  a  lib  I  lu  ir 

humor  is  delightful.  If  \  ou  «  ish  to  woo  a  chuckle 
nad   "  Tin-    I  nt t  i  ■  nd    "  The    I   to  i 

I  lour." 

Edna  1  lalleck  offers  -m  "  Introduction  to  Brown- 
a  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  one 
teacher  presented  Brownit  ns  to  her  i  I 

It    is   a    helpful    volume    for    those 

Browning         "  n"    ™&     l"    »l"<>     •'"'     w<Wfc 

that     poet.     Mis-    Halleck    qi 
Professor  Corson's  advice  in  regard  to  "The  Ring 

and  the  Hook"  as  a  pointer  in  the  ri^ht  direction. 
"Read  it  through  as  swiftly  as  you  can;  read  it 
again    and    again    until    •  ten    its    spiritual 

messa  i   that  first  and  make  it  subservient 

to  \  (MM    OW  n  sOlll." 

"  Why  Women  Are  So'*  is  not  a  fortunate  chi 
of   title   for  an   excellent    hook   on    womankind   li\ 

Mary    Roberts  Coolidge.      The  author  calls   }i«  i 
look    a    "first-hand    study    of    the 

DcvXment     Ordinary,       orthodox.       middle-,  lass 

women  who  have  constituted  the 
domestic  type  for  more  than  a  century."  There 
are  no  conclusions  drawn.  Miss  Roberts  considers 
conclusions  about  women  a  trille  premature.  She 
follows  the  development  of  the  woman  ol  ts"<> 
into  t  he  w  oman  ly. 

Mrs.  Jane  Johnstone  Christie  traces  i hi  "rise 
of  the  feminine"  in  her  recent  book,  "The  Ad- 
vance of  Woman."1  Contrary  to  what  might  l>e 
expected,  it  is  no,  an  argument  for  woman's  rights 
i  tract  on  suffrage.  Mrs.  Christie  h.,s  m  a 
most  scholarlj  and  conservative  manner  presented 

a  picture  of  woman  as.i  potent  factor  in  the  an.  ient 
and  the  modern  world. 

I>r.  c,    Frederick  Wrights  scholar!)   discussion 

of  "•The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man."7  publish*  d 
liv  the  Bibliothe,  a  Sa<  ra  Company,  and  Mr.  Henry 

R.  Knip.  't     I  <  olution  in  the  Pa 
^Earth'      published  l-\    the   Lippincotts,  an. I 

illustrat.il  b)  Mil  t-  B.  Woodhousc 
and  Ernest  Bucknall,  an-  two  recently  notable 
publications  ^i  the  story  "f  man's  earl)  sojourn 

on  the  earth. 

rti, 
Small,   \1.i>  unit.     SOI   pp      SI. 
•Introduction  to  Brownlni  i  .n.- k 

mill..'  '"s. 
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ART  AND  SCIENCE 


T  N  Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf's  book  on  "American 
Graphic  Arc,"1  a  survey  is  made  of  the  whole  field 
of  the  reproductive  graphic  arts,  etching,  engraving 
on  wood  and  metal,  lithography, 
together  with  the  application  of 
such  specialties  as  illustration,  book- 
plates and  posters.  Mr.  Weitenkampf,  who  is 
chief  of  the  Arts  and  Prints  Division  of  the  New 
York  Library,  has  already  given  us  a  comprchen- 


The 
Graphic  Arts 


'.    to  Appreciate   Print -."     In 
this  work  on  .  iders  tin-  accom- 

in  art.     Then-  an-  many 
illi,  whi<  h  r  plain  th< 
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this  fascinating  business  are  graphically  described 

by  Francis  A.  Collins,  in  "The  Wireless  Man: 
His  Work  and  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea."" 
The  every-day  happenings  in  the  great  oversea 
wireless  stations,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Collins,  are 
quite  as  romantic  as  most  of  the  incidents  that  we 
expect  to  find  in  fiction.  Some  of  the  stirring 
rescues  at  sea,  accomplished  through  the  aid  of 
wireless,  are  described,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"Three  Heroes  of  tbe  Wireless."  The  great  value  of 
the  new  service  to  the  army  and  navy  is  outlined. 

A  little  hook  compiled  by  the  editor  of  Work 
(London),4  explains  the  principles  and  mechanism 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  KiVt'-  definite  instruc- 
tions for  the  assembling  of  the  apparatus.  Both 
text  and  illustrations  are  said  to  have  resulted 
from  the  practical  experience  of  men  who  thor- 
oughly understand  their  subject. 

"The  Curti>-  Aviation  Hook"5  gives  an  account 
of  the  boyhood  and  early  experiments  of  Glenn  II. 
Curtiss,  the  aviator,  together  with  the  views  ol 
Mr.    Curti->,    Captain    Beck,    l.icu- 
G1Tviatort,SS'  l,nam  EUyson,  and  Augustus  Tom 
on  the  real  future  of  the  aeroplane, 
and  a  brief  manual  of  "Aviation  for  Amateurs." 
Mr.  Port  also  contributes  a  li-t  of  Curtiss  pupils  in 
aviation  and  a  description  of  t  he  ( urti-s  aeroplane 
r  and   factory.       It    is  a   story  of  remarkable 
achievement  on  the  part  of  an  American  l»>\  grow- 
ing up  in  typical  village  environment. 

The  dramatic  and  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
photo-play  and  the  moving  picture  i>  one  ol  tbe 
he   hour.      Doubtless   the    million-  ol 
•  pie  w  ho  i  rowd  into  the  count  less 
moving  picture  theatres  haveoften 
wondered,  while  gazing  at   tin 
rinating   films   I »«  in^    unreeled   Before   them,   jusl 
■  ntertaining    effi  i  ts    were    produced. 
What  i-  bai  k-  of  the  picture  -     \\><\\  are  they  made? 
A  book  published  bj    the   I     B.  Lippincott  Com 
of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "Moving  Pictures 
Made  .nid  \\  01  Iced  "'■  answers  th< 
tion  in  a  iiio-i  interesting  and  comprehensive 
manner.      The  subjeel  is  dealt  with  from  the  cai 

with   "a.  n'on  photograph)  "   i" 
the  lit  'ion  of  the  pi.  i  no  pi. i\  oi  io  day 

mi-  in  di  tail 

ill.    dam  in.' 

furniture,    'I  li  nl .    th< 

d  lillipii 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR   THE 

INVESTOR 

A^  in  other  fields  of  human  activity,  in-  three  hundred  dollars  t<>  invest  will  be  vastly 

vestmenl  tendencies,  highly  beneficial  up  better  off  as  a  depositor  in  a  mutual  savings 

to  a  certain  point,  often  threaten  to  go  too  far.  hank  than  as  the  holder  of  two  <>r  three  bonds. 

Agitation  in  favor  of  splitting  up  bonds  into  The   most    superficial    reflection    will    prove 

one  hundred  dollar  denominations  is  alto-  this  statement.     I'he  strength  of  the  great 

gether  wholesome  until  it  reaches  the  point  savings  banks  of  New  York  City,  for  example, 

where  savings-bank  depositors  are  urged  to  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  -triet  laws 

withdraw  their  deposits  and  purchase  small-  which  govern  their  investments.     Much  of 

sized    bonds.     This    may    prove    dangerous  the  safety  is  due  to  the  enormously  wide  dis- 

advice.  tribution  of  these  investments.     Strict  as  the 

Like  the  word  "bond,"  the  words  "savings  laws  are  it  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  for 

hank"   have   nothing  essentially   sacred   in  savings-bank   bonds   to   "go   wrong."     Hut 

them.     As  we  say  of  other  things,  "there  are  little  difference  would  it  make  to  the  Bowery 

savings  hanks  and  savings  hank-.'"     Their  Savings  Hank   with   Sioo.ooo^ooo  of  invest- 

strength  varies  according  to  the  laws  of  the  menls    if    one    particular    class    of    holdings 

States   which    create   them,.      Hut    in    certain  should  turn  out  badly.      I'he  individual  with 

eastern  States,  chiefly  in  New   York,  Conine-  S^oo   to  invest   is  in  quite  another  position. 

ticut,    and    Massachusetts,    mutual    institu-  Moreover,   the   sax  in.^s   bank    is   -tron.L'    bc- 

t ions  for  savings  have  long  existed    which  cause   the  difference    between   what   it    re- 

have  no  stock  to  pay  dividends  upon,  which  ceives  on  its  investments  and  what  it  | 

confer  no  fees  upon  their  trustees,  and  -which  out   on   deposits  i-  retained  a-   a  surplus 

are  operated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  de-  the  protection  of  depositors, — a  safeguard  the 

positors,     in    other    words,    are    semi-public  bondholder  does  not  have, 

institutions.      I'he  laws  governing  the  invest-  Then  too  the  dealers  in  small  bonds,  in  a 

ment  of  funds  by  these  banks  are  so  strict  as  commercial  desire  to  sell  their  wares  to  per- 

to  form,   without    such   being  the   intention,  sons  who  have  hitherto  purchased  worthless 

the  standard  of  merit  for  all  American  invest-  mining   shares   and   other   "get-rich-quick" 

incuts.  --locks,  are  naturally  inclined  to  direct   par- 

These    facts   are   probably    well    known    to  ticular  attention  to  bonds,  which  yield  a  high 

readers   of   this   department    but    their    brief  rate    of    interest    and    are    not    savings-bank 

repetition  now  may  be  not  withgut  timeliness,  bonds  at  all.     These  are  often  sab-  enough 

For  the  advice  is  being  more  and   more    fre-  when    combined   with   other   more   coiiscrva- 

quently  given  to  investors  to  buy  the  savings-  tive  securities,  but  the  man  with  S^oo  is  lim- 

bank  type  <>f  bonds  which  often  yield  41.'  ited  practically  to  one  thing. 

per  cent.,  rather  than  to  leave  their  mom  \  Usually  the  investor  with  a  few  hundreds 

in  the  bank  to  draw  only  ^ '  •_>  or  4  per  cent,  is  the  one  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  any- 
interest.  With  certain  limitations,  this  j.,  thing,  yet  he  is  the  only  investor  who  is  de- 
sound  enough.  The  man  or  woman  with  nied  this  safety  insurance  ^i  wide  distribu- 
several  thousand  dollars  to  invest  may  well  tion.  That  is.  he  is  denied  this  insurance 
place  part  of  it  in  bonds  of  the  savings-bank  unless  he  places  his  small  sum  with  a  savings 
type,  thus  netting  upwards  of  .j'j  per  cent,  bank  oi  the  type  already  described.  He  also 
and  if  immediate  marketability  is  not  an  all  is  the  one  who  most  needs  what  the  savings 
important  factor,  another  pari  o\  the-  fund  bank  affords  the  ability  to  draw  his  money 
may  be  placed  to  great  advantage  in  public  out.  and  bonds  are  not  always  saleable. 
UtUlty   securities   which   yield   5   per  cent,   or  Several   of   the   mutual    savings   banks 

more.     By  sufficiently  wide  distribution,  a  cept  accounts  opened  by  mail,  and  while  the 

high  degree  of  safety  maj  thus  be  attained.  depositor  receives  about  1  per  cent,  less  in:, 

Hut     the    difficulty    arises    ulun    investors  est  a  year  than  from  bonds,  he  has  the  satis- 

with  only  a  few   hundred  dollar-  to  turn  over  faction    of   knowing   that    practically   no 

bin  the  same  ad\  ice.     The  advantage  lamity  can  destroy  his  principal.     After  all. 

of  issuing  bonds  in  small  sums  j-  qq(  to  be  the  difference  between  what  is  paid  on  s.^oo 

denied,  but    the  man  or  woman   with   two  ..1  by   one  of  the  great    semi-philanthropic  mu- 
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tual  savings  banks  and  what  is  paid  on  three 
one  hundred  dollar  bonds  is  only  $3  a  year. 
Is  not  this  $3  a  year  worth  the  insurance  of 
absolute  safety?  Surely  the  price  is  a  small 
one  for  the  beginning  investor  to  pay.  Then, 
as  he  saves  more  and  as  he  learns  something 
about  bonds  and  gains  investment  knowl- 
edge and  experience  by  reading  or  otherwise, 
he  can  try  his  hand  at  buying  bonds.  But 
it  surely  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  tyro 
investor  with  his  little  hard-earned  sum  were 
persuaded  that  out  of  his  inexperience  he 
could  chose  bonds  as  well  as  the  savings- 
bank  president. 

The  fire  of  criticism  recently  directed 
gainst  the  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  improving  that  institu- 
tion and  making  it  of  greater  service  to  the 
investment  interests  of  the  nation,  for  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  institutions  as  large 
which  are  not  capable  of  betterment.     There 

teady   improvement   in   the   method 
dealing  in  securities  not  listed  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  so  it  i-  only  reasonable  t< 
|x*ct    a     -imilar    upward    evolution    on    the 
"board/'    A  new  ticker  e  recently  was 

Ued  by  about  sixty  Ni  k  brokerage 

firms  dealing  in  securities  not  listed  on  the 
ge,  by  n  if  which  dealer- 

are  brought  into  immediate  touch  with  one 
er.      This  new  service  should   make   it 

r  for  dealers  to  dispose  of  unlisted  and 
inact  with    direct    resulting  i 

fit  t  II  securitii 

More  bom  '»ld  off  than  on  th(    51 

!  md  the  growth  of  the  unli 

market  bids  fair  to  l>«   stimulated  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  1  nkers'   \ 
ti'in  of  America  and  possibly  also  by  the  pro- 
:  an  international 
1  k  brol                 ially  if  brokers 

re  inc  luded. 

I  and  potential, 

the  fuin  tion  whit  h 

►lay. 


Close  to  two  billions  of  stocks  and  bonds  were 
added  to  the  Stock  Exchange  list  in  191 2, 
and  while  the  number  of  securities  dealt  in 
elsewhere  increases  rapidly,  the  increase  in 
listed  securities  appears  to  keep  pace. 

Conspicuous  among  the  new  securities 
listed  on  the  Exchange  in  1012  were  the 
shares  of  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
panies never  before  offered  to  the  public.  In- 
vestment funds  are  more  and  more  going  into 
the  preferred  shares  of  such  companies.  In 
this  way  the  investor  secures  from  6  to  7  per 
cent,  on  his  money.  Many  of  these  busi- 
>,  shoe-manufacturing,  collar-manufac- 
turing, dry-goods  stores,  and  so  on,  origin- 
ally grew  and  thrived  because  of  the  strong 
personality  of  the  founder.  Before  placing  his 
savings  with  them,  it  behooves  the  investor 
to  inquire  carefully  into  the  management  of 
such  concerns  to  discover  whether  the  person- 
ality that  originally  made  them  successful 
still  exists,  and.  if  not,  whether  an  equal 
degree  of  managerial  skill  has  taken  its  place. 
•  The  rugged  old  merchants  who  knew  every 
process  and  detail  of  their  business  as  well 
as  every  employee  and  customer  are  not 
all  dead,  but  many  of  them  are.  Some- 
times their  places  have  been  taken  by  weak, 
hesitant,  second-generation  owner-  who  are 
only  too  glad  to  take  the  public  in  as 
their  partners,  not  only  because  it  makes 
them  rich  by  creating  a  market  for  their 
stock,  whereas  they  could  never  grow  as 
opulent  by  their  mere  trading  or  manufac- 
turing ability,  l»ut  also  because  it  somehow 
relieve-  them  of  responsibility.  The  old- 
style  merchant  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
3  to  have  asked  general  investors  to 
share  the  burdens  <>f  his  business  with  him. 
The  writer  has  n<>  particular  company  in 
mind.  He  merely  raises  the  point  thai  in 
»rs  contemplating  the  purchase  of  newly 
launched  shares  "i  old  trading  or  mam 
turing  companies  should  inquire  \<r\  ■ 
fully  into  the  *  omp  foi    taking 

t In  public  into  it    l.ii  in* 
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standard  investment  bonds  have  suffered  a  pro- 
tracted  decline,  and  Beveral  limes  during  the  last 
lew  months  have  been  adjudged  by  competent 
critics  .i-  Btanding  close  ">  "bottom"  prices. 
Each  time,  however,  some  new  uncertainty  has 
appeared  on  the  imam  i.tl  horizon,  and  it  has  been 
-.u\  For  the  critics  to  amend  their  views.  To 
a  large  extent  ii  i-  yet  a  matter  oi  prophet  y  whal 
« <  > 1 1 1  — t-  the  investmenl  markets  may  take  during 
i  he  coming  months,  raking  a  broad  view  of  the 
situation,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
unless  something entire!)  unforeseen  occur-  during 
the  next  twelvemonth,  we  shall  sec  higher  prices 
throughout  the  whole  lisi  of  the  Inner  class 
investments.  In  other  words,  we  think  it  quite 
possible  that  you  may  find  the  investment  oppor- 
tunity for  which  you  are  looking  sometime  during 
1913.  It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  begin  now 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  few  reliable  and  experienced 
investmenl  banking  firms,  with  a  view  to  having 
them  submit    their  lists  of  offerings,   which  you 

could  study  .11  your  leisure  in  preparedness  for 
deli  nit  e  action  later  on.  You  might,  also,  find  it  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  profitable  to  get  the  hankers' 

\  ieWS  of  tile  sit  11.1t  ion  direct . 


No.   418.     GETTING    POSTED   ON    GOVERNMEN1 
BONDS 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  secure  understandable  inform 

Government  bonds,  especially  to  one  not  familiar 
with  investmenl  ly.    1  want  to  purchase  from  ro  to 

usand.    In  response  to  an  inquiry  to  a  banking  hi 
have  received  the  following:   What  does  it  mean? 

"Government  2's  providing  purchased  when  one  quarter's 
interest   is  due,    iot1...   including  commission,  and   in' 
[2.50.    Government  4's  al   iii'i  .50." 

I  feel  that  I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  department 
mi.  h  elementary  questions,  but   I  find  myself  unable  I 
oughly  posted  from  local  bank 

We  are  especial!)  glad  to  furnish  information  on 
matters  pertaining  to  investment,  when  the  ques- 
tions asked  are  on  fundamentals.    We  should  per 

haps  explain,  first .  that  in  the  general  market. 
bonds  of  all  kinds  are  USUall)  quoted  at  prices 
which  do  not    take  into  account    whatcvet    interest 

may  have  accrued  on  t  hem.  Suppose,  for  example, 
the  ease  of  a  4  per  cent,  bond,  whose  interest  is 
paj  able  semi-annuall)  on  the  fust  A.w  s  ol  January 

and  July,  and  whose  market    price,  let    us  sa\  .  on 

1  he  fust  of  November  is  exactly  par.  According 
to  the  method  of  quoting  such  securities,  that 
means  that,  if  \  011  were  to  purchase  the  bond  on 
the  latter  date,   you   would   lie  called   Upon   to  pay 

$1,000,  plus  the  .hi  rued  interest  from  the  date  ol 
the  last  interest  payment  (Jul)  11  amounting  to 
approximately   $16.65,   or   a    total   of   $1,016.65. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that   \  011  would  collect  on 

the  fust  daj  of  Januarj   nexl  the  full  six  months 

interest,  whereas  you   would   have  owned  the  bond 
hut  two  months.     Applying  this  illustration  to  the 
Government  bonds,  interest  on  which  is  payable 
quarterly,  instead  of  semi-annually,  as  in  the  • 
of  practical!)   all  corporation  bonds,  t |,e  banker 

meant   that,  if  you  were  to  purchase  the  twos. 

just  previous  to  the  fust  of  January,  when  a  quar- 
interest  is  due,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 

lo   add    to   the   quotation    "I     l"i  which,    l>V    the 

wa\    mean-   lot  '  ..   per  cent  .  ol  St  .(too.  t  he  par  value 

of  a  bond,  01  $1,015)  ' '"  three  months'  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  01  $5.00,  and  also  his  com- 
mission, w  hicn  i~  1  hargi  d  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth 
of  oni  i"  El.ooo.    On  this  basis, 

the  cost  of  one  $1,000  bond  would  be  $1,021.25,  anil 
ot  ti  n  bonds  $10  Similarly .  in  t h< 

tin   Government  »'-.  interest  on  which  is  payable 


quarter!)    on   the  first   <\^\-  ,,\    February,   May, 

August    and    Novi 

just  previous  to  the  first  <>i  February,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  a  quarter's  interest  at  the  r.e 
4  per  cent .,  or  $10,  which  in  addition  to  the  eight  It 
1  om mission,  would  bring  t  he  total 

<pioted.it     II4     ;      M     t42.50)  UD  tO  $1,153.75, 

ten  bonds  up  to  $1 1  5  w<  are  wonderii 

you  have  taken  into  1  onsidi  ration  the  fact  that  th 
Gov(  rnment  4's  matun  and  may  be  paid  oiT  at  par 

in   1925,  twelve  years  hence,  and  that  on  tlii 
count    it    is   highly    probable   that    there   will    b 

automatic  depreciation  in  their  market   value  ol 

slightly  less  than  one  point  a  Near  bet  ween  now  and 
then;  and  that,  in  order  to  provide  against  this 
shrinka-.  of  prim  ipal,  you  ought  to  set  up  out  ol 
your  income  from  the  bonds  a  sinking  fund  of 
nearly  ten  dollars  ,t  year.    This  is  something  which, 

as  a   matter  ol    Let.  always  has  10  be  taken   into 
account,   when  one   is  investing  in   securitii 
definite  maturity  dates  that  sell  at  high  premiums. 
There  .ire  other  things  we  might  in  a  dis- 

cussion of  Government  bonds  as  investment! 
the  individual,  if  we  knew  t he  circumstances  under 
which   you   ate   making   this  investment.     Chief 

among  them  is  the  fact  that  BUch  securities  DO: 

qualities  which  are  important  factors  in  c.\ 

them  to  sell  high,  but  which  the  individual  investor 

really  doesn't  need. 


\o     41"        SA1  I  «.l    \KDIN(.     \    \\<>M  W   s    I  I    M»S 

low  has 

grateful  for  your  opinion 

sonally,  I  know  not! 
issue 

amend  thi 
to  hazard  the  safety  of  | 
formed 
purchasing 
for  marketing  bonds   th'  in  case  one  si 

ish  upon  them  quii 

The   bonds  you   have   under  consideration   for 

this  investment  are  high  grade  industrial  securi- 
ties, which  under  any  circumstances  that  can  be 
foreseen,  ought  to  give  nothing  but  satisfaction  in 
every  respect,  including  breadth  and  activit 
mat  ket.  Mm.  in  making  an  investment  under  BUch 
circumstances  as  these,  we  believe  it  is  always  wise 
10  diversify,  not  only  as  to  typt  1  •  ■!  so  unties,  inn 
also  as  to  th.  iphical  location  <>i  the  enter- 

prises upon  which  the  securities  are  based.     ()nl\ 
in  this  way   max  one  divide  the  risk  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  make  the  investment  as  sure   as    it    is 
humanly  possible  to  make  it.    And  it  is  probabt) 

needless  for  Us  to  s.i\  that  such  assiiiancc  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  in  all  <  ,im  s  where  the  funds  in- 
volved are  tllOSf  of  women  with  little  or  no  invest- 
ment experience.    H.  therefore,  you  were  to  add  to 

a  bond  of  the  type  and  grade  of  the  Indiana  S 
is^ue.  one  high  grade  public  Utility  bond,  one  gilt- 
!   railroad  bond,  and   possibly  one  careful!) 
chosen    municipal,    it    would    !><•   possible    for   you, 
under    prevailing    market    conditions    to    keep    the 

average  of  the  income  yield  up  to  approximately 

s  per  cent.,  .\n<\  at  the  same  time  surround  1  he 
whoh   investment  with  a  ifefy 

than   if  you   W  entire  fund  into  one 

security,  or  one  kind  of  securities.  In  the  purchase 
ami  salt  ral   market    securities,  the  usual 

brokerage  charge  i-  one-eighth  of  one  per 
each  wa\    -that   is.  one-eighth  t<>  buy,  and  one 
eighth  t<>  sell    -this  commission  Uing  figured  on 
thi'  par  value,  not  thi  market  value,  <>f  ili<  securi- 
ti<  s  in  the  transaction. 
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SENOR  DON   FRANCISCO  I.  MADERO,  PRESIDENT  OF   MEXICO.  AND  SENORA  MAPI 

During  ili<-  fifteen  months  of  li  i  —  presidency,  between  November  6, 191 1,  when  ho  was  inaugurated,  and 
February  '>.  when  Colonel  Felix  l>i.i/  In  ^.\n  .1  serious  attack  on  lii-  regime,  Madera  succeeded  in  gi  tting 
undei  waj  .1  numbei  ol  important  reforms.  His  selection  to  office  was  the  first  expression  of  the  people's 
free  will  for  a  chief  magistrate.  Sefior  Madera  al  once  showed  himself  to  be  preeminently  a  man  <>t 
peao   and  idealism.      The  Mexican  people,  however,  al   the  present   st  •  heir  development, 

would  seem  to  need  .1  Btrongei  executivi      Sen"  •■  Madera  resigned  on  February  14.    On  another 
1  In-  me. in  li  late  phases  ol  the  Mexican  situation  are  considered. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

ft 

Rf           Last  year's  stirring  up  of  political  Hamabur     ^l  w*'^   ^e  Eighty   interesting  to 
Measure*  at   water-  is  not  to  be  without  some  us  a  Focus  of  know  to  what  extent  the  Penn- 
ala  permanent  results.     Everywhere  sylvania    legislature,  which  con- 
that  legislatures  are  i:              :i  striking  pro-  vened   on   January    7.   will   live   up   to   the 
grams  of  reform  are  under  discussion,  and  demands  of  the  great  radical  convention  of 
many  States  will  have  better  government  and  May,    IQ12,  with  its  sweeping   catalogue  of 
better  laws  in  consequence  of  the  popular  necessary  changes  in  State  Legislation.    The 
uprising  and  the  ;              ive  demands.     Al-  chances    appear  favorable,   although  things 
D  was  made  in  th«               -  last  month  to  seemed  to  be  moving  slowly  during  the  1ir-t 
Governor  \\             outline  of  advanced  Legis-  legislative  month.      A  test  of  strength  came 
lation  for  improving  t;              rnment  of  New  when  the  reactionaries  tried  to  pass  a  con- 
y.    Hi-  nv                             d  promptly  current  resolution  that  would  end  the  session 
by  the  introduction  of  bills  providing  for  the  on  April   15.     A   short   session   would  have 
sweeping    reform    of    corporation    laws,  for  meant  the  sidetracking  of  many  progressive 
reform  of  the  Si             revenue  and   tax  sy—  bills.     The  legislature  declined  to  ti\  a  date 
tern,  and  to  meet  other  needs               1'orth  in  for  adjournment,  and  began  to  settle  down 
.ram.     There  mi  some  pro-pert  that  to  earnest  work.       The  group  of  ele<  tion-rc- 
the  corporation  bills  might  become  laws  be-  form  bills  proposed  by  the  Progressives  were 
.ernor  WHsoi            /nation,  at  the  favorably  reported  early  in  February.    The 
I  March,  to  take  up  his  dutii  Lmendment  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
at.  lion  of  United  States  Senators,  on  February 

passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

fort}-            tures  in  Harrisburg  by  a  vote  of  10;  to  j.    Previous 

•  aturtt  se->-ion    last    month,    much    the  to  last  year's  political  revolution  in  Penhsyl- 

•  r    number                      'ill  vania,  it  i-  hardly  conceivable  thai  a    ■ 
'nue  their  lab             I   into  the  spring,  lature  al  Harrisburg  would  even  have  enter- 
hall  in  due  time  -um  up  for  our  reader-,  tained  the  idea  of  allowing  the  people  ol  the 

.It-  of  thi  Jtate  to  vote  directly  for  Mi    Penrose's  suc- 

ity.    For  N<  t  York  and  N  »r.     Am           ther  qui             pendin 

the  onh                        the  do-  that                  titutional  convention  to  c 

ional  haul    thoroughly    tin                           "i     the 

0  ;  (  )|ii<>  in  il 

the  R<                               i  and.  a     (air  I                                     nb<  i . 

spring,      under      progressive      domination,  falling  into  line  '.\itli  th<                           'I  "I 

adopt           platfon  «                                                                   ill    -i 
proposal     for  the 
■  rmn   in   Si 

ap                  ,  Ohio  mel   al 

UJ,.  .1       tin                                   Mil 

I        dntii  •         d<  vol\  mi* 
doption  "i 
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G0\  I  K.MiR  COX  AND   nil    OHIO   LEGISJ  \HKl.   AIM  Mi- 

1\<;    -I  RI(    I  I.V    TO    HI  SIM  sS 

From  tin    1  Dispatch  (Columbus) 

constitution,  lull  accounts  of  which  wen-  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  (see  in  particular  Dr. 
Elson's  article  in  the  REVIEW  for  last  July). 
The  many  constitutional  changes  require 
much  legislation  in  order  to  give  them  due 
effect.  While  not  of  an  extremely  radical 
character,  this  new  constitution  was  strongly 
progressive  in  its  general  tendency.  There 
was  earnest  of  serious  work  and  tine  achieve- 
ment in  the  remarkable  message  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  new  Democratic  Governor, 
James  M.  Cox,  on  January  14.  We  have  in 
this  message  an  interpretation  of  the  progres- 
sive program  that  leaves  nothing  to  l>c  de- 
sired in  its  intelligence  and  its  high  sense  ^i 
the  duty  of  government  to  ser\e  the  new 
conditions  of  social  and  economic  life.  The 
Governor  advocates  the  placing  of  experts 
on  the  State  hoards  of  administration;  the 
efficient  combination  of  competing  or  over- 
lapping State  departments;  the  fullest  exer- 
cise of  the  State'--  police  power  in  matters  of 
health  and  human  welfare;  the  enforcement 
of  the  same  standards  of  economy  and  sys- 
tem in  public  business  as  in  private.  The 
Governor  holds  that  the  Democrats  of  Ohio 

are  under  specific  Covenant   to  adopt   1  1     the 

principle  of  the  short   ballot;    (2)  separate 

ballots  lor  State  and  national  offices 
home  rule  lor  citic-:  1  '<  I  lie  immediate  \  abla- 
tion of  the  property  of  all  public  utilities; 
(5)  home  rule  in  taxation;  (6)  adoption  of 
initiative  and  referendum  amendments;  (7) 
furl  her  reducl  ion  in  hours  of  labor  for  women, 
and  restriction  on  the  ri^ht  to  employ  children 
in  factories;  (8  adoption  of  the  amendmenl 
for  popular  election  of  Senators;  (9)  legislation 


for  Mate  roads  and  highways;  (10)  further 
reform  in  penal  institution-,  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  present  prison  system;  hi)  the 
licensing  of  the  liquor  traffic.  All  of  these 
topics  are  discussed  by  the  Governor  with 
great  ability  and  frankness.  The  remainder 
of  the  message  deals  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects requiring  consideration  by  reason  ^i 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  In  short, 
the*  State  of  Ohio,  as  expressed  by  its  1 
ernor  and  its  recent  constitutional  reforms, 
is  now  seriously  proposing  to  become  one  of 
the  truly  modern  and  up-to-date  communi- 
if  the  civilized  world. 

The  adjacent  State  of  Indiana, 
'Ad'ulwce      a's<)    under    Democratic     control, 

seems  likely  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress i\e  movement  in  legislation. 
Although  the  Democratic  State  platform  in 
the  last  campaign  was  regarded  as  reaction- 
ary, the  program  already  adopted  by  the 
majority  party  in  the  legislature  embodies 
many  of  the  measures  advocated  by  pro- 
gressives in  all  parties  Among  these  arc- 
workmen's  compensation,  an  inheritance  tax, 
a  public  utilities  commission  bill,  commission 
government  for  cities,  and  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention. 
Although  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State 
was  not  committed  to  these  bills,  it  would 
appear  that  the  parly  leaders  found  them  so 
popular  that  it  now  seem-  "good  politics" 
to  enact  them  into  law.  Whatever  may  be 
the  outcome-,    the   influence  of   the   vigorous 

campaign  waged  last  year  by  the  Progressive 

party  in  the  State  remains  potent. 


Illinois 


t,.  c,    ,■     For  practically  all  of  the  month 

The  Situation  I  - 

ot  January  the    Illinois    lawmak- 
ing body  was  in  a  deadlock  which 
finally  broken  by  a  combination  of  Dem- 
ocrat-  and    Republicans   in    the   selection   of 
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William  McKinley  (Dem.)  as  Speaker  of  the 
lower  house.  The  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature was  followed,  on  February  3,  by  the 
inauguration  of  Governor  Dunne,  who  rec- 
ommended radical  reform  measures,  in- 
cluding a  constitutional  amendment  estab- 
lishing the  initiative  and  referendum,  a  public 
service  commission  with  plenary  powers. 
home  rule  for  cities, — especially  Chicag 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization and  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
State  Tax  Court,  the  short  ballot,  an  effective 
corrupt  practices  act.  and  punishment  for 
the  violation  of  political  pledges.  The  elec- 
tion of  two  United  States  Senators  oxer- 
shadowed  all  other  matters  of  business  before 
the  legislature,  and  at  a  late  date  in  February 
virtually  nothing  had  been  accomplished 
toward  the  enactment  of  new  la . 


Raising 


In    many    State-    of    the    Union, 
standard*  of  until  a  comparativelv  recent  date. 

Legislation      ,  ,  ,    •  , 

laws  nave  been  passed  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  frequently  without  due  con- 
sideration and  almost  always  with  an  insuf- 
ficient b  know!.  ^me  years 

State  of  Wis  onsin  instituted  a  Legislative 
Reference    Bureau    which,    under    the    able- 
direction    of    Mr.   (hark-    McCarthy,    soon 
me  a  powerfu  y  for  publicity  and 

se  in  legislation,  not  only  in  \\  i— 
in,  but  in  many  of  the  neighboring  States. 
This  bureau  undertook  to  gather  information 
about  State  legislation  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  to  make  this  information  available 
in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  way  to 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  The 
tudy  of  laws  and  bills  on  many 
subj-  Landard  of  legisla- 

.d  made  it  possible  for  the 
rt  in  various  held-  of  KM  ial  reform  1 
a   hearing   in    v  ipitols,   and,    in    many 

nidation. 
of  iIm-  cxt ellenl   record  that  has 
by  Mr.  M<  Carth)  -  bureau  was 
the  introdut tion  ii    I  1  bill  estab- 

lishii  ilar  bureau  for  federal  legislation. 

It   h  tli, 

•In-  people  .'.ill  no  lo 
il  the  p 

ral 

:p|*»il|1  : 

II   ill 
n  tli. 

I 


PROGRESSIVE    BIUS   IX   FULL   FLOWER   ON    nil: 

I  EGISL  \ll\l      1K1.1 

From  the  Xorth  A  merican  I  Philadelphia) 

the  Progressive  organization  of  New  York. 
The  work  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
te  Convention  is  embodied  in  the  drafts 
of  six  important  laws,  which  have  been 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and 
all  citizens  interested.  These  proposed  en- 
actments include  a  comprehensive  Public 
Service  Commission  law,  an  act  establish- 
ing a  State  Department  of  Charities,  laws 
regulating  primary  elections  and  campaign 
expenditures,  and  two  laws  dealing  respec- 
tively with  the  employment  of  women  and 
of  minors.  These  drafts  are  offered  by  the 
committee  to  the  public  for  criticism  and 
lion.  The  Progressiv<  party's  legis- 
lative committee  in  New  York  Stale  lias 
prepared  bills  for  primary  and  ballot  reform 
and  proposes  to  convert  the  entire  party 
platform  of  1912  into  specific  measures. 
I  ich  bill  is  to  be  the  work  of  experts.  Nearly 
200  men  of   recognized   standing,     lawyei 

labor   had'  ial    worker-,   farmer-.    In. 

in---  men,     .;'  volunteer  assist 

ant-  of  the  committee  in  tlii-  ial.  I  hi-  im- 
portant and  heretofore  n<  gl<  1  ted  work  "i 
bill-drafting  I  0  been  ip  on  an 

•     by    I  In     National    (   i\  ii     led 

hi*  Ii    i  anal} 

!  compilation  of  publii    utilit)   regulation 

1 
•    the  imi  I  rin 

||i,  1  h.     1.     nil    ol    il. 

ration 

l  I  publii    nlilil  v  law  , 

ill  11, <  ludc,  in  a  1  omp.H  I 
fori  1    impof  t.int   pi  •  h 
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Photonrii.'i    i\    Harris  &  Ewtng,   \V  graph  by  the  Amei 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS  (PROG.  REP.),  OF  NEBRASKA  DR.   IIARKV    LAN]       DEM.),   01   "Ki 

TWO  SENATORS-ELECT.  EACH  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  DIRECT  PRIMARY  AND  SENT  TO  WASHINGTON 
BY  A  LEGISLATURE  OF  A   POLITICAL  FAITH   OPPOSED  TO  HIS  OWN 


_  ,  The  national  amendment  uro- 
Election  of  viding  lor  t  ht*  popular  election  of 
Senators  lias  been  making  its 
way  at  a  winning  pace  among  this  year's 
legislatures.  It  did  not  leave  Washington 
soon  enough  lasl  year  to  catch  many  of  the 
legislatures  still  in  session,  although  two  of 
them  (those  of  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  I 
actually  ratified  it,  voting  upon  it  promptly 
after  its  adoption  at  Washington  in  May.  Its 
ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  thirty-six 
States  (two-thirds  of  the  total  number)  will 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  i-  quite  possible  that  it  may 
carry  the  requisite  number  during  the  presenl 
season.  It  has  met  with  few  checks  or  re- 
huffs,  almosl  the  only  legislature  opposed  to 
it  being  that  of  Utah.  This  attitude  at  Salt 
Lake  City  associates  itself  quite  consistently 
with  Utah's  recent  course  in  polith 


A  £/'■ 
Alrrutlu 


The  direct  election  of  Senators 
will  be  a  radical  innovation  in 
States  like  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Vork.  Hut  it  will  make  little  practical 
difference  in  any  State  south  of  the  Potomac 
or  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  most  of  the 
Southern   State-   the   Senators  are   already 


chosen  in  Statewide  Democratic  primaries, 
the  legislature  merely  giving  legal  validity 
to  the  people's  preference.  Most  of  the  far 
Western    and    Northwestern    State-    have 

adopted  extra-constitutional  arrangements, 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  Oregon  plan,  in 
accordance  with  whi< h  tin-  legislatures  a<  cept 
the  results  of  popular  action  in  Senatorial 
primaries.  We  have  now  one  Democratic 
Senator.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  who 
was  elected  to  hi-  seal  by  a  Republican  legis- 
lature because  he  had  won  iii  a  primary  con- 
test. Two  more  Senator-  will  he  -worn  in 
on  the  4th  of  March  who.  under  similar  cir- 
cumstance-, were  chosen  by  legislatures  of  the 
opposite  party.     One  of  these  i-  Dr.  Lane. 

of  Oregon,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Bourne  and 
i-  a  Democrat,  though  the  legislature  is  R< 
publican.  The  other  i-  Mr.  \orri-.  of  Neb- 
raska, a  Progressive  Republican,  elected  by 
a  Democratic  legislature  in  recognition  of  his 
popular  victory  in   the  Senatorial   primaries. 

It  -hould  he  borne  in   mind   that 

Supported  .  .  ..     .         , 

the     direct     election     Ol      I  nited 

p"b'ic  O"'"'0"  State-     Senator-    by    the    people 

ha-   had   behind   it    an   overwhelming  public 

sentiment  for  many  years.     There  i-  no  argu- 
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ment  for  the  direct  election  of  a  Governor 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  choice  of  a  United 
States  Senator.  The  plan  of  nominating 
either  Governors  or  Senators  in  Statewide 
primaries  may.  indeed,  have  many  objec- 
tions urged  against  it.  If  the  machinery  of 
caucuses  and  conventions  had  not  been 
shamelessly  abused  by  professional  political 
manipulators  in  alliance  with  corrupt  inter- 
ests, it  is  not  likely  that  there  could  have 
been  any  prevailing  movement  fur  Statewide 
primaries  as  a  means  of  selecting  party  candi- 
dates. But  although  a  Governor  may  be 
nominated  in  one  way  or  in  another,  he  must 
come  before  the  people  for  his  election  to 
office.  And  in  like  manner  it  would  seem 
reasonable  enough  that  the  people  of  the 
States  should  vote  directly  for  Senator-.  If 
the  people  have  a  chance  to  vote,  and  if 
there  is  reasonable  opportunity  to  hie  nom- 
inations by  petition,  it  make-  little  difference 
how  the  regular  parties  select  their  candi- 
dates. The  only  offices  that  the  voters  of 
^tate  have  any  real  interest  in  rilling  by 
the  proce-  Statewide  election,  are  th- 

of    Governor    and    United  :  nator. 

Very  few  people  would  object  to  having  the 
other  ;  tilled  by  the  Governor's 

appointment,   with   legislative   concurrent 

\mong   the    practical    object 

Objections  .  '     .       , 

to         to  the   plan   ot    electing    tinted 
Present  Plan,  ^  ^^  ]>y  ^  [egisiature> 

there  are  two  that  outweigh  the  other-.  The 
first  i-  that  it  interferes  with  the  real  work  of 
a  State  legislature.     In  countless  instant 

Mature-  deadlocked  during 
many  and    utterly   demoralized 

gards  their  proper  attention   to  legislative 

and  budf  \     ■    ond  objection 

that   in   many   Cases   t hi*   Senator-hip   be- 

invotved  in  tl  on  of  members  of 

th<  \  I  nited  Stat  ator  is 

requently    tarrying    on    ai  ting 

•  ti  t ion,  under  «u<  h  <  ondil  ions 

in  the 
I  ■ 

of   a    national 
i  har.n  I 
1  up  in  i 
I  tly  for 

th-  tlorial  ttitude 

woul'!  ional  and  I 

th  the  Candida 1 1 

il   |x.lit.  ith 

th' 


. .        If  the  legislatures  were  relieved  of 

Improving  ° 

the  state     the  task  ot  electing  United  States 

Government     Senator?i    there    would    be    much 

less  reason  for  drawing  national  party  lines 
in  electing  State  legislatures.  It  seems  at 
times  a  mere  play  of  professional  politics  to 
classify  members  of  a  State  legislature  as 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  careful 
management  of  the  affairs  of  one  of  our  States, 
or  one  of  our  cities,  has  little  more  to  do  with 
the  differences  that  divide  national  parties 
than  the  management  of  a  university  or  of 
a  savings  bank.  We  shall  doubtless  continue 
for  a  good  while  to  use  the  machinery  of 
parties  as  a  means  of  offering  legislative  can- 
didates to  the  voters.  But  our  legislatures,  in 
their  quality  and  in  their  work,  have  not 
been  nearly  independent  enough.  They  have 
in  the  past  been  too  largely  and  directly 
dominated  by  the  professional  leaders  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  The 
States  have  been  badly  served  by  party  tools 
in  the  legislatures.  The  State  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  ought  to  be  citizens  selected 
for  their  intelligence  and  character,  and  their 
fitness  to  represent  in  public  matter-  the 
counties  or  Legislative  districts  from  which 
they  are  sent.  A  great  help  towards  this  better 
condition  of  things  will  be  found  in  the  total 
removal  of  the  choice  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  lawmaking  bodies. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 

Secondary  .  . 

Elections,    did  their  work  under  dimculties, 
f""  and  it   was  performed   with  ex- 

ceedingly great  wisdom.  Hut  it  was  not 
perfect,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  shown  by 
experience  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement. 
The  statesmen  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  year-  ago  had  not  seen  mui  li  "I  1  he  prac  - 
tical  working-  of  democracy.  \  few  of  them 
thought  that  secondary  election  would  afford 
some  guaranty  of  superior  wisdom;  and  -o 
they  invented  tin  eta  toral  <  allege,  supposing 
that  the  people  would  .  li.  .  lr.  i  body 

ol  men  uli.i  in  turn  would  find  the  best  man 
for     the     I'r.    1. 1.  |  rhese    <      ii-liluli 

in  amazing  group  of 

-t.iti  >nd   patriots,   but    the)    did   not 

.,t  pai  ti-     -m>\  th<  ition 

of  tt  idential  el. .  toi    to  the    tat 

dun,::  i.       in  like  in.iiiiii  i  th.  \  thought  that 

mid  form  admit  ibli 
toral  "'    l  nit«  .1 

in. a.      than 

ball   th'  il"1     in  'hen   |»<  i 

tion    havi     ii. 'w    l 

!  to  ii       ■  lummii   .  wrhili 

ml'  'ut  ional 
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method  of  electing  Senators. is  seldom,  satis- 
factory and  frequently  scandalous  in  its 
practical  working. 


Should 


Too   much    attention    has    been 

Terms  be        «^i  \  111  to  till'  question  how  ])()|)uhir 

Un■'■'  election  would  affect  the  person- 
nel of  the  Senate  itself,  and  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  question  how  it  would  affect 
the'  States  and  tlu-ir  legislatures.  Within 
tin-  States  i  lure  will  be  decided  benefit.  The 
legislatures  will  be  more  free  from  party 
shackles  and  more  devoted  to  the  business 
of  good  State  government.  As  for  the  Senate. 
studying  carefully  its  personnel  for  the  past 
fifty  years',  it  would  seem  that  direct  election 
would  have  given  us  an  average  of  ability 
and  character  at  least  fully  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  at  the  country's  service. 
United  States  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  amendment  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  now  in  process  of  acceptance 
by  the  States,  does  not  change  the  length  of 
their  terms,  nor  forbid  their  reelection  time 
after  time.  It  merely  makes  them  subject 
to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective States.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  the  Wise  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  when 
they  adopted  this  amendment,  that  they 
ought  to  make  themselves  ineligible  for  any 
further  service  in  the  Senate  during  their 
lifetimes,  after  having  held  one  term.  If 
Such  a  thing  had  been  proposed  the  Senators 
would,  with  one  accord,  have  taken  the  very 
sound  view  that  it  could  be  left  to  the  people 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wanted 
to  give  a  Senator  one  or  more  additional 
periods  in  office. 

_  ,  _        Vet  these  very  Senators  who  do 

Onlu  One  .  ■ 

Term  for      not    think   that   the  people  ouuht 

Presidents      {{)    ^    ^^j^    in    their    right    to 

give  a  Senator  additional  terms  voted  last 
month  in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment forbidding  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  elect  any  man  to  the  office  of 
President  if  he  had  at  any  time  previous  held 
that  office.  In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood 
a-  regards  the  point  of  view  of  this  magazine, 

let  it  be  said  at  once  that  we  regard  the  pro- 
posal a-  unstatesmanlike.  The  discussion 
lias  not  been  frank  enough  .it  Washington, 
or  in  the  newspapers.  The  thing  that  Senator 
Works  has  desired  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  his  amendment  is  highly  Creditable  to  his 
high  views  of  the  Presidential  office.  I  ■■; 
a  man  to  use  the  Presidential  office  in  his  own 

interest,  employing  its  power  over  the  affairs 
of  citizens  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  his  own 


renomination  and  reelection,  ou^ht  to  be 
regarded  as  ample  grounds  for  impeachment. 
When  the  office  is  properly  tilled  and  its 
duties  rightly  conceived,  it  must  absorb  every 
moment  of  a  man's  working  time,  and  every 
ounce  of  his  strength  and  energy.  The  true 
history  of  the  recent  attempt  to  secure  a 
second  term,  if  written  out  in  a  book  as  it 
is  told  in  private  by  every  Republican  leader 
in  the  country  who  had  part  in  it.  would  end 
forever  all  of  the  evils  that  have  impelled 
Senator  Works,  in  the  vexation  of  his  righteous 
soul,  to  seek  a  Constitutional  amendment. 

The  li  is  true  that  the  following 
Democratic  plank  was  loiitained  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform,  adopted  at  Bal- 
timore by  the  convention  that  nominated 
lrow  Wilson:  "We  favor  a  single  Presi- 
dential  term,  and  to  that  end  we  ur<;e  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, making  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ineligible  for  reelection,  and  we  pledge 
the  candidate  of  this  convention  to  this 
principle."  In  the  ordinary  use  oi  language, 
the'  word  reelection  in  this  plank  would  mean 
election  again  in  1916.  When  we  talk  about 
the  reelection  o\  a  Governor,  we  invariably 
have  reference  to  consecutive  terms.  If  the 
Democratic  platform  means  anything,  it 
means  that,  regardless  of  what  other  parties 
may  do,  the  Democrats  are  pledged  to  the 
country  not  to  nominate  a  President  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  Prior  to  1012,  we  had  eh 
only  one  Democratic  President  since  James 
Buchanan  namely,  Grover  Cleveland.  When 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  first  Dominated  for  the 

Presidency,  in  1884,  he  declared  most  ex- 
plicitly   for    the    one-term     principle.       He 

declared  that  if  elected  he  would  till  the  office 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  one  term,  but 
would   not  seek  or  accept  a  renomination. 

Mr.  Cleveland  at  that  time  was 
K:';  forty  seven  years  of  age.  His 
declaration  had  reference  to  a 
Second  consecutive  term,  and  to  the  conven- 
tion and  election  of  He  wished  it 
understood  that  he  would  not  use  his  ap- 
pointing power  with  reference  to  a  control  oi 
the  Democratic  convention,  or  allow  such  an 
ambition  to  determine  his  treatment  of  any 
question  of  legislation  or  public  policy,  nor 

yet  to  affect  his  coming  and  going,  or  hi-  use 

of  time  and  strength  that  belonged  to  the 

service  o\  the  country.  In  our  opinion.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  quite  right  in  that  declaration, 
fie  ought  to  have  stuck  to  it     But  before  the 

^u(\  of  his  term  hi'  was  induced  t«»  change  his 
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mind;  and.  like  most  incumbents  of  the  great 
office,  he  was  persuaded  to  believe  himself 
indispensable  to  his  party  and  to  the  country. 
He  turned  the  patrona.se  machine  over  to  the 
managers  of  the  party,  regardless  of  the  out- 
er)- of  the  civil-service  reformers.  Thus  Mr. 
Cleveland  secured  his  renomination  in  i 
— but  the  people  defeated  him  at  the  polls. 
He  was  nominated  again,  however,  in  iSq_\ 
as  a  private  citizen  owing  nothing  to  the  use 
of  patronage  or  public  power:  and  he  was 
elected  and  gave  the  country  a  good  adminis- 
tration. He  had  become,  if  we  mistake  not, 
quite  firmly  convinced  that  a  President 
should  serve  for  one  term,  but  be  eligible 
after  an  interval  of  years  if  his  party  wished 
to  call  him  back.  He  was  not  a  candidate. 
therefore,  in  1896,  but  he  was  much  talked  of 
in  1900;  and  if  he  had  been  nominated  he 
would  not  have  been  justly  subject  to  the  slur 
of  being  a  third-term  candidate.  Every-  man 
who  uses  that  phrase  with  reference  to  any 
American  President,  ought  to  know  that  it 
DO  meaning  or  importance  except  as  ap- 
plied V  cutive  ten 

mr  Br  ar.     When  Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated. 
on  the        in  1896.  he  declared  himself,  with 
Quettic  treme  emphasis,  as  favoring  a 

single  term,  nor  did  he  call  upon  the  country 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  restrain 
him.  He  was  perfectly  sure  that  he  could 
dn  himself.  He  proposed  to  be  Presi- 
dent, if  elected,  for  four  years,  and  then  to 
retire  to  private  life.  Mr.  Bryan  at  that 
time  ily  thirty-six  year-  old.     He  had 

reason  to  think  that  he  had  -till  ahead  of  him 
fort)  n  American  public 

man.     It  was  thoroughly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Bryan  that  he  should  have  adopted  the  one- 
term  princip  part  of  his  plan  for  render- 
tie  high-   •  to  the  <  ountry 
tion.     But  then-  m 
for  hi-,  attempting  to  determine  in 
'lip   t<<   the   country's 

nominated  again  in  1000.  he 
his  determination    I 
only  nn  it  do  ted     Bui  this  de<  lara- 

•  ■• 
m.     There 

parti« 
.1  thin!  ,.|  thai 


I 

had  .t  thifl  opp 

'■  n  pur; 


■ 

IInN.   John  D.    WORKS,    OF   CALIFORNIA 
(The  auttr  olution   for  a   Coi 

amendn  i   Presidential  tern 

cond  consecutive  term  should  not  be 
soughl  by  any  President.  I  lis  views  have 
now  been  put  in  a  formal  way  into  the  plat- 
form of  his  party.  Governor  Wilson  has  had 
no  occasion  to  discuss  this  question,  so  far  as 

re  aware,  but  no  one  could  regard  him  as 
opposed  to  his  own  party  plat  form  on  a  ques- 
tion of  that   kind.      Of  one  thing  we  may  be 

certain.     Governor  Wilson  will  not  actively 

a  renomination.  He  will  not  spend 
year-  or  even  months  of  his  term  iii  person- 
ally fighting,  before  the  primaries,  within  the 
rank  part)  .  to  -<  <  ure  a  renomina- 

tion.    I le  will  nol  forc<  hi    1  ro  n  1  [aim       1 1< 
will  at  leasl  defer  \<>  t he  and  pn  fei 

1 11  \  ol  In  -  I'll'  »v    I  lemtx  1 
Politi  had  a  gn  al 

and  I  In     people 

1    find  their  ow  n  <  andul 

I  he     III. Ill  I        ' 

l'i<   idcntiul 
he  .,|Ik  .    .ind  is 
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ol    all    11  ' 
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c  If  a  man  is  not  making  a  eood 

Some  .       ■ 

obvious      President,  six  years  i-  much  too 

Reflations      ,()nf,     &     ^     t()     ^     ^     ^ 

Four  years  Is  the  utmosl  limit  of  endurance 
lor  ;i  Presidenl  who  doc-  not  lay  firm  hold 
upon  his  job,  or  who  shows  qualities  of  indo- 
lence or  self-seeking.  No  President,  once 
installed  in  that  great  office,  should  ever  talk 
about  delegates  or  conventions,  or  intrigue 
with  national  committeemen.  Any  President 
u  ho  plays  the  game  of  politics  from  the  White 
House  demeans  tin  office.  It  is  not  for  him 
iy  that  he  ought  to  have  a  second  term. 
The  country  is  quite  intelligent  enough  to 
decide  that  matter  for  itself.  Furthermore, 
the  country  will  decide  it,  even  though  a 
President  may  wreck  his  own  party  in  the 
obsessed  pursuit  of  an  ambition  to  be  an  eight- 
year  incumbent.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  made 
an  excellent  President,  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  demand  a  renomination  against 
the  best  judgment  of  many  of  the  party's 
leaders.  He  was  accordingly  defeated  at  the 
polls.  He  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had 
absolutely  refused  to  seek  a  second  term,  or 
to  mention  the  subject  of  delegates  to  any- 
body. If  a  man's  renomination  does  not 
come  to  him  spontaneously  by  pres-ure  of 
public  opinion  even  wider  than  the  opinion 
of  his  whole  party  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  renominated.  Generally 
speaking,  one  term  of  four  year-  in  the  White 
House  is  quite  enough. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Roosevell  isexcep- 

Roosev'eifs    tional,  and    history    will    not    fail 

to  doit  justice.      He  was  -elected 

for  Vice-President  against  his  own   wishes  in 

iooo,  when  otherwise  he  would  have  been  re- 
elected Governor  of  New  York,  and  would 

quite  probably  have  been  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  in  1004.  Mr. 
Mckinley'-  death  obliged  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term;  and  the  nomi- 
nation in  1004  came  to  him  without  effort 
on  hi-  part  in  a  convention  that  named  no 
other  candidate.  No  part  of  hi-  time  or 
strength  a-  Presidenl  was  devoted  to  manip- 
ulation in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  nomina- 
tion that  wa-  already  conferred  upon  him  by 
public  opinion  and  uni\  er-al  demand.      When 

t  hi-  nominal  ion  came,  followed  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  in  the  election.  Mr  Roo-cwlt 
declared  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
another  term.  This  wa-  in  repk  to  the  cam- 
paign argument  of  the  Democrat-  that  he 
would   run   again   in    1908.      When   that   date 

approached,  however,  there  wa-  a  most  in- 
sistent demand  from  all  the  party  leader-,  and 


from  the  rank  and  hie,  that  lie  should  take 
the  nomination.  Not  only  did  he  refuse,  but 
he  fairly  fought  it  off.  Even  at  the  la-t 
moment  in  the  convention  that  nominated 
Taft,  the  lifting  of  an  eyelid  would  have 
Stampeded  the  entire  body  for  Roo-evclt. 
Instead  of  hi-  being  a  -e-c-ke-r  for  the  office,  he 

ha-  given  the  most  conspicuous  example  in 
our  entire  history  of  a  man  who  ha-  refused 
the  office.      For  he  could    have  been   elected 

in  [908  by  the  electoral  votes  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  except  a  very  few  in  the  South.  He 
returned  to  private  life  and  did  not  seek  to 
reenter  the   field   of  practical  politics.     His 

candidacy  in  1912  was  not  of  hi-  own  seeking. 
The  Republicans  of  tin  country,  in  primary 
elections,  by  a  great  majority,  gave  him  their 
preference  and  made  him  their  legitimate 
candidate.  The  National  Republican  Con- 
vention pursued  a  course  that  was  in  defiance 
<>f  party  opinion.  As  a  result,  it  secured 
only  eight  electoral  votes  for  the-  party 
when  tic-  people-  had  their  chance  at  the 
poll-  in  November. 

Mr.    Roosevelt    has    now    been   a 

Dangers  .    . 

Already  private  citizen  tor  lour  year-. 
Another  interval  of  year-  must 
elapse  before  the  people  can  again  express 
their  choice  at  tin-  polls.  There  is  no  evil  to 
be  guarded  against,  except  the  misuse  of  offi- 
cial power.  The  people  have  shown  that  they 
arc  alive  to  such  misuse.  Woodrow  Wilson 
will  not  abuse  power  to  secure  delegates  for  a 
nominating  convention.  In  the  first  place-, 
it  would  not  accord  with  his  principles  and 
character,  or  with  hi-  sense  of  the  deli. 
and  dignity  of  hi-  office.  In  the  second  place, 
a  Democratic  President  has  much  less  chance 
than  a  Republican  to  circumvent  hi-  own 
party  and  force  a  nomination.  A  Republican 
President,  if  susceptible  to  temptation  at  all. 
i-  quite  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  opportun- 
ity to  control  a  great  block  of  delegate-,  most 
of  them  negroes,  from  Southern  States  where 
tin'  Republican  party  has  n^  existence  in  any 
true  sense.  The  President  in  office,  with  a 
political  Postmaster-General  at  hi-  elbow. 
cm.  through  use  of  po-t ma-ter>hips  and 
other  federal  offices  in  the  Southern  State-. 
buy  control  of  the  alleged  party  conventions 
and  thus  secure  delegates  instructed  for  him- 
self.   Furthermore,  he  can  control  the  blocks 

of  delegate--  brought  in  from  Porto  Rico,  the 

Philippines,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  recent  Republican  conven- 
tion wa-  controlled  Deeds  no  recounting,  be- 
cause it  i-  fresh  in  everybody'9  memory.  The 
very  nun  who  used  this  system  in  the  Repub- 
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lican  convention  of  191 2  were  the  ones  who, 
as  anti-Taft  men  in  the  convention  of  190S, 
tried  to  reform  it.  Until  it  is  reformed  the 
Republicans  can  never  again  come  into  power. 

Democrats    But  the  Democrats  have  a  real 
Less        partv  organization  in  even-  State 

Trammelled     Qf  ^  Union:     and  their  n'ational 

convention  is  free  from  the  scandal  of  "  rotten 
borough "  representation.  The  Democrats 
do  not  admit  to  their  convention  any  dele- 
gates from  the  Philippines;  and  a  Democratic 

ident  would  only  make  himself  laughed 
at  if  he  tried  to  instruct  the  small  delegations 
from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  in  his  own  favor. 
Furthermore,  Democratic  conventions  still 
adhere  to  the  two-thirds  rule;  and  no  Presi- 
dent who  tried  by  patronage  or  otherwise  to 
force  his  renomination  upon  a  reluctant 
party  would  be  very  likely  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  a  determined  minority  of  one- 
third.  To  sum  the  practical  situation  up, 
therefore,  the  proposed  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor \\Ork-.  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
gone  to  the  H  of  Representatives,  would 
seem  to  have  no  very  practical  bearing  in 
view  of  all  that  has  happened.    It  proposes  to 

rict  the  right  of  the  people  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  people  have  shown  most 
conclusively  that  they  can  make  good  li- 
the right  which  has  always  been  theirs. 
There  are  no  men  living  to  whom  this  amend- 
ment can  appl;  veil, 
Taft,  and  Wilson.  We  are  asked  to  declare 
that  neither  one  of  these  three  men  shall 

to  the  Presidency.  The 
country  ha>  had  large  experience  of  Messrs. 
I  It  and  Taft,  and  it  know-,  them  well. 

Mr.  Wii  ibout  to  assume  the  Hut i- 

the  i  elected  to  the 

on  a  platform  that  pledges  him  to  a  -in- 
gle Lei  I    ■   -pirit  of  this  platform  would 

him  from 
I  m,  and  it-  -pirit  would  also  probably 

.    hi-    party,   in    1  Dominate    Mr. 

!  other  man  without  prejudi(  e 
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Willi  B? 

•  Journal  (Columbu<i 

And  he  may  easily  become  blinded  as  to  the 
means  by  which  to  prolong  his  authority 
from  four  year-  to  eight.  I-  a  pension  bill 
pending?  Representatives  of  the  Grand 
Army  may  convey  to  the  I're-ident  the 
unqualified  information  that  if  he  does  not 
sign  it  he  will  lose  delegate-  to  the  nominat- 

onvention.  I-  there  a  l>ill  t<>  revise  the 
wool  schedule  of  the  tariff?  The  Wool- 
grower-'  Association,  in  a  pointed  way,  may 
inform  the  I're-ident  that  lie  must  veto  it  or 

delegates.    I-  there  a  chance  to  gel  tree 

i-pulp     and     print-paper     from     Canada 

under  cloak  of  a  reciprocity  treaty?  Power- 
ful newspaper  interests  hold  out  alluring 
prospects  of  editorial  and  new-  support.  I 
short,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  disinterested  President  and  a  detei 
mined  candidate  for  a  second  term.  Senator 
W'ori  that   hi-  (  011-1  ii  utional  amend 

ment  i-  the  qui<  k,  jhort  1  ul  way  to  end  the 
-ort  of  thing  ih  ibli<  man  in  \\ 
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and  live  up  to  it.  Lei  parties  adopt  the 
principle,  and  refuse  consecutive  renomina- 
i  ions.  Let  every  man  holding  executive 
office,  in  trust  lor  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  cease  to  play  politics  for  his  own  pri- 
vate benefit.  Lei  the  newspapers  proclaim 
the  doctrine  that  American  executives, 
whether  Presidents,  Governors,  or  mayors, 
while  holding  office  for  a  designated  term. 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  using  the  influence 
and  power  of  their  office,  directly  or  indirectly. 
to  secure  for  themselves  still  another  term. 
If  this  seem  to  any  man  a  hard  doctrine,  he 
needs  either  a  higher  moral  perception  or  a 
clearer  intelligence. 

u.  .         What  we  want  in  public  life  is  tin 

Higher  ...  .  ' 

Motives  in     spirit  ot  service,  and  not  that  ol 

Public  Life  it  i  •  \  •  i  •  i 

self-seeking;  No  man  big  enough 
for  the  Presidency  could  possibly  think  him- 
self fit  for  it.  But  no  strong  man  should 
shrink  abashed  from  the  opportunity  or  duly 
to  serve  in  public  place.  Lincoln  was  humble 
and  bowed  down,  but  not  afraid  to  exercise 
power.  Neither  Grant  nor  Lee  was  eager  to 
be  set  above  other  men.  whether  as  command- 
ing armies  or  as  exercising  civil  power.  But 
Fremont  and  McClellan  were  perfectly  sure 
that  they,  of  all  men  in  America,  were  best 
fitted  cither  to  command  the  nation's  armies 
or  to  serve  as  President.  And  they  were  both 
constantly  aware-  of  the  inferiority  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  compared  with  themselves. 
The  people  of  this  country  will,  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  even  more  competent  than  in  the  past 
to  decide  upon  the  man  they  wish  to  elect  .is 
President.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
think  it  best  to  reelect  the  same  man  very 
often.  But  they  will  perhaps  decide,  just 
now,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation 
that  requires  them  to  put  themselves  under 
constitutional  restraint.  They  are  about  to 
assume  full  freedom  of  direct  action  in  the 
election  ot  Senators;  and  tiny  will  probably 
retain  their  present  freedom  in  the  election  of 

Presidents. 
n     _  The    people    are,    indeed,   much 

One-Term  '  I 

•     At  more    likely    to    abolish    the   elec- 

ta i iir  House    ,         i  II  ii  i) 

total  college,  and  choose  Presi- 
dents by  direct  popular  vote,  than  to  increase 
existing  complexities  and  restrictions.    The 

debate  in  the  Senate  disclosed  a  large  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  electoral 
college,  although  the  Senate  declined  to  con- 
nect that  distinct  proposition  with  the  one- 
term  amendment  ni  Senator  Works.  Mean 
while,  in  the  other  house,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  already  favorably  reported  a  one- 


term  resolution— for  which  Mr.  Clayton,  of 

Alabama,  as  chairman,  is  particularly  re- 
sponsible with  a  different  wording  but  a 
similar  purpose.  Whether  or  not  the  House 
would  bring  the  question  to  a  vote  during  the 
present  session,  was  in  doubt.  It  is  by  no 
means  as  likely  that  the  legislatures  will  ratify 
this  proposition  a-  the  one  providing  for 
popular  election  of  Senator-. 


The 


It   is  to  be-  noted  that   the  Con- 
8ixt**ntM     stitution    of    the    United    States 

Amendment  •     ,       i    ■  i_        i    i   ■    . 

as  printed  in  our  school  histories 
and  various  books  of  reference-  is  no  longer 
complete,  -although  it  has  remained  un- 
changed until  now  for  forty-three  years.  The 
Sixteenth  Amendment  comes  into  force 
through  its  acceptance  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States,  namely,  thirty-six.  Thirty- 
five  legislatures  had  ratified  it.  and  Governor 
Wilson  was  anxious  to  have  New  Jersey  make 
the  thirty-six.  But  when  it  was  known  every- 
where that  New  Jersey  was  about  to  adopt 
the  income-tax  amendment,  and  thus  make- 
it    a   part   of  the-   Constitution,   several   other 

States  entered  the  race.  West  Virginia  as 
the  thirty-fifth  had  ratified  the  amendment 
on  Saturday.  February  i.  and  only  one  more- 
State    was    necessary.       The    legislature    of 

Delaware,  by  unanimous  action  in  both 
houses,  adopted  the  amendment  at  ii  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  the  3rd.  Later  it  was 
discovered  that  Wyoming,  under  suspended 
rules,  had  acted  at    to  o'clock.     New  Me-\ico 

also  ratified  the  amendment  on  the  same-  day, 
but  not  until  the  afternoon. 

An  Income     This  new  article  of  the  ConstitU- 

Ttix  Now 

Assured       tion  reads  as  follows: 

Akih  i  i  XVI.  The  Congress  -hall  have  power 
tola)  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes, from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the 
several  States  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration. 

It  i-  stau-d  without  contradiction  that  the- 
Democrats  will  at  once-  avail  themselvt 

the    power    to    impose    an    income    tax.    and 

that  this  source  of  supply  will  be-  expected  to 
make  up  for  any  loss  of  revenue  due-  to  en- 
largement of  tin-  customs  free-list  and  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  duties.  The  pre-sent  tax  on  the 
income  ^\  corporations  is  susceptible  ol 
tension  to  the-  incomes  oi  individuals;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  new  tax  will  affect 
those  whose-  yearly  incomes  are  in  < 
a  line  of  exemption  that  has  yet  to  be-  agreed 
upon.  Tin-  Ways  and  Me-ans  Committee 
of  the  House  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
different  tariff  schedules,  and  it  i-  confidently 
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PUEBLO  INDIANS  ASKING  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EXCLUDE      FIRE  WATER' 

THEIR  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


FROM 


expected  that  the  new  Con.  ill  recognize,  tries  from  which  most  of  our  immigrants 
and  in  the  main  accept,  the  work  that  Mr.  come  the  power  of  stopping  the  movement  to 
Underwood  and  hi-  have  been  doing  our  shores.  Another  bill  that  was  vigorously 
in  the  present  House.  The  tari-  n.  it  debated  in  the  House  last  month  and  was 
has  been  understood,  will  be  called  by  Presi-  finally  passed  by  both  houses  and  sent  to 
dent  Wilson  for  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  President,  was  a  measure  known  as  the 
The  country  i-  not  in  the  l<  tated  by  Webb  bill,  prohibiting  the  shipment  in  infer- 
tile prospect  of  having  a  President  who  will  state  commerce  of  intoxicating  liquors  in- 
sign  the  sort  of  tariff-revision  bills  that  dom-  tended  for  sale  in  so-called  "dry"  States, 
inant  public  opinion  in  all  parti.-  has  unques-  This  bill  i-  admittedly  an  experiment  in  fed- 
tionably  favored  since  the  i"i r-t  Underwood  eral  legislation  and  met  with  relentless  oppo- 
bills  were  vetoed  by  Mr.  Taft  in  ion.  sition  from  those  members  of  Congress  who 

are   still   jealous   of   any   encroachment    <>n 

On<         the  mo>t  important  bills  State  sovereignty. 
m  UQuor  in     passed    b      I              -    dunng    its 

"u*  \,  ion  embodied  ,ect      The  Senate  bill  to  protect  mi 

of    amend  of    our    immigration    la.  the        tory    game     and     insectivorous 

providing  that  all  alien  idmission  birds  also  involves  the  principle 

hall    be    subjected  of  federal  as  against  State  regulation.    Early 

•     t  of  their  ability  !  their  own  in  the  present  -e-  ion  oft  Mr.  Ma< 

:ll  alto  in'  the  in  I  •  i        ecti<  ut,  adi  the  Si  nate 
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as  annually  overtakes  them.  In  this  con- 
nection we  once  more  refer  our  readers  to 
the  article  by  Mr.  Gladden  in  the  December 
ki  vii  w  or  Ri  vii  us,  and  we  would  direct 
especial  attention  to  the  new  book,  "Our 
Vanishing  Wild  Life."  by  W.  T.  Efornaday, 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  (noticed  on 
page  378  of  this  "Review).  Meanwhile,  every 
reader  who  is  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  migratory  birds  should  at  once  write  to 
his  Congressman  and  Senator  in  support  of 
this  legislation,     While  it  seemed  likely, last 

month,  that  the  hill  would  pass  the  Senate, 
there  was  some  probability  that  it  would 
meet  with  delay  in  tin-  House.  The  appro- 
priation hills  of  the  current  session  have 
ried  unexpectedly  large  totals.  Nine  >>i 
them  showed  last  month  an  increase  of  over 
S j 7,000,000.  The  Senate  persistently  de- 
ferred confirmation  of  President  Taft's  ap- 
pointments. 

elections     When   the  new    Congress  meets 

in  special  session,  following  the 

call  of  Presidenl   Wilson,  it   will 

be  tin-  first   time  thai   the  Democrats  have 

controlled  both  houses  since  March.   1 

Incidentally,  it   will  be  only  the  second  time 


since  the  end  of  the  Buchanan  admimstra- 
tion,  in  1861,  that  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  have  been 
in  full  control  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  the  member 
which  were  chosen  last  November,  will  be 
Democratic  by  a  majority  of  133  over  Re- 
publicans and  Progressives.  The-  majority 
in  the  Senate  will  be  very  slight.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  February,  the  legislatures  of  Jlli- 
nois,  -Vw  Hampshire,  and  West  Virginia 
had  not  been  able  to  agree  up  m  to 

till  the  vacancies  from  their  States;  but  in 
more  than  a  score  of  other  State>  the  elections 
had  been  accomplished  without  serious  delay. 
In  most  cases  the  legislatures  were  under 
moral  and  quasi-legal  obligation  to  elect  the 
.successful  candidates  in  popular  primaries 
held  last  year.  An  even  dozen  of  the  in- 
cumbents have  been  reelected.  Among  the 
new  Senators  there  are  a  notably  large 
number  who  have  been  in  public  office  before. 
Nine  of  them  have  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  six  have  been  Govern- 
ors of  their  respective  Stab  5.  As  usual,  the 
legal  profession  furnishes  almost  all  the  new 
members, — coming  from  the  professorial  chair 
and  the  bench,  as  well  as  from  the  bar.  The 
reader  will  find  the  main  facts  regarding  the 
elections  by  the  legislatures  Bet  forth  in  our 
department  of  "Record  of  Current  Events" 
in  this  number  and  the  preceding  one. 

Mr.Brynn         ^    tJU'M      P**88    "*    ^tell.     the 

"Slated"  for  new.-papers  arc  still  printing  un- 
the  cabinet  verified  conjectures  regarding  the 
makeup  of  President  Wilson's  cabinet.  Of- 
ficial announcements  will  probably  have  been 
made,  however,  before  tins  magazine  reaches 
it-  reader-.  Since  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
William  J.  Bryan  is  to  be  Secretary  of  State- 
was  last  month  accepted  in  all  Democratic 
quarters  without  dispute  or  doubt,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  report  had  ginnl  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Bryan  has  in  recent  years  traveled 
extensively  in  all  part-  of  tin-  world,  and  his 
international  ideals  are  lofty  and  benevolent. 
It  is  known  that  he  believes  in  the  most 
neighborly  relationships  with  South  American 
countries,    that     he    desires    our    withdrawal 

from  tin-  Philippines  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able lime,  and  that  his  general  sympathy  is 
in  the  direction  of  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  Internationa]  peace  and  harmony.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  his 
cabinet  would  be  made  up  of  men  consistently 

d<  voted  to  progressive  ideas.    If  its  members 

had  beiii  stinted  he  had  kept  his  set  ret 
well,  at    least  up  to  the  middle  of    February. 
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\     Buck 

COSTUMES     K)    BE    WO&N     IN     l 111.    c.Kl   \i     SUTTKAGE 
PARADE    \r    WASHINGTON    on    MAKCB    3 

a  decision  to  the  efFecl  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  word  "male"  from  the  hill 
changed  it-  character  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  a  different  measure  from  thai  origi- 
nally introduced.  Whereupon  the  hill  was 
withdrawn.  It  was  then  too  late  to  frame  a 
new  hill  and  carry  it  through  the  various 
Parliamentary  stages  at  this  session,  and  a> 
the  women  had  been  Led  to  believe  that  the 
Franchise  bill  would  come  to  a  vote,  they  felt 
that  they  had  been  tricked.  "War  to  the 
knife"  was  promptly  declared  and  hostilities 
immediately  began.  Meetings  of  protest 
were  held,  incendiary  speeches  made,  and 
militant  expedition-  sallied  forth  bent  on 
destruction.  Plate  glass  windows  in  -hop-. 
clubs,  and  government  offices  were  smashed, 
acids  and  other  fluids  poured  into  mail  boxes, 

telephone     and     telegraph     wire-     CUt,     golf 

courses  damaged,  and  dignified  Cabinet  offi- 
cers set  a  sneezing  with  red  pepper. 

.  „.  ,        Parliament    House,   Buckingham 
Palace,  the  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries and  other  public   buildings 
were  hea\  il\  guarded.   Shop-  in  the  prominent 
business  centers  were  boarded  up  to  protect 


their  window-.  A  veritable  state  of  siegi 
i-ted.  Mr-  General "  Drummoad  and  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  other 
suffragettes,  attempted  to  force  their  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons  t<>  see  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George;  an  altercation  ensued  at  the 
door,  and  the  entire  deputation  was  arrested. 
The  women  threatened  to  use  all  method-  ol 
warfare  except  murder.  It  was  feared  they 
would  do  some  serious  damage  in  their  de- 
termination to  express  Contempt  for  "man- 
made  law."  Perhaps  these  warlike  tactics 
will  have  the  effect  of  compelling  John  Bull 
to  surrender  for  peace'  sake;  but  it  is  firmly 
believed  that  the  ardor  of  some  suffrage  -up- 
porters  both  inside  the  House  as  well  as  out- 
side has  been  somewhat  cooled  by  these 
action-  of  the  "militant-." 

suffrage      Here  in  tnc>  United   Mate-  the 

Progress  in  the  "  \  ote--for- WoUK'H  "    propaganda 

United  States    ■  ,-  '   ,     ' 

1-  proceeding  somewhat  more 
peaceably  and,  incidentally,  making  steady 
progress.  Since  adding  three  State-  to  the 
suffrage  ranks  in  the  election-  ol  la-t  Novem- 
ber, making  nine  State-  in  all,  a  number  of 
legislatures  have  acted  favorably  on  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment.  Among  the-t 
are  New  York  (where  the  amendment  must 
be  passed  again  by  another  legislature),  and 

I  1-,  Montana.  South  Dakota,  and  Nevada, 
in  which  State-  it  will  he  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  general  election-  thi-  year  or  next. 

The  women  are  hopeful  for  success  u1m>  in 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Maine. 
Tennessee,  and  Michigan  during  the  pre 
legislative  season.  With  no  -how  of  bdHger 
ency,  American  worker-  for  woman  suffrage 
are  managing  to  keep  the  subject  effectively 
before  the  public.     Meetings  are  constantly 

held,  and  the  cause  i-  getting  a  hearing  more 
and   more  before  organizations  hitherto  not 
interested.     One  of  the  new  expedients 
tin-    American    suffragists    is    the    so-called 

"hike."     A  jolly  cm— country  jaunt  in  the 


WOMAN  SCFFKAG1    CAMPAIGN  MJ  rHODS  IN   1  Ni.l  \NI> 
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bracing  air  of  winter,  the  little  '"army."'  n  There  is  no  likelihood,  however, 
duly  accompanied  by  an  automobile  com-  coming  that  the  inauguration  itself  will 
missariat  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  '"war  cor-  lnau9ur"tl°n  iack  m  anv  0f  t^e  essential  feat- 
respondents,"  effects  not  only  a  large  amount  ures  that  give  dignity  and  impressiveness  to 
of  publicity,  but  is  a  most  innocent  and  ex-  occasions  of  this  kind.  On  the  part  of  the 
hilarating  diversion. 


The 


A     small     body     of    determined 
Great  Suffrage  women  marched  all  the  way  from 

New  York  to  Albany  to  present 
their  petition  to  Governor  Sulzer  on  the  day 
of  his  inauguration.  Last  month  another  pil- 
grimage was  begun,  this  time  from  Xew  York 
t  W'a-hington,  the  marchers  planning  to  ar- 
rive in  time  to  participate  in  the  great  suffrage 
parade  arranged  for  March  3.  the  day  before 
dent  Wilson's  inauguration.  This  pa- 
rade promises  to  eclipse  the  Presidential  show 
in  magnificence.  Prominent  and  comely 
suffragists  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
foreign  delegations  also,  will  be  in  line. 
There  will  be  marchers  in  uniform,  horseback 
riders,  banners,  gorgeous  floats,  and  all  the 
elaborate  splendor  of  a  well-planned  pageant.- 
First  there  will  be  a  symbolic  tableau,  in 
which  Mme.  Lillian  Xordica  will  be  the  cen- 
tral figure,  after  which  Mi—  Inez  Milholland, 
in  appropriate  costume,  will  herald  the  begin- 
of  the  -ion.     This  will  be 

much  the  most  ambitious  demonstration  ever 
undertaken  by  American  suffragists,  and. 
occurring  as  it  does  at  the  national  capital  at 
the  time  of  a  President's  inauguration,    will 
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THE  LINCOLN   MEMORIAL.   TO   BE   ERECTED   IN   POTOMAC   PARK.   WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 


Lincoln 


.  ,      The    decline   of   sectional    feeling 

Memorials  ^ 

among  our  public  men  was  well 
illustrated  last  month  when  Con- 
gress authorized  an  appropriation  of  £2,000,- 
000  for  the  construction,  in  Potomac  Park, 
south  of  the  While  House,  of  a  temple  of 
Greek  design  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  plans  for  this  memorial  building  have 
been  completed  and  work  will  be  begun  on 
the    structure    in    a    short    time.      Thus    the 


national  capital  is  soon  to  have  a  fitting  me- 
morial of  our  lirst  martyr  iPresident  Not  Less 
significant  was  the  dedication,  on  Lincoln 
Day,  February  12,  of  the  beautiful  memorial 
hall  for  the  study  of  the  humanities  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  signing  by  Lin- 
coln of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  act  of 
made  possible  the  building  of  this  institution 
ami  of  many  others  having  similar  purpose. 
In  appropriating  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 


LINCOLN  HALL,  UNIVERSITY    01    ILLINOIS.  "DEDICATED   10   IHl    STUDY  OF  THE  HUMANITIES 
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LINCOLN  SPLITTING  RAILS  ON   THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SANGAMON 


THE  DOWN-RIVER  TRIP  AND  THE  SLAVE  AUCTION 
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(Appointed  by  Governor  Sulzer  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  Pirst  District) 

for  the  erection  of  this  noble  edifice  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  fitly  recognized  the  public 
service  of  the  State's  greatest  son.    Governor 

Dunne  and  other  speakers  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  emphasized  the  debt  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  to  Lincoln  as  the  steadfast  friend 
of  education  in  State  and  nation. 

Rapi,  Transit  ln    New  York     last    month,    no 
for         mailer  ot  public  business  was  so 

New  York  ■    ,        ,  i         i  •  1  ,  i 

persistently  discussed  as  the  sign- 
ing  of  the  "Subway  contracts,"  the  agree- 
ments lo  be  entered  into  between  the  city  and 
the  traction  companies  for  the  operation  of 
the  new  rapid-transit  lines,  a  portion  of  which 
are  ahead)'  under  construction.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  years  that  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Hoard  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  have  given  to  the  study 
and  mastery  of  these  technical  and  intricate 
contract-  some  difference--  among  individual 
member-  have  naturally  developed.  A  mi- 
nority ha-  become  convinced  that  the  city's 
besl  interests  an-  not  conserved  by  the  con- 
tracts. The  majority,  on  the  other  hand. 
hold  that  while  the  cit)  does  not  .net  every- 
thing that  would  be  desirable  the  contracts 
after  all  afford  the  best  bargain  obtainable. 
Chairman  Willcox,  of  the  Public  Sen  ice  Com- 
mission, whose  term  expired  last  month,  was 
of  that  opinion.  There  was  the  keenest  in- 
terest, therefore,  in  Governor  Sulzer's  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Willcox'-  successor,  espe- 


cially when  it  became  clear  that  the  signing  of 
the  contracts  would  devolve  upon  that  suc- 
cessor. Governor  Sulzer  named  for  this  im- 
portant office  Justice  Edward  E.  McCall,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  began  at  once  t 
quaint  himself  with  the  mas-  of  detail  in- 
volved in  the  transaction  between  the  city 
and  the  corporations.  There  i- every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  public  will 
receive  from  him  the  same  fair  and  full  con- 
sideration that  they  received  from  Mr.  Will- 
cox. Most  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  who 
are  compelled  to  use  the  rapid-transit  lino 
in  their  daily  business  know  very  little 
about  the  points  in  dispute  and  are  sure  of 
only  one  thing  —  that  the  city  needs  the  new 
subways  to  accommodate  existing  traffic,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  future.  Most  people,  too. 
are  doubtful  whither  the  lity  could  make  a 
success  of  municipal  operation. 

T.    _  Investigation  of  police  conditions 

The  Bureau      .  \  '    . 

of  Social  in  New  i  ork  continues  under  the 
Ref0,m  able  prosecution  of  District  At- 
torney Whitman.  A  number  of  important 
confessions  have  been  made,  including  that  of 
a  police  captain,  and  several  indictments 
have  resulted.  The  trail  has  been  gradually 
but  surely  leading  "higher  up."  'The  lir-t 
permanent  agency  of  a  remedial  nature  grow- 
ing out  of  recent  vice  disclosures  in  New 
York  is  the  bureau  of  Social  Reform.  This 
bureau  grew  out  o\  the  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  who 
served  as  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  called  in 
ioio  to  consider  tin-  white-slave  traffic. 
Many  prominent  citizens  and  workers  for 
social  betterment  were  consulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  thi'  bureau.      Its  object  is  the  scientific 

investigation  of  the  social  evil  in  all  its 
phases,  and  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
its  work  as  an  aid  in  the  mitigation  of  the 
evil.  \'^  State  reformatory  for  women 
a!  Bedford  will  serve  tin  purposes  of  a 
laboratory,   where  individual  will  be 

studied  not  only  for  their  own  treatment,  but 
for  the  light  such  study  will  throw  on  the  gen- 
eral problem.  Conditions  in  v  York  and 
other  American  cities  have  already  bun  in- 
vestigated, and  methods  <>f  dealing  with  the 
evil  in  foreign  cities  carefully  observed.  Re- 
ports of  these  investigations  are  now  in 
preparation  and  will  be  published  during  the 
present  year.  Contrary  to  many  temporary 
and  spasmodic  effort-  at  reform  in  this  direc- 
tion, this  bureau  represents  a  quiet,  non- 
partisan, and  permanent  investigation  by  ex- 
perts, backed  by  the  further  advantage  and 
prestige  of  distinguished  support. 
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.    ,  ,  ,.     The  replv  of  the  United  States  to 

Reply  to  the  J  .- 

British  Canai  the  British  note  ot  protest  against 
the  Panama  Canal  act  ( submitted 
by  Ambassador  Bryce  on  December  g  I  was 
made  public  by  Secretary  Knox  on  January 
simultaneously  with  the  transmission  of 
the  note  to  the  British  Parliament  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  substance  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  British  government  on  this  note,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  that  legislation  favoring 
American  ships  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain  as  set  forth  in  the  Hav- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  iqoi.  The  note  dis- 
sented from  President  Taft's  argument,  in 
his  proclamation,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 13,  that  the  United  States  has  been 
excepted  from  the  application  of  the  phrase. 
•"all  nations,"  in  the  treaty.  In  these  pages 
for  January  we  analyzed  the  British  note 
more  fully.  We  have  also,  from  time  to  time. 
set  forth  the  general  American  point  of  view 
rating  the  rights  of  the  United  State-  in 
this  matter.  The  note  of  Secretary  Knox,  in 
reply  to  the  British  protest,  declares,  in  open- 
ing, that  the  United  Stat  raiment  dis- 
•  ith  the  British  interpretation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  and  Hay-Pauncefote  treat- 
in  of  this  important 
phase  of  the  cor  I           y  "  f<  >r  a  not  her  occash  in. 

_•     Replying  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's 

A  Suggestion  '     -  - 

ion  that  the  ditiu/ultv  be 
'"'"°"    submitted  to  arbitration,  if  the 
canal  act  h  repealed,   -  y   Knox 

holds  that  such  a  proposition  is  premature 
•     liritain.    he  complains    only   of 

something  that   may   happen.     Arbitration, 
the  Am-  -tary  holds,  should  not    In- 

to until  the  I  ernments  have 

■tie  the  matter  in  di  »y  diplo- 

mat! loll.       Il 

that  the  difference  of  opinion  might  be  re- 

'  Mr.  K 

an  i  on.      I  [< 
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ratified  arbitration  treaty  above  mentioned  if 
Great  Britain  i-  prepared  to  join  in  ratifying  that 
treaty,  which  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  do. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  only  arbitration  treaty  now  in  force 
with  Great  Britain  expires  by  limitation  on 
June  4  next.  It  was  evidently  in  Mr.  Knox's 
mind  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
present  emergency,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  exchange 
ratifications  of  the  remnants  of  the  general 
arbitration  treaty  which  President  Taft  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  and  which  finally 
emerged  from  that  body  with  many  of  its 
vital  parts  missing. 

...        ,     The  insistently  divergent  views 

views  of  .     ■  ■ 

Senators  Root  of  manv  eminent  American  pub- 

and  0' Gorman  i;  .1  •  r  il 

^  lie  men  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 

tion were  emphasized,  last  month,  by  note- 
worthy speeches  delivered  by  Senator  Root, 
of  New  York,  and  his  Democratic  colleague, 
Senator  O'Gorman.  Mr.  Root  adds  the 
prestige  of  hi>  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  Secretaries  of  State,  to  the 
contention,  made  in  a  plea  in  the  Senate,  on 
January  21,  that  the  plighted  word  of  the 
United  States  has  been  given  to  accord  to  all 
nations  equal  treatment  with  itself  in  the  use 
of  the  canal.  "We  have  been  the  apostle  of 
arbitration,"  said  Mr.  Root,  "we  have  been 
urgingitonotherdvilizednations.  .  .  .  Have 
we  been  insincere  and  false?  .  .  .  Have  we 
been  guilty  of  false  pretense,  of  talking  to  the 
gallery?  .  .  .  This  is  what  we  musl  be  ii"  we 
that  we  alone  shall  determine  the 
,inLr  <>i  this  treat\  and  n  fuse  to  submit  it 
to  arbitration."  Senator  O'Gorman,  on  the 
other  hand,  replying  the  nexl  day  to  Mr. 
Root-  speech,  opposed  both  the  repeal  of  the 
provisioi  American    ships   from 

toll  and  the  submission  of  the  question  to 
arbitration.     "  I  or  nil  i  years," 

Mr.  O'Gorman,     G      I   Britain  has  discrim- 
■  hi .  i  ounl »\   iii  i.i\ or  of  her 
shipping.      .  .    1  In  t  real  \  has  nol 
■.  iolated  Die  di  i  hi    <  ountry 

We  1      e  j)      «  d  .i 
w  holesome  I;  I  oik  i  hal  will  <  onfei  rh  al 

I, ii,.  our    I-  I  he    Senal 

llll.ll  to 
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I  III.  AMERICA!*    REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


york 

,.i  \i  k  \\    111  i\   in  \/.  mi.   um  i)  mi  \n  w 
REVOH  noNisx 
i  W'lin.  last  month,  made  a  sudden  and  di 
the  city  of  Mrxico  and  forced  President  Ma 

and  consumed  with  the  theory  of  civic  right- 
eousness, 1  mt  woefully  lacking  in  the  strong 
arm  of  executive  ability  and  the  capacity  for 
enforcing  hi:-  policies,  has  been  faced  for  more 
than  a  year,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  direel 
attacks  on  public  order  by  bandits  and  dis- 
contented chieftains,  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
sullen  restlessness  oi  a  people  with  neither 
the  aptitvide  nor  training  for  self-government. 
Ever  since  Francisco  Madero  took  office  as 
Presidenl  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  on 
November  ".  191 1.  there  has  been  discontent 
and  disorder  in  various  part-  of  the  country. 
Madero  and  hi-  followers  have  already 
brought  in  many  reforms  in  the  direction  ^i  a 
larger  participation  of  the  people  in  their  own 
government,  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
tending  to  better  land  conditions,  to  improve 
educational  facilities,  and  to  straighten  out 
financial  tangles,  but  the  process  has  been 
too  >low  for  the  Mexican  temper.  It  i-  quite 
evident  to  those  who  know  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple that  at  the  present  stage  of  their  develop- 


ment  they   need   a  government   of  persons 
rather  than  one  of  principles,  a  government 

of  Strong  men  rather  than  one  of  law. 

„       General    Felix   Diaz,  nephew   of 
Attacks      the  great  Porfirio,  who  was  ab 

lute  ruler  of  Mexico  for  20  years, 
instigated  a  rebellion  against  the  Madero 
rule  last  \ear  (in  October),  but  was  appre- 
hended and  cast  into  prison.  But  for  the 
moral  and  civic  scruple-  of  Madero.  Diaz 
would  have  been  summarily  executed.  On 
the  morning  of  February  g  he  escaped  from 
prison,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
2000  men,  attacked  the  National  Palace. 
beating  back  the  loyal  troops  and  holding 
President  Madero  a  prisoner.  In  the  fighting, 
General  Bernardo  Reyes,  once  a  presidential 
candidate  and  rival  of  the  dictator  Diaz,  who 
was  released  at  the  same  time  from  prison  as 
Colonel  Diaz,  was  killed.  Diaz,  was  smui  in 
virtual  command  of  the  city,  and  addressed  a 
peremptory  demand  to  Madero  for  bis  resig- 
nation. The  governors  of  the  provinces  and 
the  commanders  of  the  loyal  troops  through- 
out the  country  were  summoned  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  Severe  fighting  fol- 
lowed in  the  Streetsof  the  capital.  By  Feb- 
ruary 14  fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  Diaz 
forces  and  Madero  handed  his  resignation  to 
the  Congrc 


Real  Mexican 


Much    concern    was    fell    for   the 

neui  mexivan  .  .  . 

a/tf lives  and  propcrtv  ot  Americans 
AmiTlmun     ^   ()t,K.r   ft >rc  i^Tic  r^   in    Mexico. 

President  Taft,  while  insisting  upon  preserv- 
ing the  policy  of  non-intervention  hitherto 
observed  by  our  government,  was  believed 

to  be  in  favor  of  sending  warships  to  the 
principal  Mexican  port-*,  should  the  necessity 
arise.  Commenting  upon  the  leaders  ol  dis- 
content throughout  the  country  (in  an  inter- 
view reported  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Febru- 
ary 10  .  President  Madero  said: 

There  are  no  revolutionists  in  Mexico,  ["here 
are  only  scattered  ami  discordant  bodies  <<(  men 
under  the  leadership  <>f  disgruntled  txiliiii  ians  who 
know  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  chance  in 
obtain  power  through  the  ballot,  and  who  deserve 
death  as  traitors  to  their  country.  .  .  ,  They  have 
n.>  political  program.  Their  strength  lie-  in  the 
l.ici  that  Mexico  i-  .1  vaal  ami  undeveloped  <<>un- 
ind  an  ideal  one  in  which  t«>  conduct  guerilla 
ire  and  liri'<.tn<i 

Senor  Madero,  further,  begged  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  to  forget  that  the  new  gener- 
ation of  the  Mexican  nation  has  had  no  con- 
tact    with  republican  institutions  except   in 

the    tWO    year-    Since    1    Was    elected    to    the 

presidency."      \-  to  the  existence  of  ami- 
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•American  sentiment  in  Mexico.  President 
Madero  admitted  that  it  existed  in  some 
quarters,  but,  said  he,  "there  is  not  the 
slightest  justification  for  it."  It  has  "been 
fostered  by  a  certain  class  of  editors  and 
writers  and  by  an  irresponsible  clique  of 
politicians  who  hope  to  promote  their  jour- 
nalistic or  political  fortunes  by  playing  on 
racial  and  prejudicial  passions.'"  Speaking  of 
Americans  in  Mexico.  President  Madero  said: 

Not  the  slightest  criticism  can  justly  be  directed 
against  them.  They  have  obeyed  our  laws,  re- 
spected our  customs,  have  minded  their  own  busi- 
ness and  have  studiously  refrained  from  taking  any 
steps  which  might  be  construed  as  interference  in 
our  political  affairs.  They  have  been  just  in  their 
dealings  with  our  men  of  property  and  have  gener- 
ally paid  more  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  wa§ 
to  Mexican  laborers.  There  is  no  just  basis  for  any 
anti-American  sentiment  and  I  am  convinced  that 
light  it  may  be  ignored. 

„  Public  discussion  in  Canada  dur- 

Canaaa  and     .  .  .  . 

the  Democratic  mg  recent  weeks  has  been  busy 
Tariff  with  two  questions:  What  will 
the  new  Democratic  administration  at  \\  ash- 
in<?ton  do  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  tariff, 
and  how  is  Premier  Borden  to  carry  out  his 
naval  poli*  j  .-  There  has  also  been  consider- 
able -peculation  as  to  the  new  Governor- 
neral.    It  rally  believed   that,    on 

account  of  the  ill  health  of  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught,  the  Duke  will  not  return  to  Canada 
after  his  visit  to  England  this  spring.  The 
names  of  several  Liberal  peers  who  would  be- 
more  than  mere  ornaments,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the 
th-  eralship.    Canadian  journals 

both  political  par-  jubilantly  (Mint- 

ing to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Demo- 
tic  proirram,  Canada  i-  about  rve 
from  the  United                   rifi  bcn<  lit-,  "for 
which  sb                                         tin- 
I                                             to  pay  for  with 

impanying 
00  from  the  Montreal  Star,  humoroud) 
-rth  thai  [>oint  of 

„ 

Borden  I  Ma 

"'     the  Borden  plan  t"r  mu<  h 

the   -.: 

■  id- 
call  it. 

ill    the 

tion.il  trih 

: 
a< : 
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Association,  held  at  Brandon.  Similar  utter- 
ances were  made  by  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta,  in  annual  session  at  Calgary,  and  the 
Dominion  Grange  in  its  regular  meeting  at 
Toronto.  Ml  these  agricultural  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  throughout  the  Dominion  have 
joined  in  demanding  a  popular  referendum  on 
the  subject  of  the  navy  before  a  settled  policy- 
is  adopted. 

r  rr.  "i  '    As  we  noted  several  months  ago, 
and        Mr.    Borden  s    Minister    of    the 

dependence  Interior,     A,,     R     D       Monk      R._ 

signed  from  the  cabinet  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  submit  this  navy  ques- 
tion to  a  popular  vote.  It  is  believed  in 
many  quarters  that  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment is  near  with  a  general  election  on  the 
question  of  the  naval  policy.  The  Borden 
ministry,  soon  alter  the  Premier's  declaration 
of  policy,  brought  in  a  bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  much  discussed  three 
Drcadnaught-  as  a  contribution  to  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  Opposition  in  Parliament,  how- 
ever, is  so  strong  that  an  appeal  to  the 
country  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
before  the  measure  can  be  enacted  into  law. 
Now,  we  have  Henri  Bourassa,  the  brilliant 
leader  of  the  French  Nationalists  in  Quebec, 
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S1K    HORACE    PI  l\KI    II.    IHISl!     M.I'. 

i The   Irish   por   visiting   America    who   i-;    int< 
farmers'  finances.      Sir   I  'lunkctt,    member    of    tin- 

Hritish  Parliament  from  Ireland,  recently  visited  Washington 
on  hi-;  tour  of    America    and    attended    a    banquet    given 

Ijv    the   Southern   Commi  ular'y 

[ted  in  th<   development  of  the  new  agricultural- 
systern   which  is  receiving  ti  n  of  this 

|  tists.     Sir  I  a  similar  move- 

in  Ireland  in  iss.j.  with  the  result  that  in  tl 
farming  is  as  well  organized  an  indu  other  bu 


coming  out  openly  for  Canadian  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Bourassa,  who  has  always  opposed 
any  policy  thai  would  "make  Canada  a  part 
of  Britain's  European  system,"  said  in  a 
recenl  interview: 

We  <1<>  not  desire  i<>  aecede  from  Great  Britain, 
but  we  would  much  rather  undergo  the  natural 
development  of  independence  under  the  Nation- 
alist idea  than  to  have  constant  friction,  disagree- 
ments and  distrusts  under  Imperialism.  Inde- 
d<  ni  c  is  the  moral  outcome  of  any  colony. 

The  foremosl  task  of  liberalism  in 

Regtnrratino     ..... 

bngiand  m   the  near  luturc.  so 

" '  '•     Chancellor  Lloyd-George  told  the 

National  Liberal  Club  at  London  on  January 
31,  is  the  regeneration  of  English  rural  life, 
"  the  emancipation  of  the  land  in  this  country 
from  the  paralyzing  grip  of  a  rusty,  effete 
and  unprofitable  system.  Some  months  ago 
the  Chancellor,  following  out  bis  bobby  of 
land  reform,  secured  the  appointment  of  a 
special  unofficial  commission  known  as  the 


Ac  land  Committee,  to  investigate  the  rela- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenants  in  ! 
land,  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  is  expected 
that  this  commission  will  make  it>  report  dur- 
um the  next  few  weeks.  Speaking  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  with  regard  to  farm 
laborers,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  the  address 
referred  to  above,  said: 

When  these  reports  arc  published  they  will 
prove  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  million-, 
oi  men.  women  and  children  .ire  living  under  con- 
ditions with  regard  towages,  housing,  and  labor 
which  ought  to  make  this  great  empire  hang  it^ 
head  with  Bhame.  They  w  ill  prove  l>y  unchalli 
able  facts  thai  iliis  rich  country  do*-s  not  provide 
decent  homes  for  the  laborers  engaged  in  an  oc- 
cupation which  is  \  it.il  to  our  very  existence. 

The-  truth  is,  the  Chancellor  continued, "  the 
feudal  system  still  survives  in  the  English 
country  side."  The  Liberal  government, 
however,  will  soon  grapple  with  this  problem, 
which  is  the  most  radical  in  its  program  of  so- 
da] reform.  The  land  reform  scheme  will 
undoubtedly  include  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  laborers,  and 
the  provision  of  a  cottage  and  at  least  one 
plot  of  land  for  every  laborer.  This  will 
place  farming  on  a  scientific  basis.  The 
Chancellor  admitted  that  this  land  legislation 
would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  formulate. 


British 


Now  that   the   Irish   Home  Rule 
DociorYLose   bill  is  out  of  the  way,  the  plural 

Their  "«W*t"voting  am,  c.(hu.ation  bjll,  wj]|  be 

pressed  forward.  The  National  Insurance 
Act  permanently  passed  the  first  Stage  of  it- 
existence  on  January  [3.  On  that  date,  those 
persons  (between  1 -1  and  13  millions  of  them) 
who  have  been  paying  contributions  for  si\ 
months  became  entitled  to  benefits.  Manx 
details  still  remain  to  be  worked  out  and  upon 
many  points  improvements  will  undoubtedly 
be  called  for.  National  Insurance,  however, 
in  England  is  a  reform  which  i<  designed  to 
improve,  not  some  mere  detail  of  statecraft, 
but  the  very  flesh,  blood  and  fiber  oi  the  na- 
tion itself.  Only  a  few  da)  the  benefits 
a  under  tin-  Insurance  Act,  the  members 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  (on January 
decided  1>>  a  Large  majority  vote  to  release 
the  British  physicians  from  the  pledge  they 
had  given  some  months  before  not  to  serve 
under  the  new  law.  The  doctors  had  been 
conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
insurance  scheme  because  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  them  for  their  service  to  the  insured 
persons  (medical  attendance  to  the  working- 
class  during  sickness  being  one  of  the  clauses 

of    the   at  t      was,    they    declared,   too   small. 
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This  '"strike"  of  the  doctors  against  the 
Government  rates  of  payment  lasted  more 
than  two  months.  On  February  5,  the  Com- 
mons passed,  by  the  regular  government 
majority  of  107  votes,  the  bill  disestablishing 
the  Welsh  Church.  This  measure,  it  i?  ex- 
pected, will  be  immediately  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Another  important  meas- 
ure, the  Trades  Union  bill,  authorizing  unions 
to  devote  their  funds  to  political  pur] 
passed  its  third  and  final  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  January  30. 

_  „  Within  a  few  davs  of  the  rejec- 

The  Commons      .  ■  J 

Pass  the      tion  ot  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 

Home  Rule  Bill  hy  thg   House   Qf  j^^    the   Nft_ 

tionalists  scored  a  noteworthy  victory  by  the 
election  of  their  candidate  in  the  Ulster  con- 
stituency of  Londonderry.     On  January  15. 

e  noted  in  these  pages  last  month,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  Home  Rule 
bill  to  its  third  reading  and  final  stage,  by  a 
majority  of  no.    The  debate  had  lasted  for 

y  two  months.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  measure  provides  for  an  Irir-h  Par- 
liament to  consi?t  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Commons  with  power  to  make  laws  for 
"peace,  order  and  go-  rnment  in  Ire- 

land."   This  parliament  would  have  general 
•  r  to  fix  taxes  except  .-uch  a>  arc  le\  ied  by 
the  imperial  authorities.     It  would  ha\> 
control  over  army.  navy,  old  age  pensions, 
National  Insurance,  postoffice,  customs,  nor 
the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Law  ;md  the 
stabulary.    Neither  could  it  legislate  in  any 
directly  or  indirectly,  again  t 
uality. 

through  the  I !  onions 

ajcr'ty      jras  marked  b)  uch 

enthu>ia-m  from  t;  rnmenl   supporters 

the  j)art.  of  the  opposi- 
•  leaders,  Mr.  Bonaf  I 
an<l  Mr  Birrell,  <  tary 

>n  behalf  «»f 
rnment  I  the  long  debate.     Mr. 

I  Mr.    Balfour    in    pr< 

Mr.  Bil 
I 

I 

M  r .  I 

I 
l 

!>»r<; 

1  ■ 


came  back  to  the  Commons.  In  order  to  be- 
come a  law,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  by  the 
Lords,  the  bill  must  now  be  passed  twice  by 
the  Commons  in  two  successive  sessions  and 
within  two  years.  It  will  then  make  no  differ- 
ence what  may  be  the  action  or  attitude  of 
the  Upper  House. 

how  Ulster    ?n  January  30,  the  bye-election 
is  for       in  Londonderry  resulted  in  the 

Home  Rule      ^^    Qf    p.^    Q      Hq^      ^_ 

tionalist,  by  a  majority  of  57  votes  oyer  his 

Unionist  opponent.  The  seat  was  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  to  his  father's 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Londonderry 
has  been  Unionist  since  1000.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Hogg  is  the  answer  to  the  contention 
that  the  Asquith  Government  is  attempting 
to  "force  Home  Rule  down  the  throat  of  re- 
luctant Ulster."  We  were  told  that  Ulster 
would  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood 
against  Home  Rule,  particularly  against  the 
Catholic  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Now  that  the  Nationalists,  with  the  aid  of 
Protestant  votes,  have  elected  a  staunch 
Protestant  from  Londonderry,  they  have  a 
majority  of  one  in  the  Ulster  representation  in 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  a  truly 
Hibernian  situation  is  created. 

It  i-  the  tradition  of  French  poli- 

Pou  .  .  .     ' 

<tStr.,.,<;       ties  that,  while  tin-  rung  ot   CJlg- 

President       ^   ^.j,,,^   h(.  does  not  rule,  and 

the  president  of  the  United  Mate-  rules  but 
not  reign,  the  French  Presidenl  neither 
rule-  nor  rei<m-.  Commenting  on  the  elec- 
tion Con  January  171  of  Raymond  Poincar£ 
to  he  president  of  the  French  Republic, 
M  (  almette,  editor  of  the  Paris  /  gives 

his  opinion  tint  all  this  will  hereafter  he 

changed  and  thai    France  now  ha-  a  chief 
trate  0  make  use 

of  thi  •         ith  uliii  h  I 

ti  d  lor  the  benefit  of  th<    I  •■  n<  h  |><  ople. 
In  the  balloting   M     1  '  re<  -  ived 

hili   hi 
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THE  NEW  FRENCH  PRESIDENT  "EN  FAMILLE"  IN  PARIS 

(This  nli.    which   originally  appeared    in    the  Matin,  shows  M.  Poinc&re'  seated  in  the  foreground  to  the 

right,     I  lis  mother  and  wife-  fa.  while  his  father  stands  in  the  rear) 


nig  the  socialist  leader,  Jaures,  that  he  will 
In-  the  greatesl  French  national  leader  since 
Gambetta.     His  premier,  for  the  present 
least,  is  the  seasoned,  progressive  statesman, 
Aristide  Briand. 

....  ,.  A  unique  institution  for  the  bene- 
Dutch  ht  oi  working  men  has  been 
recently  established  in  Amster- 
dam, with  the  support  of  many  of  the  eminent 
citizens  and  under  the  direet  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  Queen.  It  is  known  as  the  Central 
Bureau  tor  Social  Advice.    This  organization, 

originally  formed  in   [808,  has  been  extended 

in  scope  so  that  it  now  furnishes  specific  and 
inexpensive  advice  on  all  >orts  of  subjects  to 
working  men.  Beginning  with  150  sub- 
scribers, ii  now  numbers  more  than  700.  with 
a  total  income  of  S4J00  annually.  Informa- 
tion is  given  not  only  to  subscribers  but  to 
.ill  who  ask.  If  unable  to  pay  the  very  small 
fee  required,  information  i-  given  gratis.  All 
political  parties  and  religious  faiths  are  repre- 
sented on  the  governing  committee.  All  in- 
formal ion  supplied,  in  every  case  by  experts, 
i-  given  by  letter.    There  i-  a  library  of  more 


than  1  ;,ooo  volumes.  Besides  individuals, 
the  society  numbers  among  its  beneficiaries, 
industrial  enterprises,  insurance  companies, 
employers1  organizations,  labor  bureaus,  mu- 
nicipalities and  even  foreign  governments. 
Some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  advice  and 
information  have  been  given  are  coopera- 
tion, savings,  loans,  pensions,  illness,  burial 
funds,  people's  lodging  houses,  labor  con- 
tracts, regulations  in  commercial  enterprises, 
measures  against  Unemployment,  municipal- 
workmen  regulations,  minimum  salaries  and 
maximum  labor  hours  regulations.  It  is  the 
claim  of  the  institution  that,  if  given  time,  it 
will  answer  any  question  on  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  working  men. 

tt am  An0io-  A  very  significant  statement  was 

AorJeZ'e'nt  made  in  the  (ierman  Reichstag  on 
February  7.  by  Admiral  von  Tirp- 
it/.  the  Minister  of  Marine,  in  hi-  announce- 
ment to  the  budget  committee  oi  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  regarding  the  naval 
program  and  the  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
This  statement  was  particularly  Significant 
00  account  of  its  brevity  and  the  fact  that  it 
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has  been  permitted  to  become  public.  After 
dealing  at  some  length  with  the  speech  of 
Winston  Churchill,  the  British  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  March  191 2.  in  which  the 
foreign  minister  had  said  that  the  ratio  of  10 
to  16  between  German  and  British  battle- 
ships would  be  acceptable  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  next  few  years.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz, 
distinctly  stated  that  he.  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  department,  had  "no  objection 
whatsoever  to  this."  From  the  fact  that  this 
statement  was  given  out  to  the  newspapers, 
and,  further,  from  the  comment  in  the  semi- 
official journals,  it  is  assumed  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  that  more  or  less  definite 
ment  has  been  reached  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  regarding  the  question 
of  warship  building. 

_   _         Added  significance  mav  be  found 

The  Neti-  * 

German  Foreign  m   the    statement   of    Herr   von 
umitter     jagOW,  the  new  mini-ter  of  for- 
eign    affairs,     who     during     January     suc- 
ceeded the  late  Dr.  von  Kiderlen-Waechter. 
The  foreign  minister  made  an  emphatic  dec- 
laration that  Germany's  relations  with  all 
"particularly  with  England, 
rllent."    It  is  evident  from  such  pub- 
pinion  ted  in  the  radical  and 
independent             in  pre—,  as  well  as  from 
the  difficulty   the   government  is  having  in 
the  enactment  into  la  me  of  the  more 
important  feat'             its  program,  that  the 
burden  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  German 
e  by  the  demand.-,  of  militarism  i-  be- 
lling very  hea'.  _ 
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Tin;   GERMAN    CHANCELLOR     WD    Till:    NEW    FOREIGN 
MINIMI  K 

'Dr  mann-Hi  Herr  von  J  1  the 

'   (''•rfu) 

The  Imperial  Russian  Duma  h;>s 

Disciplining 

the  reassembled  alter  a  vacation 
*""'""  °"""'  which  lasted  35  days.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  had  been  in  session 

for  four  long  weeks,   all   of   which    time   had 

been  devoted  t<>  the  arduous  task  <>f  (Kiting 
the  president  and  other  officers,  to  I  he  exami- 
nation <>f  the  deputies'  credentials,  and  in 
replying   to   thi  ernment's   declaration. 

The  speet  hes  1  ritii  [zing  t  he  Lr<>\  ernmenl  were 
and  eloquent,  so  huh  h   so  thai   ( !zar 
\ii  holas  <  onsidi  red  it  l>e>t.  in  the  interest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  deputies  them- 
selves,  to  order  1 1  ontinuani  e  of.  the 
for  a  time  ~utii<  ienl  to  gh  e  t  h<-  mem 
the  Duma  a  Ion  In 
outlining  thi                      '-   polii  v.   Pn  micr 
id:     '  I  In-  di                "I  1  he 
d   multipl) 

1  level  with 
nnot,  1 

limit 
■ 

1 1  c 

•llll.    Ill 
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I  III:  AMERICAN  REVIEW  or  REVIEWS 


■■■■  \  ork 

llli.  MONGOLIAN  DELEGATION  WHICH  WENT  TO  RUSSIA  To  ASK  RECOGNITION  OF  INDEPENDI 

(Tl  of  Russia  'in  M  nst  the  wishes  of  China,  arc  weM  knows,  ami  ha  in  these 

The  governmenl  "t  the  Czar  and  n  lives  ••(  Mongo  ?  a  treaty  on  November  o  which 

comprehensive.     Recently  a  delegation  from   M  rrived  in  St.  Petersburg  to  ask  the  Czar  to  recognize  thi 

lance  of  Mongolia      Tin 


words  differ  from  deeds!  At  the  same  time 
the  Duma's  bill  admitting  women  to  practice 
law  in  Russia  was  rejected  (on  February  <d  by 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  by  84  votes  to  66. 
The  Leading  Russian  jurists  and  practically 
the  entire  Liberal  public  opinion  in  Russia 
were  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  older  genera- 
tion o\  statesmen,  headed  by  the  minister  of 
justice,  however,  pleaded  eloquently  and 
successfully  against  any  extension  of  the 
rights  of  women. 

.  „     „         The  oratory  which   flooded    the 

A  New  Russian  .    - 

Mmisttr „i    rooms    oi    the     Iaunda    Palace 

tin-  liitirmr        ,        •  .  •  , 

during  the  sessions  soon  proved 
too  much  for  Mr.  Makarov,  the  Czar's  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  it  quite  upset  his  health 
and  compelled  him  to  tender  his  resignation, 
which  was  very  graciously  accepted,  bis 
departure  not  being  regretted  by  any  political 

party.  Makarox  is  a  man  without  initiative 
and  his  adminisl  ration  was  one  fruit  less  effort 
to  perform  a  task  which  was  quite  evidently 
far  beyond  his  strength  and  ability.  His 
successor,  N  V  Maklakov,  formerly  governor 
of  Tchernigov,  is  a  miniature  Stolypin.     He 


is  quite  a  young  man,  and.  according  to  the 

pre--,  he  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
because  while  governor  of  Tchernigov,  "he 
has  shown  great  energy  in  his  fight  with  anti- 
government  tendencies,  in  the  organization  o\ 
the  okrana  (one  of  the  government's  agencies 
for  suppressing  the  revolution),  and  lias  mani- 
fested executive  ability  on  th  asions." 
It  is  no  secret  in  Russia  that  his  sympathies 
are  with  the  "Black  Hundred."  the  fanatical 
"League  of  Russian  People."  How  much 
these  qualifications  will  help  him  solve  the 
grave  problems  of  Russian  life,  such  as 
the  land  question,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
scarcity  of  common  labor,  which  b  becoming  a 
serious  menace  to  'Russian  industry,  and  a 
great  many  more  of  equal  importance,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  his  speech  to  the  offi- 
cials oi  the  ministry  he  said: 


Tlie  aim  of  all  of  n-  mu-t  he  one — to  strengthen 

the  authority  of  the  state  .  .  .  which  labors  i"i 
the  good  "I  the  many-millioned  population  ol 
great  Russia.  Ami  there  i-  jusl  one  road  thai 
lead-   to   thai    aim     t In  nd   <  .m    be   none 

other,      and    thai     is    the    law     established    l>\     his 

Imperial  Majest) , 
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To  repeat  the  now  historical  expression  of 
the  former  minister  Makarov:  "It  has  been 
and  will  be  so"  in  Russia — which  is  hardly  a 
sign  of  progress. 

Failure  of  the  Contrary  to  all  the  predictions  of 
London  Peace  the  political  and  military  experts, 

onferer.i        ^^  ^   defiance   Qf   tne   expr, 

wish  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Balkan  allies  at  the  London  peace 
conference,  wearied  with  Turkish  delay  and 
shuffling  diplomacy,  on  January  30,  delixered 
a  formal  note  to  Reshad  Pasha,  chief  of  the 
Turkish  delegation.  This  statement,  signed 
by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Balkan  states 
briefly  announced  that,  having  "awaited  in 
yain  for  three  weeks  a  reply  from  the  Turkish 
plenipotentiaries  to  their  la-t  demands,"  and 
the  eyents  ''occurring  in  Constantinople 
appearing  to  haye  destroyed  the  hope  of 
arri\ing  at  a  conclusion  of  peace."  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Balkan  state-,  "to  their  great 
felt  themselves  "obliged  to  declare 
■tiations  broken  off."  Thus,  the  more 
than  six  weeks'  armistice,  largely  taken  up 
with  the  sessions  of  the  conference  at  London, 
came  to  an  end  without  any  definite  result  in 
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n             ,  Several  days  before  the  confer-  support  of  at  least  one  of  the  great  powers  to 

Overthrow  of                                ■    .  '  '           .   .    .                          ,,..                 "             ', 

the  Turkish    nice  ended,  it    ua>  reported  that  the    I  urki-h  cause.       I  he  press  and  the  mili- 

Mmiatru  ^e  '|-urj.s  |];1(|  decided  to  give  in.  tary,  moreover,  criticized  the  cabinet  for  hav- 
On  January  22,  in  fact,  the  Grand  Council  ing  asked  an  armistice  when  the  fortum 
of  the  Empire  voted  in  favor  of  acceding  to  the  war  seemed  about  to  turn  to  the  Turks. 
proposals  of  Europe  and  yielding  on  all  points,  kiamil  was  known  to  be  an  Anglophile  and 
Then,  swiftly  and  dramatically,  there  was  it  was  hoped  that  Great  Britain  would  be- 
enacted  in  Constantinople  a  new  revolution,  friend  Turkey.  That  power,  however,  was 
By  one  of  those  sudden  overturns,  known  in  the  most  active  in  advising  the  Porte  to  yield 
European  politics  as  a  coup  d'etat,  the  Kiamil  to  the  severe  terms  of  the  allies.  At  the  same 
Pasha  Cahinet  was  overthrown  (on  January  time,  as  long  as  this  pro-English  Grand  'Vizier 
24)  and  the  Young  Turks  again  rode  into  was  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
power.  By  a  military  and  Young  Turk  com-  neither  Germany  nor  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
bination  the  aged  Grand  Yi/.ier  was  driven  willing  to  extend  any  help  to  the  Turks,  On 
from  power,  and  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  the  the  contrary,  the  mobilization  in  Austria  was 
military  organizer  and  idol  of  the  army,  in-  brought  about  by  reasons  which  did  not  in- 
stalled in  his  place.  Nazim  Pasha,  ex-War  elude  any  desire  to  help  Turkey.  Thus  Kia- 
Minister  and  commander  of  the  Turkish  mil  Pasha's  foreign  policy  was  shown  to  be 
army  in  the  ill-starred  campaign  that  began  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  It 
with  the  Bulgarian  victory  at  Mustapha  is  reported  in  some  quarters  that  the  Young 
Pasha  on  October  to,  and  ended  with  the  Turks,  mortal  enemies  of  the  old  Kiamil.  ex- 
beaten  Turkish  ami}-  at  bay  behind  the  lines  pected  and.  perhaps,  were  promised  German 
at  Tchatalja,  was  shot  dead  in  the  demonstra-  help  and  sympathy  if  they  would  overthrow 
tions.  Envir  Bey,  the  young  military  com-  the  pro-English  Grand  Vizier.  They  expected 
mander  prominent  in  the  overturn  of  the  the  aid  of  the  army  and  the  war  party,  and 
Abdul  Hamid  regime  four  years  ago,  and  the  counted  on  Molsem  help  from  all  over  the 
mainstay  of  the  Arab  resistance  to  Italy  in  world.  Indeed,  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  again 
the  Tripolitanean  campaign,  was  one  of  the  began  to  preach  a  Holy  War,  and  an  Egyptian 
moving  spirits  in  the  coup  d'etat.  prince  was  taken   into   the  Turkish   cabinet. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  Young  Turks 

o,     ,  ,D    ,     Within  an  hour  of  the  entrance  of  were  encouraged  bv  the  Sultan  himself.      In 

Shevket  Pasha  •                 1  1 • "  1       1    •          1 1      .        •               1 

Grand        soldiers  to  t  he  go\  eminent  palace,  an  interview  published  in  all  the  journals  a 

Kiamil     Pasha     and    his    cabinet  few  days  before  the  coup  d'etat.  Mehmed  V 

resigned,    and     Knvir     Hey    announced    that  expressed  his  desire  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 

the  Sultan  had  appointed  Mahmud  Shevket  tion   of   the   city    "which   contains   the   holy 

Grand  Vizier.     A  new  ministry  was  then  con-  bones  of  my  ancestors"  (Adrianople.)     His 

stituted,  consisting  largely  of  Young  Turks  Turkish  Majesty  further  ascribed  the  present 

of  progressive   tendencies.     A  proclamation  plight  of  the  empire  to  the  lack  of  education 

issued  by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog-  and  economic  backwardness,  economically,  of 

ress    (the    Young  Turks),  on   the   morning  the  country,  and  assured  the  interviewer  that 

after  the  demonstration,  declared   that   the  he,  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  would  do 

reverses  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  war  with  what  his  people  wanted. 
the   Balkan  allies  were  due  to  the   Mukhtar 

and  Kiamil  Pasha  cabinets,  which,  "instead  ,.,    D       .,  While  the  semi-official  journals  of 

War  Resumed 

01  executmg  any  coherent  plan,  appointed  buth,-  the  great  capitals  01  buropewere 
incapable  generals  to  positions  of  command  reiterating  the  commands  oi  the 
and  pursued  a  policy  destructive  of  the  war-  powers  that  there  should  be  do  renewal  of  the 
like  spirit  of  the  army  and  the  people."  war.  the  Bulgarians,  at  precisely  7  o'clock  on 
kiamil  Pasha,  further,  was  accused  of  betray-  the  evening  of  February  .;.  when  the  amus- 
ing his  countrj  by  offering  to  give  up  Adrian-  tice  ended,  opened  fire  on  Adrianople  and 

ople  and  the  I'.gean   Islands.       The  new  min-  along  the  entrenchments  at    Tchatalja.      The 

istry  insisted  that   it   would  never  give  up  Montenegrins^  at   the  same  time,  formally 

Adrianople,  the  "jewel  of  the  Orient."  renewed  their  attack   upon   Scutari  and   the 

Greeks  pressed   the  investment   of  Janina, 

„      ,           Thi' downfall  of  the  Kiamil  Pasha  The   Bulgarian   bombardment   of   Adrianople 

Popular  •                          1               1                                                     • 

.linnet   was  to  be  expected  alter  was  so   vigorous  that    the   city    was   soon   in 

"'  Wm>      '  the  presentation  oi  the  note  by  flames  in  many  places.    The  Turkish  com- 

thc  powers.    There  was  much  popular  re-  mander  in  the  beleaguered  city,  Shukri  Pasha, 

Miitnunt  at  the  ministry's  failure  to  win  die  a  fighting  man  of  the  sternest  calibre,  kept 
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Constantinople  constantly  informed  by  wire- 
less of  his  determination  to  tight  literally  to 
the  last  ditch.  As  we  go  to  pre--  with  this 
number  of  the  Review,  reports  of  the  fall  of 
Adrianople  and  Scutari  are  insistent.  It  is 
probable  that  the  new  ministry  does  doI 
pect  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  defeat,  nor  i 
to  save  Adrianoplr.  It  seems  likely  that 
Turkish  honor  will  be  lanople, 

id  of  being  given   up  mcil 

table,  i-  lo.-t  gallantly  on  the  field  of  action. 

Turkey  in  th,  I)unnK  the  f"  k  after  the 

Handioftht  resumption  of  hostilities,  the  Hul- 

ommander, 

titrating  hi  tion  on  the 

Galli|>oli  peninsula,  tint  irregular  pr 

of  land  to  the  I  itinople. 

ments 
■id    Tut 

in    Bul- 

It  v.  u  apparently  the  plan 

of  tb  mmander  to  advam    from 

the  n  h  fori ili<  .it ion-  guard- 

thi    DardaneUi 

;i   might    tl 
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i  hind    t 

nd       Vizi*  r      1 1 
of  tl  I    •       h  dipli 

itaited    for  1 

mission.      I'  thai  I 

on  by  tin- 


Turkish   case  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of 
the  great   powers. 

™etfUm,m,„„-T,u'  American  reading  public  has 

BuiQ'iriim     been  somewhat  mystified,  during 

the  past  few   week-,  by  the  brief, 

lalified  statements  in  the  daily  press  to 

the  general  effect  that  Rumania,  having  asked 

territory  from   Bulgaria  as  the  price  of  her 

neutrality  during  tin-  war.  i-  contemplating 

an  attack   upon   her   Bulgarian   neighbor  be- 

e    the    latter    has    refused    her   demand-. 

rights  and  wrong- of  the  Bulgaro-Ruman- 

Hiarrel  an-  not  gen<  rally  known.      In  the 

lir-t   plate  it   i-  a  question  of  frontier.      The 

boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  i-. 

at  present,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and 

-pea!  Rumanian,   untenable.     Ru- 

11  really  want-  from   I'.uh.'.iria   what   wa- 

11  her  by  t  he    I  ri  .ii  and 

taker  it)    Of   bi  I  lin,  a   m.  t  in!) 

of  the  (  ouni ry  on  tl  th  ol  the 
Dobrudja.  'I  hi  rt,  pop- 
ulated by]  nd  lurni  hi    i  hi    i ' I 

point   in  the   Rumanian  <  ont<  n\  ion.  t hat  it 
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CAPTAIN    R0BI  RT  SCOTT,    nil     RE  \i.   ill  &0  01 

Pi  ii  \k   i  XPtOJ  \  im\ 

at  the  expense  of  Rumania.  Both  countries 
have  been  ready  for  war  for  years.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  Rumania,  with  her  splen- 
did army,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  Bul- 
garia's preoccupation  in  the  struggle  with 
Turkey,  to  cross  the  frontier  and  occupy  the 
country  in  dispute.  For  maintaining  neu- 
trality in  the  war  and  not  embarrassing  Bul- 
garia's movements,  the  Rumanians  claim 
that  the_\-  should  have  received  at  least  some 
of  the  territory  they  covet. 

D  ,     .       With    the    possibility    of    armed 

Poland  ...   .  ,   '  -  . 

Wnichina  The  collision      between      Russia      and 

Balkan*  Austria  still  impending,  this  ques- 
tion arises:  What  would  be  done  by  \ 
tria's  Slavonic  subjects,  especially  the  Poles 
who  are  not  only  in  Austrian  and  German, 
but  also  iii  Russian  captivity,  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  German  world  Austria  backed 
by  Germany  would  fight  againsl  Russia? 
l"or  the  favor  >.ii  the  Poles  bids  have  been 

made  by  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  Rus- 
sian advisers  tell  the  Poles  thai  they  will  not 
gain  much  by  aiding  Austria,  that  the  defeat 

of  Russia  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand.  Russia's  foes  remind  the 
Poles  of  the  w  rongS  done  to  Poland  by  Russia. 

Moreover,  a  report  has  been  circulated  that 
the  coming  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  con- 


templates converting  the  Hapsburg  posses- 
sions into  a  confederation,  in  which,  among 
others,  the  Poles  would  have  their  own  King. 
It  appears,  however,  from  declarations  of  tin- 
Poles  themselves,  that  they  recognize  Prussia 
standing  behind  Austria.  Therefore,  it  is 
plain  to  them  that  the  defeat  of  Russia  would 
strengthen  Prussia,  which  in  her  treatment 
of  Poland  is  no  more  humane  than  Russia. 
The  Poles,  therefore,  have  resolved  that  when 
they  do  fight,  it  will  be  for  their  Fatherland 
only.  With  this  end  in  view  all  Polish  politi- 
cal parties  have  now  coalesced  in  order  to 
present  a  united  front  when  the  moment 
comes  for  a  clash  between  Poland's  jailers. 
They  have  organized  a  Committee  of  National 
I  )t  fense,  and  are  accumulating  a  "war  fund." 
In  January  the  Poles  commemorated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  ill-starred  uprising  of 
1863  against  the  power  of  Russia.  They 
have  learned  much  since  then. 

Scott's  Heroic  9ne  of  ^  ^Imm^i,  most  appall- 
Denthinthe  mg  tragedies  01  polar  explorations 

Antarctic        ^    ^y    y^    ^    mon{h      when 

the  cables  front  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
flashed  the  news  that  gallant  Captain  Robert 
Scott  and  his  Antarctic  party,  after  reaching 
their  goal,  the  South  Pole,  had  been  oxer- 
taken  on  their  return  trip  and  frozen  to  death 
in  the  grip  of  an  Antarctic  blizzard.  Captain 
Scott  had  been  in  the  Antarctic  for  nearly 
three  wars.     He  left  civilization  at  almost. 

the  same  time  as  Captain   Roald  Amundsen 

in  his  race  for  the  South  Pole.    Amundsen 

attained  the  goal  of  his  ambition  in  Decem- 
ber 1011.  Scott,  with  his  party,  were  not 
heard  from  later  than  April  101:,  when  he 
reported  that  his  party,  consisting  oi  himself 
and  four  men.  were  within  150  miles  oi  the 
South  Pole  and  pushing  on.  On  February  10, 
Captain  Sanders,  of  the  relief  ship  Terra 
:.  which  had  gone  to  search  for  Dews  oi 
the  Scott  party,  reported  by  wireless  that  at 
\b  Murdo  Sound  they  had  found  Captain 
Scott  and  all  his  party  frozen.  From  the 
records  with  them  it  was  learned  that  the 
brave  Englishman  had  reached  the  South 
Pole  on  January  iS.  1912,  and  had  begun  his 
return  before  being  overtaken  by  the  storm  in 
which  he  and  his  party  met  their  death.  Cap- 
tain Scott  bad  an  honorable  record  of  Antarc- 
tic exploration.  It  seems  like  the  bitterest 
irony  of  fate  that,  having  reached  the  Pole 
only  one  month  after  his  successful  rival,  he 
should  perish  in  the  blasts  of  the  icy  polar 
storm,  while  the  successful  Norwegian  navi- 
gator was  embarking  from  the  great  ice  bar- 
rier f<>r  his  triumphant  return  trip. 
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md  Judicial  appropriation  bill. 
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J-iiiii.tr>  -■ ;  I  In-  Senate  passes  tin-  Culberson 
bill  prohibiting  corporations  from  making  contri- 
butions t<>  political  conventions  and  primaries, 
and  limiting  individual  campaign  contributions. 

[.in  1  11. iii-  approves  tin-  resolution 

for  .1  Lin<  oln  Memorial  in  Wa  Iii" 
I  he  I  louse  adopt 

11  bill,  \\  ii  li  t  he 
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February  5.  Tin-  Senate  passes  the  Coasl  1  orti- 
hcations  hill  ($5,218,250). 

February  8.— The  House  passes  tin-  Webb  bill 
prohibiting  the  shipment  in  interstate  train,  of 
liquor  intended  for  sale  in  prohibition  Stat 

February  10. — The  Senate  passes  the  Webb 
liquor-transportat  ion  bill. 

February  12. — Both  branches  assemble  in  joint 
c  -  ion  anil  canvass  t  he  electoral  vote  for  President 
and   Vice-President. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT      AMERICAN 

January  16.  —  President-elecl  Wilson  asks  that 
the  inaugural  hall  be  omitted  from  the  ceremonies 
on  March  4,  because  of  its  greal  expense  10  the 
Government. 

January  18.— The  Texas  legislature  submits  to 
the  people  the  question  of  woman  suffrage. 

January  20.    -Seven  bills,  approved  b>  Governor 

Wilson,  are  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Senate, 
changing  the  corporation  act  so  as  to  curb  exist- 
ing trusts  and  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones. 
...  The  Attorney-General  asks  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  cer- 
tain combinations  which  it  is  alleged  to  maintain. 
.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  holds  thai  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  can  order  reductions  in 
rates  only  when  based  upon  facts  obtained  at 
hearings. 

January  21. — The  Republican  legislature  in 
Oregon,  confirming  tin'  primary  choice,  elects 
Harry  Lane  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator.  .  .  . 
Congressman  George  W.  Norris  (Rep.),  the  pri- 
mary winner,  is  unanimously  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  ...  In  Rhode  Island. 
Judge  LeBaron  B.  Colt  (Rep.)  is  chosen  tosu< 
George  I'.  Wetmore  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
.  .  .  The  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma  legis- 
latures reelect  Senators  Nelson  (Rep.),  Kenyon 
(Rep.),  and  Owen  (Dem.),  respectively.  .  .  .  The 
Montana    Senate    passes    a    resolution     providing 

for  worn, in  suffrage. 

January  22.— Thomas  Sterling  (Rep.)  is  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  I  lie  South  Dakota 
legislal  tire. 

January  23.  Chief  Justice  John  K.  Shields 
(Dem.),  of  the   Tennessee  Supreme  Court ,  is  elected 

to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  legislature 
The  New   York  Senate  passes  a    woman-suffrage 
measure.  ...      \n  officer  and  six  privates  of  the 
I  nited  States  troop-  in  the  Philippines  an-  killed 
during  a  fight  with  [gorrotes  in  Jolo, 

January  24.  Former  <  rovernor  James  II.  Brady 
1  Rep. I  is  chosen  1  nited  States  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Weldon 

B.  1  le\ burn. 

January  25,      The  Governors  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Claud,  ami  1 
necticut  meet  .11  Boston  to  discuss  the  New  Eng- 
land railroad  -ii  nation. 

January    27.      ["he   New    York    \— i-mhk  pa 
the  Senate   woman-suffrage  resolution;   the  meas- 
nusl  be  approved  bj  another  legislature  and 
rat  ified  bj  1  he  people. 

January  28.  The  proposed  income-tax  amend- 
ment i-  unanimously  approved  in  the  Michigan 
Assembly,  completing  ratification  bj  that  state. 
.  .  .  The  Kansas  legislature  electa  to  the  United 
Stale-  Senate  Judge   William    II.    Thompson,   who 


carried  the  November  preferential  primary.  .  .  . 
Democratic  primary  winners  .ire  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  legislatures  of  Nevada  (Key  Pitt  - 
man),  New  Jersey  (William  Hughes),  and  'I 
(Morris  Sheppard).  .  .  .  The  following  United 
States  Senators  .ire  reelected:  Benjamin  R.  Till- 
man (Dem.,  s.  C),  Albert  B.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M  , 
and  Francis  E.  Warren  (Rep.,  Wyo.). 

January  29.  A  2i-days'  deadlock  in  the  Illinoi- 
legislature,  which  prevented  the  inauguration  oi 
Governor-elect  Dunne,  is  ended  by  the  election  of 
William  McKinley  (Dem.)  as  temporary  speaker. 
.  .  .  Willard  Saulsbury  (Dem.)  is  elected  to  the 
United  State-  Senate  by  the  Delaware-  legisla- 
ture. .  .  .  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  the  Democratic 
Governor  of  Arkansas  and  former  Representative , 
i-  elected  to  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  West  Virginia 
Senate  unanimously  ratifies  the  federal  incomi 
amendment. 

January  30. — The  N«  \  rislature  submit- 

to  .1  popular  vote  the  question  of  woman  suit 

February  3. — The  Delaware-  legislature  ratifies 
the  income-tax  amendment,  which  thereby  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  federal  Constitution;  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico  also  approve  the  amendment.  .  .  . 
W  oodrow  Wilson  announce-  his  selection  ol  Jo 
P.  Tumult>,  of  New  Jet  etary  to  the 

President.  .  .  .  Thomas  \\ '.  Churchill  is  chosi  n 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  while  a  com- 
bination, is  not  an  illegal  monopoly. 

February  5. — Seven  bills,  framed  under  the 
direction  of  Governor  Sulzer,  are  introduced  in  the 
New  York  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
the  methods  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  .  .  . 
The  Pennsylvania  House  a  resolution  pro- 

viding the  suffrage  for  women. 

February   8.— The   Utah   House   1  bill 

which  would  u,r.iin  a  minimum  pension  of  St<> 
monthly  to  mother-  with  dependent  children. 

POLITICS     tND   COVERNMEN1        (OKI   K.N 

January  16.  The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  Irish  Home   Rule  bill  by  a  vote  oi 

to  257. 

January  17.  Raymond  Poincare,  Premier  of 
France,  is  elected  President  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. .  .  \  coalition  ministry  is  formed  in 
Persia,  with  Ag-ed-Alach-Sultan  as  Premier. 

January  18.      Vristide  Briand,  French  Mini 

of  Justice,  i-  asked  by  President   l'allicrc-  to  form 

a  cabinet   in  succession  to  the  retiring  Poii 
ministry . 
January  10       The  Turkish  <  iovernment  com 
National  Assembly  in  order  to  refer  to  it  the 
terms  ol  ifferedbythe  Balkan  allii 

January  22.  -The  Turkish  National  Assembly 
decidi  ept  the  advice  of  the  European 

ianople  to  the  Balkan  allk  -. 
January  23       The  Young   Turk-,  who  fai 

.  out  in  nance  of  the  war  w  ith  the  Balkan  f<  deration, 
overthrow  the  Kiarail  Pasha  ministry  and  form 
one  headed  1>\  Mahniuil  Shevket  Pasha;  Nazim 
Pasha,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army, 

i-  killed  during  the  disturbance;  -erion-  rioting 
occur-  among  the  troop-  at  the  Tchataldja  forti- 
fication-. 

Januan    24.-    Debate   i-  begun   in   the   British 

House    of    Common-    upon    Sir    Edward    <">re\'s 
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January  23.  The  replj  of  the  1  nited  States  to 
the' British  note  of  protest  against  the  Panama 
<  anal  act  is  made  public,  suggesting  thai  the  dis- 
pute !><•  referred  to  a  join)  immission  of 
inquii  \ . 

[anuarj  30.  The  Balkan  allies  notifj  Turkej 
thai   iIk    armistice  will  be  brought   i<>  an  end  on 

1  1  Li  u.ii  \   ,i. 

Februarj  3.  Immediately  upon  the  expiration 
1 'i  the  armistice,  the  Balkan  allies  reopen  th< 

«  i«h  I  in  la  v  .iikI  .a  1. it  k  Adrianople  and  1  he  T<  ha- 
taldja  line  of  fortifications. 

February  to.  Four  American  warships  are 
dispatched  to  Mexican  waters  to  1  nonet  Amerii  an 
life  and  property  during  the  present  outbreak. 

February  12.-  The  Turkish  ambassador  at 
London  requests  the  British  Foreign  minister  to 
invite  the  powers  to  end  the  war \n  agree- 
ment settling  the  differences  between  France  and 
\  <  in  /Hi  l.i  i-  signed  at  (  ara<  a>. 

OTHER   OCCURRENCES  OF  T1IF.   MONTH 

Januarj  i<>.-  A  test  message  bj  wireless  tcleg- 
raphj  from  sa>  \  tile,  N.  Y.,  i-  ret  1  in  ed  1>\  tin  sta- 
tion at    Nam  11,  near  Berlin. 

Januarj  2d. — An  eruption  of  the  volcano  of 
Mount  Colima,  in  Mexico,  causes  thousands  of 
persons  to -abandon  their  homes. 

|. miiary  24. — M.  Bider,  a  French  aviator,  flies 
over  the  Pyrenees  from  Pau,  France,  to  Madrid. 

January  25.  Jean  Bielovucci,  a  Peruvian,  Hies 
in  a  monoplane  across  the  Alps  from  Brig,  Sw  itzer- 
I.md,  to  I  )omodossola,  Italy,  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Februarj  1 .  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
orders  a  general  strike  in  the  mills  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

February  2. --Fire  destroys  a  portion  of  the 
wat<  rfronl  of  Savannah,  <  .a.,  the  damage  amount- 
ing to  nearlj  Si  .500,000. 

February  to.  The  South  Pole  expedition  under 
Captain  Robert  I  .  Scott,  of  t lu-  British  N.iw. 
returns  to  \<  \\  Zealand  and  reports  thai  Captain 
Scotl  and  four  others  reached  the  Pole  on  January 
i  ,  ioi-',  Imt  died  from  exposure  and  lack  of  fuel 
and  pro\  isions  on  t  he  ret  urn  journey  to  t  heir  base 

of     supplies.  .  .  .       Sixteen     persons    are     killed     in 

a  clash  between  coal  strikers  and  sheriffs  and 
police  near  Mucklow,  W.  Va.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Francis 
Folsom  Cleveland,  widow  ol  Grover  Cleveland, 
i-  married   to    Prof,    Hiomas  J.    Preston,  Jr.,  at 

Pi  iin  eloil,   \.  J. 

I  ebruarj    1-'.     Announcement  i-  made  thai  the 

firemen  and  engincmen  ol   the  Eastern  railroads 

718  to  1,198  "ii  -nike  for 

:  1  in<  oln  I  [all,  ere*  ted  1>\    Ella- 

at    the  '-'t.ne  University  in  memory  of  the 

martyred  President,  is  dedicated. 

OKI  I  l  ARY 

I  ;i\  10.  Dr.  rhaddeus S.  C.  Lowe,  founder 
of  the  Lowe  Obsei  vatorj  in  California  and  01 

Hi  ion  corps  ol  the  1  nion  army  in  1  In- 

(   i\  il   War.  80. 

J. inn., 1  j    1  7.     Brother  Ira  1  !  >ul  ton, 

icr  Damien  as  head  of  the  lepei  colony 
.it  Molokai.  .  .  Oscai  Sherman  Gifford,  formerlj 
mcmbei  "i  <  ongress  from  South   Dakota,  , 

J. 0111. 11  j    [8      \li  -    Julia  ( 'aroline  Riplt  j    1 
th.     poeti  Deacon1     Stephen    Van 

(      V  I  \,  h.in.  Bl. 


January  20.     Edward  O'Connell,  construct 

the  Monitor,  86.  ...  (I.  11.  K.  Hey,  found 
i1'  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  80....  sir  1 
(  oats,  the  British  thread  manufai  tui 

Januarj     21.     Rear    Admiral    von    Hollmann, 

1  rlj   I  .< Tiii.tii  Mini-i.  r  of  Marine 

January    22.     Amzi    Dodd,    dean   of   the    New 
•.    bar, 

Januarj  23.  Vuguste  Van  Biene,  tin  actor  and 
violoncellist,    6  k.  \ .    Eben    B. 

I>      1>..    fornierh     registrar    of    William-    ' 

nolds,  a  noted  Brooklyn 
lawyer,  92.  .  .  William  G.  Hamilton,  prominent 
in  business  and  1  i\  i<   affair-  in  New   York  (  it  • 

Januarj    26.    Judge   James    P     Piatt,   <>f   tin 
United  States  1  >i-tric  1  Court  in  1 
...      Representative    Sylvestei    (lark   Smith,   of 

tin-  Eighth  California  iii-trict,  55.  .  .  .     J,,hn  Jef- 
ferson   Deliaven,    Unitt  District    I 
and  former  Representative  from  California.  I 

Januarj    27.     James   B.   Hammond,   th. 
writer  inventor  and  manufacturer,  73  Arch- 

duke Rainer,  second  cousin  of  the  Austrian 

peror  an<l  a  noted  soldier  and  art  CollectOl 

Januarj   28.     Si  i  mundo  Moot,  formerly  Pre- 
mier  of    Spain,    75.  ..  .      Dr.    <  >r\  ilK-    Horwitz, 
emeritus   prole-  or  of   genito-urinarj'   dis 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  54. 

January  29.     Edouard  Bernard  Debat-Pon 
the  French  portrait  pain 

January    30.— Lieut.-Gen.    Jonkheer    Jacobus, 
an  eminent  Hutch  authority  on  international  law, 
87.  .  .  .    Jame-  11.  Berry,  formerly  United  v 
Senator  and  Governor  of  Kan-.  Rev. 

George  Dana  Boardman  Pepper,  1  >.  D.,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Colbj  College, 

January  31.  Dr.  James  P.  Tuttle,  of  New 
York,  an  authority  on  intestinal  diseases,  55.  .  .  . 
James  Ludovic  Lindsay,  Karl  of  Crawford,  a  not<  d 
astronomer  and  philatelist,  65.  .  ron  like-- 

ton,  a  prominent  member  of  the  British  11' 
lord-  and  a  noted  physician,  75. 

February  1.     Dr.  Theodor  von  Holleben,  form- 
erly German  ambassador  at  Washington,  74.  .  .  . 
Anne  Warner  French,  the  novelist,  4.;.  .  .  .    Juan 
M.   Ceballos,  a   prominent    New    York  Lank. 
.  .  .    Frank  D.  La  I  anne,  of  Philadelphia,  former 

nil   of  the  National   Hoard  < 

February  -      Col.  James  Martin   McCalraont, 

\I    P.,  a  prominent  ( Orangeman, 

Februarj     :.     Cardinal    I  ran/    \     I  Vrch- 

bishop  of  Vienna.  .  rdon  S| 

four  time-  Premi 

Februat  llej     Martin,    prominent    in 

social  circles  of  N.«    Yoik  and  London,  71 
David   McNecly  Stauffcr,  a   noted  civil  • 
and  form  r  ol  th. 

Jol  n  own,  the  painter 

81 . 

Februarj  9      Dr.  Manuel  E.  Arraujo,  Pn 
,,t    Salvai  Re>     I  h\    Horn, 

lu. id  of  Eaton  &  Main-,  the  Methodist  1 
publishing  hq 

Februarj    1 1      Josi  ph   J.    I  itt'  ominenl 

printer  and  formt  1  Ri  m  New  York, 

71    .  Roe  I  Pius    X  .  77. 

Februarj  12.  Charles  Edward  Johnson,  K.  I.. 
the  British  I  indscapc  p  linter, 
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l  \  I  \    ROOSI  ll  l  I     rAKES    I"    1  III     WOODS 
From  the  IhralJ  (New  York) 


The  two  cartoons  at 
the  top  of  this  page,  both 
from  New  York  news- 
papers, reflect  the  conserv- 
ai ive  point  of  \ iew.  The 
Herald,  judging  President- 
elect Wilson  according  to 
sonic  recent  sharp  utter- 
ances of  lii>.  depict  him  as 
a  rather  dangerous  person, 
armed  with  whip  ani 
tomahawk,      who     makes 


l    WORD   'l  i  ■    Ml!     w  [SI  [913 

rk) 


even  Roosevelt  take  t<>  the 
woods.     The  Sun  cartoon 

picture-  Cleveland  as  cau- 
tioning the  new  President. 
The  cartoon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  however, 
puts  Wilson  himself  in 
the  position  oi  greatly 
desiring  -lability,  a-  be- 
tween the  opposite  efforts 
of  Speaker  Clark  and  Mr. 
Bryan  within   the  part}-. 


Mi  \nv.  MAUD 
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CAN    YOU    BLAME    HIM? 
Prom  the  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio) 


ONE   INAUGURAL  "BAWL"   THAT   WILSON  CAN'T  STOP! 
From  the  Evening  News  (Newark,  N'.  J.) 

The  omission  of  the  ball  from  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  and  the  President-elect's  secrecy 
regarding  his  cabinet  appointments,  were 
both  popular  topics  with  the  cartoonists 
last  month. 


MR. 


■  ■ 
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I  III.  A  [IERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REV  I  IMS 


5CKATE  pames  Bill 
For 
«.  WEypWTiM. 

PUTS  (?00$tvELT 
T7VFT  *w»  Wilson 

out  of  n&kt 

PRoORE^IVES 


/MALErAabR^!) 

}   GINKS!/   £*& 

<IT-^  A  PUT       f5^' 


1 

UNCLE  TRUSTY 
"Well,  Theodore,  I'm  afraid  that  new  rule  about  Presidents  puts  your  hopes  on  the  slag-pile.     Yep,  jpou  ha 
more  chance  of  getting  back  in  the  White  House  than  Doc  Cook  hi  tins  another  medal  from 

Society!      Hut  don't   take  it  so  hard!      The   other  boys  are  all  laughing  at  you!      1  can't  bother  with  y  how. 

interested  in  this  new  breed  of  squirrels  I've  got !      They  lay  up  a  lot  of  nuts  in  tin  ct  the 

nuts!      Then   they  lay  up  some  more  nuts!      The  scientific  name  Of   this  breed  of  squirrel  is  njuirrelibus  ckmmPust       They 
't  any  brains,  but  they're  awfully  industrious!" 

Prom  the   !  merican  (X<      \ 


r     II.     Hill   I   ' 

I 


/ 


< 


m 
■ 


A.      •      v.^U 


i  .>\<.KI  --    I--    SOM1  Nil  \T    l'.l  -\     Til! 

Duluth) 
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i  //.JJmlwo? 


THE   UTTLE  DARLING'S  CL'RI  S 


With  the   Democratic  party  coming  into  long-delayed  surgical  operation  on  the  tariff 
complete  control  of  the  administration,  the  darling's  curl-  will  doubtless  soon  be  begun. 
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JUST   WHEN   THE   STATUE   WAS   COMPLETED  I 

From  the  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio) 


m 


i 


■■  U"    I 


ri  i  . 


S-H-H-H  shucks! 
From  the  Evening  A  - 
(Newark,  V 


"The  Gentleman  Who  was  Hard  of  Hearing,  or 

The  Last  Resort  " 

(Turkey  would  not  listen  to  •        ' 
render  ox   Adri. 
with  cannon — the  war  w. 
(.Berlin 


'■■a 


V  i • 


"    \\  i     \    'i  \i;i  I" 

urnal  (Jeraey  ( 


APPLYING    rill     \\ 
the  .Imrn 


ItaMBBpk      f  ■    i".    iHMi       Coi',T  £*i*   ly  T    t    I :.  l*-j,«-:..;r;.'. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  BERGSON  AND  HIS  WIFE  ON  THE  PORCH  OF  THEIR  SUMMER  HOME  AT 

ST.  CERGUE.  SWITZERLAND 


HENRI    BERGSON,  SPIRITUAL 
PHILOSOPHER 


I  I    ;  tin-  philo- 

■ 

that    f  -iljlc 

idea 

iitiii|<-." 

; 


of  1 1 

I 

1 1 

;>l)il- 

■ 

I 


a  number  of  books,  four  of  whi<  h  h 

.-el   in   this  <  "lin'  1  im<    and    I 

Will,"    "  \I  n. I    M<  I       tive 

I 

ilil    rian  •  har- 
i 
in  all 

\\  i 


LIVINGSTONE,    "LIBERATOR 

OF  AFRICA" 


OX  the  ioth  day  of  the  present  month,  the 
entire  English-speaking  world  will  cel- 
ebrate the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  David  Livingstone.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  this  Scotch  pioneer,  traveler, 
missionary  and  nation-maker,  w;is  one  of  the 
few  men  of  English  speech  whose  names  are 
literally  imperishable.  It  was  he  who  in- 
spired the  greatest  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  dark  continent.  Undoubtedly  the  civil- 
ization of  Africa  in  the  western  sense  of  the 
word,  owes  more  to  David  Livingstone  than 
to  any  other  man. 

Americans  claim  a  larger  share  in  him  than 
any  Europeans — except  Englishmen.  After 
Britain  had  sought  in  vain  to  find  him  buried 
deep  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa,  it  was 
Yankee  persistence  and  energy  that  pene- 
trated the  dense  jungle,  and  made  possible 
that  dramatic  scene  at  Ujiji,  on  October 
2S,  187 1,  when  Stanley,  backed  up  by  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  greeted  the  weary,  heroic 
old  missionary,  in  the  brief  but  impressive 
phrase,  "Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume!" 

David  Livingstone  came  of  a  sturdy,  vig- 
orous Scotch  stock.  Two  of  his  uncles  [ought 
under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war 
against  the  French  in  Spain.  The  family 
was  characterized  by  the  hearty,  combative 
vigor  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  and  cove- 
nanter. Born  on  March  10,  1813,  the  second 
son  in  that  humble  home,  I  )avid  was  nurtured 
in  the  strict  and  narrow  but  lofty  ethical 
influence  of  the  Bible  and  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
re—."  The  days  of  his  boyhood  were  great 
ones  for  missions.  All  the  land  was  full 
of  the  impulse  of  Christianity's  response  to 
the  call  of  its  head,  "Co  Ye  Into  All  the 
World  and  Preach  the  Co-pel  to  Every 
('nature."  Young  David  had  a  good  scien- 
tific education.  At  Glasgow,  in  1837  he 
offered  himself  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  for  foreign  service.  In  November, 
1S4.0,  in-  was  ordained  in  London  and  the 
next  month  sailed  for  Africa.  He  died  in  the 
jungle  on  May  1 ,  1873. 

It  i>  difficult  to  summarize  Livingstone's 
achievements  during  the  twenty-one  years 

he  -pent   in    \frica  before  beginning  his  ever 

memorable  journey  to  the  coast,  which  ended 

in  his  death,     lie  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  interior  than  any  other  white  man.      He 


had  discovered  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  first  white  man  to  look  down  on  the 
waters  of  the  Zambesi  as  they  fell  over  the 
cliff  at  the  great  Yictoria  Falls.  It  was  he 
who  named  this  magniticent  cataract  after 
the  young  English  Queen*  He  had  given 
Christianity  a  foothold  among  tribes  which 
had  never  before  heard  its  name.  He  had 
built  houses  and  mission  stations,  laid  out 
farms,  introduced  sanitation,  made  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  more  than  one  Dative 
language,  collected  -eientitic  data,  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  and  raised  the  tone  of  life  of  half 
a  continent. 

In  a  book  entitled,  "The  Origin  and  His- 
tory of  Missions,"  published  in  1S37,  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith  said: 

We  close  this  account  of  South  African  Missions 
by  stating  from  the  Deport  of  1830,  that  in  southern 
Africa,  there  are  fourteen  stations  and  fifteen  mis- 
sionaries, under  whose  care  are  societies  contain- 
ing 528  members. 

This  was  not  long  before  Livingstone  began 
his  labors  in  1S41.  In  1907.  the  date  of  the 
statistics  compiled  for  the  "World's  Atlas 
of  Christian  Missions,"  there  were  fifty-two 
missionary  societies  at  work  in  South  Africa, 
having  a  total  force  of  1589  foreign  mission- 
aries, one  hundred  and  six  times  as  many  as 
at  the  early  date,  with  8680  native  workers, 
610  principal  stations,,  4700  other  stations, 
322,673  communicants,  622,098  baptized 
Christians,   and    1,145,326    total    adherents. 

A  useful  summary  of  the  life  and  work  of 

Livingstone,    by    Nelson    Bitton,    recently 

published,  saj 

Livingstone  saw  clearly  that,  in  commerce 
righteously  conducted  and  in  Mission  settlements, 
lay  thesolutionof  the  slave  trade  and  the  hoped  the 
African.     In  his  early  years  on  the  continent  hedis- 

COVered   I.ake    Ngami,    opened   the  road    from   the 

Zambesi  10  Loanda,  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls, 

1  the  Zambesi  from  West  to  East,  and  a 
1  lie  problem  of  the  configuration  and  nature  oi  1 
trkl  Africa  generally.     In  addition  he  made  known 
to  science  and  commerce  more  concerning  the  nature 

of  Central  Africa  and  its  products  than  an\  traveler 

who  had  gone  before  him.  rhe  second  journey  to 
Africa  laid  the  foundation  for  Britain  of  the  British 
Central  African  Empire.  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
the  whole  of  British  Central  Africa  is  Livii 
land."  Ha<l  Livingstone's  advice  been  followed 
German  East  Africa  would  have  been  British  also. 
iShirwaand  N  were dssuovaed then.  .  .  . 
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The  last  journey  was  the  most 
fruitful  in  discovery,  for  then 
Livingstone  was  in  a  land  un- 
traversed  by  white  men,  known 
only  to  the  natives  and  the 
Arab  slave  traders.  Four  grea  t 
lakes  and  a  mighty  river  were 
announced  to  the  world — Tan- 
ganyika, Bangweolo,  Moero.  in 
addition  to  Nyassa,  and  the 
River  Lualaba,  which  Living- 
stone fondly  but  mistakenly 
hoped  might  prove  to  be  the 
upper  stream  of  the  Nile. 

Livingstone's  account  of  the 
fearful  inhumanities  of  Africa 
drew  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world  to  them  and 
centered  the  thought  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  upon  Afri 
deep  need.  African  missior 
Europe  and  America  came  into 
ne. 

The  revelations  of  Euro 

plicity  in  the  slave  trade  in 

Africa   turned   the  thought   of 

diplomacy  towards  its  solution. 

The  publicity  which    attended 

Livingstone's  campaign  against 

slavery  and  the  suffering  it  en- 

led  upon  him,  and  also   the 

f  ircumstances     of     his     death 

Europe  into  action,  k  d 

1        Creat    Britain.    .    .    .    The 

abolition  of  African   -1 

ne's 
and     most    enduring 
lumcnt.  .   .   .   1 : 
upon    •  ood   na- 

ture and  high  the 

'it    al>out    a 
new  attitu  \fri- 

problem    on   i'  nal 

...    He  opened  the  n 
1 l<-  announ 
the  wealth  of  interior  Afr  the  first  Britisher 

■ 


■ 

and  tl 
1  and  oi 

into  Afi 


and   discovered   the 

Hi-  in 
him   the  Afr 

■ 


•    tin- 
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DAVID  UVINGSTONE 
dealii  I  for  all  hi-  people  a  kindly  weh  ome. 

showed    I  In-    v.a\     lo    a     righl     ami    --uri  . 

od  of  travel,  one  dependent    upon   the  fair 
and  kind  treat  nu-iii  of  hi-  ov.  n  followci  -  -ini\  of  the 

In-   pas      I.       \ 

i-  l.i\  he-  lii  -t    v  run-.. 

I  lowed  in  In 

I  -ne.1 

published.     I'r.  II 


CYRIL  G.   HOPKINS,  SOIL   BUILDER 


A  MAN  who  has  worked  out  something  of 
value  to  humanity  can  throw  it  against 
life  to  find  its  place  or  not  according  to  the 

friends  it  makes.  Or  he  himself  can  lit  it 
into  life — if  he  has  sufficient  courage.  The 
latter  course  Dr.  Cyril  George  Hopkins,  soil- 
chemist,  has  taken.  Special  needs  search 
out  special  men  and  it  is  time  that  the  soil 
needs  of  this  country  were  finding  their  men; 
men  who,  like  Dr.  Hopkins,  attach  themselves 
with  passion  to  the  work  they  have  chosen 
until  it  comes  to  seem  that  the  work  has 
chosen  them.    Why? 

Twelve  thousand  abandoned  farms  in  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  show  what  happi 
when  the  art  of  agriculture  is  practiced  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture. 
The  South  is  poor  with  lands  that  are  await- 
ing the  application  of  science  to  become  rich. 
The  fertile  soil  of  the  Corn-Belt  is,  after 
sixty  years  of  cultivation,  showing  signs  of 
depletion.  Farming  in  this  country  has  been 
mere  soil-snatching,  forcing  everything  out 
of  the  soil  and  putting  nothing  back  in.  The 
population  of  this  country  is  increasing,  the 
West  is  shrinking.  These  are  the  facts  that 
led  Dr.  Hopkins  to  take  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry  from  the  university  out  upon  the 
land.  He  could  have  sent  out  his  truths  from 
his  university  chair,  but  lie  knew  that  nothing 
helps  to  create  a  demand  for  the  seeds  of 
truth  like  seeing  a  few  of  its  fruits. 

It  wasn't  always  easy  to  get  a  farmer  to 
listen  —father's  way  was  good  enough.  But 
the  Doctor  knows  his  power,  lb'  made  local 
conditions  yield  their  last  secret  before  he 
began  and  he  was  sure  of  his  results,  (lath- 
ering in  eighty-seven  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
is  ;i  powerful  persuader  to  the  man  across 
the  road  who,  farming  in  father's  way.  gits 
thirty-six.      Farmers   who    have   begun    by 

sneering  ha\e  ended  by  cheering. 

The  promulgation  of  soil  salvation  is  with 
I  >r.  I  [opkins  a  public  duty  and  he  is  a  citi/en 
who  puts  public  service  above  all  considera- 
tion of  personal  convenience  or  welfare.  He 
brings  a  priestly  spirit  and  a  .soldier's  cour- 
age to  his  work.  He  will  not  betray  it  in  the 
smallest  particular  he  would  go  to  the  stake 
rather  than  vary  one  iota  from  the  essential 
truth. 

The  fruits  of  his  experimentation  he  has 
not  been  willing  to  take  to  the  farmers  only. 
Let  me  (|u<>te  from  an  address  given  in  ujio 


before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Bankers 

■  iation  of  Illinois: 

It  is  not  only  appropriate  hut  imperative  that 
we  honestly  \.\rv  tin-  fans  and  seriously  consider 
the  gravest  situation  that  has  ever  confronted  this 
great  nation.  The  problem  which  now  confronts 
America  is  nothing  less  than  th>-  maintenani 
our  own  prosperity  and  civilization;  for  civiliza- 
tion depends  upon  education  and  only  a  prosperous 
nation  can  afford  the  general  education  or  trained 
intelligence  of  its  people.  Poverty  is  at  once  help- 
. i ii<  1  soon  ignorant  and  indolent.  An  impover- 
ished people  cannot  have  adequate  schools  nr 
schooling.  Thus  in  India  there  is  lun  one  school 
for  five  villages,  as  an  .  and  ninety  per  cent, 

of  the  men  and  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  women 
in  that  great  Aryan  country  can  neither  read  nor 
write.    .   .  . 

The  American  farmer  has  learned  well  the  art  of 
agriculture  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  hut 
ience  <>t  agricull  ure  is  almost  unknown  to  him, 
and  unknown  not  onlv  to  the  farmers  and  land- 
owners, hut  aKo  unknown  to  the  local  public 
officials*  unknown  to  the  teachers  of  the  common 
si  liDols,  and  unknown  to  the  preachers,  to  the 
merchants,  to  the  grain-dealers,  and  to  the  aver- 
age hanker.  All  t  hese  people  must  learn  t  he  science 
of  agriculture  in  order  to  exert  an  influence  which 
they  must  soon  exert  upon  the  practice  of 
culture,  if  systems  of  positive  soil  improvement 
are  to  be  generally  adopted  in  this  country  before 
it  is  forever  too  late. 

Kvery  banker's  farm,  at  least,  should  be  a  model 
of  far  reaching  effect.  It  need  not  represent  more 
work  or  more  immediate  profit  than  at  present, 
but  should  represent  more  thought  for  the  future; 
and  this  thought  is  to  be  given  not  only  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  agriculture,  but  indirectly  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  every  industry  and  < 
business.  The  bankers  have  more  influence  with 
the  farmers  than  any  other  class  of  men. 

\  '\v  such  enthusiasm  and  devotion  rest, 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  upon  the  most 
evict  knowledge       \  ientisl  he  is  pains- 

taking and  thorough.  A  failure  to  carry 
duplicate    anal]  >uld    not    happen    in 

his  laboratory,  a  mistake  in  figures  would 
cause  him  to  consult  an  alienist.  This  trait 
o\  thoroughness  characterizes  whatever  en- 
gages his  hand  or  brain.  There  is  no  slip- 
shod worry  to  turn  off  drudgery.  The  power 
of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  exactness  has  at- 
tracted to  him  men  of  enthusiasm  and 
exactness.  Hi-  department  is  notably  strong 
and  forceful,  and.  with  its  scientific  fil 
always  in  the  farmer's  pie,  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  academic.  Petty  theories  have  no 
chance  with  these  men  unless  they  can  stand 
the  test   oi  hard   cxperiem  I       p   rotation 

was  at  one  time  widely  heralded  as  the  cure 
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jusl  this  that  all  life  is  lifted  up  a  notch. 
S<  ien<  c  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  high  imagi- 
nation, strong  practical  grip, and  stern  truth  is 
a  tool  which  helps  in  the  realization  of  what  life 
is  meant  to  he.  Specious  shams  and  fairsound- 
[ng  pretension  have  no  place  in  its  company. 

If  ever  you  meel  l)r.  Hopkins  you  will 
realize  that  he  knows  what  he  knows  and  you 
will  know  he  knows  it  too.  Also  you  will 
enjoy  him.  He  is  red-blooded,  genial,  a  cit- 
izen, no  recluse,  religious,  of  course,  for  he  is 
truly  big,  very  human.  He  has  that  humility 
before  which  inspiration  and  truth  reveal 
themselves.  He  takes  his  four  year  old  boy 
with  him  on  long  trips  because  he  likes  his 
company.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  significance 
of  his  vision  that  his  mind  pondering  deep 
problems  can  meet  with  the  mind  of  a  child. 

Dr.  Hopkins  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
the  Middle  West.     He  was  born  in  1866  in 


Minnesota.  He  received  the  I!.  S.  degree 
from  the  Agricultural  College  of  South 
kota,  the  degree  of  Dot  t<»r  of  Philosophy 
from  Cornell  University.  He  has  studied 
abroad.  He  knows  the  agricultural  practice 
of  European  countries  and  how  far  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage  upon  our  own  soils.  I 
have  said  he  is  very  human;  so  you  know  he 
is  married.  Hi'  has  two  bo)  3.  He  has  in- 
vented Hopkins  Condenser  and  Hopkins 
Safety  Distilling  Tube,  lb  is  the  author 
of  many  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the  soil. 
He  has  taught  in  the  South  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College  and  in  Cornell  University. 
He  came  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
as  chemist  and  \'ice-Director.of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  Professor  of 
Agronomy.  He  is  of  the  stuff  that  dreams 
and  then  forces  those  dreams  out  of  the  realm 
of  vision  into  the  realm  of  reality. 


ILLINOIS   WORKING    FOR    PERMA- 
NENCY   IN    AGRICULTURE 


BY    B.    E.    POWKLL 


OVER  night,  almost,  farmers  are  organi- 
zing in  Illinois;  not  small  groups  of 
farmers,  but  whole  counties  of  them.  The  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  their  movement,  which  is 
called  the  "Illinois  Movement  "forpermanent 
agriculture,  is  that  the  crop  yield  of  tin 
is  to  be  doubled,  not  for  our  day  alone  but 
for  posterity  also. 

The  movement  had  its  source  in  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  whose 
teachings  were  taken  up  and  disseminated  by 
the  farmers  through  their  organization,  the 
Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute.  The  news- 
papers double  head  it,  bankets  and  business 
men  are  organizing  to  help  it  along  not 
with  sisterly  sympathy,  but  with  the  cold, 
hard  coin  that  represents  their  own  sweat. 
Could  better  proof  be  offered  of  their  faith  in 
this  movement,  which  promises    what?    v 

less  than  to  put  new  vitals  into  the  insides  of 

the  earth.   "  Production  with  permanency  "  is 

the  motto:  and  the  Farmers'  Institute,  which 
comprises  the  more  astute  of  the  farmer-  oi 
the  State,  has  placed  itself  on  record  in  no 

uncertain  way  as  unalterably  opposed  to  all 

methods  of  increasing  crop  production  which 
do  not  include  permanent 


These  progressive  farmers  of  Illinois  have 
not  taken  this  advanced  position  without 
good  and  sufficient  reason-.  They  take  full 
credit  for  fostering  the  investigations  and 
experiments  that  have  demonstrated,  be- 
yond question,  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  profitable  to  farm  in  such  a  way  that 
the  soil  grows  richer  rather  than  ]xx>rer  from 
year  to  year.  They  take  credit,  too.  for 
creating  the  sentiment  which  provides  the 
funds  that  are  making  possible  the  detailed 
soil  survey  which  informs  every  farmer  as  to 
the  contents  of  hi-  soil,  so  that  he  may  intelli- 
gently supply  the  elements  that  are  lacking. 

w  11  \i     10    no   w  1  III    NORMAL   soil  s 


\s  defined,   the 

is  to: 


Illinois   System"   then 


1.   Know  the  composition  of  the  soil. 

J.   Suppls    thi' elements  nl    plant  food   Deeded  in 

:  quantities  than  the)  arereraoved  b)  crops. 
Make    the    mineral    elements  available  for 

plant    food   through  the  .ipplic.it  ion    of    limestone, 

the  growing  of  legumes,  and  returning  the  residues 

to  1  he  land. 

\.  Take  advantage  of  even   opportunity  to  fill 
the  soil  with  ad  nic  matter. 
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AN   EXPERIMENTAL  FIELD  OF  CORN  IN  ILLINOIS 

jti  left  had  lime  and  bu.  per  acre.     Plot  on  right  had  lime  and  potassium;  yield,  72.2  bu. 

per  acre.     Potassium  made  the  difference  between  almost  no  crop  and  a  good  ( 


Put   in   -  if   drainage  that    will    take 

quickly  the  surplu-  which  dilutes  the 

plan-  iution.  r  »n,  and  allows 

irp  the  nutrition 

and    the    feedii 
.i-Il  bala  ll ure, 

an'!  ■ 

ten  ■  ition,  includ  iddi- 

tion  of  plant-food  elements. 

I»ut    li\   no  iw 
thi:  "   propagate   the   "New 

he  old  dreary  dn  !  >u il<  1 

ind  uarns,  and  teai  h  the 
children  the  \m\r  <    happi- 

ness, and  the  indi  ind  that 

• 

of  permanent 


tation  and 
do  not    base  tin  ir 


influence  upon  the  agricultural  practice  of 
the  State  A  similar  comparison  reveals  a 
three-bushel  increase  per  acre  in  the  wheat 
yield.  This  increase,  in  the  case  of  corn,  is 
very  -trikinu  when  one  compares  it  with  the 
statu  r  other  corn  States  in  the  neigh- 

borhood    Illinois'   increase   i-   from   four  to 
3  great,  according  i<>  federal  sta- 
ll -tie-  for  the  same  periods. 

I    pr<     ed  it    i  these  in<  reases  mean 

thai  owing  to  the  teachings  of  the  Experi- 
ment   Station  twenty  million  dollars  clinked 
their  welcome  way  into  the  pockets  ol  the 
farmer-.     Pretty  good,  isn'1   it?     If  half  a 
•  11  had  made  the  twenty  million  by 
skillfully  advert!  ing  some  luxury  it   would 
orthy  of  wide  attention     good  busii 
ort.    Bui  ii  isn'l    -    pi  i  ta<  ular  when  it 
ittered  I  the 

f.  .r  t 

and 

Well   : 

ible. 

ihc 
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\    SEED-I  ORN    HI  UONSTK  Uln\ 
(The  difference  between  pooi 

n  m  the  abovi  pictui 

tin-  station,  eighty  cars  of  corn  arc  shipped 
out." 

Here  i-  tin-  testimony  of  I..  Klaas,  of  De 
Kalli  County,  Illinois,  one  «'i"  i  he  firsl  farmers 
to  make  use  ni  i  he  system: 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  .1  nose-in-the-book 
farmer.  Well,  perhaps  I  do  prefer  t>>  have  mj  nose 
in  .1  book  rather  than  mi  (In-  grindstone.  Ii  hasn't 
been  .1  bad  idea  either  thai  when  I  took  im  nose 
mil  oi  the  book  I  In  m\  hands  follow  whal  my 
nose  had  Bmelled  out.  I  or  instance,  when  I  read 
thai  potash  was  good  for  peaty  soils  I  took  it 
personal   mei    1  rhe  result   i-  thai   mj    land, 

which  seven  years  ago  did  nol  yield  me  .i  crop  <>t' 
fodder,  now  gives  me  from  eighty  i<>  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  foi  ever}  acre.  The  answer  to  mj 
problem  «.i-.  "I  find  the  potash."  M\  Kind  had 
everything;  in  it  to  give  me  a  good  crop,  bul  without 
the  potash  ii  was  like  .1  pantrj  with  the  door 
I>m  krd.  Potash  at  the  rate  "i  }<*>  pounds  to  the 
.1. 11  1-  making  rankesl  alkali  soil  yield  enormously. 
Mj  first  purchase  was  a  sack  of  too  pounds.    The 


next  year  I  gol  a  ton  and  last  year  three  ton<. 
And  ni>  nose  isn'l  out  ■<(  the  book  yet,  but  it  i< 
permanently  <>M  the  grindstone. 

This  movemenl  began,  a>  I  have  said,  with 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  From 
it  was  senl  out  a  tap  rool  thai  has  gripped 
the  agricultural  experience  of  the  whole 
State  until  now  greal  corporations,  including 
business  firms  and  railroad-  centering  in  the 
Mate,  are  donating  vast  sums  for  agricultural 
improvement;  several  counties  already  have 
soil  experts  whose  duty  it  is  to  suit- 

ing agriculturists  to  the  fanners  of  their  county, 
and  six  or  seven  other  counties  are  organized, 
or  partly  so,  and  are  making  plan-  to  get  a 
soil  expert.  Bankers,  perhaps  remembering 
the  abandoned  farms  of  their  boyhood  in  the 
Bast,  are  especially  active  in  pushing  the 
movement.  The  Illinois  Banker-'  Associa- 
tion, earnestly  believing  in  the  soil  doctrines 
of  Dr.  Hopkins,  entered  upon  an  active  and 
forceful  campaign  to  better  the  agriculture 
of  the  State.  In  the  process  of  carrying  on 
this  project  it  has  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  fields  of  vocational  education  and 
legislation.  Another  result  of  these  teachings 
for  the  preservation  of  the  soil  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Soil  Fertility  League, 
with  headquarters  in  Illinois.  Its  ambition 
is  to  carry  these  same  teachings  to  the  whole 
country.  Newspaper  and  professional  men 
are  "boosting";  even  the  ministers  are 
preaching  soil  salvation  and  find  it  cure-  the 
sore  corns  which  kept  the  men  from  church. 

Whence  came  this  movement?  From  te-t 
tubes,  pot  cultures,  and  possibly  a  green 
house?  No.  they  were  only  allowed  to  help. 
It  hatched  out  of  the  soil  itself,  an  earth  grub 
that  science  fitted  with  wings.  Delving  into 
earth  problems  the  men  of  the  Experiment 
Station  found  that  farming  a-  practiced  in 
America  was  not  farming  at  all;  it  was  min- 
ing     gutting  out   of  the  bowels  oi  the  earth 

tlu'  nourishment  intended  for  generations. 
Dr.  Cyril  (i.  Hopkins,  at  present  prominently 
mentioned  as  the  future  United  Stati  : 
tarv  oi  Agriculture,  i-  the  chief  expounder  of 
the  doctrines  oi  -oil  salvation.  He  has  found 
that  permanent  agriculture  upon  normal 
-oil-  requires  the  addition  of  but  three  de- 
ments: limestone,  phosphorus,  and  plenty 
of  decaying  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 

We  could  tell  you  the  results  obtained  upon 
the  university  plat-.  Some  oi  these  agricul- 
tural plats  upon  the  campu-  in  I'rbana  were 
established  in  1878  the  oldest  agricultural 
plat-  in  thi-  country.  There  are  also  more 
than  thirty  experiment  fields  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  twenty  of  them  comprising 
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(The  first  crop,  ihow-  ^raph.  ma 

. »  of  dean  clover  hay  where  the  same  a: 


alxiut  700  acres  that  ha\>  deeded  out- 

right to  the  university  by  interested  pai 

rid  tell  you  of  the  crop  upon 

them,    hut  i    let    u-  look    at    th< 

suits  obtained  by  ordinary  farmer-  who  have 
profited  by  them. 

I    Mann  i-  a  farmer  who  li\  i 
Oilman.  III.     Hi-  -oil  required  for  permanent 
pro<:  addition  of  phosphorus 

organii         Iter.     The 
I    in    the    form    of    finely 

in  a  four-year  <  rop  rotation. 


. 


appli 


>ured.    Some  have  used  the  raw  rock  phos- 
phate without   plent)    of  decaying  organic 

ter  and  the  rock  has  lain  sulkily  in  the 
earth  and  achieved  for  itself  a  bad  reputa 
tion.    ft  is  as  reasonable  as  to  blame  a  bej 

tarving  with  plent)-  of  meal  and  dread  in 

the  restaurant  window.     Bui  if  the  connec 

tion  was  not  made  between  the  food  and  the 

PI  aratus,  whal   i  ould  he 

1  onnei  'i"n  is  not  made 

the  plant    food  and  the  1 
n  it  be  nourished? 
Vs  for  limi  dity, 

thou  ''  mine 

outhern 
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dm  lion  is  Dr.  Hopkins'  discover)  that  the 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  upon  the  roots 
of  sweet  (lover,  which  grows  so  plentifully 
along  t  In-  road  sides,  will  gather  nitrogen  also 
dfalfa;  therefore,  soil  inoculated  with 
soil  from  a  sweet-clover  patch  will  grow 
alfalfa.  Armed  with  these  facts  the  Alfalfa 
Growers'  Association,  of  which  A.  P.  Grout 
of  Winchester  is  president,  is  gaining  enthusi- 
astic adln  I  ery  year. 

So  far  the  movement  for  better  agriculture 
in  Illinois  has  kept  close  to  the  source  of  in- 
spiration the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  >oil  experts  arc  soil  experts  and 
not  rich  men's  family  Jonahs  seeking  jobs. 
The  object  is  permanent  agriculture,  not  the 
stimulation  of  the  soil  to  a  fury  of  crop  pro- 
duction that  must  after  a  few  years  leave  it 
flabby  and  barren.  The  movement  is  very 
significant  in  that  it  means  the  conservation 
of  the  normal.  Hitherto  what  has  soil  con- 
servation meant?  Why,  the  reclamation  of 
the  comparatively  few  acres  that  must  have 
irrigation  in  order  to  produce.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent— and  wisely  -upon 
them,  but  should  we  therefore  neglect  the 
soils  that  are  normal?  We  educate  the  deal 
and  the  feeble-minded,  but  do  we  then  con- 
sider our  duty  done  and  let  the  normal  chil- 
dren grow  up  without  education?  Would 
not  this  be  analogous  to  the  way  we  have 
treated  our  greatest  means  of  life,  the  soil? 

Under  Dr.  Hopkins'  direction  the  Experi- 
ment Station  i>  at  present  engaged  upon  a 
most  important  piece  of  work.  This  is  a  soil 
survey  of  tin-  entire  State.  Already  half  the 
counties  have  been  so  surveyed.    When  it  is 
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BRANCH  corn    /i  v   k am- 
(This  ia  ■  photograph  of  the  parent  ear 

corn,  found  reccnth 

r  than  ti  :n  the  ill' 

it    lias    kernels   all    through   the  ear.    0 

finished  any  farmer,  from  the  soil  reports  that 
the  station  publishes,  tan  find  without  delay 
the  need-  of  his  particular  soil.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  station  having 

been  kept  closely  related  to  the  farmer  on  the 
land  lias  not  become  in  any  sense  merely 
academic.  Experimentation  not  only  with 
-oil  but  with,  seed  i-  carried  on  Constantly,  but 
always  with  a  practical  end  in  view.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  that  the 
seed  i-  an  important  factor  and  i-  not  to  be 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  branched  ear  ^i 
torn,  a  new  species  just  discovered  at  the 
Station,  may  easily  prove  of  great  practical 
value.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing the  chemical  composition  of  corn  SO  that 
a  high-oil  content  or  a  low-oil  content  can  be 
commanded.  Curiously,  too.  the  station  has 
been  able  by  -election  to  place  the  ear  of  torn 
high  or  low  upon  the  -talk  and  to  determine 
the  angle  at  which  it  shall  hang.  Mother 
Nature  i-  willing  to  <\o  many  things  if  -t  ic-ncc 
i~  -et  to  woo  her.  And  the  practical  man  has 
need  of  these  things. 
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ON  A  COUNTRY  ROAD 


THE   MOTOR   CAR  AND   ITS  OWNER 

TO-DAY 

BY  ALBERT   L.    CLOUGH 


THE  American  automobile  industry  is  the 
young  giant  of  the  industrial  world  and 
is  to-day  bigger  and  stronger  than  any  other 
machine-producing  business.  It  was  only 
in  1893  that  the  industry  entered  upon  its 
serious  experimental  stage  in  this  country 
and  not  until  [899  that  it  assumed  anything 
like  a  commercial  status.  \t  the  utmost  it 
i-  011K  fourteen  years  old,  hut  in  the  value 
of  it-  product  and  the  number  of  men  engaged 
therein  it  has  outstripped  all  the  old  estab- 
lished machinery  industries.  In  [90a  there 
wrrc  about  0000  automobile-  produced, 
while  in  [912  the  product  was  about  J 50.000 
cars  and  thus  the  annual  rate  of  production 

has  increased  nearly  twenty-eight  times  in 
ten  years,  li  the  average  rate  of  increase 
should  continue,  the  1913  production  is 
likely  to  reach  or  even  exceed  j 7 5.000  cars. 
The  above  figures  are  rather  conservative 
than  otherwise,  and  this  year's  production 


may  greatly  exceed  the  estimate  above  given, 
years  ago  the  United  States  was  im- 
porting ears  in  large  numbers,  while  to-day  it 
is  the  largest  automobile  exporting  nation 
in  the  world,  thanks  to  the  American  system 
of  interchangeable  parts.  Large  scale  produc- 
tion,   and    advanced    factory    organization 

methods. 

From  the  ugly  appearing,  hideously  noisy, 
unreliable,  underpowered  horseless  carriage 
oi  ten  years  ago  has  developed  the  graceful, 
noiseless,  dependable  ear  <>t"  to-day. 

SOCIAl   SIGNIFK    \\i  1 

More  noteworthy  perhaps  than    the 
tounding  growth  of  the  automobile  industry 

i-  the  social  change  wrought  by  the  advent  of 
the  self-propelled  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most 
important    influence   of    the   automobile    is 

toward  the  rehabilitation  <<t'  the  public  high- 
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FIFTH  AVENUE.   NEW  YORK  CITY.  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY 
(The  horse-drawn  vehicle  is  now  the  except  m?'j  the  reverse  was 


-  a  transportation  factor.     Negl< 

during  the  per  the  monopolization  of 

:ance  travel   by   the  raii  they 

being  unproved  and 

arteries  of  travel,  a>  indeed  they  were  up  to 

the  end  of  the  hr-t  do  the  nineteenth 

tury.    1!  upon  the  highways 

and    remote    from    railway    stations,    which 

languished  during  the  period  of  raill 

travel,  I  an  undreamed  of 

ind  ha  n  the  plao       I  the 

.  hut  with  and 

■ 

A   return  ;ntry  and    to  <  ountry 

of  the 

and  the  aut  tru- 

■ 

ipon  hi 
in  lui 

hie. 


home  land  and  to  learn  it-*  local  geography 
through  traversing  it  by  highway  instead 
of  by  rail.  The  owner  of  an  automobile  may 
truthfully  say,  "The  world  i-  mine."  for  his 
ear  will  carry  him  unfalteringly  anywhere 
upon  the  earth  where  their  are  road-  suited 

rdinary  travel.     It   will   transport    him 
from  his  door  to  the  exact  spot  he  wishes  to 

i.  by  the  shortesl  route  or  any  route  he 
desiri  ind,  for  all  ordinary  distances, 

more  quickl)  than  any  other  mean-  of  trans- 
portation. Moreover,  it  i-  available  al 
any   moment   of  the  day  or  night.     Until 

ilv  the  motoi  i  ;arded  a 

.  hit  le  to  be  used  in  the 
and  to  tx  up"  during  the  in<  lei 

■  ii.  but  i  hi    Is  all  a  tl 

ible  the 
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favorable,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  above  as-  principal   items  are:  iation,  int< 

i  rtion.    These  doctors  arc  practical  men  and   upon  the  investment,  taxes,  lire  and  liability 

ipon  economic  and  not  upon  sentimental   insurance,  registration  and  lit 
considerations.     In  every  application  of  the  and  chauffeur's  salary  and  expenses.     Ui 
automobile  for  business  or  pleasure   where   "operative!  try  to  take  into 

time  or  convenience  can  be  assigned  a  money  account  such  items  as  the  following:  Tires, 
value,  a  will  chosen  motor  car  proves  ceo-  labor  expended  in  adjustments,  overhauling 
nomically  superior  to  the  horse.  and  the  fitting  of  new  part-  inc.  gn 

\  motor  tar  can  oIa  iously  render  any  serv-  and  oil.  replacements,  washing  and  polishing, 
ice  which  the  horse  or  the  trolley  can  give  and  and  painting  and  varnishing. 
it  is  almosl  literally  true  that  it  can  perform  Considering  the  items  of  the  fixed  chat 
any  service  which  local  railroad  facilities  can  depreciation  will  first  he  discussed.  This 
render,  andean  do  this  at  any  time  of  the  day  may  he  viewed  from  two  standpoints, 
and.  practically  speaking,  on  any  day  of  the  namely,  the  reduction  in  salable  value  which 
year.  time  inflicts  upon  a  car  and  the  reduction  in 

service  value  to  the  original  owner.     An  ex- 
selecting   \  i  ample  will  serve  to  illustrate  each.     A  person 

buys  a  car  for  $2000.  u^e>  it  three  years,  and 
There  are  about  1000  different  models  of  sells  it  for  $800  and  has  therefore  parted  with 
motor  cars  built  in  this  country  this  season  $1 200  of  his  capital  in  three  years,  or  $400  in 
and  the  selection  of  the  one  hot  adapted  to  each  year  he  has  owned  his  car.  The  rat 
the  needs  of  an  individual  purchaser  is  a  depreciation  i>  thus  20  per  cent,  per  year, 
complicated  and  perplexing  problem,  for  the  which,  is  a  commonly  accepted  figure, 
average  customer  is  restricted  in  his  initial  Again,  a  car  is  bought  for  S2000  and  is  used 
expenditure  and  must,  moreover,  consider  for  ten  years,  when  it  becomes  so  antique  and 
questions  of  economy  in  operation  and  up-  so  expensive  to  keep  m  running  order  that  the 
keep,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  car  owner  ceases  using  it  and  is  able  to  realize 
lie  bin's  is  likely  to  remain  in  serviceable  nothing  upon  it.  The  annual  depreciation 
condition,  and  the  price  he  can  probably  upon  it  i>  thus  $200,  or  10  per  cent.  Obvi- 
obtain  when  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  it.  ously,  the  longer  one  keeps  a  car  in  service  the 

Xot  many  years  ago  there  was  a  consider-  less  is  the  annual  depreciation.  Dcprecia- 
able  element  of  risk  in  selecting  a  car,  but  tion  in  salable  value  takes  place  almost  irre- 
now  this  is  virtually  eliminated  and  it  ma}'  spective  of  whether  a  car  is  used  or  not.  and 
truthfully  be  said  that,  if  the  purchaser  con-  thus  the  more  constantly  a  car  is  used  the  less 
siders  only  makes  of  cars  which  have  been  prominently  the  depreciation  item  figures  in 
sold  in  considerable  numbers  for  a  season  or  the  total  expense.  Depreciation  in  service 
more,  he  incurs  no  danger  of  acquiring  an  un-  value  depends  more  largely  upon  the  extent 
serviceable,  undependable  car  or  one  unduly  to  which  a  car  is  actually  used.  Fortunately, 
expensive  to  keep  in  re])air.  The  chief  ele-  depreciation  i-  becoming  a  less  serious  factor 
ment  of  risk  in  buying  a  car  is  that  the  pur-  in  the  total,  because,  on  account  of  better 
chaser  may  not  duly  consider  his  own  re-  standardization  and  superior  construction, 
quirements  and  thus  the  most  important  cars  may  satisfactorily  be  used  for  longer  con- 
precaution  to  be  taken  by  the  intending  timiOUS  periods  of  time  than  formerly. 
motorisl  is  to  "  be  sure  thai  he  knows  his  own  It  is  readily  apparent  that  when  one  buys 
mind,"  that  he  has  decided  what  type  of  car  an  automobile  an  amount  of  money  i-  in- 
he  requires  and  that  he  knows  what  he  ought  vested  in  it  which  could  otherwise  b 
to  pay  for  it.  The  mechanical  end  of  the  invested  as  to  yield  an  income  and  thus 
problem  i>  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  the  there  is  to  be  included  the  yearly  inb 
manufacturer.  upon   the  purchase  price  oi  the  car.      As  to 

the  insurance  item,  if  one  cares  to  run  the 

nil    <"M    01  OWNING    IND  OPERATING  risk    of   serious    financial    loss   due    to    lire   or 

liability,  the  cost  ^i  these  two  classes  of  in- 

I  In    principal  items  of  expense  entailed  in  siirancc.   the   rate-   for  which  arc   readily  ob- 

tlic  ownership  and  operation  of  an  automo-  taiuablc.  need    not    be   included    in    the  fixed 

bill    may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,     the  charges.      The  amount  of  the  registration  and 

fixed  charge  and  the  operative  cost.     The  license  fees  for  any  horsepower  in  any  partic- 

former  can  be  pretty  accurately  predicted,  ular  locality  are  readily  ascertainable. 

w bile  the  latter  <■  an  only  be  roughly  approxi  ( lonsidering  now  the  operatic e  cost ,  it  may 

mated  in  advance.  Under  "fixed  charges  "the  be  repeated  that  this  j  ,  jn  a  l.irm   degree, 
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THIS  28-HORSEPOWER   TOURING   CAR    IS    PRICED    AT  $1030.     II 
IS  CONSIDERED  A  VERY  GOOD  HILL-CLIMBER 


under  the  control  of  the  user. 
If  he  uses  his  car  but  little 
his  operating  expense  will 
be  low,  while  if  he  runs  it 
constantly  it  will  be  corre- 
spondingly high.  If  he  runs 
it  recklessly  and  gives  it  im- 
perfect care  his  running  ex- 
pense per  mile  will  be  very 
large,  but  if  he  operates  care- 
fully and  gives  his  car  the 
intelligent  attention  that  it 
requires  his  mileage  expense 
will  be  low.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  tires,  for  instance.  A 
hard  driver  who  is  unwilling 
to  spare  his  tires  need! 
ins  or  to  repair  damag 
to  them  as  they  occur  may 
not  secure  an  average  serv- 

f  more  than  ,^;co  miles  from  each,  while  a    work    done.      Instead    of    having    a    general 

very  erate  driver,  who  is  willing  to  use   overhauling   performed,    the   owner   should, 

care  as  to  inflation  and  to  make  minor  repairs   by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  and  obser- 

ju.-t  a>  soon  as  they  are  required,  may  aver-    vation,  determine  in  what   exact   particulars 

early  io.ooo  miles  under  the  most  favor-"  his  car  is  operating  defectively  and  the  causes 

able     circumstam  •  The     heavier,     more    thereof    and    have    these    defects    corrected, 

erful,  and  sj>eedier  a  tar  i-.  the  larger   but  it  i-  essential,  at  the  end  of  each  average 

the  tires  which  are  supplier,  with  it,  and  the   sea>on'<  use,  if  not  oftener,  to  overhaul  the 

•  ■quipment  of  all  can  IS  supposed  to  be    engine  to  the  extent   of  cleaning  its  internal 

n  that  nearly  the  same  mileage  should  part>  of  all  carbonized  gasoline  and  oil  and 

btamabie  from  each  set  of  tin-,  irrespec-  perhaps  of  adjusting  the  bearings  and  the 

_'ht  and  ho-  er  of  the  car  valve   mechanism   a-   well   as  grinding   the 

upon  which  t!  d.  valves  to  a  condition  of  tightness. 

outlay  for  labor  led  in  making        The-  expenditure  for  gasoline  in  the  case 

adjustments,  in  oiling,  and  in  the  fitting  of   of  any   particular  car   increases   almost   di- 

ry  from  nothing  at  all  to   rectly  with  the  mileage-  which  it  covers  and 

-ideraUe    -urn.      If   the  owner   i>    is  thus  under  the  control  of  the  user.     I 

a  practical  man  who  has  a  little  -pare-  time-    at  the-  present  high  price,  the  fuel  e-.-i  i 

at  his  command  nothing  need  be  spent  i'<>r   so  important  an  element  in  the  total  a-  it  is 

thb  kind  of  '•  aiding,  it  rally  supposed  to  be.  being  verj  consid- 

r  that  i  rably  smaller  ihan  the  tire  expense,  perhaps 

lally   for  having   this   not  much  more  than  one-hali  t.     rh< 

smaller  the  ( j  Under  bon 
lotor  i  he  h  i  iline  ii 
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effidency  in  making  the  comparisons.  The 
character  of  the  carburetor  used  upon  a 
particular  car,  and  the  perfection  of  its  ad- 
justment, are  nearly  as  important  practical 
considerations  as  the  size  and  character  of 
the  motor  itself,  and  are  somewhat  under  the 
control  of  the  owner. 

Ii  is  within  the  power  of  every  user  to 
reduce  his  gasoline  consumption  to  the  min- 
imum which  his  car  is  capable  of,  by  keeping 
his  carburetor  in  its  best  possible  adjustment, 
his  engine  in  good  condition,  and  the  whole 
car  well  lubricated. 

The  oil  and  grease  item  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  one-quarter  that  of  gasoline. 

KIP  \IKs   NO  LONC.l.K    \    BIG  I  I  I.M 

In  the  matter  of  replacements  or  repair 
parts,  the  modern  car  is  unjustly  suffering 
from  "its  previous  bad  reputation."  There 
was  a  time  when  repairs  were  a  staggering 
item  in  the  motorist's  budget,  but  fortunately 
that  time  has  gone  by.  However,  the  tradition 
still  lingers  and  applies  to  the  highly  per- 
fected car  of  to-day  which,  when  rightly  used, 
generally  requires  no  repairs  of  any  impor- 
tance until  after  it  has  traveled  a  distance 
expressible  in  tens  of  thousands  of  miles. 
Tlii'  repair  and  replacement  cost  is,  more  than 
almost  any  other  item,  "up  to"  the  owner, 
because  all  modern  cars  of  mature  design, 
whether  large  or  small,  an-  capable  of  opera- 
tion   without    requiring   replacements   until 

alter  long  service. 

Careful  lubrication  is  altogether  the  most 
important  point  bearing  upon  the  repair  and 
replacement  item.  How  important  it  is 
people  rarely  seem  able  to  realize  until  they 
have  had  personal  experience.  If  automo- 
bile users  ever  formulate  a  creed,  the  tirst 
article  in  it  should  be,  "I  will  at  all  times 
keep  my  car  perfectly  lubricated." 

A  car  must  be  washed  and  polished  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  a  pre- 
sentable condition  and,  if  this  is  done  at  a 
garage,  it  will  cost  one  dollar  or  more  each 
lime,  but  here  again  the  matter  is  largely 
in  the  owner's  hands,  for  the  owner's  man- 
of  afj-work  can  be  taught  to  do  the  wash- 
ing and  the  expense  held  down  to  next  to 
nothing. 

It  is  good  economy  to  \arnish  a  car  and  to 
touch  up  tin'  running  mar  each  year,  as  it 
protects  the  paint  and  obviates  the  necessity 

of  having  a  complete  painting  job  done. 
I'lii'  expense  varies  from  Si  5  upward  for 
touring  cars,  dependent   upon  the  size  of  the 

car  and  the  character  ^i  the  work. 


CLASSD  [CATION    BY.    PRICE 

I  o  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the  buy- 
er's problem,  the  various  models  upon  the 
market  have  been  divided  into  seven  arbi- 
trary groups  based  upon  their  selling  pr 
as  follows:  ( Jars  sold  at  less  than  Siooo;  those 
selling  at  prices  ranging  from  $1000  up  to,  but 
not  including,  S1500;  from  S1500  up  to,  but 
not  including.  $2000;  from  S2000  up 
but  not  including,  S2500;  from  S 2 500  up  to, 
but  exclusive  of,  $3500;  from  (3500  to,  but  ex- 
clusive of,  $4500;  and  those  selling  at  more 
than  $4500.  Individual  cars  in  each  class 
differ  widely  among  themselves  in  their  char- 
acteristics and  cars  with  closely  similar  speci- 
fications are  found  in  more  than  one  group, 
so  that  the  average  characteristics  of  the  cars 
included  in  each  class  are  true  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  The  predominating  type  of  motor 
and  its  average  horsepower  have  been  ob- 
tained for  each  price  das  the 
average  wheel  base,  size  of  tires,  number  of 
forward  speeds,  type  of  axle,  the  st 
weight,  and  the  selfstarter  and  lighting 
equipment. 

The  average  expense  of  running  a  repre- 
sentative car  of  each  class  has  been  figured, 
but  these  estimates  should  be  taken  as  mere 
approximations.  The  fixed  expense  of  keep- 
ing a  representative  car  of  the  various 
is  not  included  in  these  estimates,  but  it  may 
readily  be  figured  for  any  individual  case  by 
following  the-  suggestions  given  in  an  earlier 
portion  of  this  article.  Among  items  of  op- 
erating expense,  only  those  which  are  readily 
predictable  are  included,  such  as  tin 
line,  oil  and  grease,  overhauling  and  varnish- 
ing have  been  considered.     The  tire  COSt    is 

computed  upon  an  average  useful  service  of 

5000  miles  and  it  is  also  assumed  that  the 
average  annual  mileage  made  by  a  car  i--  5000. 
\~~  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  items  is  in 
proportion  to  the  mileage  covered  in  a  season, 
their  amounts  may  rcadilx  be  calculated  for 
seasonal  mileages,  either  greater  or  le^s  than 
5000.  The  price  of  gasoline  is  taken  at  20 
cents  per  gallon. 

One  thing  should  be  said  respecting  the 
cars  upon  tin-  market  as  a  whole.  Large  or 
small,  high-priced  or  low-priced,  they  are 
all  practical  motor  vehicles  in  that  they  are 
all   capable  of   traversing  all   highways  open 

to  regular  traffic  at  reasonable  speeds  up  to 

the  usual  legal  limit.     They  are  all  reliable 
and  safe  up  to  the  Speeds  for  which  they  wire 

intended  habitually  to  be  used. 

Among   the  cars   listed  at   less  than  $1000 

an-  necessarily  found  the  smallest  ones  upon 
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the  market,  a  part  of  them 
two-passenger  runaboi: 
and  the  remainder  rive-pa>- 
senger  light  touring  cars.  As 
runabouts  they  are  among 
the  most  handy  motor 
vehicles  built,  considering 
expense  of  operation  and 
ease  of  maneuvering.  As 
touring  car-  they  arc  entirely 
practicable  at  moderate 
speeds.  The  average  rated 
horsepower  of  their  four-cyl- 
inder motors  is  about  1 7.  but 
as  most  of  them  are  lo 
stroke   motors   their   actual    average  h  The  operating  expense  of  a  car  sold  at  less 

power  is  probably  considerably  more   than   than  Siooc  for  500c  mik 

this,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the    One  set  of  tires  at  $23.35  per  tire  $93  40 

motors   used  in   cars   of  most   of   the   other    Gasoline  at  20  miles  1  50.00 


THIS  TOLK1NG  CAR   IS  DELIVERED  TO  THE  PURCHASER  FOR  $1390 


Oil  and  grease 

Overhauling 

Varnishin 


12 

5" 

40 

(Ml 

IN 

()() 

groups.  These  cars  are  fitted  with  32x3^ 
inch  tires  and  the  type  of  rear  axle  used  is 
generally  the  "semi-floating,"  although  full 

floating  axles  are  found  upon  a  few  of  them.  I"r.\i $213  90 

Their  selective  ty]>e  gear-boxes  provide  thn  »ut  4-3  cents  per  mile  lor  the  above  items. 

forward  sp<  1  f  the  acetylene '     Amonj  sold  at  $xooo  or  more  and  less 

type  are  provided  upon  some  of  them.    Their    than  Si  500  are  found  touring  a  rs  and  nearly 

of  body,  as  giver)    as  many  roadsters  and  then-  are  also  a    few 
by  their  build*  ad  their   small  dosed  cars.    The  four-cylinder  motors 

105  inches.    This  is  a  long  employed    ■  24.6    rated   horsepower. 

enough  wh-  for  a  light  runabout  and   The  tire  >i/e-  vary  from  32  \  A  •_>"  to  36  \  4  ' 

entirely  for  a   small   touring   car,   with  the  s4  *  4"  size  rather  predominating, 

but  it  provides  much  for  the  pas-   A  wheelbase  of  111  inches  is  aboul  the  aver- 

und  in  and  the  average  stated  weight,  exclusive 

while  at  lov.  mfortable  riding   of  body,  is  not  far  from  2250  pounds.    Self- 

ed,  athiij  starters  of  the  acetylene  type  are  found  upon 

not  compare  in  stability  with  tbe  larger  1  uite  half  of  th<  and  upon  a  majority 

\     to  equipment  in   general,  it    may  be   of  them   there  i-  included  either  a  partial 
said  that  all  American  car-  are  sold  fully   or  complete  electric  lighting  system.    Three 
equipped,  that  i-.  any  article  not  include  d  gear-  .md  semi-floating  axles  prevail 

a  luxui         I    e   in   this  class,   but   floating  axles  are  quite 

numerously  offered.     The  roadsters  in  this 

are  able  v<  hi<  h  s,  the  touring  1 

what    roomier    and   easier    riding   than 

in  t  hi  •  I  1  o 

ind. 
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are  generally  provided,  four- 
speed  gears  characterize 

quiu-  a  number  of  the 
models.  Practically  ail  the 
cars  arc  equipped  with  posi- 
tive electric  self-starters,  and 
a  complete  dynamo  and 
battery  system  of  electric 
lighting  is  included  in  the 
equipment  of  nearly  all. 

The  expense  of  a  car  sold 
at  less  than  $2000: 

One  Ml  of  li:  ~  ~n 

:■    \ 

Gasoline   at     15    miles 
per  gal.  .  . 

Oil  and  [{ 

Overhauling  .  . 
Varnishing  .  . 


AN  ELECTRIC  COUPE.  $2800 
trie  vehicles  are  growing  in  popularity  for  tit-  urban  service) 


Total  (5000  mil.  14.12 

or  about  '  ata  per  mile  fur 

these  items. 


than  S2000  may  be  called  the  lower  medium- 
priced  class  and  is  a  very  popular  one. 
It  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  tour- 
ing cars,  a  considerable  number  of  roadsters, 
and  not  a  few  closed  cars.  The  touring  cars 
are  sufficiently  able,  large,  and  easy-riding 
to  (U  them  for  quite  extensive  and  comfort- 
able service  and  the  closed  cars  are  entirely 
creditable  for  persons  of  moderate  means. 

Four-cylinder  motors  of  about  ,;o  horse- 
power prevail  in  this  class,  but  the  six-cylinder 
motor  begins  to  be  a  factor  as  it  is  found  upon 
a  number  of  the  models.  Tires  of  the  36  \  4 
inch  size  prevail  quite  largely,  the  average 
wheelbase  is  about  119  inches,  and  the  aver- 
age chassis  weight  as  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers is  Dearly  2700  pounds.  Floating  axles 
are  the  rule,  and  while  three  forward  speeds 


At  prices  ranging  from  S2000  to  less  than 
S2500  can  be  bought  cars  which  may  be 
described  as  belonging  to  the  upper  medium- 
priced  class,  in  which  four-,  five-,  six-,  and 
seven-passenger  touring-car  models  predomi- 
nate, but  in  which  are  included  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  roadsters  and  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  closed  cars,  such  as  coupes  and 
limousines.  Four-cylinder  motors  prc|K>n- 
derate  in  this  group,  but  there  is  quite  a  repre- 
sentation of  sixes.  The  average  rated  horse- 
power of  the  motors  in  this  group  is  about 
;4;  an  average  wheelbase  of  about  123  inches 
is  here  to  be  found  and  the  tires  are  of  the 
36  x  4'  2-inch  size  on  the  average,  lull  float- 
ing axles  are  almost  universally  used  and  the 
average  chassis  weight  is  not  far  from  ^000 
pounds.     Four-speed   gearboxes  are  also  in 


\   GASOUNI     (    \H   WHICH   MAY    HI     I'lKCHASKD    I  OR   $3  COND    I  i'l'OSllT    CAGE) 
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31: 


A   $3600  CAR.      FOR   EXPENSE  OF  OPERATION,  SEE  TABLE  ON   PAGE  3I8i 


evidence,  although  three  forward  speeds  is 
the  rule,  and  electric  starters  and  complete 
dynamo  systems  <>f  lijrhtirm  art-  j  ractically 
universal. 

These  car-  imfortable 

enough,  as  high-speed  touring  car~.  to 
the  requirements  of  all  but  the  most  t'a^ti 
of  users  an'.  pted 

be  service  of  all  users  of  modest  tasti 

Th-  -<>ld   at 

more  than  S2000  and  less  than  ?.;oo: 


Si  89 

60 

82 
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20 
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Gasn! 
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71    40 
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arid  at  le-^  1 
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this  cla>>  ma)  properly  be  regarded  as 
strictly  high-grade  vehicles,  suitable  for  the 
severest  touring  service,  and  they  are  splen- 
didly finished  and  luxuriously  appointed. 
The  operating  expense  of  a  car  sold  at 
00  or  more  and  at  le*->  than  $3500: 

<  >nr  -  .11  $47.40  ■  ach 

olini  .11  \2  miles  per  gal. 

<  )i!  all<i 

Varnishing 

■  •in -  pei  mil*  i"i  1  hi  -■  it 

In  tin  cars  which  sell  at  $  ;;oo  and 

found  most  of  the  highest 

grade  and  highest  |>ri<  ed  tout  hi<  li 

the  mat  rds.     I  hey  represenl  the  last 

I  in  automobile  1  onstrui  t i < >  1 1  as  i"  p 

omforl .  eli  ppearai 

:,<l  quality  of  1  quipment      In 

iiuiiiIk 
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A  IIVE-PASSENGER  PHAETON   PRICED  AT  $4150 


starter  and  the  highest  grade  types  of  electric 
lighting  systems  arc  features  of  the  cars  in 
this  class.  The  operating  expense  of  cars  of 
this  class  for  5000  miles  will  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

One  set  tircs.it  Si7.401-.1ch M  -<>   60 

'  rasoline  at  1 1  miles  per  gal 90.90 

Oil  and  grease    22.72 

Overhauling 75-°° 

Varnishing 5000 

rOTAL  S.»J.s    22 

oral  the  rate  of  8.56  cents  per  mile  for  these  items. 

The  class  of  cars  listing  at  over  $4500  is 
composed  very  largely  of  seven-passenger 
limousines,  landaulets,  and  berlines,  mounted 


upon  chassis  of  the  $3500 — S4500  class,  but 
there  are.  of  course,  some  seven-passenger 
touring  cars  among  them.  They  are 
de  luxe  in  every  respect  known  to  the  auto- 
mobile art  and  represent  the  acme  of  power, 
smoothness  of  operation  and  reliability. 
Being  mainly  six-cylinder  cars,  with  heavy 
bodies  necessitating  5  or  51  _>  inch  tires,  they 
are  somewhat  more  expensive  to  operate 
than  the  cars  of  any  other  class. 

From  the  brief  and  rather  general  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  automobile  market  given  above 
it  must  be  evident  thai  every  class  of  buyer 
can  find  therein  a  car  suited  to  his  purse 
other  requirements  and  it  is  only  m 
for  him  to  "pay  his  money  and  take  his 
choice"  among  tin-  offerings. 


A   SEVEN-PASS!  NCI  K   CAR.   $4750 


1  1  1  CTOIC    1    \Ks 

Though  far    less   sp© 
ular,  the  development  oi  the 
electric    vehicle    has    been 

hardly  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  gasoline  car.     lis 

inherent  cleanliness, 

control,  freedom  from  tire 
risk,  readiness  for  instant 
service  in  cold  ami  hot 
weather  alike,  and  tin-  small 
amount  of  attention  it  re- 
quires, have  always  been  and 
still  are  strong  points  in  its 
favor.  Within  recent  y< 
its  mileage  capacity  upon  a 
single  charge  has  been  pi 
tically  doubled  and  charging 
stations  are  now  so  well  and 
widely    distributed    that     it 


THE  MOTOR  CAR  AXD  ITS  OWNER  TO-DAY 


119 


A   $3000  SEVEN-PASSENGER   CAR 


may  be  used  for  touring  in  •  settled  parts 

of  the  country.  The  increase  in  mi  pac- 

ify i-  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  new 
form-  of  battery,  >uch  as  the  Edison  and  the 

lead  battery,  which  not  only 
are  much  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  capac- 
ity, but    :re  much  more  durable  and  lea 

to  maintain,  and  to  thi  <>m- 

ical   application  of  batb 
\*>  he  driving  v.li< 

-om  the  adoption 

of 

ind 

r< 

I 

■ 
wh' 

I     il 


have  begun  to  promote  it-  interests  by 
offering  lower  charging  rates,  by  estab- 
lishing storage-battery  service  departments 
and  charging  stations,  and  popularizing  1 1 1* ■ 
of  various  types  of  rectifiers  for  home 
charging,  indeed,  the  development  of  vari- 
ous types  of  rectifier  !"<>r  converting  the 
alternating  current  into  direct  current  suit- 


( 
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able  for  battery  charging,  has  played  an 
important  part  in  popularizing  the  electric 
vehicle.  The  latest  rectifiers  are  efficient, 
can  be  successfully  operated  by  inexpert 
persons,  and  can  be  installed  in  the  private 
garage  at  a  reasonable  outlay.  Some  of 
the  later  ones  arc  portable  and  can  be  carried 
upon  a  car,  so  that  charging  may  be  per- 
formed wherever  the  car  may  be  if  only  a 
Source  of  electric  current   he  available. 

The  rapidly  rising  price  of  gasoline  in  con- 
junction with  the  reduction  of  electric  power 
rates  have  rendered  the  electric  an  increas- 
ingly serious  competitor  to  the  gasoline  car. 

Electric  vehicle  garages  are  now  a  common 
institution  in  the  larger  cities  and  this  has 
proved  an  important  factor  in  electric  car 
development  as  they  insure  expert  attention 
to  this  class  of  vehicle  which  cannot  he  ex- 
pected when  it  is  stored  in  garages  catering 
mainly  for  gasoline  car  business.  Such  gar- 
ages  generally  charge  a  flat  rate  per  month 
for  all  service  required  by  an  electric  car  and 


this  arrangement  enables  an  owner  to  know 
in  advance  what  the  keeping  of  his  car  will 
cost. 

Electric  roadsters  of  most  tasteful  hody 
line-  are  now  obtainable  which,  in  speed, 
are  the  equals  of  gasoline  Cars  for  city  and 
suhurhan  service,  and  electric  touring  car- 
closely  resembling  the  latest  designs  in  gi 

line  cars  are  also  to  he  had,  hut  it  is  probably 
in  the  closed-car  field  that  the  electric  is 
preeminent.  Inside-driven  electric  coupes 
and  limousines  are  upon  the  market  which  for 
comfort,  refinement  of  finish,  and  general 
adaptability  to  their  purpose  leave  abso- 
lutely  nothing  to  In-  desired  and  it  i-  safe  to 
say  that  for  town  car  service,  in  which  the 
owner  is  also  to  he  the  operator,  the  electric 
coupe*  or  limousine  is  without  a  competitor. 
Without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  electric 
vehicle  is  rapidly  "coming  into  its  own" 
and  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  become 
a  principal  factor  in  urhan  and  suhurhan 
transportation. 


A  CAMPING   PARTY   IN   THE   WILDS 


NT   LAWRENCE.   WITH    55.  COSMO  AND  DAMIAN.   WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  THE   DONORS.  ALES- 
SANDRO  DEGU  ALESSANDRJ  AND  HIS  TWO  SONS.  AND  ST.  BENEDICT   p)   AND 
ST.  ANTHONY.   BY   F1UPPO  UPP1.     1406-1469' 

-'.>*  Renaissance  art;   following  in  its  stiffness  the  Byzantine  style  of  Early  Christian  art.  yet  mop  probably 

painted  (on  wood  covered  with  gesso. — whiting  and  glue),  in  water  color  mixed  with  white  of  egg.  callc<l  "tempera  "  painting. 
The  colors  are  in  a  superb  state  of  preservation  demonstrating  the  permanency  of  "tempera."     Lip;  I,  from  the 

age  of  eight,  in  a  monastery,  and  we  discover  here  the  profound  seriousness  and  religious  calm  of  the  "Primitives") 


WHAT  THE   MORGAN   ART 
COLLECTION    MEANS 

BY    ERN1  SI     KNAUFFT 


BY    the  time  this   magazine    r<  the 

I  l>y  the 
.    and  weekly  ;  .]|<<  don  of 

thirty   paintings   which    Mr.   J     P.    Moi 
brought  from  hi-  English  art   tr<  and 

itely     I  Metropolitan 

'• 

bibition  in  January,  and  it<  <l 

nday 
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ned  thai 

000  I  fur- 
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that   art-  associated   with   the 

painters  of  these  pictures.     These  data  and 

the  anecdotes  arc  all  legitimate  matter  for 

indent  !■>  concern  himself  with,  bu1  the 

er  to  tin-  question,  "Whal  is  the  signifi- 

i  he  Morgan  collecl  ion,"  is  nol  Found 

in    f>  I    <>r   am  I  dotal    data.      The    true 

form    in    them 
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RAPHAEL'S  "VIRGIN    AND   CHILD.  ENTHRONKD    WITH   SAINTS."    ON   THE   LEFT 

OF   THE   VIRGIN.  ST.  CATHERINE   AND   ST.  PETER.  ON   THE   RIGHT.  ST. 

ROSAI  IA.   (OR    ST.  CECI1JA.  OR   ST.  DOROTHEA)  AND   ST.  PAUL 

(The  work  of  one  of  the  world's  most  gifted  artists.  ■  remarkable  picture  to  l>c  pa  th  of 

tw(  nty-one,  though  ting.     Pi 

so  wi  must  be  content  with  one  tl  mbriumi 

Painted  in  1 50s,  a  year  before  his  famous  "  Marriage  of  the  \ 

nccting  link  between  the 
ner  of  Lippi  and  the  modern  mai  osques) 


aboul   it   often   I   have  aever  actually 
feldspar  before! " 

The  whole  principle  of  modern  laboratory 
instruction  is  embraced  in  thi-  anecdote.  It 
ought  to  be  obvious  thai  the  Morgan  paint- 
ing are  analogous  to  the  feldspar.  There 
art-  many  American  teachers  \\li<>  have  been 
instructing  their  classes  about  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  many  members  of  art  clubs  who 
have  been  writing  papers  upon  them,  who 
have  never,  or  rarely,  seen  the  besl  examples 
of  the  old  masters. 


These  teachers  and  essayists,  as  well 
art  student-,  have  long  had  access  to  photo- 
graphs and  prints  from  most  of  these  iden- 
tical Morgan  paintings,  and  from  paintings 
equally   great,   just    as   Professor    \ 
pupils  had  seen  illustrations  of  feldspar.    Hut 
while  one  may  obtain  the  pictorial  esseni 
a  painting  from  a  photograph  <>f  it, one  can- 
not obtain  the  color  essence  from  that  photo- 
graph,  even   if   it   be    polychromatic,   one 
must  see  the  painting  itself.    The  significance, 
then,  of  the    Morgan   collection   is  that   one 


WHAT  THE  MORGA.X  ART  COLLECT/OX  MEANS 
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"PORTRAITS  <>\    a  SD  CHILD."  BY  \  w  DYCK 
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"THFl  INFANTA  MARIA  THERESA,"  BY  \  ELASQUEZ— SPANISH  I7TH  CENTURY  SCHOOL 

rated  highi  r  to-day  than  he  was  a  hand  .!>:•>.     Hi  ily  the  tat 

ularly  for  his  subjei  ts  la  Hii 

pictun  ample,  hut  scom  a  perfect  ut 

with  great  breadth  and  noted  hi  thai  is  tfc  nth  of  the 

tare  « ith  . 


Lzes  with  the  other  because  they  art'  all  fine 
paintings.  This  harmony  is  brought  about 
by  the  artists  being  more  or  less  true  to  the 
local  colors  they  imitated  now  ml.  now 
blue,  now  black  and  yet  painting  these 
local  colore  in  such  relation  to  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  pici inc.  and  in  toning  the  colors 

down,  as  they  would  he  toned  down  by  SUn- 
lighl  in  nature,  that  there  is  nowhere  the 
effect    of  a   patchwork   quilt,  as  there  would 

be  if  raw  primary  colors  were  slapped  onto 
the  canvas  without  any  "qualifying."  The 
qualifying  of  a  color  means  the  mixing  of 
another  color  with  it .  so  that  it  is  lightened  or 
darkened  t<>  give  it  either  a  variation  of  hue. 


or  to  represent  its  light  and  shade.  The 
study  oi  each  painting  separately  should 
then  he  taken  up,  referring,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  other  paintings  in  the  room, 
to  see  how  similarly,  so  far  as  tone  effect 
i-  concerned,  most  of  the  painters  have 
worked,  intelligent  study  of  symphonic 
music  embraces  the  understanding  of  both 
the  quality  of  each  instrument  and  the  tonal 
quality  of  the  ensemble.  Intelligent  study 
oi  a  gallery  of  old  masters  requires  study  of 

each  picture  and  its  relation  to  the  tonal 
ensemble   of    the    collection.      A    picture    in 

discord  with  that  tonality  i-  apt  not  to  I 
tirst  rank. 
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1 1  v,  ill  be  seen  from  our  illustrations 
how  comprehensive  the  collection  i- 
and  the  "captions "underneath  them, 
in  a  measure,  describe  some  of  their 
attributes.  Of  course  there  arc,  how- 
ever, many  other  treasures  among 
them.  A  beautiful  Rubens  is  a  por- 
trait of  "Anneof  Austria."  Standing 
oh  at  a  distance,  one  notes  that  the 
picture  is  very  low  in  tone,  thai  there 
are  no  disagreeable  white  Lights  upon 
it,  that  it  "takes  its  place"  beauti- 
fully on  the  walls.  This  quality  may 
he  due  to  the  original  whites  having 
faded,  hut  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  is  an  example  of  the  Flemish 
master's  besl  painting,  intentionally 
low  in  tone.  Indeed,  this  canvas  and 
the  one  next  to  it,  by  his  pupil  Van 
I  >y<  k,  are  two  superb  examples  of  the 
"Grand  Style,"  avases  that 
would  add  distinction  to  the  most 
beautiful  room,  though  it  he  in  rich 
old  carvings  and  the  walls  tapestry 
covered.  One  might  not  like  these 
two  pictures  as  much  on  examination 
as  one  likes  the  "Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire" or  'Miss  Farren,"  hut  after 
several  visits  to  the  gallery  one  he- 
comes  conscious  of  the  charm  of  the 
"Grand  Style."  The  color  in  the 
woman's  gown  in  the  Van  Dyck 
"Portraits  of  a  Genoese  Lady  and 
Child"  is  particularly  worthy  of 
prolonged  study.  Here,  again,  i- 
forced  upon  us  the  practical  value  of 
the  Morgan  exhibition.  It  is  only 
by  looking  at  the  painting  itself  that 
one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
rich  coloring  that  Van  Dyck  was 
capable  of  getting.     No  engraving, 

no  print,  can  reproduce  the  extreme 


Miss  FARRF.N.  LATER  COUNTESS  OF   DERBY."    BY   LAW  - 
RENCE      ENGLISH   I8TH  CENTURY  SCHOOL 

nal  ' 


— not  even  t li. 

he  brush, 

beauty   Ol    the   rich    red   i)\    the   ladv's     '"  ing  with  the  muff  ai 

.-own.     rhe  painting  itself  is  the  oh-    I1..,.i;ir„ltw,., . 
ject  to  be  enjoyed    enjoyed  above  a 

print,  just  as  we  enjoy  a  line  Eastern  hand-  "The  Duchess  oi  Devonshire,"  by  Gains- 
woven  rug  above  a  Philadelphia  machine-  borough,  is  one  of  the  best  known  pictures  in 
woven  copy  of  it.     The  design  might  be  the  the  world. 

same,  but  the  colors  would  not  he.  Van  insborough  was  .  r  painter  than 
Dyck  lived  and  painted  in  England,  Leaving  Lawrence.  He  differentiated  his  sitters  more 
fine  works  behind  him.  These  works  greatly  markedly,  but  h\>  brush  work  was  not  m> 
influenced  the  English  school  of  portrait  broad  as  Reynolds's,  nor  was  his  style  quite 
painting  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Gains-  so  dignified.  He  stooped  to  the  pretty  more 
borough,  etc.  and  the  English  school  is  often.  His  "Duchess  ^i  Devonshire" 
splendidly  represented  in  the  Morgan  col-  many  of  the  traits  of  Lawrence'-  "Miss 
lection.  Besides  the  Reynolds  we  reproduce  Farren"  subject  it  is  supremely  charm- 
there  i-  his  dignified  portrait  of  the  "  Duchess  ing,  but,  unluckily, as  a  canvas  it  has  evidently 
of  Gloucester,"  somewhat  faded  in  color,  been  90  "restored"  that  it  must  rank  much 
but   lirniK    brushed    in.  below  the  Lawrence. 


SCENE  OF  A  WRECK  DUE  TO  HIGH   SPEED  AT  CROSS-OVERS 

ne  well-b  laintained.  but  short  cross-overs  from  ther.       After   several 

accidents  due  to  taking  them  at  high  speed  in  disobedience  of  signals  and  orders,  the  ci  on  this 

railway  are  being  lengthened. — From  report  of  Public  Commission  of  Connecticut.) 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— 
A  "SAFETY  FIRST"  CAMPAIGN 

BY    HERBERT  T.  WADE 


THE  strife  |uency  with  which  fatal 

an<  ur  on  i 

the  n    railway-,    and    the 

ordinary  record  ind  injuries 

lent  to  their  operation  are  matter-  that 

attention  through- 
out the  L'i  •  that  there  i- 
anythin.  ilties 
that  to  time  <  hronicled  by  the 
tor  lontf  have  they  '•■  nsid- 
ered  f  op- 
t»ut  it  i                            I  bat  -u<  h  a 
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for  it-  improvement. 

and  in  othei  to  mani- 

ind  in  this  t hey  are  ' 
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'her    1 1 


That  safety  on  the  railways  i-  a  matter  of 
gravity  requires  hut  few  of  the  manystatis- 

i  mipiled  on  this  subject  clearly  to  demon- 
strate. During  twenty-four  years,  tor  which 
complete  statistics  are  available,  there  have 
been    [88,037   persons   killed  and    1,395,618 

ins  injured  on  the  railroad-  of  the  United 
Mati  I        '         I  'en    minute-    during    thi- 

quartcr-century  one  person  has  been  killed 
or  injured  with  ceaseless  regularity,  and  civil 

in,  with  it-  legislation,  invention,  and 
effii  ieiK  y  studies,  has  done  little  if  anything  to 
-top  a  slaughter  thai  is  comparable  with  war. 
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all  not  connected  with  the  movement  of  loco-  president  arc  now  alive.  They  realize  their 
motives  or  cars  on  rails,  such  in  fact  as  would  shortcoming,  and  though  often  making  ex- 
be  common  to  any  industry.  The  employees  cuses  more  or  less  plausible,  they  know  that 
killed  on  duty  numbered  2920  and  the  in-  defects  in  line  and  equipment,  speeds  in  excess 
jured  40, 1  -'o,  while  the  casualties  of  em-  of  strength  of  track  and  roadway,  careless- 
ployees  not  on  duty  aggregated  315  killed  ness  in  operatiqn,  and  poor  conditions  of 
and  959  injured.  Passengers  to  the  number  maintenance  are  responsible  for  many  disas- 
of  139  were  killed  in  train  accidents  and  ters.  Rules  warning  against  unsafe  speeds 
9391  were  likewise  injured,  while  other  have  been  promulgated,  speed  recorders  have 
causes  were  responsible  for  170  killed  and  been  introduced  into  the  cabs  of  locomotives, 
6995  injured.  Trespassers  to  the  number  of  and  the  various  engineers  are  constantly 
5434  were  killed,  9]  of  them  in  train  acci-  testing  materials,  particularly  rails,  inspect- 
dents,  and  5687  were  injured,  151  of  these  ing  track  and  roadway,  while  curves  and 
suffering  in  train  accidents.  Persons,  other  grades  an-  being  reduced,  new  signals  in- 
than  passengers  and  employees,  not  trespass-  stalled,  and  various  measures  looking  for  in- 
ing  who  experienced  casualties  aggregated  creased  safety  taken. 
1  [98  killed  and  502^  injured,  of  whom  1  ^  of 

those  killed  and  277  of  the  injured  suffered  in  FATALITIES    ro  TRESPASSERS 
train  accidents. 

Spread  before  the  public  in  various  reports  To  explain  or  place  the  responsibility  for 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  American  railway  accidents  it.  is  desirable' to 
and  enlarged  upon  by  the  newspapers,  as  are  consider  not  only  the  extraordinary  totals, 
such  statistics,  a  general  feeling  prevails  that  but  separately  the  various  classes  into 
the  standard  of  safety  on  American  railways  which  the  casualties  are  grouped.  Everyday 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe  is  strik-  fourteen  people  in  the  United  State-  are 
ingly  low,  and  that  it  is  becoming  lower  each  killed  while  trespassing,  but  this  is  through 
year.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  no  fault  of  the  railways,  whose  right  of  way 
while  much  remains  to  be  done  to  provide  is  not  a  highway,  but  private  property,  sub- 
increased  safety  for  passengers  and  railway  ject  to  the  same  rules  and  protection  as  the 
employees  in  the  United  States,  no  blanket  property  of  an  individual. 
indictment  can  be  brought,  based  on  Euro-  In  the  twenty  years  from  1S00-1009,  in- 
pean  experience.  The  problem,  such  as  it  is,  elusive,  fatalities  to  trespassers  constituted 
is  plainly  American.  The  fundamental  cir-  5,}.o<)  per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  on  the 
cumstances  are  entirely  different  and  the  railways  of  the  United  S  In  this  period 
conditions  are  in  no  way  comparable.  Amer-  [63,17]  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  86,733 
ican  temperament,  American  manners,  mor-  were  trespassers,  nor  has  the  situation  shown 
als,  and  methods  of  government  are  not  less  any  improvement  as  the  101:  statistics 
concerned  than  American  ideas  of  railway  quoted  above  show,  since  they  form  52  per 
engineering  and  operation.  In  median-  cent,  of  the  total  fatalities  ol  that  year, 
ical  equipment  many  American  railways  are  In  Chicago,  where  track  elevation  has  pro- 
superior  to  those  of  Europe.  Nowhere  in  the  ceeded  at  a  cost  of  S70, 000,000  to  the  present 
world  have  appliance.,  for  safe-guarding  rail-  time,  trespassing  in  violation  of  the  law 
way  transportation  been  so  highly  developed  ,  takes  place  on  the  elevated  structures  to  such 
as  in  this  country,  states  the  critical  Block  a  degree  that  the  railways  have  to  maintain 
Signal  and  Train  Control  Hoard  of  the  Inter-  a  special  police  service.  In  their  efforts  here, 
state  Commerce  Commission.  "Our  problem  and  it  is  true  at  other  places  also,  they  do  not 
is  essentially  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  receive  the  support  of  the  magistrates,  for  in 
must  be  solved  in  the  light  of  conditions  exist-  one   three-months"   period   of    $39   arrested 

ing  here,"  says  Commissioner  McChord.  and  but   07  were  punished. 

the  slightest   examination  of  the  mailer  will 

convince  any  investigator  that  he  is  correct.  accidents   vt  gradi    crossings 

Hut    demands    for    adequate    and    efficient 

transportation  often  have  outstripped  means  It   may  be  urged  that  many  accidents  bc- 

for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  mate-  fall  those  who  are  not  trespassing  and  who 

rial  equipment,  and  as  a  result  on  many  lines  may   have   legitimate   business   on    railway 

much  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  adequate  property,  such  as  highway  m  s^in^.  etc    In 

Safety   in  travel.  loi.1     those    suffering    casualties    who    wire 

I      this  need  of  increased  safety  tin-  more  neither  passengers  nor  employees  but    were 

enlightened   railway  men   from  operative  t<>  not    trespassers    included    1198    killed,    and 
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VI  RECKED  BY   BAD  TRACK' 

-lerailment  w>  ie  person  ojured.      "Tl 

cident  was  caused  by  the  ba/'  'liable  th< 

be  carried  on   in  safet 
after  acci'i- 


502 ^  injured,  of  whom   1  e  lulled 

injured  in  train  ;•.  It  i.  in  this 
group  that  accident  jure. 
and  though  such  calamit:  ill  t<><>  fre- 
quent and  there  -hould  be  do  abatement  in 
abolishing  such  <  r  are  not 
>!<•  for  as  mat  night 
!.     In  the  .v  period    1 
1900                      4800  [>•  lied  and 
•1  injur' 

Of 
frade 

•  ill'  d  .it 
<>th«r  points  all  d  >>i  this  num- 


killed  at  1  x jit*  1 


tin  r 

tin  r 
'k. 


and  are  indeed  serious,  yet  they  arc  matters 
for  which  the  general  public  rather  than  the 
railway-  i  responsible,  and  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently aroused  they  will  But  more 
important  are  those  accidents  i<>  employees 
and;  rs  connected  with  the  moving  of 
trains.  Many  of  these  are  unavoidable  and 
of  their  occurring  is  a  proper  ri^k 
in<  ident  to  the  business.  There  are,  of  •  ourse, 
of  roadbed  and  tra<  k  due  t<> 
landslides,  floods,  washouts,  etc.,  which  <»<  ur 
suddenly  and   unexpectedly   and    which  are 

ir  mountainous 
( ounl  illy  whei  lii )  01 
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error-  of  employees,  such  as  failures  to  obey 
orders  or  signals  to  keep  clear  of  superior 
trains,  improper  flagging,  and  failure  t<>  con- 
trol speed  at  dangerous  points,  while  errors 
of  train  dispatchers  or  telegraph  operators 
were  responsible  for  six  accidents,  and  to 
errors  of  block  signal  operators  or  towermen 
in  giving  improper  signals  were  due  four 
accidents. 


POOR    1KACK.    AND    IIK.il    SPEEDS 


STUDYING    A    DEFECTIVE    RAIL 

(Polished  surface  of  fragment  of  the  rails,  howing  fissure  in 
in  the  web,  used  for  metallurgical  study) 

collisions    AND   DERAILMENTS 

The  two  most  striking  classes  of  railway 

accidents  in  the  United  States  are  collisions 
and  derailments.  The  gravity  of  these  acci- 
dents may  be  appreciated  by  the  following 
table  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  showing  train  accidents  in  the 
United  Slates  for  four  years: 

KJ1J       lljll        XQIO    UjiHj 

Collisions   .                          5.483  5.605  5,8614,411 
Damage  to  cars,  en 

gines  and  road              *4..W>  4,302  4.<>-<)  ,>.i<x> 

Killed  in  collisions .. .        578  136  433     ,,4.2 

Derailments                       B.2I5  6,260  5,9185,259 
Damage  in  cars,  en 

ginesandroad              *7.*97  '-oS"  5,1954.372 

Killed  in  derailments.       394  ,;j<)  340     264 

I'ni.ii  collisions  .mil  de- 
railments. 13,865  II  ,865  1  1 . 7 7*>  ').<>7<> 

I  >amag<                       '  1 1 ,527  9,852  g  824 

Killed   .                               77_'  785  77,;       606 
*1  >amage  in  1  housands  ol  dollai - 

Up  to  September   1.    [012,  eights-one  -cri- 

ous  accidents  had  been  investigated  by  the 
Interstate  Commission  through  its  technical 
experts.     Forty  nine  of  these  were  collisions 

and   thirty-one  derailments      Of   the   thirty 
one  derailment-,  fourteen  were  either  directly 
or   indirect  ly   caused   by   bad    track   and    five 

of  them  were  probably  due  to  excessive 
-peed  in  violation  of  existing  speed  restric- 
tions. In  three  cases  the  track  was  obviously 
unsafe  for  operation,  even  at  low  speed-,  and 

in  one  case  the  derailment  occurred  on 
Straighl  Hack  while  the  train  was  running 
at   about   thirty  miles  per  hour.     Forty-eight 

oi   the  forty-nine  collisions  were  caused   by 


Defective  roadway  in  1012  was  responsible 

for  1N77  accidents,  in  which  102  were  killed 
and  2,766  injured.  A  track  may  be  badly 
laid  on  a  poorly  constructed  bed;  the  rails 
themselves  may  be  defective  in  design  or  in 
manufacture,  yet  such  deficiencies  may  be 
comparative  and  relative,  and  develop  to  a 
dangerous  degree  only  when  traffic  is  oper- 
ated at  an  excessive  speed  for  the  particular 
track  or  where  trains  of  undue  weight  are 
used.  Nevertheless  the  failure  of  rail-  in  the 
tracks  is  a  growing  evil,  as  is  indicated  by 
statistics.  In  1002  then-  were  78  accident- 
due  to  broken  rails:  in  1012.  363;  or  a  total 
of  2,422  in  eleven  years.  In  1912  such  acci- 
dents were  responsible  for  52  deaths  and  in- 
juries to  1,065,  al1('  damage  to  road  and 
equipment  and  cost  oi  clearing  wrecks.  aggre- 
gating  $2,836,242. 

During    the    exceedingly    cold    winter   of 
mi  1 -1  2  there  were  many  rail  failure.-,  and  in- 
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HIGH-SPEED  AND  HEAVY  TRAIN  ON   A  CURVE 

iewofdera  rail  and  n 

nr.K  of  rai'.s  under  liiwh  Bpeed,  and  hea>  y  tr.. 


made  of  rail-  already  in  p 

tied   the  fact  that   the  older  desigt 

wen  defective  in  many  ii  In  an 

examination  of  the  rail  fracture-  on  the  II  r- 
riman  lines  and  their  relation  to  the  tempera- 
ture, it  was  found  that  the  So-pound  and  90- 
[K>und    r  th    the   American  y   of 

Civil    Engineei  1  lion    showed    an 

number  of  failures  in  the  cold  months 
1010,  and  [911  double  or  treble  the 
num  in  the  warm  month-.     On 

i her  hand,  the  more  recenl  90-pound 
tion  of  the  American    kailw.i         \  ition 

showed  no  greater  number  of  failure-  in  the 

•r  than   in   the   irarm   month'-,  and   was 

le--  tha  1  very 

rail    th.r  in  fully 

•itire  question  i-  being 
inrl  th<  mditions  of  manu- 

enfon  - 

ird- 
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axles,  brake  rigging,  draft  gear,  couplers,  etc., 
all  contribute  to  the  record,  which  in  [912 
amounted    1  . :    accidents,    in    which    68 

were  killed  and  1107  injured.  'This  was  the 
greatest  number  ever  recorded  by  the  Inter- 

1     mmen  e  ( Commission. 
Where  a  derailment  occurs,  or  .1  collision, 
it  i-  the  wooden  cars  thai  suffer  the  most, 
and  many  a  fatality  has  resulted  thai  would 

been  avoided  had  steel  car-  been  used. 

That  legislation  should  be  had  t<>  require  their 

was    recommended    by    the    interstate 

Commerce  Commission  in  ii~  annual  reports 

for  ioi  1  and    [9]  ■  and  b)                I  State  Tail- 
or public  sen  i<  c  imi 

Hut   the  railways  th  alive  to 

den  can  and  1  as 

•  in  n                 permit,  on   many  lines  they 

are  being  replai  ed   by  tb  I,  oi   .it 

by  those  with  steel  undcrfra  hi<  h 
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l  \i  i  IV     li;\('K    CAUSING    AN    ACCIDENT 

of  trade  on  which  a  train  n  us  der 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour.      Note  irregulsi  f  ti<--.  poor 

ion  of  road  bed.  lack  of  soil  rotten  ties  from 

which   spikes   have  pulled.      One  •  killed   and 

twenty-five  passengers  injured  in  this  acod) 

ican  railroading  is  now  face  to  face  with  the 
more  important  human  factor  which  never 
has  received  adequate  attention. 

Mil      HUMAN     I  II  MINT 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  wrecks  for 
which  the  same  explanations,  one  cannot  say 
excuses,  must  be  offered.  As  Commissioner 
McCbord  has  pertinently  stated,  "There  i-  a 
dreary  monotony  in  the  sameness  of  the 
reported  causes  of  these  accidents.  Year 
after  year  derailments  and  collisions  due  to 
identical  causes  are  reported."  And  for 
must  of  these  the  failure  has  been  ill  the 
human  element. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
when  it  investigated  the  49  serious  collisions, 
of  which  4N  were  caused  by  errors  of  em- 
ployees, found  that  33  occurred  on  roads 
operated  under  the  train-order  system  and 
15  on  roads  under  the  block  system.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  mechanical  de- 
vices are  not  of  themselves  guarantees  o\ 
safety  bul  must  be  supplemented  by  individ- 
ual care  and  responsibility. 

Nevertheless,  mechanical  devices  should 
be  employed  wherever  possible  tO  facilitate 
operation  and  not  only  to  make  the  work  of 
employees  surer,  but  automatically  to  check 

them,  and  they  have  proved  their  value  be- 
yond  question.      The  best    method,  and  one 

recommended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  to  insisi  upon  the  protection 
<>i  all  tracks  by  an  efficient  block-signal  svs- 
tern,  keeping  all  trains  certain  intervals  apart, 

and  where  the  traffic  warrants  it  by  an  inter- 


locking system.  Hut  the  block-signal 
tern,  unless  jn  connection  with  the  auto- 
matic train  stop  described  below,  dues  nut 
eliminate  entirely  the  human  factor,  and 
it  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
good  discipline  and  skilful  operation,  but 
it  does  reduce  the  dangers  to  a  mini- 
mum and  effectively  protects  the  various  lines. 

AUTOMATIC    IK AI\    s|..ps 

The  block-signal  system  at  best  merely  in- 
dicates and  it  has  been  argued  extensively 
that  some'  form  of  automatic  train  stop  would 
prevent  collisions  where  engineers  had  pa 
danger  signals,  either  inadvertently  or  in 
disobedience  of  their  indications.  In  many 
quarters  there  has  been  a  demand  for  the  im- 
mediate installation  of  such  automatic  train 
stops,  and  their  successful  performance  on 
various  subway  and  elevated  lines  has  been 
urged  in  their  behalf. 

The  Block  Signal  and   Train  Control  Hoard 
of  the   Interstate  Comma  unission  in 

its  report  of  December  jo,  101 1,  after  a  1 
ful  examination  of  the  various  devices  in  use 
in    this    country    and    abroad    approved    the 
general  method' and  stated: 

The  information  obtained  From  test  ther 

with  knowledge  of  the  general  state  of  development 

of   tin-  art    of   automatic   train  control,    leads   the 
board  to  conclude  thai  there  are  several  typ 
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apparatus  and  methods  of  appli- 
cation which,  if  put  to  use  by 
railways,  would  quickly  develop 
to  a  degree  of  efficiency  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  reasonable 
demands.  Such  devices  proper- 
ly installed  and  maintained 
would  add  materially  to  safety 
in  the  operation  of  trains.  In 
man>-  situations  under  condi- 
tions existing  in  this  country, 
the  board  is  convinced  that  the 
use  of  automatic  train  stops  is 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  trains. 

Of  course  it  is  realized  that 
much  further  experimenta- 
tion is  needed  before  a  satis- 
factory device  can  be  evolved 
for  all  railway  lines.  The 
feeling  has  been  growing  that 
such  a  step  is  necessary  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  its  formal 
report  of  the  accident  at 
Westport,  Conn.,  on  October 
3,  IQ12,  said,  "Railroads 
ought  to  unitedly  experiment 
v  ith    the    automatic    train 

:  i  until  a  device  of  practi- 
cability for  general  use  shall 
be  evolved 

The  automatic  stop  i 
practical  and  successful  i 
and   the  exj>erience  of   the 
B     ton  Elevated,  the  Inter- 
borough  RapidTran-it  Com* 
paay    of    '  York,    the 

.  &  Manhattan  Rail- 
way in  the  Hudson  River 
tube-  and  the  Pennsylvania 
in     it-     electrical     secti' 


• 


IP    \M)    SIGNALS    i\    IHI     \l  w     VOR1      SUBWAY 
(Atr  I  nnr]  Automatic  Train  York  Sub- 

If  the  motorman 
stop 
is  *a. 

i  .1 1  5  mo  . 


about  New  York,  and  especially  in  the  tun- 
nel- under  the  rivers,  was  mentioned.     All  of 
e  lines  handle  a  vast  traffic  at  small  lie. id 
way  and  without  delay;   in  fact,  in  the  \< 
York  BUbway  l  I IIH  under   a 

headway  so  low  as  one  minute  and  forty- 
three  seconds,  and  more  than  a  million 

day    an-    handled,    some    time 
four'  horn  .ire  ( .ii  lie. I  iii  expre     t  rain  -. 

protected  by  t he  .iutoin.it it    »top  in  coi 
tion  with  the  automi  I  •  m. 

It  mi,  t  be  admitted,  howe>  ei .  thai  1 1 
tri|)  i'd  with  1  lie 

tomatii     bl  rnala 

■  d    ill  In  i     in    .i 
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this  or  some  other  form  tan  be  developed  to  .1 
point  of  practical  usefulness  and  absolute 
surety. 

In  the  electric  railway  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
a  device  is  in  use  whereby  an  arm  extend- 
ing out  from  a  semaphore  post  breaks  a  glass 
tube  on  the  roof  of  the  motor  car  which  per- 
mits air  to  escape  from  the  brakepipe. 

[S  mi    AUTOMATIC  STOP  DESIRABLE? 

The  questions,  however,  are  brought  up 
immediately,  Are  such  devices  in  the  interest 
of  good  railroading  and  will  they  not  tend  to 
weaken  the  skill  and  responsibility  of  the 
engineer,  who  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  efficient  of  railway  employ 
Will  not  his  status,  and  incidentally  his  sal- 
ary, be  reduced  toward  the  level  of  the  sub- 
way and  elevated  engineer,  or  motorman, 
who,  as  a  cynical  manager  remarked  with  a 
degree  of  exaggeration  at  the  time  of  a  strike, 
could  be  reproduced  with  some  two  horn 
training?  If  an  engineer  is  going  to  disregard 
signals,  is  he  competent  to  handle  a  train 
with  its  many  lives,  and  if  he  is  constantly 
checked  up  automatically,  will  he  develop 
the  skill,  keenness,  and  self-reliance  neces- 
sary to  his  work?  The  operating  men  on  the 
railways  are  by  no  means  a  unit  in  favor  of 
automatic  train  stops  and  emergency  brakes, 
nor  are  such  individualists  as  Mr.  J.O.  Pagan, 
the  author  of  "Confessions  of  a  Signalman,-' 
and  many  of  the  representatives  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  who 

see  in  their  introduction  the  opening  wedge 
toward  the  automatic  operation  of  trains  and 
a  system  of  central  control. 

\Ki.    mi     l  VBOH    ONIONS   TO    Hi  \Mi  ? 

With  the  responsibility  for  so  many  acci- 
dents placed  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  em- 
ployees, it  is  not  strange  thai  the  status  and 
t  he  influences  of  their  brotherhoods  and  Other 
labor  organizations  should  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion. On  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
growing  strength  of  the-  railway  brotherhoods 

has  sen  ed  to  weaken  discipline  by  preventing 
the    discharge   of   offending    members   and 

by    rendering    the    exercise    of   authority    by 

subordinate  officials  more  difficult.  Further- 
more, it  is  urged  that  in  raising  the  general 
standard  <>f  employees  the  spirit  of  individ- 
ualism and  individual  responsibility  has  been 

in  large  part  diminished,  so  that  the  railroads 

have  large  groups  of  mediocre  men  where 

they  need  in  the  more  responsible  positions 
the  services  of  men  of  considerable  initiative. 


responsibility,  and  dependence.  This  is  the 
argument  advanced  by  a  large  number  of 
operating  officials  who  claim  that  railroads 
can  only  be  ruled  by  autocratic  exercise  of 
authority  and  complete  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  and  discipline  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  other  officer  concerned. 

Men  of  this  type  look  upon  the  growth  of 
labor  union,  swith  their  ability  to  make  an 
issue  of  individual  cases  and  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  highest  officials,  as  a  dis- 
tinct menace.  A  very  similar  position  is 
taken  by  -Mr.  Pagan,  and  his  own  opinion  ex- 
pressed publicly  on  many  occasions  is  very 
pessimistic  as  regards  the  present  status  and 
efficiency  of  railway  employees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods 
claim  that  they  have  increased  the  standard 
of  the  individual  workman,  that  they  have 
encouraged  sobriety  and  responsibility,  and 
have  protected  individuals  from  favoritism 
and  dislike  on  the  part  of  superintends 
whose  unrestricted  authority  might  mean  the 
development  of  a  personal  machine  under  his 
control  with  as  unfortunate  results  to  the 
railway  as  to  the  men.  The  spirit  of  stand- 
ardizing they  may  have  carried  to  an  extreme 
in  many  case-,  but  they  have  also  main- 
tained a  reasonable  degree  oi  efficiency  and 
usually  their  conduct  of  labor  disputes  has 
been  carried  on  at  a  high  plane.  At  all  events 
in  most  cases  the  railway  brotherhood  seems 
to  have  the  support  of  the  general  public 
and  whatever  their  merits  or  demerits  are 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  one  that 
the  railroads  can  ill  afford  to  antagonize,  since 
it  is  one  that  they  are  unable  to  eliminate. 

SHOULD     RAILWAY     WORKERS     Bl      EXAMINED 

AND    l  l'  I  NSJ  D? 

America    has  not    yet    government   owner- 
ship oi  railways,  but   government   control   is 

beginning  to  play  an  important  part,  and  it 

does  not  require  great  imagination  to  foresee 
the  time  when  railway  workers  may  be  exam- 
ined and  licensed  just  as  physicians  and  many 
other  professions  and  trades  whose  activities 
concern  the  entire  community.  If  in  the 
public  estimation  railway  employees  need 
regulation  they  will  soon  receive  it,  to  jut: 
from  the  present   temper  of  the  people,  and 

as  this  unquestionably  will  become  a  Federal 

matter  it  doubtless  will  be  done  with  such 
thoroughness  and  uniformity  as  i-  involved  in 
the  licensing  of  pilots  and  marine  engineers, 
with  corresponding  penalties  forshortcomings. 

Hut  aside  from  tin-  responsibility  of  the 
railway  employee  to  the  public  for  its  safety 

there  are  other  points  to  he  considered.     It  is 
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A  WOODEN  CAR  IN  A  REAR-END  COLLISION 

•  nd  collision  where  I  ••  passem  and  eighty-six  passengers  and  two  employees  injured. 

f  engineman  I  rned  by  block  signals  and  failure  of  flagman  to  us<    signal  torp 

len  coach,  whose  fragn.  een  in  fort-ground.     Contrast  thi 

steel  cars  in  other  photographs) 


the  emp  ho  most  often  is  killed  or  in- 

jured.   Hi>  life  i-  no  less  \>r^<  ious  to  him  than 
'  her  men,  and  notwithstanding  insurance 
and  benefit  systems  of  the  railways  or  of  the 
railway  Ial>or  01  the  death  or  in- 

capacity of  an  individual  mea:  ious  I"  S 

to  his  family.     If  the  number  of  ca^ualtie> 

vill  be  a  corresponding 
in  the  amount  of  ti 
I  jr  it  means  that  if  an  experienced 

emp  killed  or  incapacitated  bis  t 

by  om  i<  i  <  id  and 

led,  at   least   for  a  ti 

peditiou  \n   efiu  ienl 

emp'  to  tin-  railway  no 

and  ••■•itli  <  ha 

important  than  <  ttr. 

,id  inju 


i  .1 


'i 'i' 


I  1 1, 

f<»r   the 


abolition  of  the  link-and-pin  coupler,  for  a 
standard  height  of  draw  bar,  for  grabirons 
on  freight  cars,  and  for  power  brakes  on  loco- 
motives and  cars,  with  the  result    that   mi 
March  2,  1893,  the  first  Safety  Appliance 
ad   was  passed,  which  provided  for  pi 
brakes  and  the  use  of  automata  couplers.    A 
liable  amount  of  time,  which  was  twice 
did,  was  provided  for  the  provisions  of 
tin-  ,nt  to  go  into  effect  ami  supplementary 
at  in<  reased  protet  tion  and 
iii<   powers  to  t lie  1  ommis  ion,  have 
d.      Inspei  1  ion    ami    prose<  ution 
by  the  Interstate  ( !omm< 
Commission  t"  tatutea 

and  t  In   n  ult  3  I1.1  ctl)   briu  ti- 

<  ial.       I  ing  to  (  oiiiini     ion.  r   M« 

Chord,  from  11  tli<  re  ha    been 

Ml    Ihr    total    Of 

in  (  oupling  a<  cidi 

rhis 

hile  I' 
nil  time 
the 

(J    ail    Li 

An »  r  the  >lo\< c    had 
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TELESCOPED  IN  A  REAR-END  COLLISION 

(Rear  ion  between  first   .  it&l  rxjir. 

flagman  to  protect  his  train  properly,  and  in  part  by  thi-  action  of  the  train  deapatcher  in  permitting 

md  section  t<>  enter  a  li!<x-k  n  '  by  the  1  • 


been  looked  out  for  by  requiring  proper  ap- 
pliances it  became  evident  that  many  acci- 
dents were  caused  by  working  an  inordinate 
Length  of  time  without  suitable  hours  of  re>t. 
Accordingly  there  was  passed  the  Hours-of- 
Service  law  which,  approved  March  4,  1010, 
limited  hours  of  labor  of  train  men  and  tele- 
graph operators,  the  law  taking  effect  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

s\l  I   i\    COMMITTEES 

Perhaps  one  of  the  mosl  important  agen- 
cies toward  securing  increased  safety  for  pas- 
sengers and  employees  i-  the  active  propa- 
ganda among  railway  men  directed  by  Safety 
committees  where  both  employees  and  oper- 
ating officials  arc  represented.  The  object  of 
tin--  plan  is  to  bring  home  to  various  em- 
ployees the  fact  that  they,  rather  than  the 
stockholder-  or  officials,  are  the  ones  to  lose 

their  lives  and  suffer  Injuries  as  the  results  of 
accidents  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  accidents  are  caused  by 
their  own  carelessness,  negligence,  or  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  "Safety  First"  is  the 
motto    of    these    various    organizations    and 

campaigns,  and  while  the  work  is  mainly 
done  by  representative  employees  the  higher 


officials  take  a  lively  interest  in  it  and  fre- 
quently announce  officially  such  golden 
rules  of  railroading  as.  "  It  is  better  to  cause 
a  delay  than  to  cause  an  accident.'"  At  the 
same  time  they  urge  upon  employees  that  it 
takes  less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than 
to  report  one  and  urge  a  spirit  of  care  and 
thoughtfulness  in  all  operations. 

This  movement,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  participated  in  by  forty-six  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States  with  a  mileage  of 
1  15,297  miles,  has  had  a  most  thorough  test 

on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway, 

where  Mr.  R.  (".  Richards.  General  Claim 
Agent,  Organized  a  series  of  committees  that 

gradually  developed  into  a  system  that  ex- 
tended to  other  railways  and  put  Mr.  Richards 
in  the  fore-front  of  a  movement  that  has  since 
become  national.  On  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western,  beginning  in  1910,  meetings  were 
held.  Iirst  of  the  division  officers  and  foremen, 
to  which  later  the  men  were  in\  ited.  and  then 
on  each  division  safety  committees  were 
organized  with  representatives  of  each  class 
i^i   labor.     An    effective   organization    was 

formed  by  January  1.  ioti.  It  was  made 
plain  that  every  accident  shows  that  a  man. 
roadbed  or  appliance  is  wrong.  Kach  man  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  others  and  each 
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man  performing  his  functions  properly  in- 
creases the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  entire 
system.  Committees  were  formed  with  sim- 
ilar functions,  also  in  the  terminal  yards  and 
shops,  as  accidents  were  occurring  there  as 
well  as  on  the  main  fine,  and  here  again  it  was 
the  men  rather  than  the  bosses  who  were  get- 
ting hurt.  The  members  of  committees  are 
paid  for  their  time  and  expenses  while  at- 
tending the  meetings,  and  making  trips  of 
inspection.  They  are  furnished  with  detailed 
reports  of  the  various  accidents  as  they  occur 
and  any  suggestions  made  by  the  various 
representatives  are  considered  carefully  in 
the  committee  and  if  deemed  desirable  are 
recommended  to  the  proper  officials  for  adop- 
tion. The  campaign  includes  lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, moving  picture  exhibitions  and 
mass  meetings,  and  a  banner  is  awarded 
to  the  division  showing  the  best  record. 

The  success  of  the  safety  committee  move- 
ment on  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
tabular  statement  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents  for  twelve  months  end- 
ing June  30,  191 2,  the  first  year  that  the  plan 
was  in  complete  operation,  as  compared  with 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  19 10,  or  the 
year  before  the  adoption  of  the  safety  com- 
mittee idea. 

PfcR 


1 7  fewer  trainmen  killed,  a  decrease  of 
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This  safety  committee  plan  has  now  re- 
ceived the  general  approval  of  railroads  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
during  the  year  191 2  a  number  of  enthusias- 
tic mass  meetings  were  held  at  various  rail- 
road centers,  such  as  Kansas  City,  Buffalo, 
Jersey  City  and  Harrisburg.  The  ''Safety 
First"  rally  at  Kansas  City  on  October  19, 
was  held  in  the  convention  hall  and  attracted 
some  9000  railway  employees  and  their 
families,  who  came  to  Kansas  City  on  special 
trains  and  exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Addresses  were  made  by  operating  officials, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies did  not  expect  men  to  hazard  either 
their  fives  or  limbs  or  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  passengers  or  to  hazard  the  companies' 
property  in  order  to  avoid  a  delay  or  save 
time  or  expense;  they  wanted  all  rules  ob- 
served. 

That  the  idea  of  the  safety  movement  has 
generally  commended  itself  is  well  testified 
to  by  the  fact  that  even  in  Japan  it  is  being 
considered.  Mr.  Richards  recently  received  a 
letter  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Impe- 
rial Railway  of  Japan,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  seen  a  description  of  the  work  of  the 
North  Western  Railway  Safety  Committees, 
and  if  they  had  been  able  to  successfully 
work  out  the  problem,  the  Japanese  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  any  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  matter,  so  that  the 
plan  could  be  adopted  in  Japan. 

SAFETY  BY  DECREASED  EFFICIENCY 

In  short,  the  entire  question  of  safety  00 
railways  resolves  itself  into  the  mere  question 
of  efficiency.  Efficiency  in  maintenance  and 
operation  with  due  regard  to  both  physical 
and  human  factors  will  cut  down  this  waste  of 
life  and  property.  Economic  motives,  if  not 
others,  must  enforce  thi>  end,  for  in  191] 
the  railways  arc  9tated  to  have  paid  for  in- 
juries   tO    persons    and    loss    and   damage   to 

properly   the    not     inconsiderable    sum 

$60,000,000,  or  2. 10   I"  r  Cent.  Of  their   earn 

f  which  ,0,000  was,  lor  "injurii  - 

to  I" 
'I  he  line  and  equipment   of  the  railroad 

must     be    <>|».  int. lined    at     the 

highest     |»o    ilile     standard,    improvi  menl  1 
being  add<  1  quired,  not  only  by  ord< 

of  railway  comn  i  m  moti 

int.  re  ted  < ■<  onomj  ,    'I  '  till  room  for 

imp  and    a    combination    of    the 

finical  and  theoretical  with  the  i>ra<ti<.il 

[uired  for 

th.  -  h  problem  I  roiihli    , 

automatii   tr..  nd  other  c onditioi 
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CENTRAL  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

Vict    PRESIDENT 
GENERAL    MANAGER 
CHIEF    SURGEON 
ASST    CHIEF    ENGINEER 
GEN    SuPT  MOTIVE  POWER 
GENERAL  CLAWIS  ATTORNEY 
GEN    INSPECTOR  MOTIVE  POWER 
DEPARTMENT 

1 

1 

1 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

CLfUOAL    SUPf  PINTENOtHT   NOHTHEB'I  [ 
OISTBICT    ENGINEEB 
SUPERINTENOtNT  JF  MOTIVE  POwC" 

GENERAL    SUPEPINT'NOENT    CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
O'STRICT   ENGINEER 
SUPERINTENDENT  Of  MOTIVE  POWER 

CCNEBAL    SUPtBWTEHOENT    SOUTHERN   DISTRICT 

OISTBICT     ENG  NEEB 

SuPERiNTE'.                          mvf    POWER 

1 

1 

1 

TWO   DIVISION  SAFETY  COMMITTEES 

FIVE   DIVISION   SAFETY  C0MMITTEE5 

THREE  DIVISION  SAFETY  COMMITTEES 

AS   PER  TYPE  BtlOW 

«Pt«  TYPE  BELOW 

ASPCK  TYPt  ULOw 

Portland  Division 

COAST     DIVISION 

LOS  angElES    Division 

SHASTA    DIVISION 

SACRAMENTO     DIVISION 
SALT    LAKE     DIVISION 
STOCKTON    DIVISION 
WESTERN    DIVISION 

1 

san   joaquin   division 
Tucson   Division 

TYPE  OF  DIVISION  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

SAME     FOB   ALL  DIVISIONS 

SUPERINTENDENT                      1  CONDUCTOR 

ASST.   SUPERINTENDENT        1   LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEER 

DIVISION  ENGINEER                 1   FIREMAN 

MASTER     MECHANIC                      1    YAROMAN 

TRAINMASTER                                    1    TRACKMAN 

CHIEF      DISPATCHER                      1    SIGNALMAN 

1  BRIDGES  a  BUILDINGS  MAN 

I   SHOPMAN 

AST     SUCfl  OTHERS.    FQOM_ElTHCB  HIS  IMMEDIATE    STAFF 

CP    F  =  3M  TXE    BANKS.  AS  THE   SUPERINTENDENT    MAY 

ELECT  TO  APPOINT   FROM    TIME    To   TIME. 

From  I  it  J.:...,,/,   .-if?  Qtustttt 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SAFETY  COMMITTEES  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(On  this  system  n<>  ;  kiilol  or  injured  in  an  accident  in  nearly  four  years) 


which  coming  electrification  may  augment  from  the  sphere  of  politics  and  from  any 
rather  than  diminish.  There  must  be  a  more  repetition  of  the  inefficiency  and  corruption 
thorough  inspection  of  materials,  methods  that  too  often  clouded  their  labors  in  the  past 
and  appliances,  and  a  systematic  study  under  Lei  every  one  endeavor  to  realize  and  ab- 
normal conditions  of  use  as  well  as  immedi-  predate  the  importance  of  safety,  and  most 
ately  after  disastrous  accidents.  All  investi-  of  all  let  the  individual  citizen  in  bis  own  con- 
cations,  whether  by  the  railways  themselves  duct  on  railway  property  and  in  his  influence 
or  by  railway  or  commerce  commissions  and  on  legislation  and  the  administration  of  laws 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  and  appli-  see  that  proper  observance  of  existing  stat- 


ances  conducive  to  in- 
creased safety  should 
n  reive  the  fullest  pub- 
licity, and  public  sen- 
timent should  be 
aroused  in  favor  of 
safety. 

The  efforts  of  em- 
ployees and  operat- 
ing officials  to  this  end 


Detach  before  cashing  check 


No.   24 

Every  employe  should  report  promptly  to  his  Superin- 
tendent,  Foreman,  some  member  of   Safety  Com- 
mittee  or  other   proper    person,   every    unsafe 
condition   or    method.      Postnl   cards   are 
furnished  for  thnt  purpose 

Onti.'l  Sjletj  CommiMct 
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utes  and   regulations 

framed  in  the  interest 
of  all  is  obtained.    1 
the  citizen  appro 
the   spirit  of  coopera- 
tion   t hat     should    in- 
fluence    railway    em- 
ployees   and    officials 
and  realize  that  th 
i    public   utilities 


should  be  recognized  and  the  support  of  stock-  can  be  carried  on  effectively  only  by  such  co- 
holders  and  bondholders  should  be  enlisted  in  operation  and  by  a  sympathetic  and  discrimi- 
all  movements  looking  to  making  railway  Dating  support  of  the  public,  expressed  both 
transportation  safer.  The  improvement  in  individually  in  daily  contact  and  use  of  trans- 
t In  composition  and  efforts  of  state  railway  portation  facilities,  and  in  their  just  and 
or  public  sendee  commissions  should  continue  proper  regulation  through  legislative  and 
and  these  bodies  should  be  removed  absolutely  administrative  channels. 


SUGAR  AND   THE  TARIFF 

BY  A.  G.  ROBINSON 


THE  world's  consumption  of  sugar  in  191 2 
is  reported  as  approximately  16,000,000 
tons,  and  the  production  of  and  for  1913  is 
estimated  at  18,000,000  tons.  Therefore,  the 
probability  is  low  prices  for  the  commodity 
during  the  coming  year,  irrespective  of  possi- 
ble change  in  the  tariff.  The  present  supply 
is  fairly  divided  between  the  product  of 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets.  Cane  is  a  prod- 
uct of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries 
and  beets  are  a  product  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  relation  of  the  two  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  has  been  as  follows: 

WORLD   SUPPLY   OF   SUGAR 


Cane 

Beet 

Total 

Year 

long   tons 

long   tons 

long   tons 

1900-1 

6,183/ 

6,066,939 

12.250,592 

1901-2 

6.279. 7- 

6,913,604 

13.193.346 

1902-3 

6,263,941 

S  75    720 

12,020,661 

i9°3-4 

6,234.- 

6.089,468 

12,323,671 

I904-5 

;So 

11,513,262 

1905-6 

731165 

7.216.060 

13.947.225 
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sents  the  difference  between  the  laid-down, 
duty-paid  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar.  The  sum 
covers  the  cost  of  converting  the  raw  sugar 
into  the  finished,  marketable  product;  the 
shrinkage  occurring  in  that  process;  the 
overhead  charges;  the  cost  of  selling,  pack- 
ing, distributing,  and  all  else.  For  all  this, 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  621  o  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  leaving  an  average  of  approximately 
25  cents  to  cover  depreciation,  improvements, 
and  dividends.  In  brief,  on  raw  material 
costing  an  average  of  about  $4,  plus  refin- 
ing cost  and  general  charges  of  business,  the 
refiners  make  a  nominal  profit  of  some  25 
cents,  or  a  margin  of  a  little  more  than  5  per 
cent.  These  are  facts  of  public  record,  open 
to  any  investigator,  and  they  appear  to  dis- 
pute the  commonly  accepted  notion  of  extor- 
tionate profits  on  the  part  of  the  refiners. 
The  profits  of  the  producers  of  beet  sugar 
are  less  readily  measured  because  of  wide  dif- 
ference in  reported  cost  of  production  in  dif- 
ferent mills.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Com- 
pany, of  Colorado,  reports  an  average 
of  3.76  cents  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
Owosso  Company,  in  Michigan,  reports  4.48 
cents  in  1910.  A  California  concern  reports 
its  cost  as  2.7  cents.  \n  expert  statistician,  a 
specialisl  in  beet  sugar,  estimates  the  cost  as 
averaging  3.67  cent-  for  beel  sugar  ready  for 

the  marl:  1  1 .  ,\>  the  whole-. tie  price  of  n  fined 
sugar  has  averaged  a  little  less  than  4.0  cents 
for  the  last  ten  years,  it  would  appear  thai 
the  profit  margin  of  the  beel  people  is  much 
tnder  than  thai  of  the  refiners  of  cane  >ugar. 
On  a  basis  of  in  1  ,  the-  u 

imption  of  the  United  for  the  1 1  t 

thirty  years  has  been  as  folio 
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in  the  duty.  Candy,  condensed  milk,  sweet- 
ened biscuit,  jams,  jellies,  canned  goods,  and 
other  market  preparations  in  which  sugar  is  a 
more  or  less  important  ingredient,  would  sell 
at  no  lower  price  with  sugar  on  the  free  list 
than  they  do  now.  The  effect  of  reduction 
on  a  pound  of  candy  or  biscuit,  on  a  can  of 
condensed  milk,  or  a  glass  or  jar  of  preserves, 
is  so  inconsiderable  in  the  total  cost  that  no 
change  in  retail  prices  would  follow  change  in 
the  tariff. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  world-output 
of  sugar  is  required  to  supply  the  demand  in 
the  United  States,  now  approximately  3,500,- 
000  tons,  or  a  little  less  than  8,000,000,000 
pounds  annually.  This  represents  a  four- 
fold increase  in  a  generation.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  present  prices  of  the  commodity 
are  about  half  what  they  were  thirty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  this  enor- 
mous increase  in  consumption  is  attributable 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers, 
but  while  the  estimated  44.000,000  people  in 
the  country  in  1S75  consumed  an  average  of 
forty-three  pounds  per  capita,  the  estimated 
96,000,000  of  the  present  time  consume  more 
than  eighty-one  pounds.  Fortunately,  sugar 
is  a  commodity  that  can  be  produced  in  prac- 
tically limitless  quantity.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  demand  and  of  a  reasonable  profit 
on  its  production.  It  is  purely  a  product  of 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  and  neither  the 
cane  nor  the  beet,  as  far  as  their  sugar  con- 
tent is  concerned,  take  anything  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  grown.  By  continuous 
planting,  the  soil  in  which  the  cane  and  the 
beet  are  grown  reaches  a  condition  known  to 
soil  chemists  as  "tired";  the  plant  gets 
smaller  and  less  vigorous,  but  it  goo  on 
forming  sucrose  as  long  as  the  SUD  shines  on 
it  and  the  rain  falls  on  it. 

(  ir  v's    \m  w  1  \GE 

To  most  laymen,  the  tariff  on  sugar  i<  a 
mystery  which  they  have  neither  time  nor 
interest  to  unravel.  To  most  of  us.  the  para- 
graph in  the  tariff  law  reading.  "Sugars  not 
above  number  sixteen  Dutch  Standard  in 
color,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above 
seventy-five  degrees,  ninety-five  one  hun- 
dredths of  one  cent  per  pound  "  and  SO  forth, 
might  as  well  be  printed  in  Sanskrit.  It 
means  nothing  to  the  uninitiated.  It  need 
not  be  explained  lure  in  all  its  details.  Be- 
fore the  polariscope  was  invented  as  a  means 
of  testing  the  quality  of  sugar,  a  color 
was  used  for  that  purpose  andpurit)  was  de- 
termined by  a  sel  of  color  standards.    The 


polariscope  is  more  scientific  and  accurate. 
Seventy-five  degrees  by  that  test  means  75 
per  cent,  purity  for  the  raw  sugar,  a  grade  of 
which  practically  none  is  imported.  Much 
the  greater  part  of  our  imports  is  ninety-six 
degrees  by  polariscope  test,  or  96  per  cent, 
in  purity.  Seventy-five  degrees  is  the  tariff 
basis,  with  an  additional  charge  of  thirty- 
five  one  thousandths  of  a  cent  for  each 
degree  above  that.  On  that  basis,  the  tariff 
rate  on  the  ninety-si.x  degree  sugars,  com- 
monly called  "centrifugals,"  is  1.6S5  cent-  a 
pound.  Cuban  sugars,  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  December,  1903,  are  given  a  20  per 
cent,  reduction,  making  the  rate  on  ninety- 
six  degree  Cuban  centrifugals  1.348  cents  a 
pound.  Few  other  sugars  are  now  imported 
except  from  our  non-contiguous  territories, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  all  of  those  enter  free  of  duty  subject 
only  to  a  limitation  of  Philippine  sugar-  to 
the  free  entry  of  300,000  tons  a  year.  The 
sum  of  .337  of  a  cent  marks  the  advantage  of 
Cuban  sugar  over  that  of  Java,  Peru,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
sum  of  1.685  cents  marks  the  advantage  of 
domestic  and  insular  producers  over  all  com- 
petition except  that  of  Cuba,  in  which  the 
domestic  and  insular  advantage  is  1.348 
cents  a  pound. 

THE  DIT<  II   STANDARD  WORKS  NO  DETRIM1  \  1 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Dutch 
Standard,  and  its  removal  is  urgently  de- 
manded by  a  few  who  appear  not  to  under- 
stand its  exact  place  and  influence.  The 
belief  of  such  seems  to  be  that  the  Dutch 
Standard  prevents  the  distribution  of  a  sugar 
familiar  to  them  in  their  younger  da\ 
sweet,  soft,  yellowish  sugar,  cheaper  in  price 
than  the  white  granulated,  and  widely  used 
in  American  kitchens  forty  or  more  years  ago. 
The  belief  is  entirely  mistaken.  Those 
sugars,  like  the  old-fashioned  New  Orleans 
and  Porto  Rico  molasses,  now  practically  out 
of  the  market,  were  the  product  of  a  method 
of  making  sugar  that  lias  been  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  improved  devices  that 
do  not  and  can  not  produce  either  such  sugar 
or  the  old  time  molasses.  Neither  the  tariff, 
nor  the  refmer-,  nor  the  color  test  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  that  matter,  and 
the  restoration  of  such  sugars  by  any  form  of 
legislation  is  utterly  impossible.  The  notion 
that  the  removal  of  the  Dutch  Statu 
would  bring  into  the  market  a  supply  of 
usable  unrefined  sugar  at  low  price-  i<  equally 

fallacious.      Nothing    could    come    into    the 
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market  with  that  standard  removed  that  is  Russians  ail  use  it.  It  is  coming  into  con- 
not  already  on  the  market  to  a  present  possi-  stantly  greater  use  in  this  country.  From 
ble  extent  of  about  1,200,000  tons  of  cane  the  73,000  tons  produced  in  1900,  the  domes- 
sugar  from  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  tic  output  of  beet  sugar  has  increased  to  an 
and  the  Philippines.  Hah  a  dozen  refineries  estimated  625,000  tons  at  the  present  time, 
now  sell  an  unrefined  sugar  to  those  who  It  is  reported  that  $100,000,000  is  invested 
want  it,  at  prices  about  one  cent  a  pound  be-  in  the  business.  The  census  of  1909  shows 
low  the  price  of  refined.  Or,  wanting  it  in  364,000  acres  planted  in  sugar  beets  that 
quantities,  any  one  can  buy  ninety-six  degree  year,  or  nearly  600  square  miles.  The  value 
centrifugals  at  the  price  paid  by  the  refiners,  of  the  crop,  as  beets  for  sale  to  the  sugar 
There  is  no  refiner's  monopoly  of  such  im-  mills,  was  $20,000,000.  They  are  grown  in 
ports,  and  grocers  or  canners  or  shoemakers  twenty  different  States,  with  Colorado  lead- 
can  bid  against  the  refiners  just  as  the  refiners  ing  in  acreage  and  ton  production;  and  with 
bid  against  one  another  for  their  require-  Michigan  and  California  practically  tied 
ments.  On  my  table  as  I  write  this,  there  lie  a  for  second  place, 
dozen  or  more  little  tin  boxes  containing  unre- 
fined sugar,  grading  from  a  yellow-brown  to  what  free  sugar  would  mean 
an  almost  white,  usable  sugar,  not  unwhole- 
some, cheaper  than  the  refined  granulated.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
The  prices  of  these  are  quoted  daily  in  some  present  tariff  rate  on  sugar  can  be  consider- 
of  the  commercial  papers,  and  anyone  can  ably  reduced  without  disaster  to  any  pro- 
buy  them.  The  fact  is  that  very  few  want  ducer  who  has  a  right  to  be  in  the  business, 
them.  The  demand  of  the  market,  to  the  that  is,  to  any  whose  business  does  not  de- 
extent  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  busi-  pend  absolutely  upon  an  exorbitant  tariff 
ness  of  the  country,  is  for  the  dry,  white,  rate.  For  such,  being  injured,  the  commun- 
pure  sugar  the  price  of  which  is  within  the  ity  will  have  little  concern.  That  some 
reach  of  the  poor  and  that  is  wanted  by  poor  would  be  injured  by  a  reasonable  reduction 
and  rich  alike.  The  Dutch  Standard  is  a  is  quite  certain.  A  reduction  in  price  must 
convenience  in  custom-house  processes,  per-  mean  some  curtailment  of  profit,  but  that 
haps  not  indispensable,  but  certainly  working  involves  a  loss  that  probably  all  could  re- 
no  injury  whatever  to  consumers.  Moreover  cover  by  better  business  methods,  by  more 
it  does  serve  materially  to  exclude  from  the  efficient  system  in  production.  Even  the  pro- 
market  sugar  that  is  high  in  color  and  low  in  ponents  of  free  sugar  admit  the  general  dis- 
sugar  content,  sugar  that  would  sell  at  lower  aster  to  American  interests  that  would  follow 
price  but  that  would,  because  of  its  inferior  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Figures  of  cost 
quality,  require  a  10  or  20  per  cent,  greater  of  production  show  that  under  such  condi- 
quantity  to  afford  the  requisite  sw<  .  lion-  mosl  of  the  cane  planters  of  Louisiana, 
•  of  the  talk  al>out  the  Dutch  Standard  and  nearly  all  of  the  beet  industry,  would  be 
is  mere  twaddle.  wiped  out.     Much  of  the  industry  in  Porto 

RlCO  and  in  Hawaii  would  be  destroyed  and 
les   to   those   islands   would   be   heavily   re- 
duced.    The  Cuban  ret  ipnx  it  y  treaty  would 

ition  prevails  that  beet  -u^ar  a  be  annulled  and  Bales  to  Cuba  greatly  »ul 

inferior   to  cane   Bugar,    and    some    house-  down.    In  competition  on  equal  terms,  Cuban 

innot  1-  rs  would  lose  a  large  but  uncertain  par: 

used  for  jams,  jelli-  be.    All  this  of  their  market    in   this  country,  and   the 

I  is   pur.  r  economic  itate  of  the  island  under  such  con- 

from  cane,  beet,  or  »w-  ditioiu  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  polil 

ule  of  I.urojH-  use  beet  r  ical  disorder       The  pre  cut   revenue  to  the 

almo  :  1  the  duty  on         r,is  about 

il  in  th(  00,000  li   the  whole,  or  any 

for  do  like    urn  mu  -t 

sum;  d  for  export,     I  c  be  obtained  ither  form  of  taxation. 

ly;    th(  li.        M  I 

added  to  the  pii< «•  ot  the 

-/x>    tor  liriti   li    people,    ''  prod  I     that       um    |""       to 

-f  their  total  requirement    the  ;  ir  in  the 

of  nearly  1,000,00  Dutch,  the    '  nited  States  .md  to  the  planter    in  Hawaii, 

I    port..  Kit ..  and  th<    Philippine     but  it 
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to  maintain  a  vast  industry  and  serves  to  put 
the  United  States  on  an  almost  absolutely  in- 
dependent footing  in  respect  of  its  supply  of 

one  of  its  most  important  foodstuffs.  The 
price  now  paid  for  the  benefit  received  is  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Comparison  of  retail  prices  in  this  and  in 
other  countries  shows  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, sugar  is  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  and  Bel- 
gium, prices  for  corresponding  grades  of 
sugar  are  a  fraction  of  a  cent  lower  than  they 
are  here.  From  data  gathered  by  American 
consuls,  it  appears  that  the  average  retail 
price  in  this  country  being  5.7  cents  the 
price  of  similar  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  Denmark  was  five  cents.  To  show 
the  higher  cost  in  this  country,  it  is  custom- 


ary to  compare  the  price  of  eighty-tight  de- 
gree raw  beet  sugar  in  Hamburg  with  one 
hundred  degree  refined  granulated  here.  The 
average  retail  price  of  corresponding  sugar 

in  France  and  in  Germany  is  a  fraction 
higher  than  the  price  in  the  United  States. 
Prices  in  Canada  are  practically  the  same  as 
prices  here.  The  average  of  the  United 
States  being  5.7  cents,  the  average  of  all 
Europe  is  7.8  cents.  The  price  in  Russia  is 
above  seven  cents;  in  Sweden,  8  cents;  in 
The  Netherlands,  8.7  cents;  in  Spain,  1: 
cents;  and  in  Italy,  14  cents.  These,  of 
course,  are  not  fixed  values  but  are  the  prices 
given  at  the  time  of  an  American  quotation 
of  5.7  cents. 

The  tarilT  on  sugar  is  an  issue  far  reaching 
and  vastly  important.  It  should  not  be  de- 
termined on  a  basis  of  mere  assertion. 


THE  NEW  BALKAN  DIPLOMACY: 
VENEZELOS  AND  DANEV 

BY  J.    IRVING   MANATT 

[Mr.  Manatt,  who  was  present  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  recent  Balkan  peace  conference,  at  London, 
is  a  well-known  authority  on  Balkan  affairs,  particularly  <  ireek.  I  le  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  personalities  he  sympathetically  sketches  below. — The  Editor] 


Tl  IE  members  of  the  London-Balkan  peace 
conference  presented  a  body  of  men  tit 
to  give  Europe  and  the  world  fresh  confidence 
in  the  juture  of  the  Balkan  states.  If  the  war 
demonstrated  their  lighting  strength,  with  all 
the  national  uplift  and  progress  that  implies, 
the  men  they  sent  to  London  show  that  in 
statecraft  they  have  ample  resources  for  the 
((instructive  work  of  peace.  Two  men  at 
Ua^t  in  the  Balkan  delegation-,  measured  up 
to  the  highol  European  standards.  1  refer 
to  the  (ireek  Premier,  M .  Venezelos,  and  Dr. 
Danev,  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  mission. 

Dr.  Danev  has  the  prestige  of  representing 
t  he  foremost  Balkan  state,  the  one  that  stood 
the  brunt  of  the  war  and  won  its  chief  laurels. 

But  he  requires  no  adventitious  circumstance 
to  give  him  standing  among  European  si. 
men.     Entering  high  public  life  ie>s  than  ten 
years  ago.  he  has  been  successively  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prime  Minister,  Prof< 
of  International  Law  at  Sofia,  Member  of  the 

Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  is  now 
President  of  the  (band  Sobranje  and  largely 
responsible   for  the  revision  of   the  constitu- 


tion carried  out  by  tl.  nbly.     He  pre- 

sided at  the  negotiations  for  an  armi>ti> 
Tchatalja  and.  later,  put  himself  in  close 
touch  with  the  cabinets  of  Bucharest.  Vienna, 
and  Paris.  He  has  thus,  perhaps,  a  more  im- 
mediate grip  on  the  whole  situation  than  any 
other  man  in  the  conference,  unless  it  were 
the  head  of  tlic  Turkish  mission,  the  astute 
and  amiable  Reshad  Pasha  who  has  repre- 
sented the  Porte  at  Sofia,  Bucharest,  Vienna, 
and  Rome,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  nego- 
tiating the  Turco-Italian  Peace  at  Ouchy  a 
peace  followed  immediately  by  the  Porte's 
declaration  of  war  against  the  allies.  T 
two  champions  measured  swords  more  than 
once  in  the  conference.  In  downright  astute- 
ness th,y  are  a  weli-matchcd  pair.  The 
Bulgarian  had  the  advantage  of  position  and 
won  ever)  trick.  He  i-  an  engaging  per- 
sonality, very  democratic  and  likeabi. 
practical  idealist,  a  Balkan  statesman  and 
patriot,  but  a  far-sighted  European  as  well. 
Jf  a  great  federal  power  is  to  ri-e  in  the 
Balkans  and  give  a  new  balance  to  Europe, 
he  is  sun  to  play  a  yet  greater  part  in  history. 
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The  central  figure  in  the  conference  was. 
after  ail,  a  Greek.  Since  the  fall  of  Tricoupis 
— which  gave  occasion  for  my  study  of  ''The 
Li\ing  Greek:  His  Politics  and  Progress"  in 
this  Review  nearly  twenty  years  ago — no 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  had  risen  in  Greece 
until  Eleutherios  Yenezelos  was  invited  to 
Athens,  just  three  years  ago,  to  steer  the 
country  through  the  poh^i  co-military  crisis 
then  at  an  acute  stage.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  Greece  had  called  on  Crete  for  succor  in 
distress.  Witness  the  old  story  of  Epimen- 
ides  and  the  plague.  She  did  not  call  in  vain. 
The  purgation  was  effected;  and  when  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  chosen  to  revise  the 
Hellenic  constitution,  M.  Venezelos  headed 
the  poll  in  Attica,  and  on  his  return  from 
Crete  was  acclaimed  leader  of  the  reform 
party  and  made  president  of  the  assembly. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Dragoumis  cabinet  later  in 
the  year  this  Cretan  stranger  became  Prime 
Minister  and  has  since  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 
He  has  carried  through  a  radical  reform  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  greatly  improved  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  studying  the 
game.  He  had  the  Ottoman  situation  by 
heart.  He  accurately  foresaw  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Young  Turk  and  the  utter  de- 
moralization, military  and  political,  he  was 
to  entail  upon  the  empire.  He  invited  the 
French  General  Eydoux  to  do  for  the  Greek 
army  what  the  German  von  der  Goltz  had 
accomplished  for  the  Turkish;  and,  as  the 
sequ-  ~,  the  Frenchman  improved  upon 

the  German.     He  knew  that  men  and  arms 
are  not  all  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  he  man- 
.  to  lay  by  a  considerable  war  fund, 
inwhile,  he  had  use  for  all  his  tact  and 
firmness  in  holding  in  the  impatient  Gn 
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hour  he  received  me  at  once  most  cordially 
and  when  I  took  leave  he  insisted  upon  help- 
ing me  on  with  my  overcoat.  I  have  known 
prime  ministers  at  Washington  as  well  as  at 
Athens  who  did  not  always  do  that.  His 
speeches  are  models  of  English. 

In  this  simple,  kindly  man  Plutarch  would 
have  recognized  a  character  after  his  own 
heart  and  old  Greece  in  her  best  days  hardly 
knew  a  better.  And  his  career  has  had  much 
of  the  heroic  in  the  ancient  sense.  At  an 
early  age  (he  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of 
fifty)  he  threw  himself  into  the  desperate 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Crete.  Dr.  Dil- 
lon tells  of  traveling  over  the  island  in  1S97, 
"disguised  as  a  rebel  monk,  in  the  company  of 
M.  Yenezelos,  who  was  then  the  soul  of  the 
insurrection."  When  the  war-ships  of  the 
powers  were  bombarding  Canea,  he  held  a 
fortress  there  with  a  band  of  his  friends.  He 
was  Councillor  to  Prince  George  as  High 
Commissioner  for  two  years;  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  island  government  of 
1899,  when  I  visited  Crete,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  declaration  of  union  with  Greece. 
By  that  time  he  had  become  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  National  cause  in  the  island; 
and  he  continued  to  direct  the  government  of 
Crete  until  summoned  to  a  larger  leadership 
at  Athens  in  1909. 

It  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  Greece  to 
have  him  as  her  spokesman  in  the  conference. 
As  Premier  he  hasa  unique  statusand  his  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Greece'  —with  no  referendum! 
His  coming  to  London  at  all  was  of  a  piece 
with  his  whole  career.  Greece  was  the  last  to 
name  her  delegates;  and  then,  when  all  the 
rest  had  shown  their  hands,  he  quietly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  go  himself!  Jiut  he 
picked  his  colleagues  With  a  keen  eye  to  the 
work  in  hand,  lir-t  among  them  was  M. 
Gennadios,  the  most  seasoned  diplomat  In 
the  Greek  service  and  long  time  Minister  t<» 
England,  where  bia  own  qualities  and  his 
i  ;e  have  secured  him  a  very 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


CURRKNT  TOPICS  IN  THli  AMKRICAN  RKVIKWS 


AMONG  the  economic  discussions  in  the 
North  American  Review  the  place  of 
precedence  is  given  to  "Rational  Tariff  Re- 
vision,"' by  Amos  K.  Fiske.  Mr.  Fiske  admits 
the  difficulty  that  will  be  encountered  in  any 
attempt  to  undo  the  teachings  of  several 
generations,  but  contends  that  lor  the  people 
as  a  whole  it  would  be  a  substantial  advan- 
tage to  adjust  the  tariff  upon  a  basis  which 
would  yield  the  needed  revenue  at  the  least 
cost  for  collection,  with  the  least  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  industry  and  track- 
in  the  country,  and  with  the  smallest  re- 
striction upon  commerce  with  other  nations. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  suddenly 
without  disastrous  results.  It  must  be  done 
carefully  and  by  gradual  process.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  non-partisan  treat- 
ment of  such  questions  of  public  policy.  Mr. 
Fiske  suggests  that  if  this  task  is  to  be 
achieved  safely  and  within  a  reasonable  period, 
cither  those  who  favor  a  well-defined  policy 
must  align  themselves  with  a  party  pledged 
to  carry  it  out  and  must  adhere  to  it,  or  those 
in  favor  of  such  a  policy  must  unite  regard- 
less of  party  lines  which  may  divide  them 
with  reference  to  other  issues. 

An  enthusiastic  account  oi  "Grain-Grow- 
ing and  Canadian  Expansion/'  is  contributed 
by  Edward  I'orritt.  He  declares  that  the 
immigration  which,  since  1000.  has  been 
pouring  into  western  Canada,  has  never- be- 
fore been  equalled  either  in  the  old  or  the 
new  world,  in  respeel  to  activity  in  bringing 
new  lands  under  Cultivation,  and  in  general 
industrial  expansion.  He  points  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  20,000  men  were  .it  work  on  rail- 
road construction  in  the  western  provinces 
of  Canada  during  the  whole  season  of  1 
It  i^  predicted  that  no  sooner  will  the  new 
be  Completed  and  connected  from  O 

to  coast  than  the  companies  will  be  compelled 
to  follow  the  example  oi  the  Canadian  Pacific 

and  begin  at  once  to  double-track  their  lines 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Great 
Laki 

Mr.  Franklin  Escher  asks  the  question, 
How  can  confidence  in  railway  securities 
be  restored?  His  suggestion  is  that  the  public 
at  present  is  under  a  misapprehension  con- 
cerning freight  rates,  and  that  the  prevalent 
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belief  that  a  fiscal  valuation  of  railroads 
should  be  made  and  the  rate>  adjusted 
cordingly  i-  responsible,  in  great  part,  for 
the  present  unpromising  state  of  railway 
credit.  In  his  view  the  facts  of  the  situation 
need  only  to  be  known  to  bring  about  a  re- 
storation of  railway  securities  to  the  high 
favor  that  they  formerly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Albert  Fink  devotes  the  second  of  his 
articles  on  ''Trust  Regulation'"  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  commodity  court,  or  commission. 
He  concludes  that  the  suggestion  of  such 
a  court  or  commission,  with  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  proposed,  is  not  only  unn< 
sary.  but  utterly  impracticable  except  with 
such  fundamental  changes  and  modifications 
of  commercial  intercourse  a^  would  meet  the 
approval  of  no  one. 

In  his  '"What  is  Socialism?"  Mr.  A. 
Maurice  Low  sets  forth  the  condition  of  the 
workingman,  as  he  conceives  it,  if  the  State 
should  employ  all  labor.  His  argument  is 
that  socialism  would  destroy  all  individual 
incentive  and  that  when  that  is  removed  men 
will  be  content  merely  to  earn  their  daily 
subsistence. 

A  former  official  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Ching-chun  Wang,  a  Yale  gradu- 
ate of  the  clas>  oi  1908,  writes  on  "China's 
Revolution  and  Its  Effect-.''  As  he  sees  it, 
the  Chinese  people  have  shown  their  ability 

to  unite  and  achieve  just  ends  in  a  sane  and 
systematic  manner,  even  under  great 
ment. 

Other  important  articles  in  this  number  are 
"Psychology  and  the  Navy."  by  H 
Munsterberg;  "The  Quality  oi  Marvcll's 
Poetry."  by  Francis  Bickley;  and  "Phillips 
brook's  and  German  Preaching,"  by  Francis 
;      body. 

In  the  Forum  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
poses  the  futility  of  what  he  calls  "The 
Taboo  in  Politics,"  that  is.  a  merely  negative 
law.  His  point  i-  that  this  kind  of  law  is 
inevitably  B  failure  because  it  ignores  the 
truth  that  the  impulses,  craving-,  and  wants 
Of  men  must  be  employed;  you  can  employ 
them  well  or  ill.  but  you  must  employ  them. 
"The  group  oi  reformer-;  lounging  at  a  club 
cannot,  dare  not,  decide  to  close  up  another 
man's  club   because    it    is    called    a    saloon. 
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Unless  the  reformer  can  invent  something 
■which  substitutes  attractive  virtues  for  at- 
tractive vices  he  will  fail.  He  will  fail  be- 
cause human  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  created 
by  the  taboo." 

Under  the  title  of  "Empty  Churches." 
Cosmo  Hamilton  discusses  one  phase  of  the 
religious  question  in  England.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  situation  he  finds  in  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  to-day  are 
ill-adapted  to  the  work  that  lies  before  them. 

"The  Man-Made  Woman  of  Japan,"  by 
Marian  Cox,  is  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
place  held  by  woman  in  the  Japanese  na- 
tional economy,  and  her  prospects  for  the 
immediate  future.  The  more  deplorable 
features  of  woman's  degradation  in  Japan 
can  hardly  be  reformed  by  any  system  of 
morality  that  is  likely  to  be  devised  by  Jap- 
anese leaders  in  an  attempt  to  create  new 
standards  and  new  family  life. 

"A  Southerner's  Candid  View  of  the  Xegro 
Problem,"  is  presented  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller  holds  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  South  to  disfranchise  the  negro,  that  it 
was  a  crime  to  give  him  the  ballot  before  he 
was  prepared  for  it,  but  that  it  is  equally 
a  crime  to  deny  it  to  him  when  he  prepares 
himself  to  vote  intelligently.  A>  to  education, 
he  believes  that  on  the  whole  the  South  has 
done  well  by  the  education  of  the  negro,  but 
blames  all  the  Southern  States  for  not  making 
adequate  pr  for  the  training  of  negro 

teach'  --.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  extenuate 
the  lynching  evil,  and  as  to  the  lino  of  social 
cleavage,  Mr.  Miller  argues  that  if  the  negro 
mu.t  have  his  own  colleges  he  is  entitled 
to  a  lair  share  of  the  contribution  to 

collegiate  education,  and  thi>  he  has  not  had. 


If  he  is  to  stay  in  his  own  railroad  car  he  is 
entitled  to  decent  sendee  and  this  he  often 
fails  to  get.  If  he  is  expected  to  live  in  his 
own  section  of  the  city  he  is  entitled  to  more 
consideration  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  than 
he  commonly  receives. 

There  are  essays  in  this  number  by  George 
Bourne  on  "Our  Primitive  Knowledge;" 
on  "The  Higher  Criticism  of  Karl  Marx," 
by  L.  L.  Bernard:  and  on  "William  Dean 
Howells,"  by  W.  B.  Trites. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and 
the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  both  pub- 
lished at  the  University  of  Chicago,  have 
articles  addressed  particularly  to  the  teachers 
of  sociology  and  economics  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country.  The  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Sociology,  Prof.  Albion  W. 
Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  opens 
the  January  number  of  his  periodical  with 
a  suggestive  article  on  ''The  Present  Outlook 
of  Social  Science."  This  is  followed  by  a  more 
technical  discussion  of  "Social  Values,"  by 
Edward  C.  Hayes,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. An  illustrated  description  of  two  Italian 
districts  in  the  city  of  Chicago  with  special 
reference  to  housing  conditions  is  contributed 
by  Grace  Peloubet  Norton,  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  Mi. 
Henry  Fairchild,  of  Vale,  writes  on  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  preventing  cruelty  to  children. 
There  are  two  historical  articles  of  general 
interest  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  - 
"Some  Kconomic  Aspects  of  Immigration 
Before  1870,"  by  Thomas  YV.  Page-  and 
"  ICarly  Canal  Traffic  ami  Railroad  Compe- 
tition in  Ohio,"'  by  Ernesl  L.  Bogart  The 
other  articles  in  this  number  have  to  do  with 
turses  in  colleges  and  universities. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


"The  passing  of  a  dynasty"  be  aptly  calls  it. 
Noting  the  fact  that  with  two  brief  interrup- 
tions, the  Republican  party  has  maintained 
its  supremacy  lor  fifty-two  years, — a  period 
that  has  "compassed  two  actual  and  several 
potential  wars;  the  liberating  of  lour  million 
bondmen;  the  opening  of  an  inland  empire  to 
development  and  home  building;  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  industries  on  a  scale  of 
which  preceding  generations  never  dreamed; 
the  crystalization  of  a  union  of  mutually 
jealous  States  into  a  superb  national  unit, 
the  master  force  of  a  whole  hemisphere; 
the  elevation  of  the  government's  credit 
from  perhaps  the  poorest  to  the  proudest 
place  on  the  international  scale,"  Mr.  Leupp 
points  out  that  in  every  one  of  these  changes 
the  Republican  party  has  been  the  party  of 
advance. 

President  Theodore  A.  Vail,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  tele- 
phone service.  Judging  from  experience,  his 
unqualified  conclusion  is  that  the  present 
method  of  private  management  and  owner- 
ship, "subordinated  to  public  interests  and 
under  rational  control  and  regulation  by 
national,  State,  or  municipal  bodies,"  is  the 
best  method. 

In  the  mid-winter  number  of  the  Century, 
James  Davenport  Whelpley  writes informingly 
Oil  "Japan's  Commercial  Crisis."  He  con- 
cludes that  until  industrial  Japan  is  com- 
pletely modernized  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  large  and  important  trade  for  American 
manufacturers  of  machinery.  So  far  as 
Japanese  competition  in  the  higher  civilized 
Countries  is  concerned,  western  peoples  need 
have  no  fears,  but  if  America  or  any  other 
western  nation  wants  trade  in  other  countries 
of  the  Far  East,  in  such  products  as  Japan 
produces,  it   will  require  hard  work  to  get 

and   hold  it. 

The  progress  made  by  Alaska  in  the  past 
forty-five  years  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
Slater  is  related  in  some  detail  by  Alfred 
Ilolman.  His  conclusion  is  that  with  Alaska 
the  United  States  is  and  may  remain  master 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan,  with  Alaska,  will  be  its  master.  There- 
fore, if  Alaska  is  to  remain  American  territory 
under  any  condition  which  may  arise,  we 
must  have  a  defensive  policy  and  defensive 
forces  to  maintain  such  a  poli< 

I'lic  presidents  oi  Vassal,  Wellesley,  Mount 

I  folyoke,and  Bryn  Mawr,thedeanof  Barnard 

College  and   the  dean  oi  women  oi  the  Ini- 

ity  of  Chicago,  give  their  views  on  the 


question  of  fraternities  in  women's  colli 
Three  of  these  college  authorities  are  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  fraternities,  while  the 
other  three  believe  that  in  spite  of  their  evils, 
they  meet  a  real  demand  and  may  be  made 
to  serve  a  Useful  pur])- ■ 

.Mr.  John  Langdon  Kaine  describes  "Lin- 
coln as  a  Boy  Knew  Him,"  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  the  statement  of  an  eye 
witness  of  Lincoln's  assassination  is  now  for 
the  first  time  published. 

In  Harper's  for  February  explorer  Stefan- 
son  continues  his  account  of  his  re-earches 
in  the  Arctic.  A  few  of  the  recent  triumphs 
of  industrial  research  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Duncan.  Professor  Thomas 
R.  Lounsbury  comments  on  "Scotticism- 
and  Americanisms."  Charles  H.  Caffm  de- 
scribes "Some  Titians  of  the  Prado."  An 
Indian  travel  article,  beautifully  illustrated. 
i^  contributed  by  P.  B.  R.  Hellems.  We  (juote 
at  some  length  on  page  347  of  this  Ri  v  11  :vv 
from  Mr.  Robert  \Y.  Brueie'-  article  on  "A 
Cure  for  Civic  Myopia." 

Scribner's  for  February  presents  a  a 
of  entertaining  articles  having  to  do  with  the 
motor  car, — "Discovering  America  by  Mo- 
tor," by  Ralph  D.  Paine;  "The  Automobile 
and  its  Mission,"  by  Herbert  Ladd  Towle; 
"The  Pyrenees  Route,"  by  Charles  \Y. 
Freeston;  and  last  but  by  no  means  [< 
"Steam-Coach  Days,"  by  Theodore  M.  R. 
von  Keler,  with  illustrations  in  color.  In  his 
series  of  articles  onGermanyand  the  Germans 
from  an  American  point  of  view.  Price  Collier 
treats,  in  this  number,  of  the  city  oi  Berlin. 
Secretary  Bishop  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
sanitation  of  the  isthmus. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  important  features 
in  other  February  issuer :  In  the  American, 
Allan  Pinkerton's  unpublished  story  of  the 
first  attempt  on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Brand  Whitlock's  autobiography;  "Experi- 
ences of  an  Airman."  by  Augustus  Post,  and 
"Sarah  Bernhardt,"  by  Robert  Grau;  in 
Everybody's  "Taking  the  Waters,"  by  Woods 
Hutchinson,  and  "The  Honorable-,  the  Elect- 
ors,'1 by  Frederic  J.  Eiaskin;  in  iiunsey's 
"Leaders  oi  A  New  Conj  by  Judson 

C.  Wclliver:  "The  Advar  Surgery,"  by 

Isaac  T.  MarCOSSOn;  'The  kaiser  As  He 
Is,"  by  "Baron  von  Dewit/.;"  "  The  Com- 
ing oi  the  Pared  Post,"  by  Hugh  Thompson, 
and  in  Pearson's  an  article  by  Mrs.  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane  showing  that  our  national 
meat  inspection  laws  work  to  the  advantage 
oi  foreign  nations  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
American  people  who  live  at  home. 
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LIGHT    ON   THE  GOVERNMENT   BUSINESS 


"  A  CURE  for  Civic  Myopia."  is  the  title 
■*"*-  of  an  enlightening  article  in  Harper's, 
from  the  pen  of  Robert  W.  Bruere,  one  of  the 
experts  long  associated  with  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  and  other 
like  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  article 
is  to  exhibit  some  of  the  wasteful  financiering 
methods  under  which  the  government  at 
Washington  is  conducted. 

Mr.  Bruere  begins  with  an  allusion  to  the 
common  American  boast  that  our  govern- 
ment is  one  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  of  policies 
rather  than  of  personalities.  We  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  and  most  of  us 
have  at  last  come  to  believe,  that  we  are 
developing  an  intelligent  citizenship,  that  our 
perennial  political  campaigns  are  really  cam- 
paigns of  education,  and  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  justifying  our  muck-raking  investigations, 
whether  municipal,  State,  or  national,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  an  educational  value. 
Vet  Mr.  Bruere  is  bold  enough  and  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  this  very  self-compla- 
cency on  our  part  has  betrayed  us.  Over 
against  this  prevailing  confidence  in  our 
national  capacity  for  self-government,  Mr. 
Bruere  sets  this  startling  array  of  facts  that 
form  a  chapter  in  our  recent  national  history: 

>re  January,  191 2.  no  one,  not  even  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  knew,  or  had  any  means  of  knowing, 
what  the  federal  government  was.      I  p 
to  that  time  not  so  much  as  a  study  had  ever  been 
of  the  va->t  federal  agglomeration  as  a  whole. 
and  multifarious  activities  had  never 
so  much  as  tx-en  listed;    no  description  had  ever 
been   marie  of  the  a.  through   which   the 

re  hypotnetically  performed.     In  Jan- 
1012,   Congress   published   a   survey  of  the 
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press,  which,  in  response  to  his  demand,  purveys 
rumor  and  gossip  instead  of  facts? 

We  are  a  business  people,  says  Mr.  Bruere, 
and  we  glory  in  our  business  success,  but  how 
far  do  we  apply  our  business  intelligence  to 
that  most  vast  of  all  business  establishments, 
the  federal  government?  To  make  his  point 
more  clear,  Mr.  Bruere  introduces  a  charac- 
teristic fragment  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  sub-committee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  in  May,  191 2,  to  ascer- 
tain the  wisdom  of  continuing  public  support 
to  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  held  by  this  sub- 
committee that  it  is  impossible  at  any  time 
to  learn  what  are  the  current  liabilities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  practically  asserted 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  inform  himself,  or  the  President, 
or  Congress,  or  anybody  else,  about  what  is 
the  current  financial  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

As  for  business  methods,  the  commission 
found  that  "the  government  is  neither  coher- 
ent as  a  business  organization,  nor  efficient  as 
an  instrument  of  public  welfare,  through  lack 
of  coordination  and  planning  its  service  are 
in  a  perennial  state  of  partial  demoralization; 
departments,  divisions,  bureaus,  that  should 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  purpose  and 
a  conscious  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  public 
interest,  are  scattered,  mutually  ignorant  of 
one  another's  activities  and  equipment,  often 

hostile,    therefore,    and    at     CTOSS    purposes. 

And  bet  i  this  vast  planlessness,  mil- 

lions of  public  money  run  to  wa  te." 

Mr.  Bruere  again  finds  an  illustration  of 
hi-  argument  in  the  Treasury  Department: 
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even  these  investigations  have,  practically  without 
exception,  been  piecemeal  and  Bash-in-the-pan 
affairs.  They  have  never  been  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  a  carefully  considered  plan  of  administra- 
tive reorganization.  Too  often,  as  in  the  recent 
poking  about  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they 
have  grown  out  of  internal  dissensions  and  scan- 
dals, and  have  been  abandoned  when  spectacular 
publicity  had  exhausted  public  interest.  Their 
general  effect  has  been  to  muddle  the  public  mind 
with  irrelevancies  and  to  overcast  the  darkni 
an  already  benighted  citizenship. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the 

commission,  in  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Brut-re 
concurs,  is  the  restoration  of  the  budgetary 
function  to  the  executive.  In  other  words, 
the  proposition  is  that  the  President  and  his 


cabinet  shall  each  year  prepare  a  budgetary 
program,  taking  the  form  of  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  proposed  expenditures,  so  arranged 
that  Congress  may  approve  or  reject  them 
item  by  item.  But  even  with  a  budget,  Mr. 
Bruere  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  have 
efficient  government  while  technical  positions 
are  filled  by  spoilsmen  instead  of  by  non- 
political  experts.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  all  technical  positions  whatsoever 
shall  be  filled,  upon  due  test  of  qualification, 
by  the  President  alone,  that  appointment 
shall  be  without  term,  and  that  removal  shall 
follow  only  upon  proof  of  incompetence. 
Thus  the  entire  civil  stall  would  be  reorgan- 
ized with  a  view  solely  to  efficient  servil 


THE   FARMER   AND   CREDIT 


TX  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  ex- 
■*-  Gov.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  dis- 
cusses the  serious  lack  of  financial  institu- 
tions in  this  country  suited  to  supplying 
farmers  with  funds.  He  declares  that  in  this 
respect  the  United  States  is  the  most  back- 
ward of  any  of  the  important  nations  of  the 
world  and  ascribes  to  this  backwardness  t he- 
prime  reason  why  this  country  is  so  far  be- 
hind many  other  countries  in  the  production 
of  food  stuffs  per  acre.  In  the  European 
countries  farmers  can  readily  obtain  the 
funds  they  need,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
farm  financing  is  difficult  and  costly. 

Mr.  Herrick  shows  that  in  its  capital  re- 
quirements farming  is  not  unlike  other  indus- 
tries, and  that  unless  these  capital  require- 
ments are  supplied  progress  will  be  slow  and 
dubious.  Like  the  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer, the  fanner  needs  funds,  first,  for  the 
purchase  of  property  and  for  its  permanent 
improvement,  and,  second,  for  temporary 
purposes  su<  h  as  financing  crops.  These  two 
general    divisions    of    capital    requirements 

should  be  preserved,  Mr.  Herrick  thinks,  iii 
the  nature  of  the  loans  that  are  made  b 
cure  funds.  Bach  of  these  divisions  should 
support  its  own  credit,  known,  respectively, 
as  Land  credit  and  agricultural  credit,  for 
buying  and  making  permanent  improvements 
the  farmer  should  be  able  to  make  mortgage 
loans  having  B  long  time  to  run  and  tO  he 
gradually  repaid  in  small  yearly  installments. 
At  the  present  lime  the  maximum  length  of  a 
farm  loan  in  this  country  is  from  three  to  five 

years.  Furthermore,  mortgage  loans  here 
have  a  very  restricted  market  and  the  bor- 
rower is  frequently  obliged  to  pay  an  unrea- 


sonable rate  of  interest  and  to  submit  to  bur- 
densome conditions. 

In  the  case  of  the  mortgage-loan  companies 
of  foreign  countries,  their  obligations  sell  on  a 
basis  as  favorable  as  that  of  bonds  of  the  most 
successful  railroad  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions. In  Mr.  Herrick's  opinion,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  have  as  good  claim  to 
cheap  money  as  have  railroad  and  industrial 
corporations,  because  farm  land  constitutes 
as  good  security  as  a  railroad  or  a  factory. 

As  to  the  financing  of  temporary  require- 
ments, the  personal  credit  of  farmers  should 
be  made  available,  facilities  for  making 
negotiable  the  personal  credit  of  farmers  are 
inadequate  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  For  the  great  majority  of  American 
farmers  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  secure  the  personal  credit  accom- 
modation they  need  and  to  which  their  re- 
sponsibility entitles  them. 

Mr.  derrick  has  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  land-credit  systems  of  Europe, 
(.■specially  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany 
and  the  Credit  Fancier  in  France.  A  Raiffei- 
sen bank,  he  explains,  is  a  mutual  association, 
while  the  Credit  Foncicr  is  an  incorporated 
company.  The  Raiffeisen  banks  loan  for  the 
most  pari  on  personal  obligations,  the  Credit 
Fonder  on  first  mortg  The  Raiffeisen 

banks  secure  most  of  their  funds  through  the 

deposits  of  the  farmers  themselves,  while  the 

Credit  bonder,  through  the  debenture  bond 
issues,  obtains  funds  from  the  conservative 
investors  of  all  classes.  After  careful  exam- 
ination of  both  .systems,  Mr.  Herrick  con- 
cludes that  each  one  p  many  features 
well  adapted  for  farm-credit   institution-  in 
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this  country.  Neither  system,  he  thinks,  pie  of  amortization.  Nevertheless,  in  work- 
involves  strange  financial  principles.  The  ing  out  the  plans  of  such  systems  for  this 
record  of  the  mutual  savings  banks  in  this  country,  Mr.  Herrick  would  be  cautious  in 
country  proves  that  cooperation  can  be  adherence  to  foreign  models,  remembering 
safely  and  wisely  applied  in  banks.  We  are  that  the  value  and  success  of  every  institution 
familiar  with  the  principle  of  debenture  depends  upon  its  being  in  harmony  with  its 
bonds  and  we  know  something  of  the  princi-  environment. 


MINIMUM  WAGE   PROJECTS 


THERE  are  many  indications  that  the 
principle  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  will 
be  more  and  more  widely  adopted.  First 
enacted  in  Belgium,  in  1887,  in  connection 
with  some  contract  work  for  one  of  the  com- 
munes, the  requirement  that  public  contract- 
ors and  makers  of  supplies  for  public  purposes 
should  pay  certain  minimum  wage  rates,  has 
now  been  extended  throughout  that  kingdom. 
In  last  month's  issue  of  the  Review  we  no- 
ticed an  article  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  on  the 
success  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in  the  State 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  since  1896.  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia  have  within 
the  last  ten  years  followed  Victoria's  lead 
and  enacted  similar  measures.  In  England 
minimum  wage  boards,  or  trade  boards,  were 
established  in  1910  in  certain  industries  in 
which  female  home  workers  were  employed. 
and  in  191 2  the  extension  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  to  the  coal  mines  caused  the  miners 
:il  off  a  disastrous  strike  which  had  defied 
all  other  metho'  ttlement.     In  Austria, 

France,    and    Germany,    various    minimum 
wage  pr  lave  within  the  last  thr- 

four  years  been  seriously  entertained  in  the 
Minimum   wage   legislation   in 
the  United  States  is  treated  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Ryar.    D.D.,  in  the  Catholic  \V<irl<i  for  ; 
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and  that  a  decent  living  for  a  woman  wage 
earner  is  somewhere  between  S8  and  $10  per 
week.""     Vet  what  do  we  find? 

According  to  Professor  Nearing,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  published  the  latest 
and  most  complete  estimates  of  wages  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  available  statistics,  three- fourths  of 
the  male  adult  workers  get  less  than  S750  yearly, 
and  three-fifths  of  the  adult  females  are  paid  a 
weekly  wage  of  less  than  S8. 

All  fair-minded  persons  will  agree  with 
Professor  Ryan  when  he  says: 

The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  i-  quite 
as  much  a  proper  function  of  the  State  a-*  the  safe- 
guarding of  life  limb,  or  property.  .  .  .  To  pro- 
of t  the  health,  morals,  and  mind  of  the  citizen 
against  the  injury  resulting  from  an  insufficient 
livelihood  is  quite  as  important,  both  individually 
and  socially,*  as  to  protect  his  life  against  the  a>-a— 
sin,  his  body  against  the  bullj  .  or  his  money  against 
the  thief. 

The  notion,  common  throughout  America, 
that  the  State  may  not  touch  the  wage  COn- 
"has  neither  political,  moral,  nor  logi- 
cal foundation."  Labor  union-  fix  minimui  1 
wages;  why  should  not  the  legislature? 
Proft  -or  Ryan  calls  attention  to  oik 
jection  to  a  universal  minimum  wage  wl 

has  in  it  some  element  -  of  valid- 
ity. 
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that  better  food,  clothing,  and  housing  for  sub- 
merged  workers  would  enable  them  to  turn  out 
.1  larger  product. 

I  In-  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion found  that  in  one  candy  factory  in  that  State 
24  per  cent,  of  the  v,tr\s  received  less  than  $4  a 

week,  while  in  another  only  I  per  cent,  fell  below 
that  wage;  thai  in  a  third  establishment  22  per 
cent,  were  paid  between  So  and  SK,  while  in  a 
fourth  78  per  cent,  were  in  that  class  of  wage  rate-.; 
and  that,  if  a  minimum  wage  of  $6  per  week  were 
established,  Jones  would  be  compelled  to  add  Sio 
to  his  pay-roll  for  every  ten  women  employed,  but 
the  increased   wage  outlay   by  Jenkins   would   be 


only  53.  Undoubtedly  Jones  would  suffer  a  con- 
-iderable  reduction  in  profits.  He  might  even  be 
forced  out  of  business;  but  this  would  be  a  good 
thing,  not  only  for  his  exploited  employees,  but  for 
the  whole  candy  industry. 

Even  a  considerable  rise  in  prices  would  be  a 
smaller  evil   than  the  existence  of  l.ii .  KS  of 

underpaid  human  beings. 

As  between  wage-fixing  by  the  legislature 
and  the  projects  of  wage  boards,  Prop. 
Ryan  holds  that  the  ideal  arrangement  would 
he  one  comprehending  both  methods. 


VISCOUNT    MORLEY    AS    A    MAN    OF    LETTERS 


IT  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  subject  of 
this  article,  after  having  been  twice  re- 
jected— at  his  native  place  in  1869  and  at 
Westminster  in  1880 — first  found  a  seat  in 
the  English  Mouse  of  Commons,  as  Member 
for  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Throughout  all  his 
activity  in  that  arena,  and  subsequently 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  midst  of  his 
onerous  duties  in  the  offices  of  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  Ireland,  Secretary  for  India,  and 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  he  has  found 
time  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  country 
with  numerous  volumes  some  of  which  are 
destined  to  become  classics.  Writing  of 
ford  Morley  in  the  London  Bookman,  Mr. 
Alexander  Mackintosh  says:  "It  cannot  be 
truly  said  of  Lord  Morley  that  he  is  known 
only  as  a  man  of  letters  among  politicians, 
and  as  a  mere  politician  among  men  of  letters. 
He  has  won  honor  and  fame  in  each  sphere. 
No  statesman  has  held  higher  rank  in  the 
realm  of  literature;  no  writer  of  books,  ex- 
cept Disraeli,  has  risen  higher  in  the  service 
of  the  State."  He  indeed  presents  in  himself 
a  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  views 
expressed  in  his  essays  on  Burke  and  Yauven- 
argues  respectively}  that  "books  are  a  better 
preparation  for  statesmanship  than  early 
training  in  the  subordinate  posts  and  among 
the  permanent  officials  of  a  public  depart- 
ment," and  that  "lor  sober,  healthy  and  ro- 
bust judgment  on  human  nature  and  life. 
active  and  sympathetic  contact  with  men  in 
the  transaction  of  the  many  affairs  o\  their 
daily  life  is  a  better  preparation  than  any 
amount  of  wholly  meditative  seclusion." 

John  Morley,  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  December 
24,  1838,  and  while  still  very  young  went  up 
from  Cheltenham  College  to  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1859.  His  literary  career  is 
tints  sketched  by  the  Bookman  writer: 


On  leaving  Oxford  he  had  .1  (  onsiderable  str 

to  sec  ure  his  footing  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  com- 
bined tutorial  work  with  journalism,  taking  a 
mastership  at  a  school  at  Charlton  in  Kent.  His 
literary  apprenticeship  w.is  served  under  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Arnold  on  the  Literary  Gazette,  the  title 
of  which  was  subsequently  altered  to  the  Parth 
and    he   himself   became   its   editor    before    he   was 

twenty-five.     Early  in  the  'sixties  some  articles 

in  the  Saturday  Review  were  attracting  attention, 
and  a  selection  of  these  formed  his  first  volume, 
published  without  his  n.imc,  under  the  title  "Mod- 
ern Characteristics,"  in  1865. 

In  1867  Lord  Morley  succeeded  Lewes 

editor    of    the    Fortnightly    Rt  and    for 

a  short  time  he  edited  also  the  Radical  paper, 
the  Morning  Star.  His  literary  and  political 
[lower  dates  from  the  time  when  he  assumed 
control  of  the  Fortnightly,  which,  he  made 
"the  organ  and  instrument  oi  all  that  tended 
to  progress  and  freedom." 

Mr.  Harrison  wrote  in  its  |u;c-  hi-  powerful 
defense  of  trades  unions;  it  contained  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's memorable  paper  on  the  Physical  Basis  ol 
Life;     and    Mr.    Chamberlain,    the    rising    Radical 

leader,  contributed  to  it  the  most  pungent  articles 

he  ever  penned.    .    .    .      The  contributors  included 

Bagehol  and  Freeman,  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert 

Spencer.  Swinburne,  William  Morris  and  the 
Rossettis;  The  contents  ol  several  of  lord  Mor- 
lev's  books  appeared  fust  in  the  htiy,  and 

there  were,  of  course,  from  his  |hmi  contributions  ot 
a  more  polemical  character. 

ford  Morle\  retired  from  the  editorship 
of  the  Fortnightly  in  [882,  having  found  time 
to  produce  a  number  o\  work-,  the  result  of 
close  research  and  sustained  thought  Among 
them  were: 

His  tii-t  btM>k  on  Burke  Is";;  biographies  of 
Voltain    (1872    .uu\  Rousseau    1-  On  Com- 

promise"     <is;  "Miscellanies"         [871-7  ; 

"  Burke"    1878  .  in  the  "  English  Men  of  I  titer-" 
-eiies,  which  he  edited;    "Didero*  and  the  Ency- 
« lopaedist-  1 1S7M:  "The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden  " 
•1  . 
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iitor  Indian  charn.cr  "Honest  John,"  though  a  Lord      A  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland 

LORD  MORLEY  IN  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  CARTOONIST  SIR  FRANCIS  CARRUTHERS  GOULD 


"On  compromi-e."  which  was  described 
by  George  McLean  Harper  in  the  Atlantic- 
Monthly  as  "the  moral  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor.*" is  said  by  Lord  Morley  himself  to  be 
'"a  vindication  of  the  simple  right  of  living 
one's  life  honestly.'' 

From  Mav.  1880,  to  Augu.-t  1883,  Lord 
Morley  edited  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Mr.  \Y.  T. 
Stead  becoming  his  assistant  editor.  Of  the 
work  of  these  two  distinguished  men  on  that 
paper.  Mr.  Mackintosh  incidentally  remarks: 

Sedateness  was  aimed  at  by  Lord  Morley  in 
journalism  no  less  than  in  government.  "No 
dithyrambs,  s'il  vous  plait,"  he-  would  say  to  his 
colleague  Mr.  Mead,  when  editing  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Morley's  studies  of  English   stal 
men  include  Burke,  Cobden,  Walpole.  Crom- 
well, and  Gladstone.    Of  the  last-mentioned 
.  published  in   1903,   Mr.   Mackintosh 
rightly  The  merits  of  t h i -  discreet, 

dignified,  masterly  biography  are  recognized 
a>  fully  by  one  party  as  by  another.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  by  a  politician  who 


was  not  a  man  of  letters,  nor  by  a  man  of 
letters  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  politics." 
The  many  readers  of  Lord  Morley  will 
heartily  endorse  the  Bookman 's  general  esti- 
mate of  his  Lordship's  writings: 

Character  is  impressed  on  everything  thai  Lord 
Morley  has  written.  The  same  individuality, 
serene,  sedate,  self-respecting,  self-collected,  in- 
visible from  hi>  earliest  volume  to  his  latest.  .  .  . 
There  is  charm  in  his  harmony  of  language,  in 
a  certain  archness  that  relieves  his  gravity,  in 
his  aphorisms,  allusions,  and  precepts,  and  in  his 
happy  choice  of  words  from  a  limitless  vocabu- 
lary. ...  He  is  fond  of  recalling  the  maxims 
of  Vauvenargues  that  "great  thoughts  come  from 
the  heart,"  and  Helvetius's  Baying  that  "in  order 
to  love  mankind  we  must  nol  expect  too  much 
from  them."  Repeatedly  in  prim  he  has  quoted 
.  .  .  Goethe's  noble,  majestic  psalm.  Das  Gott- 
liche; — "  Let  man  In-  noble,  helpful  and  good, 
for  that  alone  distinguishes  him  from  all  beings 
that  we  know."  Noi  only  literature,  but  Parlia- 
mentary debate,  BO  Btilted  and  Btunted  in  it- 
language,  has  been  <  nri(  hed  by  his  apt,  animated, 
•id  penetrating  phrases  as  well  a--  l>>-  thai 
integrity  of  mind  and  thai  insistence  on  the  high 
moralities  of  life  which  have  distinguished  his 
whole 
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THE  FAMOUS  OKLGON    I  KAIL 

(The  Oregon  Trail  started  at  Independence,  in  Missouri,  and  for  forty-one  miles  was  identical  with  '  Sanfti  Fe  Trail. 

Where  Gardner  now  stands,  the  highway  turned  to  the  northwest  as  the  "Road  to  Oregon."       At  Port  Hall,  the  Forty     - 
trail  turned  southwest  to  California.      From  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Columbia's  mouth  the  trail  was  2134  miles  long) 


tarts  loaded  with  merchandise,  ammunition, 
and  supplies, — each  wagon  drawn  by  ten 
mules.  This  was  the  first  wagon  train  that 
ever  went  over  any  part  of  the  Oregon  trail 
west  of  the  point  of  its  divergence  from  the 
Sante  Fe  Trail.  Although  Sublette  went  no 
further  than  Wind  River  Mountains,  he  re- 
ported to  the  government  that  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  crossing  the  'Rocky  Mountains 
by  way  of  South  Pass  with  wheeled  vehicles, 
should  the  necessity  arise. 

In  1832  Captain  Bonneville,  an  army 
officer  on  leave  of  absence,  led  no  hunters 
and  trappers  with  a  caravan  of  twenty  wag- 
ons by  way  of  the  Piatt  River  route,  South 
Pass,  and  Green  River  crossing,  to  Salt  Lake. 
Missionaries  went  out  to  Oregon  in  1834  and 
1836.  By  1842,  the  year  of  Fremont's  ex- 
pedition, the  trail  had  become  a  wagon  road 
traversed  safely  by  women  and  children.  In 
[849,  tin-  year  of  the  historic  gold  rush, 
25,000  emigrants  reached  California  over  the 
California  and  Oregon  Trail,  although  it  is 
said  that  not  less  than  5000  fell  victims  to  the 
cholera  in  that  one  year,  and  were  buried 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  Fort  Lara- 
mie. Settlers  were  from  four  to  six  months 
in  making  the  journey.  .Mr.  Cowan  has  in- 
teresting paragraphs  on  the  successive  prob- 
lems in  transportation  that  were  created  by 
this  great  movement  of  population: 

The  fir.-;  overland  mail  route  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  was  a  monthly  stage  from  Independ- 
ence to  Salt  Lake  City,  1200  miles,  beginning  July 
1.  [850,  The  first  transcontinental  Btages  ran  by 
wa)  of  El  Paso,  Yuma  and  Los  Angeles,  to  San 
I  rancisco  (Butterfield's  Southern  Overland  route), 
dating  from  September  15.  1858,  covering  a  dis- 
tance  of  2750  miles  in  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  days.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  made 
it  necessary  to  transfer  tin-  mails  to  tin-  shorter 
but  moo-  hazardous  Central  Overland  route,  by 
tin-  Oregon  and  California  Trails.  Ben  Holliday 
w.i-  tin-  Napoleon  of  overland  stage  traffic  from 


1862  to  1866,  with  500  stage-coaches  and  ezj 
wagons,  5<x)  freight  wagons,  ,s<x>o  mules  and  horses 
and  an  unknown  number  of  oxen,  covering  sikxj 
miles  of  plains,  desert  and  mountain  roads.  Road 
agents  lay  in  wait  for  Stages  known  to  carry  bullion 
or  wealthy  passengers,  and  Indians  made  raids 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  killing,  BO  that  the  lives 
of  stage-drivers  contained  enough  of  hazard  and  ex- 
citement to  satisfy  the  most  strenuous;  and  any 
one  who  followed  the  vocation  for  long  was  reason- 
ably sure  to  "die  with  his  boots  on."  In  1 866 
Hoiliday  sold  out  to  Wells,  Kargo  and  Company. 
Sta:<e  mail  service  then  gradually  came  to  an  end. 
being  superseded  by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
railroads.  The  coaches  started  daily  from  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  from 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
distance  lessening  day  by  day  until,  when  tin 
spike  was  driven  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  with 
tile  joining  of  the  rails,  the  old  stage  tine  through 

the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  Sweetwater  had  van- 
ished from  the  land  forever. 

More  picturesque  even  than  the  was 

tin-  Pony  Expn  is.  1  lie  first  Pony  Express  rider- 
started   from    St.   Joe    and    Sacramento  April   .,, 

at  noon,  following  the  Oregon  Trail  to  ' 
Bridger,  then  to  Salt  bake  City.  Camp  Floyd, 
Ruby  Valley,  Carson  (  'itv,  Plarerville  and  Folsom 
to  Sacramento.  The  distance  was  lo'><>  miles,  the 
time  required  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  the  rate 
on  letters  >,s  per  half-ounce!  Five  hundred  horses, 
190  station-,  2(H)  station  agents  ^\\u\  eighty  exper- 
ienced and  fearless  riders  were  required  for  the 
service.  The  Pony  Express  came  to  an  end  with 
the  completion  of  1  he  first  1  -ocean  telegraph, 

October  24,  1861. 

Mote  important  even  than  the  overland 

and  the  Pony  Express  was  t!:<-  overland  fn 
traffic 

No  adequate  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
compile  statistics  "i  overland  travel  and  freight 
traffic  from  1849  to  1869.  Such  compilation,  in 
fact,  is  not  now   possible;  but  the  -tattered  figures 

and  estimates  for  particular  |->criods  are  a  strong 
tax  upon  credulity.  The  climax  of  freighting  was 
reached  in  the  three  years  from  1 v  when 

it  is  estimated  that    the  float  'ation  on  the 

plains  WSS   not    less   thai  •>!      Through  the 

(x)'s  it  was  not  uncommon  for  =>oo  heavily  laden 
wagons  t"  p. 1—  Fort  Kearney,  westward   bound, 

in  a  day.     In  i860,  it  is  said  that  in  .-i\  w 
wagons,   each   carrying  from  one  to  four  ton-  (il 
freight,  panstd  that  point. 
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SOME   BALKAN    OPINIONS   ON   THE 
BALKAN   SITUATION 


A  FEW  days  before  the  downfall  of  the 
Kiamil  Pasha  cabinet  (January  25),  the 
Turkish  press  unanimously,  without  a  single 
exception  and  with  no  regard  of  party  affilia- 
tions, advised  the  government  to  resist  to  the 
bitter  end.  Even  after  the  presenting  to  the 
Porte  of  the  now  famous  European  note,  coun- 
selling her  to  abandon  Adriancple  and  to 
leave  the  decision  concerning  the  future  status 
of  the  Egean  Islands  to  the  powers,  the 
majority  of  the  journals  were  constantly  urg- 
ing the  government  not  to  let  itself  be  in- 
timidated by  this  pressure. 

Speaking  of  the  Egean  Islands,  the  Ifham 
(Information),  a  Xationalist  organ,  says: 

The  Greeks  and  their  sponsors  claim  the  islands, 
because  the  population  speaks  Greek  .  .  .  This 
is  true,  but,  if  a  part  of  the  population  speaks  that 
language.  i~  thi*  a  sufficient  reason  to  claim  the 
country?  There  are  on  the  coaM  of  Asia  Minor 
a  lot  of  people  speaking  Greek.  Are  we  to  aban- 
don for  that  reason  those  places?  How  stupid 
ch  a  claim! 

The  Ikdam  (Endeavor),  another  very  im- 
portant and  serious  journal,  rightly  considered 


as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  old  cabinet,  says, 
concerning  Adrianople: 

Neither  the  Ottoman  government  nor  the 
Turkish  people  can  renounce  Adrianople.  Thai 
city  has  been  for  (hxi  years  the  second  capital  of 
the  Ottomans,  who  have  lived  there  by  the  right 
of  conquest.  It  contains  the  graves  of  the  Caliphs, 
and  the  greatest  mosques  in  the  world.  We  have 
defended  it  bravely  ami  the  enemy  i>  very  far  from 
conquering  it.  Shall  it  be  given  over?  Xo.  No, 
No.  .  .  . 

After  the  note  was  presented  by  the  Am- 
bassadors to  the  Porte,  the  press  ridiculed  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  European  under- 
standing, as  the  note  tried  to  make  the  im- 
pression, or  that  any  effective  pressure  could 
be  applied  to  the  Turks. 

The  Sabah  (Morning),  a  most  serious  jour- 
nal, says: 

Every  man  is  free  to  follow  or  not  the  advice 
given  him  1>y  "friend-."  We  know  to  what 
amounts  the  value  of  the  "friendly  advice," 
which  we  are  receiving  gratuitously.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  effective  pressure  will  be  exercised  on 
11-.  Such  threats  do  not  frighten  us  any  more, 
since  they  art'  SO  often  repealed. 


' 
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AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  ADRIANOPLE 
(Bulgarian  outposts  in  shelter  on  the  hills  out-iile  Adrianople.     These  men  i 

communication,  particularly  the  railroad  bridge) 


The  Alemdar  (Standard-bearer),  a  clerical 
organ,  says: 

To  understand  the  critical  situation  of  the  cab- 
inet [of  Kiamil  Pasha],  let  us  remind  ourselves  thai 
it  has  not  made  a  single  friend  among  the  European 
powers.  As  long  a-  they  expected  us  to  win  the 
war,  the  "status  quo"  was  proclaimed,  sung  and 
decreed.  But,  as  -non  ,i-  we  had  the  first  reverses 
the  status  quo  had  a  first-class  funeral. 

The  same  journal,  commenting  on  the 
"exorbitant  demands  of  the  allies,"  and  the 
note  of  the  powers,  says: 

li  i-  too  much.  It  is  simply  telling  us  to  com- 
mit suicide.  We  do  not  abandon  Adrianople, 
because,  without  that  city,  the  Straits  and  the 
security  of  Asiatic  Turkej   become  empty  words. 

We  -hall   not    commit    suicide.      We  -hall  die  it'  we 

have  to,  Inn    bravely,  gloriously.     At   least   they 

will  not   say  that   we  do  not   know   how   to  dil  ! 

The  Veni  Gazetta  (New  Journal),  which  i> 
very  vigorous  in  ii-  comments  on  the  demand 
of  the  Bulgarians  lor  Adrianople,  observes: 

lit  us  admit  that  Adrianople  falls  In  starvation, 
while   peace   negotiations  are  going  on.  or  even 

that    it    should    be    taken    l>\     the    Bulgars    in    war. 

Or,  hi  ii-  suppose  thai  Turkey,  under  European 
pressure,  Bhould  be  obliged  to  sign  a  peace  treat) 
giving  ovei  Adrianople  to  the  Bulgars.  In  this 
<  a- 1  .  I'M  i \ one  in  Turkey  will  think  onlj  aboul  one 
thing:  Revenge.  We  shall  work  onlj  foroneaim: 
Revenge.  .  .  .  On  some  questions  an  equally 
honorable  solution  for  all  parties  may  l><  found, 
but  Adrianople  doe-  not  belong  t<>  that  catej 
.  .  .  Either  Adrianople  will  continue  to  remain 
Turkish,  or  Bulgaria  and  ["urkey  -hall  be  separated 
by  an  abyss,  whit  h  nothing  will  he  able  to  fill. 


Some  Greek  and  Servian  Opinions 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Balkan  Pi 
Conference  in  London  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  more  or  les-  distrust  of  Bulgaria 
among  the  Greeks  and  Servians.  A  (■ 
paper,  the  Nea  Imera  of  Athens  has  been 
asking  whether  it  would  not  he  hitter  to  stop 
the  fighting  round  Janina.  seeing  that  the 
delimitation  of  tin-  Albanian  frontier  on  the 
side  of  Greece  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
European  powers.  Another  (ireek  paper, 
Embcas.  frankly  expressed  it>  mistrust  of 
Bulgarian  intentions,  regarding  Bulgaria 
as  arriving  at  a  position  in  the  Balkans  similar 
to  that  of  Prussia  in  Germany. 

Later  on  the  Servian  press  began  toha>  eap- 
l>rehen>ions.  and  the /><;;•(/.:.  of  Belgrade, said: 

Why  do  we  leave  our  deli  olong  in  1  ondon 

pocketing  big  allowances?    Our  dutj  was  already 
terminated  on  November  23.    We  have  no  1' 
any  dispute  with  Turkey.     Notwithstanding  this, 

we  are  keeping  under  arm-  300,000  men  at  a  ter- 
rible expense.  Win  ause  the  Bulgarians 
wanl  Adrianople  and  the  <  ireeks  the  islands,     N  1  l 

I  that  the  <  '.reek-  and  the  Bulgarians  have  not 
moved  .1  little  tinker  to  change  our  -it  nation  on  the 
Adriatic    and    in    Albania.       Pachitch    cannot     be 

unaware  that  the  day  whin  the  Greeks  and  Bul- 
garians -hall  have  obtained  their  object,  t  hi  y  will 
disarm,  leaving  us  alone  to  face  Austro-Hungary. 

Probably  the  complaint  ^i  the  Praodc  is 
well  rounded  SO  far  as  the  (ireek-  and  Bul- 
garians are  concerned,  hut  according  to 
statements   from    Bucharest    they   can   >till 
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rely  on  Russia.  Galatz  reported  that  several 
Russian  steamers  had  passed  there  going  up 
the  Danube  loaded  with  war  material  for 
Servia,  and  quite  recently  a  large  number  had 
passed  carrying  money,  cannon,  uniforms 
and  medical  supplies  for  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 


From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  armis- 
tice was  availed  of  to  bring  from  Russia 
some  of  the  heavy  guns  being  used  in  the 
bombardment  of  Adrianople,  and  put  in  the 
Servian  batteries  on  the  Danube  and  to- 
wards the  Austrian  frontier. 


THE   THREE    STRATEGIC    CENTERS    OF    ISLAM 


IX  the  estimation  of  every  faithful  Moslem, 
three  cities  stand  high  above  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  earth:  they  are  Mecca.  Constan- 
tinople, and  Cairo.  With  these  three  capi- 
tals of  the  Moslem  world  every  true  believer 
almost  daily  personal  relations.  If  he 
reads  the  Koran,  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
printed  in  Cairo;  on  Fridays  he  prays  for  the 
ruler  at  Constantinople:  and  every  day, 
when  he  pro.-trates  himself  in  prayer,  it  is 
toward  Mecca  that  his  prayer-carpet  is 
stretched.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer 
in  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  de- 
scribes Mecca  as  the  heart.  Constantinople  as 
the  hand,  and  Cairo  a-  the  head  of  the 
Modem  empire. 

The  Religious  Capital    Mecca 

The  imjxjrtance  of  Mecca  lies  in  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrim.-,  that  visit  it  from  every  nation 
of  I  la,m  every  year.  Turkish  official  esti- 
mates give  the  total  of  these  for  1007  as 
281,000.     Dr.  Zwemer  remar 

What  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  are  to  Christen- 
dom, t  h i - .  and  vastl)  moi  nd  Arabi 

;  world.     No!  'Hil\  i-  ilii-  land 
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awa)  the  sin  of  the  world;  awaj  from  the  well  of   via]  Library  "one  can  trace-  the  literary  his- 
ZemzemtotheWaterofl  tory  of  the  city  in  priceless  MSS.oftlu  Koran 


The  Political  Capital  -  Constantinople 

Besides  being  the  capital  of  Turkey,  Con- 
stantinople is  the  residence  of  the  Imam-<E 
Muslimin,  the  supreme  pontiff  of  [slam. 

Even  .n  the  present  <la>  Constantinople*  and  its 
politic-  are  i  lit-  cynosure  of  islam  from  .Morocco  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople would  l>c-  interpreted  by  Moslems  everywhere 
a-  the  direst  disaster.  This  accounts  for  the  enthu- 
siastic response  and  almost  fanatic  response  in 
everj  part  of  Moslem  India  to  the  appeals  to  help 
the  Sultan  during  the  war  in  Tripoli  and  in  the 
Balkan  states. 

As  a  strategic  center  for  Christian  work 
"calculated,  directly  and  indirect!}',  to  reach 
the  200,000,000  who  bear  the  name  of  the 
prophet  of  Arabia,"  Dr.  Xwemer  considers  no 
place  can  compare  with  Constantinople.  Of 
its  1,106,000  inhabitants,  scarcely  more  than 
one-half  are  Moslems.  On  the  work  of 
American  missionaries  here,  he  quotes  t he- 
late  William  T.  Stead  as  having  said: 

How  many  American  citizens,  I  wonder,  are 
aware  that  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  all  the 
waj  to  the  shores  of  the  blue  Egean  Sea  American 

mission. nit's  have  scattered  broadcast   o\  er  all  this 
distressful   land   the  seed   of  American    principles!-' 

They  are  here  everywhere   teaching,   preaching, 

begetting  new  life  in  these  Asiatic  races. 

The  present  situation  in  Constantinople 
"calls  for  an  enormous  expansion  of  all  the 
existing  missionary  agencies  to  win  the  politi- 
cal capital  of  Islam  for  Christ." 

The  Intellectual  Capital     Cairo 

The  Moslem  population  of  Cairo  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world,  <jo 
per  cent,  of  its  700,000  inhabitants  being 
Mohammedan-.  1 1  has  206  mosques,  not 
counting  the  smaller  one-,  and  in  the  Khedi- 


and  other  books."  Cairo  is  the  center  from 
which  pours  out  a  flood  oi  Moslem  literature. 

Million-  of  pages  of  the  Koran  in  many  and 

beautiful  editions,  commentaries  and  book-  of 
devotion  by  the  hundred  thousand,  ten  thousand 

books  and  pamphlets  att.u  king  the  Christian  faith 

or  defending  Islam  and  propagating  its  teaching, 

come  1 1  aselessly  \ ear  after  year  from  the  Mosh  m 
pre— e-   of   i  hi-   e,rcal    center  ot    Moslem   learning. 

Hooks  printed  in  Cairo  are  read  by  the  camp-fires 
of  the  Sahara,  in  the  market-place  of  Timbui 

and  are  treasured  as  authorities  in  the  moequ 
Java,  Burma,  Cape   Town,  and  Canton. 

Another  factor  in  the  city-  strategic  influ- 
ence i-  its  journalism.  Cairo  has  more  than 
eighty  daily  newspapers,  including  two 
women "s  journals  and  three  medical.  \n  the 
year  iqoo  more  than  2,500,000  copies  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  went  from  Egypt  into 
other  Moslem  lands. 

Cairo  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Moslem  faith; 
but  it  "'is  also  becoming  a  Gibraltar  of  the 
Christian  faith,  not  only  for  Egypt  but  for  all 
Africa."  The  census  for  iqo;  showed  2^,000 
Protestants.  Cairo  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
future  Christian  university  for  the  Nile  Val- 
ley. The  Nile  Press,  established  in  1005  for 
the  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals  in 
Arabic  and  special  literature  for  Moslems,  has 
"grown  with  startling  rapidity,  and  more 
than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  founders."  All 
of  this  enables  Dr.  Xwemer  to  speak  optimis- 
tically of  the  situation  from  the  Christian 
standpoint.     He  says: 

\lii  i  a  represents  the  unoccupied  fields  of  Islam, 
and  challenges  faith  and  heroism.  Constanti- 
nople, with  it-  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  appeals  to  our 

loyalty.  We  must  win  back  what  was  lost  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  Cairo  is  the  city  ot  oppor- 
tunity, of  the  open  door  and  the  beckoning  hand. 

.  .  .    The  three  cities  voice  the  appeal  ot   three 

continents.  Asia.  Europe,  and  Africa,  to  be  freed 
from  the  thraldom  of  Mohammed  and  welcomed 
into  the  glorious  libert\  of  the  children  of  Cod. 


THK    BIRTH    OF   THF.    NEW    HIT. LAS 


THE  \  ictories  of  the  (ireek-  in  the  Balkan 
War,  surprising  though  they  have  been 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  accounted  for  in 
many  ways  in  a  highly  interesting  letter 
addressed  from  Greece  to  the  Siiddtutsche 
MonatshefU  .Munich1  by  Dr.  George  Karo. 
director  of  the  German  tacheological  In- 
stitute .ii  \theiis.  riu'  observation  of  this 
scholar,  based  upon  long  experience,  exhibits 


the  (ireek  as  endowed   with   far  more  good 
qualities  than  he  i-  generally  credited  with 
in    particular,    warm    family    affection,    and 
hospitality,    and    an    intense    patriotism. — 

The  writer  records  the  fall  oi  Salonica,  Con- 
quered by  the   Turks  about   soo  years  ago. 

The  capture  oi  Constantinople  alone,  he 
remarks,  could  dim  the  luster  of  this  victory 
of  Greek  arm-. 
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No  foreigner,  says  the  German  writer  in 
the  Siiddentsche  has  a  better  opportunity  to 
learn  the  real  character  of  the  Greeks  than 
the  archeologist. 

It  15  this  student  who,  with  no  self-seeking  aims. 
traverses  all   parts  of   the  country,    speaks   their 
language,  mingles  in  the  life  of  people  of  everj 
comes  in  close  touch  in  the  course  of  many 
work  and  travel  with  hundreds  of  Greeks  in  the 
capacity  of  subordinate 

It  can  be  no  mere  accident,  therefore,  that 
it  is  among  archeologists  of  all  nations  that 
we  find  the  warmest  friends  of  Greece.  Their 
testimony  is  specially  significant  at  this  crisis 
of  her  history.  -ince  they  can  '"base  their 
explanation  of  her  astounding  victories  upon 
pr-vchological  ground-.' 

The   writer   disclaims   the   idea   of   giving 
a    character-sketch    of    the    Greek    nation. 
wishing,  only,  by  pointing  out  certain  trait  - 
above  all,   love  of  family   and  country — to 
make  recent   events   more    comprehensible. 

N  thing,  he  observes,  strikes  the  stranger 
more  forcibly  than  the  strictly  regulated 
structure  of  the  family — the  authority  of  the 
parents,  the  reverence  paid  them  by  their 
children,  seem  as  if  ordained  by  unalterable 
laws. 

era  other  family    matters,   too: 
the  youn.  -  may  not  marry  before  the  older 

he  brother  not   until  he  ha>  provided  lor  his 
>n. 
The-*.-  old-time  customs  which  an-,  of  course, 
disappearing  in  the  town-,  spring  from  an  extraor- 
dinary   moral    austerity.      Not    only  i-    adultery 
rime,   not   only    does  a   father  or  brother 
elf  justified  in  killing  a  girl  who  has 
is  i  onsidered  n  . 
.  almost  immoral.  ipean 

>ms  hold 

undimini  not    only    in    tin    family 

of    human    intercourse. 

I  lew  e  tl  oaious  politi  n  the 

-imp! 

.    the  Homeric   mode  •  >\  in- 

•  i\  ilizrd  ini 

\nd 

I  In  ir 

I  t     I  li  Hi   :    : 

.'Mid, 
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by  far  the  greater  and  richer  part  of  the  Greeks 
live  in  Turkey  or  are  scattered  throughout  the 
world:  that  her  scattered  sons  finally  gravitate 
home  constitutes  her  greatest   and  best   strength. 

But  this  very  strength  is  rooted  in  misfortune 
and  weakness.  In  their  war  of  liberation,  ninety- 
years  ago.  the  Greeks  wrested  only  a  small  part 
of  their  country  from  the  tyrant.  The  young 
kingdom  was  maimed,  incomplete;  care  for  her 
undelivered  .-ons  has  constantly  checked  her 
development,  absorbed  her  best  forces.  Devas- 
tated, decimated  a>  she  was  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
she  needed  all  her  strength  to  insure  her  existence. 
How  great  her  sacrifices  have  been  for  her  sons  in 
Turkey  will  probably  never  be  known. 

In  their  difficult. political  development,  the  dark 
sides  of  the  Greek  character  became  especially 
evident  to  the  foreigner — failings  not  surprising 
to  the  historian,  >o  fully  do  they  reflect  in  modern 
guise  the  antique  disposition.  The  boundless  in- 
dividualism, lack  of  discipline,  a  blind  rivalry 
which  prefers  destruction  with  an  antagonist  to 
union  with  him,  the  sudden  change  from  grateful 
friendship  to  bitter  hatred-  all  are  reminders  of 
ancient  history,  and  all  this  was  shown  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1909,  repelling  the  friendly  witness  and 
clouding  his  judgment  as  to  the  essential  good  in 
the  movement-  a  passionate,  even  if  at  times  un- 
jti.-t  and  awkward,  protest  against  intolerable 
conditions,  a  mighty    kindling  of  patriotism. 

The  writer  \va>  in  Tymavos  when  the  first 
rumors  of  the  present  war  were  broached. 
All  the  workmen  desired  peace,  hoped  Eox 
succor  from  the  great  powers,  which,  as 
usual,  was  not  forthcoming.  Instead,  came 
the  order  to  mobilize.  There  was  no  evidence 
am<mg  the  many  peasants  and  small  people 
he  met  of  any  enthusiasm  for  war.  Nearly 
all  felt  a  mistrust  in  their  own  strength, 
a  gloomy  expectation  of  new  disasters.  ii' 
not  a  single  one  held  back  or  shirked  hi> 
duty.      "We   may   be   ruined   but    we  can   no 

lunger  allow  our  brethren  to  suffer.    We  musl 
help  them,"  was  tin-  constanl  <  ry. 

Nut  onlj  wa-  the  .11 1 1 1  \   mobilized,  in  admirable 

•  inter,    some   days   befon    th<     :11m    assigned;   nut 

1, ill-,    did   full  -  tit    T  hi  in   1  l\  •  -   w  it  h 

•  mi    exi  1  pt in'  ill    -i'1  »n   nt 
Europe,  from  1                        Vmcri                 .,1!  ..\  •  1 
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earnesl  faces.  Undisturbed  sobriety  i 
after  continued  conquests.  Only  when 
Salonica  fell,  when  what  seemed  an  unat- 
tainable dream  became  a  reality,  did  the 
enthusiasm  burst  its  hounds,  and  for  hours 
the  streets  surged  with  happy  multitudes." 
The  writer  conversed  with  many  wounded 
officers  and  soldiers.  He  found  them  calm, 
rejoicing  over  their  victorious  arms,  and  the 
hopeful  prospect-,,  hut  heard  "no  boastful 
accounts,  no  patriotic  cant." 

All    this   was   new   and   astonishing     not 
so  much  to  the  archeologist,  for  in  the  course 
of  his  experience  he  grew  to  know  the 
siduity,  endurance,  honest}-,  and  loyalty  of 
the  people. 


Xor  has  the  conqueror  been  wanting  in 

magnanimity, 

Many  in  Europe,  and  notably  in  Germany,  do 
not  believe  in  the  "alleged"  bloody  deeds  of  the 
Turks,  it  j^  vain  to  argue  the  point.  In  Gn 
al  any  rate,  they  are  universally  believed,  and  if 
in  spiie  of  that  the  Turkish  wounded  are  cared  for, 
the  prisoners  kindly  treated,  all  honor  is  due  to  the 
humanity  of  the  <  >reeks. 

From  a  storm  so  violent  that  it  carries  a  whole 
nation  with  it,  uproots  defo  t-  anil  releases  virtues, 
the  survivor  must  emerge  chastened  and  fortified. 
This   may   he  expected   of   <  .i  The   moment 

was,  to  be  sure,  rarely  au-picioti-,  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  Turkish  army  a  joyous  surprise; 
but  even  more  than  of  individuals  is  it  true  of 
nations  that  Fortune  favor-  tin  deserving.  And 
i  litis  we  wish  thai  Greece  may  continue  to  enjoy 

much  well-earned  luck. 


POLITICAL   AND    SOCIAL    POETRY   AMONG 

THE   CZECHS 


IT  is  to  be  expected  that  racial  feeling  should 
be  strong  in  the  Balkan  nations  which 
are  not  only  independent  individually,  but 
are  strengthened  by  their  mutual  proximity 
and  by  the  long  continued  struggle  against 
a  common  foe,  but  it  comes  as  something  of 
a  surprise  to  find  that  the  fires  of  patriotism 
still  burn  so  high  in  another  Slavic  people 
which  has  long  ceased  to  enjoy  autonomy. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  clear  from  the 
specimens  of  Bohemian  poetry  given  by 
Louis  Leger  in  an  article  in  the  well-known 
Swiss  review,  the  BibliothSque  Universale 
(Lausanne).  The  article  is  based  on  the 
contents  of  two  recent  books,  the  "  C'zeska 
Livra,"  a  Bohemian  anthology  published 
at  Prague,  and  a  volume  in  French,  by  M. 
Jelinck,  on  "Contemporaneous  Czech  Lit- 
erature," published  by  tin-  Mercurede  France 
in  Paris.     Prof.  Leger  write-: 

Bohemia,  like  Belgium  and  Flanders,  i-  a  coun- 
try  of  great   industry  and  exploitation  of  mine-. 

It    i-  t  h«-  t  heat  re  of  a  double  BtTUggle.     On  the  mil' 

hand   the  Czech   would   fain  emancipate  himself 

from  I  he  I  ierm.in  :    on  t  he  Other  hand  the  workman 

desires  i<>  emancipate  himsell  from  tin-  capitalist 
who  exploits  and  oppresses  him.  and  who  i-  most 
often  a  foreigner,  their  poetry  endeavors  above 
all  io  express  these  two  tendencies,  which  some- 
times   complement,    and    sometimes    contradict, 

each    other. 

Professor  Leger  thus  expresses  bis  reasons 
for  confining  himself  to  the  topics  given: 

Men  sing  oi  love,  of  poetry,  of  nature,  and  of  <  rod 

in  even  land  and  in  every  tongue.  What  1  here 
particularly  desire  to  study  i-  the  manner  in  which 

thi-  people,  BO  patriotic,  ha-  sung  of  ii-  fatherland 


the  manner  in  which   thi-  people,   90  laborious, 

has  sung  of  labor.    .    .    . 

The  first  poet  quoted  is  Joseph  Fricz,  who 
was  born  al  Prague  in  1829,  and  died  there 
in  iSqo.    Of  his  rati',  hi-  sings: 

The  Sla\    i-  a  serf,  a  -law.     So  1"-  it! 

Hut  dod  also  was  a  slave  upon  the  cross. 
Persecuted,  condemned,  scourged, 

He  yel  bore  the  future  in  Hi-  great  heart. 

Yes,  the  Slav  has  been  a  -erf. 

lie  has  been  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
yoke. 

Mut  the  day  of  Judgment  is  come. 

The  awful  Lord  of  lords  asketh  in  wrath 
\Vh\  ye  have  bound  the  poor  Slav  to  your  chariot-, 

\\  h\    lie  has   been   beaten   and   nailed   upon   the 

You!     Races  ol  Cain!     What  will  you  answer? 

Of  another  distinguished  poet,  Sviatopolk 
Czech,  tin-  author  of  "Songs  of  a  Slave," 
Prof.  Leger  say-:      lb  is  interested  not  only 

in  hi-  compatriot-  oi  thi'  kingdom"  >>f  Mo- 
ravia; he  embraie-  in  his  work  his  Slavic 
brothers,  perhaps  the  mo-l  unhappy  and  the 
most  forgotten  of  the  Slavic  people,  lb  asso- 
ciates them  with  the  vows  which  he  utters 
for  the  future  oi  his  country. 

It  matters  little,  -on-  ..f  I'arpathia.  that  the 
course  of  history  has  separated  us.  Nothing  will 
break  the  thousand  tie-  that  have  bound  us  for 
centuries;  we  are  a  single  people,  a  single  tongue, 
a  single  branch  of  the  Slavic  Stock.  Nor  usi 
violence  can  separate  us.  Shoulder  to  -boul- 

der, flank  to  tiank'    That  all  the  world  may  know 
re  brothers,  that  the  enemy  may  find  us  a 

united  group. 
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An  even  greater  poet,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  Bohemian,  is  Jaroslav  Vrchlicky.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  footnote  which  tells  us  that 
his  name  is  pronounced  Yerchlitskyl  He  is 
given  a  place  of  honor  in  both  the  books  under 
consideration.  But  he.  we  are  told,  is  a  '"cos- 
mopolite artist  of  the  genre  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  or  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  patriotic 
inspiration  is  possibly  that  which  has  visited 
him  most  rarely." 

He  has,  however,  written  one  beautiful 
sonnet  in  which  he  evokes  the  splendo 
the  royal  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  now  rest- 
in  the  cathedral  of  Saint-Yit.  and  says :  "The 
present  sovereign  is  the  hrst.  who,  in  spite 
of  formal  promise.-,  has  neglected  to  have 
himself  crowned  with  it.'"  This  sonnet  reads 
in  part: 

How  long  wilt  thou  languish  in  thy  retreat, 
iendid  jewel,  sacred  symbol  of  our  nations? 
.  .  .  How  long  wilt  thou  slumber  in  thy  cell? 
not  in  vain  that  upon  thy  circlet  gleams  the 
brilliance  of  our  precious  stones.  Our  love  is  the 
ruby;  our  faith  is  the  sapphire;  the  emerald  our 
hope,  and  the  pearl  our  silent  abdication.  .  .  . 


Labor  is  a  duty  which  of  beasts  makes  men; 

Labor  is  as  necessary  to  man  as  love; 
Whoso  soweth  labor  reapeth  joy, 

And  guardeth  in  his  heart  eternal  peace. 

When  comes  the  trump  of  doom  God  will  not  ask 

of  man 
Whether  he  hath  broken  stones  or  written  verse. 
Whoso  saith  "1  have  labored'"  shall  be  saved, 
Whether  he  hath  furrowed  his  brow  with  thought, 

or  his  field  with  the  plowshare. 

Another  poet  writing  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Liberte,"  gives  this  sombre  and  menacing 
description  of  the  burial  of  one  of  the  victims 

of  a  mining  disaster: 

The  priest  prayed,  but  alone,  all  alone. 

All  of  the  people  were  dumb 
Ome  they  looked  vainly  to  Heaven, 

Now  i hey  look  only  upon  the  earth. 

There  was  one  grave  more  in  the  miners'  cemetery 
And  a  new  debt   was  written  in  the  account    of 
the  proprietor-. 

With  yet  louder  threats  the  mine-owners 
are  assailed  by  the  poet  writing  under  the 
pen-name  of  Petr  Bezrucz. 


en   more  interesting  are   the  examples  All  you  people  of  Silesia! 

given   of   the  poetrv   voicing    -ocial    unrest.  ^ou,  masters  of  the  deep  mines! 

~,             ....          '     ,    ,-                       .    ,                      ,  I  h<-  dav  will  come  when   the  depth-  -hall    vomit 

The  nobility  and  beauty  of  labor  are  thus  flame  and  -moke. 

glowingly  phrased  by  Simaczek:  The  day  when  \\.   shall  Bettle  our  account! 


THE    DRAMA    OF    FRKNCH    I  \  DO-CHINA 


MPAUL  LOUIS  HERVIER,  ..  French 
•    traveler  with  a  for  original  in- 

•>n.  ha-  been  vi-iting  the  eastern  part 

of  the  Malay  Peninsula  within  the  last  twelve 
month-.     While  there  he  cultivated  th< 

of  the  native  literary  class  and, 

•d  by  influential  member-  of  that  class, 

•        '    nr-t  hand  BOme  il 

formation  about  the  native  drama  in 

which  i-  the  south  on  of 
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particularly  well  pleased  with  bis  own  choice 

of  the  title  \  -sentimental   l'i<  which 

-trike  the  Western  taste  as  vague  even 
to  blindness.       The  raw  material  of  thi-  Ana- 

production  of  1912  i-.  like  thai  of  mos1 

rVnamese  dramas,  Chinese:  it  is  to  be  found 

in  that  classical  work  "The  Holy  Chamber: 

1  Ktraordinary    rhoughts."      Hom    alto- 

Bjel h.  v,  m  hen  1  onsidered  from  a 

-rn    \  ieu  [K>ii  '  t  he    t  hougl 
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listened  to  your  verses,  and  they  were  sweet  to  me. 
I  have  followed  an  impulse  to  come  and  Beek  >  our 

friendship." 

The  poet  nothing  loth,  they  meet  again  and 
again  In  night.  Their  mutual  affection  grows,  and 
thej  exchange  promises ol  marriage.  lint  one  night 
the  father  surprises  them  in  the  midst  of  a  poetical 
conversation,  and,  being  very  indignant,  drives 
tlu-  girl  away  with  expressions  of  contempt. 

"If  tin  heart  be  indeed  capable  ol  filial  senti- 
ments," In-  says  to  his  son,  "  I  forbid  thee  such  be- 
havior. We  are  poor,  it  is  true,  but  we  .ire  of  the 
scholar  caste.  Thou  shouldst  indeed  marry,  hut 
let  it  he  in  accordance  with  precedent,  asking  the 
consent  of  the  maiden's  family." 

Before  re-entering  the  house  the  young  man 
craves  one  lasl  word  with  his  lady  love. 

"do,"  she  tells  him,  "and  seek  the  hand  of  a 
fair  and  virtuous  maiden  of  your  own  age  who 
dwells  in  the  next  village." 

"But  we  are  poor,"  he  answers,  "and  cannot 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  ceremony." 

"Let  not  th.it  hinder  you."  the  girl  reassures 
him.  "My  father  is  rich.  Take  this  hag  of  gold, 
it  is  yours.     And  be  happy." 

At  this  the  young  man  bursts  into  tears. 

Then  says  the  girl:  "Which  of  our  two  hearts 
has  in  it  the  truer  love; — yours,  who  weep,  or  mine, 
whoam  willingly  sacrificing  my  dream?  Come,  be 
not  downcast;  you  are  rich  now,  and  soon  you  will 
have  a  lovely  wife." 

Straightway  she  departs  to  make  her  prepara- 
tions. For  the  house  in  the  next  village,  the  beau- 
tiful and  virtuous  maiden  and  her  parents  are  as 
yet  only  imaginary,  and  all  have  to  be  created. 
The  fairy  creates  them  and,  while  she  is  about  it, 
throws  in  a  brave  man,  who  is  to  play  his  pari 
later  on. 

At  daybreak  the  young  man  (not  the  brave  one) 
tells  his  father  everything,  and  asks  his  permission 
to  go  to  the  next  village  and  seek  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  and  virtuous  maiden.  The  quest  is  ac- 
complished, and  all  is  happily  arranged. 

One  year  later  the  young  scholar  is  the  father  of 
a  boy.  His  wile  is  a  good  wife  to  him.  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Their  home  is  happy.  But 
in  the  same  village  dwells  a  retired  mandarin,  a 
man  of  great  influence  apparently  with  the 
Police.  On  the  Festival  of  the  l^r.xd  this  mandarin 
encounters  the  young  man  with  his  wile  and  child, 

who  have  been  to  sweep  the  tomb  of  their  ances- 
tors. Attracted  by  the  wife's  beauty,  the  man- 
darin offers  to  buj    her,  and  being  refused,  throws 

dow  n  the  money  and  makes  his  attendants  earn 
her  oit  to  his  splendid  palace.     The  husband  feels 


unequal  to  fighting,  so,  to  prevent  further  mishap, 

he  g<x-s  home  with  his  little  son. 

1  he  old  father,  on  the  contrary,  loses  no  time  in 

attempting  to  rescue  his  daughter-in-law.  lb-  i- 
killed.  The  inconsolable  husband  alone  shrinks 
from  a  .struggle  with  this  powerful  enemy.  Help- 
less, but  unresigned,  his  sorrow  reat  hes  its  culmina- 
tion  with  the  news  thai  his  wife  has  killed  herself. 

Then  it  is  that  the  brave  man  BO  thoughtfully 
created  by  the  fairy  makes  his  appearance.  Com- 
ing to  the  young  scholar,  In-  sa\s;  "They  have 
killed  your  lather  and  driven  your  wife  to  suicide; 
and  yet  you  do  not  resist!  You  prefer  your  own 
life  to  the  ] tains  of  the  conflict.  You  live  like  a 
mere  animal  without  reason.  Were  I  in  your 
place,  I  would  kill  my  adversary.  If  you  are  not 
capable  of  that,  then  kill  yourself,  for  in  that  way 
you  will  rejoin  your  father  and  your  wife  in  the 
other  world." 

"As  lor  fighting,"  replies  the  man  of  letters,  "I 
am  very  weak.     And   1  hesitate  to  kill  myBeU 
cause   of    my    little   son,    over    whose    life    1    must 
watch." 

"Cowardice  inhabits  your  soul,"  exclaims  the 
brave  man,  who  knows  the  worth  of  his  own  mus- 
cles, is  familiar  with  the  mysteries  ot  fencing,  and 
can  plant  a  knife  with  unerring  aim  in  an  object 
five  or  six  yards  away. 

That  night  the  mandarin  is  stabbed  to  death  in 
his  bed.  When  he  hears  of  it,  the  voting  scholar, 
fearing  that  suspicion  will  fall  upon  him,  runs 
away  with  his  child  into  the  forest.  He  is  tracked 
by  the  authorities  and  brought  back  to  the  village, 
his  child  being  abandoned  in  the  forest.  After  a 
long  judicial  process,  his  innocence  is  at  last  estab- 
lished; he  is  set  free,  and  returns  to  his  empty 
house,  to  mourn  his  lather,  his  wile,  and  his  child. 

One  night  he  hears  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
opens  it  and  beholds  the  lady  love  whom  he  had 
abandoned  at  his  father's  behest.  She  leads  by  the 
hand  a  little  child — his  little  son,  safe  and  -ound. 
His  benefactress — his  sweetheart  of  other  d. 
will  vouchsafe  no  answer  to  the  young  scholar's 
thousand  hurried  questions. 

"Your  troubles  Avv  past,"  she  tells  him.  "  You 
are  now  alone  in  the  world — without  father,  with- 
out wife.  Will  you  take  me  for  your  wife.-'  1  will 
try  to  make  myself  useful  in  the  house,  and  watch 
over  everything,  while  you  apply  yourself  with 
courage-  and  perseverance  to  the  completion  of 
your  education." 

we  have  a  happy  ending,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  Anamese  id' 


THK    CENTENARY    OF    (iRIMM'S    FAIRY     fALES 


I  \  the  apt  phrase  oi    Ellen  key  this   is  "the 

-*•  century  of  the  child.'"  and  in  nothing  is 
that  more  manifest  than  in  the  literatui 

the  day  written  for  children  and  about  chil- 
drt  n. 

(.one  are  the  tale's  of  "Meddlesome  Mat- 
tie"  and  "Greedy  Dick"  which  edified  our 

lore-bears,    and    in    their    place   we    have    the 

charming  whimsicalities  of  "Peter  P.m."  of 


"Snowwhitc,"  and  "The  Seven  Dwarfs,"  of 
"  1  lansel  and  Gretd,"  of  the  "  fvonigskinder," 
and    "Racketty-Packetty    II  not    to 

mention  "  Uncle  Remus,"  the  "Jungle  Tales," 

and  a  Score  of  others. 

In  short,  the  children  of  the  race  are  being 

entertained  and  instructed   by  variants  of 

those-  folk-tales  which  entertained  and  in- 
structed the  childhood  of  the  ra< 
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This  is  scientifically  correct  according  to 
the  modern  biological  notions  which  declare 
that  the  child  passes  through,  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  all  those  stages  through 
which  the  race  has  climbed  upward  during 
the  long  eons  of  evolution. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  we  should  remember 
to  honor  the  devoted  labors  of  those  patient 
German  scholars,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm. 
who  issued  just  one  hundred  years  ago  that 
collection  of  folk-tales  which,  under  the  mod- 
est title  of  Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen  (Tales 
for  Children  and  Household  i.  was  to  achieve 
a  worldwide  fame  and  stimulate  a  thou 
others  to  gather  from  living  lips  the  precious 
lore  of  an  immemorial  past. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau,  Erich  Schmidt  gives  an  account  of 
this  monumental  undertaking  of  the  learned 
brothers — an  account  whose  contents  are 
weighty  to  the  student  of  folk-lore,  and 
who-e  style  is  correspondingly  heavy  for  the 
general  reader. 

We  analyze  it  briefly  and  quote  a  lew  ex- 
cerpts. The  interest  taken  at  this  time  in 
folk-tales  both  by  men  of  letters  and  men  of 
science  Mr.  Schmidt  finds  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  the  larger  movement  of  romanticism  which 
the  dominant  feature  of  that  era.  He 
discusses  learnedly  the  works  of  Herder, 
Uhland,  Tieck,  Hoffmann,  Goethe,  Brentano, 
Arnim,  and  other-,  some  of  whom  warmly 
iraged  the  brother.-  in  their  enormous 
undertaking. 


JA<  l\1    I\    1855 

-■Jin  a  drawing  by  Herman  Grimm,  his  1 

The  vast  stores  of  learning  possessed  by  the 
Grimms  well  fitted  them  for  an  enterprise 
which  involved  not  only  the  patience  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  collector  but  wide  knowl- 
of  philology,  history,  and  literatim-. 
Wilhelm  may  be  -aid  to  have  possessed  the 
former  qualities  in  the  higher  degree,  and  to 
him  i>  chiefly  due  tin-  charming  colloquial 
style  of  the  stories,  while  Jacob  was  pre 
eminent  in  scholarship. 

Th<  t.  thered  largely  by  word  ol 

mouth,    chiefly    from    women,    among    whom 

entioned  with  special   honor  the 
sturdy    and    long-memoried    "cattlewife    ol 

M  iria    the  id,  and    the 

little  maiden,  Dorothea  Wild,  whom  Wilhelm 

rried.      Otl  1  nl  h 

i.|  ilified 

I  1  and 

modi!  1  1  he  lollii  kit 

obblcr  of  \unil..  'II  Ol  rici 

lip     here     Hid     thl 

I  1 

nidi 
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TEE    IMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


rough,  but  never  cnrdc;  childish,  but  tree  from 
puerility;  with  the  genuine  hallmarks  of  antiquity, 
yet  without  affected  archaisms.  Here  i-  the 
pure  German  mother-tongue.  .  .  .  This  prose, 
often  broken  by  refrains  in  the  ancient  meter 
ol  the  folk-song,  showed  the  most  wondrous 
things  to  be  the  mosi  believable,  and  captured 
the  imagination  bj  the  simplicity  of  the  sentence- 

StrUCl  lire. 

Other  features  are  the  Use  of  simple  con- 
nectives, such  as  and  and  but,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  involved  dependent  and  relative 
clauses  which  render  so  cumbrous  much 
( rerman  literature.  There  is  much  conversa- 
tion and  it  is  seldom  indirect. 

Simplicity  is  gained,  too,  by  the  use  of 
monologue — "I  said  to  myself."  etc. 

The  narrator  introduces  the  dramatic 
element  of  suspense  by  pauses,  with  such 
phrases  as  "Just  think!"  "What  do  you 
suppose  he  found?"  etc. 

Emphasis  is  gained  especially  by  the  chief 
expedient  of  all  ancient  poetry,  mere  rep 
tition:  "A  long,  long  time";  "She  sang  and 
sang";  "  He  fished  and  fished." 

Besides   the   frequently   recurring   rhymes 


there  are  devices  of  accentuation  by  means  of 
sound,  such  as  alliteration  and  imitative  or 
onomatopoetic  syllables:  ritze,  ratze,  and 
plilseh,  plat  sell,  for  example. 

\-  in  proverbs  and  folk-songs  the  mode  of 
expression  is  picturesque  and  imaginative, 
though  without  detailed  imagery  and  meta- 
phor. The  endings  are  frequently  jocular,  as 
the  sentence,  "Anybody  that  don't  believe 
this  story  must  pay  a  dollar,"  a  threat  that 
brought  one  skeptical  but  honest  little  jjirl 
to  the  good  brothers'  door  one  day  with  her 
thaler  in  hand. 

Though  without  expressed  "moral  "  there  is 
evinced  a  naive  poetic  justice.  The  wicked 
are  punished,  often  with  shocking  penalties, 
while  the  good  are  rewarded,  generally  by 
fortunate  marriage  and  "living  happy  ever 
after."  Mr;  ge  is  usually  based  on  true 
love,  rank  and  wealth  proving  no  obstacles. 
The  scientific  power  of  the  collection  i- 
also  great.  Translated  first  into  English,  it 
ha-  stimulated  throughout  Europe  and  gradu- 
ally throughout  the  world  the  zeal  of  the 
collector. 


THE   PUBLIC   SPIRIT   OF  THE   LKGAL 
PROFESSION    IN   CUBA 


A  RECENT  issue  of  the  illustrated  weekly. 
Figaro,  of  Havana,  i-  devoted  to  the 
Colegio  de  Abogados,  an  association  of 
Cuban  lawyers  first  officially  established  in 
[886,  under  the  Spanish  regime.  Another 
association  of  the  legal  fraternity,  of  more 
recent  foundation,  the  aims  of  which  were 
essentially  social,  was  the  Circulo  de  Aboga- 
dos, founded  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
Lawyers'  Club  of  \e\v  York.  In  1000,  as  the 
result  of  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
new  republican  administration  in  removing 
certain  judges,  the  Colegio  was  dissolved  and 
losl  it--  official  character,  but  was  soon  reor- 
ganized as  a  private  association,  its  activities 
being  at  the  same  time  widened  SO  a-  to  in- 
clude those  of  the  Circulo.  In  loco,  its  offi- 
cial status  was  restored. 

\  one  <,)\  the  original  founders  of  the 
Colegio  de  Abogados,  and  as  a  foremost 
representative  of   the   Havana  bar,  it    is   but 

natural  that  a  prominent  place  i-  given  to 
Dr.  Antonio  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  whose 

recent    death   in    Havana,  at   the  ripe  age  of 

-cv  enty-eight,  was  mourned  by  the  whole  legal 
profession  of  hi-  native  island.  The  task  of 
brief!)  recounting  hi-  career  has  been  sym- 
pathetically performed  by  Dr.  Luis  Azcarate: 


Eminent  both  for  hi-  legal  acumen  and  for  his 
brilliant  eloquence,  a-  well  a-  for  hi-  sterling  recti- 
tude. I  >r.  Mendoza  occupied  an  exceptionally  high 
place  among  Cuban  legists,  lit-  gave  earl) 
dence  of  his  devotion  to  prote--ioii.il  studies. 
When  bin  twenty  yeare  old.  in  association  with  -i\ 

of  his  fellow --indent-,  he  founded  what  was  called 
the  "Academia  de  K-tndio-."  the  aim  of  the  little 
coterie  being  t  he  establishment  of  a  librar)  and  of  a 

place  of  reunion,  when'  the)   could  review   tin-  uni- 

versity  lectures  the)    had  attended.     Here  they 

were   wont    to  a— cinblc  every  evening,  except    on 

Sundays,  one  of  the  number  acting  t he  pan  of  pro- 
le—or.  This  i-  an  example  that  Dr.  Azcarate  re- 
garda  a-  worth)  of  recommendation  to  the  young 

(  iiban  student-  of  to-day. 

Winn  -till  quite  young,  Dr.  Mendoza  was  ap- 
pointed relator  in  the  court  termed  the  Audienci.i 
in  Havana,  and  in  1856  he  entered  a  competition 
for  the  vacant  professorship  ol  jurisprudence  in  the 
Royal  UniversH)  of  Letters,  the  leading  institution 
ol  learning  in  Cuba  at  that  time.  The  theme 
n  tot  the  theses  was:  "  \o  degrading  punish- 
ments allowable  tor  the  suppression  of  crime?" 
I  >i  Mendoza  wa-  adjudged  t  he  w  inner  in  t  hi-  con- 
test and  secured  the  professorship. 

Ill    I>7<).   he   was  eli>  led   to  the  office  ol    Alcalde 

( 'orregiuor  of  Havana.  I>v  I  with  liberal  and  conserv- 
ative votes,  a  notable  testimon)  to  hi-  reputation 
for    Strict     impartialitv     .\w\    calm    judicial    p 
However,  ho  onl)   administered  thi-  office  for  -i\ 
month-,  as  he  felt  that  hi-  more  immediate  dut) 

la)    in   the   line  ol    hi-  regular   legal   practice.      He 

refused  to  accept  an)   -hare  of  the  considerable 

-urn  allotted  a-  -al.»r\   lor  thi 
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During  all  the  troublous  times  preceding  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Cuban  Republic.  Dr. 
Mendoza  was  almost  the  only  Cuban  of  note  who 
constantly  and  consistently  rose  above  the  political 
_>ns  of  the  period,  and  in  this  way  he  gained 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  leading  Cuban 
families,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  either  related 
or  connected.  The  long-continued  disturbances 
caused  a  number  of  prominent  Cubans  to  a 
themselves  from  the  island  at  this  time,  and  Dr. 
Mendoza  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
many  large  estates  during  their  own*  nee. 

A  striking  demonstration  of  his  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple is  given  by  Dr.  Azcarate.  Many  years  ago, 
when  slavery  still  existed  as  an  institution  in  Cuba, 
he  showed  the  depth  of  his  abolitionist  convictions 
by  granting  freedom,  in  a  single  day,  to  some  300 
negro  slaves  on  his  plantation  Santa  Gertrudio, 
an  act  entailing  a  nominal  loss  of  approximately 
5300.000,  according  to  the  ruling  price  of  slaves  at 
that  time. 

During  the  first  American  occupation  of  Cuba, 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Havana.  He  was  also  consulting  counsel  of  the 
de  Beneficios  y  Maternidad.  Gen.  Martinez 
Campos  selected  him  as  a  member  of  the  Conncil  of 
Administration,  and  by  his  thorough  command  of 
all  judicial  questions  and  his  indefatigable  activity, 
he  rendered  great  and  important  services  to  the  thi.  late  dr.  PEDRO  LLORANTE,  ONE  01  THE  V0\  \t>- 
young  republic  in  this  capacity.  lrs  of  the  LAWYERS  ASSOCIATION  01  HAVANA 


NORWAY'S    INDUSTRIAL   FUTURK 


NORWAY  ha-;  long  been  popularly  asso- 
:ed  in  the  public  mind  with  maritime 
and  the  exploits  of  Norse  adven- 
tures have  furnished  many  .1  theme  for  the 
-  and  much  material  for  the  historians; 
but*  -aid  Bjornstjerne  Bjdrnson,  not  long  be- 
ing death,  "the  future       Norway  is  not 
in  her  white  sails,  but  in  her  waterfall-  that 
drive  the  wheels  of  modern  industry."    This 

Samuel  Eyde  in  the 
n-Scandinaoian  Rt    ■         He  m 

•ur  forefather!   hav<    won   their 

.    from  tl  whole  frown  up 

hipping  indu  t\  |m- 

!  I 
\ 


.ill  of  hand  and 


the  sea.  Canneries  followed  the  fisheries;  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  timber  has  been 
utilized  for  paper  pulp;  an  excellent  class  of 
laborer-  was  developed;  and  engineers  mas- 
tered the  science  of  utilizing  water  power. 
Norway  was  thus  prepared  to  receive  the 
electro-chemical  industry  with  which  I)r. 
Eyde  is  associated  and  of  which  he  gives  a 
lengthy  description  in  his  article.  A  begin- 
ning was  made  OD  a  -mall  -calc. 

In  July,  1003,  thi  first    mall  factory  was  started 

■Ti li<-  produ<  ing  "I  nitrati  -  from 

the  air  by  the  Birkeland-Eydt  method.     I  venture 

it    il    u.i-   IP. I    onij    1 1 1 « -    ui<  if  '  It  lie 
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developed  into  an  extensive  Industry.  Cal- 
cium nitrate,  which  i-  the  artificial  fertilizer 
known  as  Norway  saltpeter,  b  shipped  from 
his  company's  shops  at  the  rate  of  ^ooo  bar- 
rels a  day,  or  [00,000  tons  in  a  year.  Car- 
borundum manufacture  and  the  manufacture 
of  copper  and  nickel  by  electrolysis,  and  the 
smelting  of  iron  by  electricity  bid  fair  to 
prove  important   industries. 

In  order  to  secure  a  permanent  class  of 
laborers,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of 
providing  good  homes  at  reasonable  rates  for 
them.  The  results  have  been  successful. 
At  Xotodden  and  Saaheim.  where  there  were 
500  and  50  people  living  a  few  years  ago,  to- 
day there  are  5000  at  the  former  place  and 
between  5000  and  0000  at  the  latter. 

Dr.   Eyde  acknowledges  the  aid  received 


from  foreign  banks,  without  which  the  indus- 
trial development  of  Norway  would  have 
been  impossible.  In  the  nitrate  industry,  for 
instance,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  i- 
100,000,000  kroner. 

The  new  industrial  Norway  i>  but  ten  years 
old.  Dr.  Eyde  believes  that  within  a  very 
short  period  "'the  tide  of  immigration  will  be 
turned  backward,  and  the  red.  steady  stream 
of  lifeblood  which  has  poured  from  our  coun- 
try to  your  beautiful  United  States  will  re- 
main at  home  to  enrich  the  motherland." 
Norwegian  writers,  musicians,  artist-,  and 
discoverers  "have  been  recognized  as  among 
the  world's  greatest."  Norway  should  now 
"come  out  of  her  long  seclusion  and  take  her 
part  as  a  power  not  only  in  art  and  literature, 
but  also  in  the  industrial  world." 


SOME    NEW    PHASES    OF  THE   WOMAN    MOVE- 
MENT   THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD 


AMONG  the  things  that  "they  order  bet- 
ter in  France"  must  now  be  included 
feminism.  \\<  are  assured  by  Hera  Mirtel 
in  the  Renaissance  Contemporaine  (Paris), 
that,  above  all,  "  French  feminism  i-  disinter- 
ested and  pacific."  Also  and  this  with 
palpable  allusion  to  events  on  the  other  side 
of  the  English  Channel  that,  "without 
setting  tire  to  letter-boxes,  or  smashing  street 


lamps,  and  without  laying  a  needlessly 
violent  and  stinging  hand  on  the  cheek-  o\ 
members  of  Parliament  and  policemen,  the 
women  o\  France  have,  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
definitively,  regained  the  liberty  of  salaried 
employment,  if  not  the  equality  in  labor, 
assured  l'\-  the  old  corporate  lav 

French    feminism    ha-   Other   things   to   it- 
credit:     it    ha-    "conceived,   elaborated,   and 
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RJLKAN   AS  AN   INDUSTRIAL  CENTER 
(Showing  the  transformation  wrought  in  lour  years  from  the  conditions  shown  in  the  picture  on  the  oppi 


publi-hed    the    best    projects    of    economic, 
social,  and   parental   laws,   which   other  na- 
tion-  are  quick   to   adopt   and   promulgate. 
This  was  recently  the  ca-e  in  .Norway,  where 
a   minister  introduced  a  motion    for    labor 
ution  which  has  long  since  been  opera- 
tive in  France."    In  Norway,  "the  waiting- 
maid-  are  more  alive  to  their  social  interests 
than  the  riche-t  bourgeoises  in  France." 
According  to  this  writer,  in   France  the 
implacable     enemy     of     feminism     is 
woman  herself.     Hut  there  is  som< 
ii-: 

h    town-woman    h.i  I    in 

•hi-  membcfi  of  the  f.imiK 

whi>  h     she    nil 

I  losi   [K/lit  ii  who  dii 

and    the 

if    the    f.Hl. 


I 


• 


tn  realize  an  alliance  between  all  classes,  all 
feminine  hopes  soaring  toward  the  new  or 
remodeled  kingdoms  which  await  u>.  This 
society,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  Renaissance  Contemporaine  is  vice-presi- 
dent, is  reckoned  among  the  most  important 
and  the  mo-t  sympathetic  of  all  the  Paris 
feminist  bodies.     It  was  founded  December 

;i.  iooi.  The  name  of  the  founder.  Mine. 
Marbel,  indicated  both  thai  the  very  ad 
ed  tendencies  of  the  society  would  be 
accepted  and  thai  it-  members  would  be 
animated  by  a  line  spiril  of  conciliation; 
also,  that  solidarity  and  tolerance  would  be 
their  principal  rule-  of  condu<  i  The  follow 
ing  detail-  of  the  history  and  operation;  of  the 
Union  v.  ill  be  ol  inten 

path  ill)  tin  mi  hi  : 

lati  i 
m  -ii  tin 

lull  I  l"l  'Nil    IM    'I 

-    'I     I  'I 

I'ulilii 
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1906  to  1909,   was  a   brochure   for   propaganda, 

composed  by  members  of  the  I  nion,  and  in  which 

.1-  included  a  feminist  calendar.    In  this  calendar, 

the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  France,  the 

ii.uik-.-7  of  the  usual  saints  wen-  replaced  by  those 
of  "the  saints  [l>oth  masculine  and  feminine]  of 
feminism."  The  library  {BibUoth9que  Fhniniste) 
is  directed  by   Mine.    Marbel   herself,   she  having 


resigned  the  functions  of  president  of  the  Union 
in  order  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  library. 
which  now  contains  several  thousands  of  volumes. 

The  Union  Praternelle  des  Femmes  gives 
evidence  of  intense  vitality  in  each  of  its 
fields  of  operations. 


THE   WOMEN'S  MOVEMENT  AND   FOREIGN 

MISSIONS 


"  "VJO  modern  phenomenon  is  more  signih- 
-LN  cant  in  its  relation  to  til'.'  foreign 
missionary  cause  than  the  women's  movement 
of  Europe  and  America:  no  movement  is 
more  worthy  of  careful  and  sympathetic 
study  on  the  part  of  missionary  leader-,'' 
says  Miss  Ruth  Rouse  in  the  International 
Review  of  Missions.  As  well  study  European 
politics  neglecting  the  labor  party,  or  world 
politics  neglecting  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
as  study  world  missions  neglecting  the 
women's  movement.  In  noting  the  action 
and  interaction  of  the  forces  of  this  move- 
ment with  those  at  work  in  the  mission  field, 
six  main  characteristics  of  it  are  discussed 
by  this  writer: 

i. — The  women's  movement  is  international 
in  its  scope  and  in  its  ideals.  The  aims  and 
undertakings  of  the  modern  woman,  however 
different  their  promoters  may  be  in  environ- 
ment, occupations,  national  temperament, 
and  in  religion,  are  everywhere  spontaneous 
in  their  origin  and  fundamentally  alike.  \- 
I)r.  Alice  Salmon,  the  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Council  of  Women,  has  said: 
"  The  same  convictions  animate  the  women  of 
all  lands:  they  Strive  after  the  same  object-: 
they  are  everywhere  dominated  by  tin- same 

'ideas:  they  are  pushing  the  same  deman  ! 
Miss  Rouse  i-  the  traveling  secretary  among 
women  students  for  the  World'-  Student 
Christian  Federation,  and  her  own  experience 
amongst  the  women  student-  of  forty-two 
lifferent  countries  confirms  this  verdict. 
'  It  is  most  significant,"  she  says,  "that  to-day 
the  women's  movement  is  making  a  conscious 
propaganda,   definitely   aiming   to   capture 

the  women  of  the  East   lor  it-  ideals." 

There  are  tWO  spiritual  forees  behind  the 
women's  movement  in  the  West,  and  both  are 
distinctly  Christian  in  origin.  The  first  of 
these  is  "a  striving  for  the  development  and 

expression     of     personality."        The     \ariou- 

liberating   movements   which   have   been   a 

distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  era.  such 
ai  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  enfranchise- 


ment and  education  of  the  middle  classes  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  the  women's 
movement,  have  all,  directly  or  indirectly, 
sprung  "from  the  permeation  of  human 
thought  with  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the 
value  of  the  human  soul."  To  quote  from 
the  article: 

Thi  movement  for  the  liberation  of  women  In- 
swept round  the  world.  .  .  .  The  opening  of  the 
professions  has  rapidly  followed  that  of  the  uni- 
versitfes,  so  has  the  opening  of  many  kind-  of 
administrative  work;  the  municipal  vote  is 
granted  almost  everywhere,  the  parliamentary 
vote  is  rapidly  following  in  country  after  country; 

in  Norway  and  Finland  women  -it  in  parliament  ; 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  women  will  lx- 
legally  permitted  to  do  anything  of  which  they  .u<- 
capable.  The  battle  for  the  right  of  women  to 
express  their  own  personality  i-  more  than  half 
won.  Thai  the  movement  is  one  of  the  outwork- 
ings  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  the 
human  soul  can  hardly  be  denied. 

The  second  force  i-  a  "striving  for  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  community." 

To  the  question  "To  what  end?"  thewoim 
movement  answers  dearly  and  universally:    "  I" 
the  end  of  service."    Christ's  teaching  on  the  law 
of  love  is  working  <>ut  in  the  movement,  uncon- 
sciously or  consciously,  far  more  dominantly  than 

even  Hi>  tea<  hini;  on  the  value  of  the  human  soul. 

Nothing  strike-  the  observant  -indent  more  fon  i- 
bl>  than  the  way  in  which  the  not  f-expn  s- 

-i<m  i-  rapid!)  transcended  by  the  note  o!  ser\ii<  . 
it  indeed  the  note  of  service  1><-  not  dominant  from 
tin   first. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  movement  is 
the  interest  of  the  community  rather  than  tin- 
interests  of  one  sex.     Mi--  Rou-e  think-  this 

proposition  may  be  disputed,  and  that  "i*>-- 

-iblv  the  writings  and  action-  of  a  few  women 

at  thi- present  time  in  Great  Britain  give  some 
color  to  a  fear  of  sex  war.    Nevertheless,  the 

serious  literature  of  the  women'-  movement 
Support    the  contention:    its  dominant    note 

i-  an  emphasis  <>n  the  differing  gifts  of  men 

and  women  and  the  need  for  securing  tin- 
free  play  of  both  for  the  highest  good  of  the 

community." 
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4. — The  movement  affords  a  direct  training 
for  carrying  out  certain  of  the  best  missionary 
ideals.  Under  this  head  Miss  Rouse  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Preparation  of  Missionaries,  presented 
to  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Con- 
ference in   1 9 10: 

"A  vision  of  the  place  of  women  in  the  building 
up  of  the  whole  fabric  of  national  life,  and  a  states- 
man-like conception  of  the  way  to  realize  the 
n,  is  urgently  demanded.  In  the  work  01* 
national  regeneration  to  which  we  have  set  our 
hand  the  woman  missionary  has  a  place  of  primary 
importance.  She  works  indeed  for  to-day,  but  she 
must  be  trained  to  know  and  act  upon  the  knowl- 
edge that,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  her  life  and 
her  work  belong  to  the  great  future."  For  this 
aspect  of  her  future  work,  where  can  the  woman 
missionary  find  better  training  than  in  women's 
organizations  of  the  W( 

5. — The  mo\ement  is  a  strongly  moral  one. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  movement  has 
been  attacked  as  tending  to  undermine  the 
institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family.  Miss 
Rouse  shows  what  has  been  its  influence 
in  these  directioi 

The  women's  movement  in  every  country  makes 
the  abolition  of  the  "white  slave"  traffic  and  the 
suppression  of  the  social  evil  one  of  it-  main  aims. 
In  t hi-,  and  in  their  endeavors  to  combat  impure 
literature  and  pictures,  overcrowded  dwellings, 
and  in-anitary  condition-,  women  are  entering 
the  li-t-.  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  those 
of  othen  i  riving  to  make  possible    1  pure 


and  strong  family  life.  The  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  the  demand  for  women's  suffrage  in 
land  after  land  has  been  the  conviction,  gradual!) 
arrived  at  by  women,  that  the  vote  was  necessary 
if  they  were  to  ward  off  the  evils  that  threaten  the 
home.  .  .  .  In  Finland  and  other  lands  the  move- 
ment has  been,  until  recently,  demanding  the 
recognition  of  civil  marriage,  the  refusal  of  which 
drives  many  honorable  people  into  marriages  de 
conscience.  .  .  .  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  in  many  countries  to-day  considerable 
numbers  of  thinking  women  who  are  either  sup- 
porting the  recognition  of  unions-libres,  or  frankly 
putting  the  claims  of  passion  before  all  other 
claims.  .  .  .  Novelists  whose  main  contention 
is  for  erotic  rights  .  .  .  are  all  enemies  and  critics 
of  the  women's  movement.  The  one  British 
woman's  organ  which  advocated  anything  like 
such  views,  The  Freewoman,  has  just  expired,  ab- 
juring female  suffrage  and  all  its  works. 

6. — The  movement  is  in  no  way  anti-Christian 
or  irreligious.  As  indicated  above,  "the  two 
main  driving  forces  of  the  modern  women's 
movement — a  sense  of  the  value  of  human 
personality  and  a  passionate  desire  for  ser- 
vice— are  the  direct  product,  even  when  the 
debt  is  not  acknowledged,  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord.'' 

Finally,  it  is  claimed  by  the  writer  that 
"if  she  would  Christianize  one  main  source 
of  the  ideals  of  her  own  future  workers  and  of 
the  women  of  the  Fast,  the  Church  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  entering 
into  sympathetic  and  understanding  relation- 
ship with  the  leader-  of  the  women'-  move- 
ment." 


WHAT   |\l\\\   IS  DOING  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 

OF   HKR  WOMEN 


Fi<  n  of  Japan  were 
taught  the  "  t 

1    young,    obey    your    parents; 
married,    o  >ir    husband;     when    old, 
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Under   these  circumstances   il    is  onlj    natural 

thai  various  religions  and  ethical   teachings  thai 

.it  times  found  acceptance    in  Japan  should 

formed  the  edu<  at  ion,  both  for  men 

and  for  women.     Buddhism,  first  introduced  Into 

Japan  about   .1  t  hou  and   j  1  luded  in 
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restraint,    discipline,    and    devoted    loyalty  the  president  have  been  directed  to  this  point 

to  their  superiors;    and  history  record-  the  — "  a  spiritual  training  to  form  a  fundamental 

acts  of  devotion  and  virtues  of  hundreds  of  education";  for  she  believes  in  "the  unity 

Japanese  women  who  have  thereby  become  of  the  essence  of  all  religions  and  philoso- 

immortal.    These,  however,  were  exceptions,  phies."    She  herself  was  converted  to  Ortho- 

With  the  introduction  of  Western  civili/.a-  do\  Christianity  when  she  was  17  years  of 

tion  into  Japan  the  modern  idea  of  the  statu-  age,  and  about  twenty  years  ago,  "no  longer 

of  woman   found   entrance  also;    but,  says  satisfied  with  her  narrow  dogmatic  faith." 

President  Jinzo  Naruse,  "in  view  of  the  fact  she  came   to   the   United   Stati         "While 

that  a  reactionary  spirit  is  present  in  every  at  Andover,"  she  says,    "it  came  clearly  to 

country,  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  my  mind  that  women'.-  education  in  Japan 

idea  ha-  been  gradual  in  Japan."     It  seems  must  be  based  upon  a  strong  foundation  of 

that  even  at  the  present  there  are  some  Jap-  religion  -a  new  living  religion."    Jinzo  N 

anese   who   "think   that   the  sole  object  of  ruse  has  carried  out   this  idea.     Her  expe- 

women's  education   is  to  make  them  good  riences    of    the    past    twelve    years    have 

wives    and    mothers."      There    is,    however,  caused    her    to   adopt    a    particular   method 

ample  evidence  that  this  view  is  not  generally  for  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  student-  at 

accepted  in  the  following  statement  of  the  the  University. 
Oriental  Review  writer: 

The  idea    i-  to  encourage  the  Students   to  lead 

At  present  there  are  more  than  200  girls    high  spiritual    live-,    drawing    their    inspiration    from 

schools  oi   500  students  each   in  Japan,      rhere  whatever  religion  they  ought   happen  to  believe 

are   many  schools  devoted   to   training   girl-  lor  mand  to  discourage  them  from  the  sordid  influence 

earning   independent    livelihood:     Buch    a-    those  0f  materialism.    The  method  was  founded  on  the 

teaching  music,  the  arts,  medicine,  bookkeeping,  belief  that  different  religions,  different  creeds,  and 

sewing,  pedagogics,  and  many  other  kinds  of  work,  different    technical    teachings,   though   conflicting 

I  he  Japan  Women  -  I   mver-ity  which   I   was  able  j„  mjn(.r  points,  are  similar  to  one  another  in  the 

to  establish  in  1901  with  the  support  ol  the  leading  essential  points  such  as  seeking  after  Truth  and 

men   and   women   in   every   walk   of  life  m  Japan,  higher   spiritual    life.      This   belief  also   form-    the 

has inow  1,100  students,  divided  into  Departments  bask    of    an    international    movement    recently 

0  Pedagogics,  Literature,  English  Literature,  and  started  by  the  Association  Concordia  of  [apan. 
Housekeeping.  I  he  University  intend-  to  or-  Among  our  girl  students  there  are  some  who  seek 
gamze  in  the  near  future  departments  ol  music,  their  spiritual  salvation  through  Buddhism.  There 
art,  and  medicine.    At  the  time  ol  t  he  organization  are  others  who  are  leading  a  Christian  life    Again, 

01  the   University,   the   Empress   Dowager  made  tnt.r(.  ar(.  otners  wno  would  rather  be  coasi 
a  liberal  donation  in  the  institution,  and  the  leading  tivelj    Confucianists;     while   a    majority    pn 
state-men,  educator-,  and   business  men  ol  Japan  no   religion.      Hut    they   are    not    only    tolerant    to 
helped  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  the  school  each  Other  regarding  their  faith-  but  are  united  in 
a  success.  spirit.      All    these    women    of    different    faiths    are 

...          ,,      e          ..          ,, ,      ,.    .          .               ,  mingled    together   in   one   room,    all    in   one   body. 

Since  the  founding  ol  the  I  niversity  twelve  a„  ;„  ,„„.  ,,„,„..  ()IU.  in  the  greAt  principle,  and 

years  ago,  the  whole  strength  and  energy  of  in  the  same  love  of  <  .<>d  and  Man. 


THE   DECLINE   OF   CANADIAN    POETRY 

CANADIAN  poetry  is  in  a  bad  way,  a  very  them  by  the  London  critic,  Mr.  1    B  Osborn, 

had  way;   the  meretricious   Vaudeville  because  "they  use  the  mottled  scroll-  of  the 

School  is  in  the  ascendant;    and  both  tin  Rid  Man's  papyrus  to  build  a  canoe,  or  as 

Canadian    poets   and    the   Canadian    poetry-  a    vehicle   for   verse,   with   equal   dexterity." 

reading  public  should    promptly  turn  over  Following    Mr.   Osborn's   lead.    Mr.    Logan 

a  new  leaf.    Such  is  the  burden  of  an  essay  dubs "  the  throng  of  verse-makers,  poetasters, 

from   tin-  pen  of   Mr.  J.    I>.   Logan    in  the  and  (some)  poets  who  have  flourished  within 

Canadian  Magazine,     This  well-known  critic  the  last  decade  (1903-19x3)  the  Vaudeville 

groups  Canadian  poets,  since  Confederation.  School  both  on  account  of  their  theme.-  and 

into  three  schools  which  he  labels  with  char-  their  appeal  to  popular  taste."     He  -ketches 

acteristic    sobriquets.      Lampman,    W.    \\  the  bistor}   of  Canadian  poetry  from  1N40, 

Campbell,  and  D.  (     St  ott  he  calls  the  Great  in  part  as  follows; 

bakes  School,  from  their  native  environment 

or  from  their  themes,  or  from  both.    (\  <;.  |).  _  l"  th«   poetic  work  ol  Mr.  Mair  and  Dr.  Reade 

,,     ,  ,    ....        ..  1  ,,        1        ,,-      ,  (  .111. nil. til   poeti\    ol    the   period   Irolll    I  Sjo  to   1870 

Roberts  and  bliss  (  arman  he  calls  the  birch-  .lM,lin,.(|  >lta  acme.     But   from  John  Breakenridge 

bark  School,  a  sobriquet  jocosely  applied  to  to  Alexander  Rae  Garvie  poetr)  wasonlyanai 
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tion  (not  a  systematic  vocation!  of  the  Canadian? 
who  essayed  the  art.  On  the  other  hand,  Roberts. 
Lampman,  Carman,  Campbell,  and  the  two 
Scotts  were  the  first  poets  in  Canada,  native  born, 
to  begin  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  technique 
of  fine  poetry,  to  adopt  the  writing  of  poetry  as 
a  professional  career;  but  they  were  not  able  to 
"make  it  go,"  and  were  forced  to  turn  to  other 
fields  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  income  which 
would  allow  them  to  practise  the  systematic 
writing  of  poetry  worthy  to  be  called  fine  art.  .  .  . 
Fate  had  added  insult  to  injury  by  flaunting  in 
their  faces  the  astounding  phenomenon  of  a  poet 
of  the  Vaudeville  School  not  only  earning  his  daily 
sustenance  from  his  poetry,  but  also  so  enriching 
himself  from  the  royalties  that  relatively  to  other 
poets  Mr.  Robert  \V.  Service  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  plutocratic  class  in  Canada. 

The  characteristic  poetry  of  the  last  dec- 
ade, represented  at  its  best  by  the  work  of 
Mr.  Service  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Stead,  and  at  its 
worst  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Wigle 
and  Mr.  Paul  Agar,  between  whom  are  at 
least  a  hundred  other  poetasters,  is  "all 
serious  and  sincere,  but  it  is  all  abortive  and 
impossible,  having  been  written  by  men  and 
women  who  possessed  neither  the  philosophic 
perception   of   values,   nor   the   true   pot 

Ion  of  nature  and  of  life,  nor  the  master- 
craftsman's  skill  in  shaping  beautiful  form." 
The  causes  of  this  abortive  or  decadent 
poetry  are  "objective  or  public  and  subjec- 
tive or  personal."  The  former  "are  for  the 
most  part  the  frivatm  conditions  under  which 
twentieth-century  Canadian  poets  must  write 
— the  natural  defects  of  an  adolescent  civil- 
ization."   Chief  among  these  are: 

The  refusal  of  the  Canadian  people  to  create 
j  [native  I  n  and  for  the  cult i- 

i»n  of  fine  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  poetry; 
in.i'li.in  people  to  I  uhi\ 
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felt  absence  of  public  sympathy  which  either  kills 
poetic  instinct  or  deflects  it  from  true  art  to  the 
making  of  verse  which  "sells." 

Regarding  the  period  beginning  with  the 
publication  of  Roberts'  "Orion  and  Other 
Poems"  (iSSo)  as  a  Renaissance  in  Canadian 
poetry,  Mr.  Logan  thus  alludes  to  its  close: 

Roberts  and  Carman  and  their  confreres  came 
and  sang,  but  the  Canadian  people  refused  to 
create  the  leisure  to  listen  to  their  singing;  and 
so  the  first  Renaissance  in  Canadian  poetry  died 
from  public  neglect.  Then  came  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Service,  Mr.  R.  J.  C.  Stead  and  their  less  gifted 
colleagues.  The  whole  world  turns  to  wonder  at 
the  most  astounding  commercial  phenomenon  in 
literary  history;  namely,  the  fact  that  more  than 
200,000  copies  of  Mr.  Service's  two  volumes  of 
verse,  according  to  the  publisher's  statement,  were 
sold  in  Canada  within  a  period  of  five  years.  I  )o 
not  decry  Mr.  Service;  he  has  great  natural  gifts; 
but  in  view  of  his  astounding  vogue  reflect  what 
a  saddening  rcvealment  and  criticism  of  the  cul- 
ture and  aesthetic  conscience  of  the  Canadian 
people  lies  in  the  fact. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  our  poets  writing  about 
homely  and  humorous  themes,  if  they  treat  them 
with  art.  I  am  observing  that  the  Canadian  people 
show  a  preference  for  vulgar  social  documents  in 
verse,  and  are  thus  seducing  our  poets  away  from 
noble  themes  and  causing  them  to  treat  in  verse 
subjects  which  are  not  worthy  of  fine  workmanship. 
As  sometimes  the  beautiful  face  and  voice  of  a 
vaudeville  singer,  or  the  winning  melody  she  sings, 
may  appeal  to  the  heart  and  imagination  and  re- 
deem the  words  of  a  vulgar  M>ng;  so  art  may 
redeem  a  poem  which  deals  with  a  homely,  vulgar, 
or  ignoble  theme;  but  not  the  art  of  angels  could 
add  a  jot  or  tittle  of  beauty  to  Mr.  Service's  satiric 
poem.  "The  Idealist,"  in  which  he  descends  to 
"sing"  (?)  the  philosophy  of 

'    .   .    .    the  louse  that   longed  to  dwell 
In  the  golden  hair  of  a  queen." 

Thi-,  poem  i-  not  humorous  or  satiric;  it  is  only 
idiotic  Farther,  it  i-  unclean  and  immoral.  For 
we  do  not  call  a  creature  who  is  sensual  or  beastly 

In    nature  and    who  onl)    seeks    1    higher   form   ol 

sensual  life  an  idealist ;    such  .1  creature  is  —till 
ensualist.     How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  Mr. 

hoii  e  "t    -ii'  li  a  1  heme  and  <>t   similar 
low  tin  lii  -  1  hi' t  subjet  ts  foi  treat  menl  in 

verse?  Only  thus:  He  knew  thai  .1  n  1 . 1  i < >i  it  \  ol 
the  <  anadian  people  prefei  l  hal  ind 

.■I  it ,  and  t  ho  .m  inn  ult  in  «il  .mil    1 

iii<l  repi  iin  ii   •■■  il  h  •  ind  fronl  pi 

rli-;  I  hal    .1    lieu 

..1    iin 
1  .el.  mi  '    in. el. 1  are 

in  1  h 

1  he 
1        da 
nd    iij.tr  t  i  1  ii 
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RECENT    ENGLISH   VERSE 


II    you  have  t"  miss  reading  every  other  recent 
book  of   English  verse,  do  not  fail  i<>  read  the 
latest  work  of  John  Masefield — "The  Story  of  a 
Round    House  and  Other  Poems."1 
^efstory     The  title  poem,  some  186  pages  of 
rhymed    irregular    Btanzas,    relates 
the  story  of  "Dauber,"  a  house-painter  who  has 
shipped  on  a  clipper  for  a  voyage  around  the  Horn. 
Dauber  is  young,  less  than  twenty-two,  a  weakling 
and  a  dreamer.     He  has  come  to  sea  to  learn  to  be 
a  marine  painter — to  know  the  leaping  light  of  the 
waves,  the  life  of  the  decks,  the  movement  of  ships, 
the-  look  of  a  storm,  all  the  mystery  and  wonder  of 
the    sea.     When    he    sketches,    the    hardy    sailors 
scoff  and  at  night  while  the  boatswain  makes  Dau- 
ber wash  the  dishes,  they  destroy  his    canvases. 
He  protests  and  they  insull  him  with  coarse  ribald- 
ry.    Finally  lie  becomes   a    despised  creature — a 
pariah  on  board  the  ship. 

As  the  clipper  approaches  the  Horn,  the  mate 
bids  1  >auber  lock  up  his  paints  and  join  the  watt  h, 
for  the  clipper  needs  more  seamen  around  the  per- 
ilous cape.  The  storm  and  gale  come  on  with 
swirls  of  Polar  snow  and  Dauber  i-  sent  aloft  to 
furl  the  mizzen  top-gallants.  He  is  kicked  and 
cursed  along, — a  miserable,  sodden  wretch  clinging 
for  his  life  to  the  icy  shrouds.  Again  and  again  in 
alternate  watches  freezing  on  the  yards  or  buffeted 
about  the  deck  by  the  waves,  he  suffers  the  cruel 
torment  of  the  sea  until  there  is  scarcely  breath 
left  in  his  body.  At  last  he  learns  his  lesson;  fear 
is  forgOl  :  hi-  conquers  his  task  like  a  man  and  earns 
the  respect  of  his  mates.  The  last  time  he  is  sent 
aloft,  just  as  they  are  emerging  from  the  dangerous 
seas,  he  falls  from  the  fore  top-gallant  yard  and  is 
killed  -dies  before  the  dream's  fulfillment  i-  be- 
gun, dies  merely  a  "Dauber,"  one  who  dreamed 
he  might  become  a  master-painter  and  had  learned 
but  one  thine,  —to  reef  a  top-sail. 

He  dies  crying,    "It  will  go  on."     The  seamen 

do    not    understand.      They    think    he    means    the 

ship.  Thej  sew  him  up  in  Bail-cloth,  lay  an  old 
red  ensign  over  him,  and  consign  him  to  the  sea 
This  i-  all  of  the  bare  story.  Dauber  is  Everyman, 
he  who  dreams  greatly,  who  suffer-  to  achieve  and 
who  dies  with  unfulfilled  dream,  grasping  only  the 
import    of    some    simple    lesson    that    the    God-of- 

Things-As-They-Are  deems  of  more  use  to  his  -.ml 

than  the  dream.      As  for  tin-  poem,  it  is  a  matchless 

paean  of  the  sea  nay  more,  the  very  sea  itself. 
There  i-  perhaps  nothing  in  the  English  tongue, 
not    of    Swinburne's,  nor  of    Noyes'   magnificent 

epic  of  the  sea,      "  Drake,"    -that    excels  it.      John 

Masefield  knows  the  sea  intimately  and  well. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  indentured  by  his 

family   to  a    sea   captain    for   the  consideration   ol 
One  shilling  a  month  and  certain  other  i  ompciisa- 

tiona  consisting  mostly  of  relief."  For  several 
■  .  are  he  sailed  in  square  riggers  over  all  navigable 

waters,  encountering  such   hardships  that    he  tired 

ol  the  sea  .\m\  became  a  tramp,     but  the  soul  ol 

the  (  hang!  able  element  had  entered  into  his  blood; 
the  land  soon  wearied  him  and  back  he  went  to  the 
sea   and   sailed  around   the  world  again.       Then   he 

disappeared  for  a  time.    Once  in  this  otherwise 

blank    space    in    his    lilt-  history    he    came    to    light 
n(    \    Round   Hmis<       Ity   John   Ma-tliM 

MK  nnll.ii  '  ■  pp        «l    s.l 


as  a  bartender  and  handy  man  in  a  Sixth  Avenue 
saloon  in  little  old  New  S'ork.  The  turning-point 
in  his  life  was  hi-  meeting  with  the  poet-maker, 
one  YY.  H.  Yeats.     Masefield  and  Y  nt  a 

long  English  Bummer  together  in  Devonshire,  and 
the  fruit  of  this  comradeship  is  the  expression  in 
poems,  stories,  and  plays  of  the  extraordinary 
literary  genius  of  John  Masefield.  His  poem. 
"The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  was  awarded  the  annual 
Edmond  dc  Ploitjnac  prize  of  $500.  Stephen 
Phillips,  writing  in  the  English  Poetry  A'- 
accuses  Masefield  of  "playing  to  the  galleries." 
He  does  play  to  the  gallery,  inasmuch  as  he  write- 
in  a  rough,  simplified  strain  that  stabs  an  arrow  of 
poignant  emotion  into  the  common,  unttn 
mind.  Shakes[xare  favored  this  gallery  of  the 
common  people  with  some  of  his  best  lines.  V 
field  is  now  thirty-eight  years  old,  the  literary  lion  of 
the  hour  in  England!  and  his  work  only  just  begun. 
The  following  lines  from  "  Daul  ribe  the 

approach  to  the  Horn: 

So  the  night  passed  but  then  no  morning  broke, 
Only  .1  something  showed  that   night   wa-  Avm\, 
A  -ea-bird  cackling  like  a  devil,  spoke. 
And  the  fog  drew  away  and  hum;  like  lead: 
like  mighty  cliffs  it  shaped,  sullen  and  red, 
I. ike  glowering  gods  at  watch  it  did  appear, 
And  sometimes  drew  away  and  then  drew  n< 

bike  islands  and  like  chasms  and  like  lull, 

but  always  mighty,  and  red,  gloomy  and  ruddy, 

Shutting  the  visible  -e.'.  in  like  a  well, 
Slow-heaving  in  vast  ripples  blank  and  muddy, 
Where  the  sun  should  have  risen  it  streaked  blood  y ; 

The  day  was  still-born;  all  the  Bea-fowi  scattering 
Splashed  the  -t ill  water,  mewing,  hovering  clat- 
tering. 

The  Polar  -now  came  down  little  and  light, 
I  mil  tlii'  skv  was  hidden  by  the  small. 
Most   multitudinous  drift  Of  dirty  white 
Tumbling  and  wavering  down  and  covering  all. 

Covering  the  sky.  tin  s,.a,  the  clipper  tall, 
Furring  the  rope-  with  white,  casinp  the  mast. 
Coming  on  no  known  air,  but  blowing  past. 

Ami  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  gradual  moan 
As  though   in   those  cloud  chasms  the  horns  wen- 
blow  inc. 
The  mort  of  gods  cast  out  and  over-thrown. 
Or  for  the  1  in  plucked  out  and  goi: 

slow  the  slow,  gradual  moan  came  in  the  snowing, 

The  Dauber  felt  the  prelude  had  begun, 

The  snow   -torm  fluttered  by,  he  saw  the  sun. 
show  .wu\  pas-  by,  gleam  from  one  towering  pri-m 

Into  another  Vaster  and  more  grim, 

Which  in  dull  crags  ol  darkness  had 

lo  muffle-to  a  final  door  on  him: 

The  gods  upon  the  dull  crags  lowered  dim. 

Iln   pigeons  chattered,  quarreling  in  the  track. 

In  the  southwest  the  dimness  dulled  to  black. 

came  the  >  r\   of:    -tall  all  hands  on  d< 
I  'he  Dauber  knew   its  meaning;    it   was  come: 
(ape   Horn,  that    tramples  beauty  into  wreck 
And   crumples   steel    and    -mite-   the    -trong   man 
dumb. 
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MY 


Alfred 
Noyes 


Down  clattered  flying  kites  and  staysails:  some 
Sang  out  in  quick  high  calls;  the  fairleads  skirled, 
And  from  the  southwest  came  the  end  of  the  world. 

A  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Xoyes'  poems 
also, — "The  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern." — 
is  being  published  this  spring  by  the  Frederick 
Stokes  Company.  Mr.  Noyes  has 
been  acclaimed  the  greatest  English 
poet  of  the  present  generation  and 
has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  been 
able  for  several  years  to  earn  his  living  entirely 
by  writing  poetry.  At  his  sequestered  home  in 
Rottingdean,  in  Sussex,  he  writes  verse  with  the 
same  admirable  industry  that  characterized  the 
literary  career  of  the  indefatigable  Anchony  Trol- 
lope.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  especially  in  the 
light  of  his  having  written  "  Drake,"  a  master-epic 
of  the  sea,  that  he  has  never  traveled,  that  his 
coming  visit  to  America  this  spring  will  be  his  first 
journey  outside'  the  limits  of  the  islands  of  Great 
Britain.  Within  a  decade  Mr.  Xoyes  has  published 
"The  Loom  of  the  Yea:  "The  Flower  of  Old 
Japan,"  "Poems,"  "The  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme," 
"Drake,"  "The  Forty  Singing  Seaman,"  "The 
Golden  Hynde,"  "Sherwood,"  "The  Enchanted 
Island,"  and  a  "Life  of  William  Morris."  The 
"Forest  of  Wild  Thyme"  and  "The  Flower  of  Old 
Japan"  are  fairy  tales  in  verse  for  children. 

It  is  stimulating  to  the  mind  to  compare  the 

work  of  two  such  virile  men  as  Noyes  and  Masefield 

in  the  field  of  literature.     They  breathe  the  air  of 

im  and  vision, — eternal  thin^  that  are  yet 

me.     Over  them  Nature  flings  her  panoply  of 

light  and   shade,  dawn  and  twilight,  sun,  moon, 

-.     Thev   an  ter-mariners " — theirs 


Yeats  and  His 
Red  Man 


johx  masefield,  oni  <>f  the  most  virtue  of 
England's  younger  poets 

the  mystery,  the  marvel,  the  mighty  presence  of 

the  unchanging  sea 

From  Mr.  W.  IS.  Yeats  comes  a  book  of  verse, 

"The  Green  Helmet  and  Other  Poems."1     "The 

I  lelmet  "  is  an  heroic  farce  which  has  a  deeper 

meaning  than  the  lines  at  lir-t  seem 

to  imply.  Tin-  scene  i>  a  house 
built  of  logs  on  the  coasl  of  Ireland. 
Through  the  door,  beyond  the  rocks,  i-  the  "  misty 
moonlit  sea."  Laegaire  and  Conall,  two  Irish 
warriors,  watch  tin-  sea  ami  relate  an  agreement 
have  had  with  an  apparition  of  tin-  sea  the 
"Kid  Man."  who  demanded  thai  thej  knock  off 
hi-  he.nl,  and  then  in  return  foi  the  sporl  lie  has 
furnished  them,  Bays  he  will  come  and  knock  off 
theirs.  Cuchulain,  Sualtim's  son,  enters  the  In 
and  the)  tell  him  of  tin  it  pat  t  with  the  Red  Man. 
The  Red  Man  appears  ana  leaves  a  helmet  for  the 

man.      (   in  hiil.iin     till-     il     w  itfa     ale    and 

in. ike-  .1  drinking  i  up  ol  it,  bu 

quarn  r  il       rheii     ■  i  \  ing 

men  cntei    oel  bi 

i  hi  ii  upon 

h.i^ 

in    .ill    '  hi  ir   hearl         I  hi  n    t  he 
u  iih  hi-  troop  of  i  .il   hi 

i  ii.  hulaiii  ii    to 

i  h.il 
II." 

I 

I    .  III. 
i    l  In- 
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busy  with  .1  single  art,  i  hat  "i  .1 
1  he. Her,  of  .1  small,  unpopulai 
1  heater;  and  I  his  arl  ma)  seem 
in  pracl ical  men  ol  n<>  moi  1 
count  1I1. 111  tin-  shaping  ol  an 
te;  and  yel  in  the  shaping 
ol  .in  agate,  whether  in  the 
cutting  or  the  making  ol  the 
design,  one  discov<  rs,  i! 
have  .1  -  per  11 1 .1 1  i  v  e  mind, 
thoughts  1I1. 11  seem  important 
and  pi inciples  that  may  be  ap- 
plied life  itself." 

( )ur  American  poets  of  1  he 
present  generation  may 
likened  10  those  priests  of  an- 
cient pagan  temples,  w  ho,  \\  hen 
1  he  temples  had  fallen  to  decaj 
and  1  he  old  faiths  were  out- 
worn, -till  tended  the  sacred 
tin-  upon  the  ruined  altars. 
The  poets,  w  ho  in  the  early 
youth  ol  the  republic  drew  in- 
spiral  ion  from  t  he  splendid  t  ra- 
dit  ions  of  the  English  race,  have 
left  among  us  few  if  any  lineal 
descendants,  while  the  ardent 
souls  of  thai  liter  period  which 
mighl  lie  termed  tile  (i\  il  War 
period    (although    mueh   of    the 

poetry  th.n  relates  itself  to  thai 

time  antedates    the  actual  years  of    the  wai 

among  them.  Bayard  Taylor,  Paul  Haynes,  Sidney 

Lanierand  Walt  Whitman    -are  all  gone.    Whilewe 

,ue  in  process  of  achieving  the  ideal  democracy  of 

which  Whitman  sang,  in  our  years  of  transition  and  •     This  i-  movement   leaping  out  of  the  artil 

social  revolution,  poetry  must  of  necessit  j  languish,    bonds  of  word-  jusl  a-  the  march  of  men  in  St. 

for  all  poetry,  at  least  all  lyrical  poetry,  is  the  music    Gaudens'    Robert    Shan    Memorial   i-   movement 

thai  emanate-  from  cloisteral  mind-.     We  are  so    escaping  eternally  from    tin-  mold  of  bronze  that 

confines  its  expression. 

ording  to  main  critic-  Mood  . 
i-  a  fragment  imatic  trilogy  left  unfinished 

at  hi-  death,  entitled  'The  Death  of  Eve."  This 
fragment  i-  truly  magnificent  and  reveals  tin-  lull 
promise  of  his  ripe  genius.  He  was  intense!) 
patriotic  one  who  believed  in  our  democracy,  its 
ideals  and  ultimate  end-.  I'o  our  statesmen,  he 
wrote:     "Oh,  ye  who  lead,  take  heed.     Blindness 


an  accidental  suco  —Hi 

oiid  |ila\  .  "  The  Faith  Healer," 

•mplete    failure    not- 

w  ithstanding  that  it-  construc- 

ind  content  were  superior 

to  that  of  the  earlier  play.    Bin 

Mood}    was   not   essentiall)   a 

pla\  w  ri^ht.      What    he  wa 
would  have  been  had  he  lived 
.  eat   dramatic 
poet .     I  li>  touch  is  too  heavy 
for  light  lyrii  ism, although 
of  hi-  earl)  imitative  verse  has 
main    -in^in^   line-.      Thought 
conquered    rh\thm  in  hi-  ma- 
ture poesy,  thought  that  comes 
to  us  in    rich,  full-toned 
music.     <  »ne  -tan/a  of  hi-  fa- 
miliar    "  <  rloucester     M 

-    the  realization   of  the 

DdoUS  -weep  of  our  planet 

through  spai 

"  This  earth  i-  not  the  steadfast 

place 
\\  e  land-men  build  upon; 
From  deep  1.  lie    varies 

P* 

And  when  sin-  >  omes  i-  gone, 


W.   B.  VI.  Ms.    THE    lKlsll    POET 


Beneath  m\  feet  I  feel 
Her  smooth  hulk  heave  and  dip; 
With  velvet  plunge  and  soft  upreel, 
She  swings  and  steadies  to  her  k> 
Like  a  gallant,  gallant  ship." 


far  from  quietude  in  the  tumult  of  modern  life,  that 
our  emotions  have  neither  the  calmness  nor  the 
strength  10  find  loft)  expression  in  metrical  form-. 

Then.  too.  a  common  bond  of  national  JO)    or  sor- 
row i-  required  to  open  the  sealed  springs  of  song. 
We  have  become   i"..  selfishl)    individualizi 
write  greal  poetry.     The  poel  i-  nol  so  much  for 
him-ell  a-  lor  mankind. 

The  American  poel   must  reveal  certain  sturdy 
adherence-  to  type  if  he  desires  to  be  trul)  Amen-    we  may  forgive  but  baseness  we  will  smite."     B) 


can.      He   mu-t   possess  a   basic   trend    toward   that 

wholesome  Puritanism  thai  i-  the  underlay  of  the 
American  character;  he  must  be  a  scekei  after 
righteousness  and  a  lover  of  austerities,  not  as 
such,  Inn  because  they  lead  on  to  the  high  spirit- 


birth  he  wa-  a  lloo-ier.  horn  at  Spencer,  Intl., 
in  [869.  John  Manly,  in  his  introduction  to 
Moody  s  work,  describes  the  pa 

"He   wa-  of   more   than   medium   height    with   a 
vigorous,    well-knit     bod)      an    epicure    of    li' 


ualized  pa— ion  thai  uplifts  and  creates,  which  i-    voluptuary  of  the  whole  range  ol  physical,  mental 


the  -till,  marmoreal  rapture  of  the  human  soul. 
■  h  a  poet  all  tradition-,  all  beaut)  belong  by 
righl  oi  seizure.     He  i-  lord  of  the  Empyrean,  the 
kingdoms  ol  the  earth  ami  the  islands  in  th< 
He  .done  ma\  gather  to  our  heart-  i  he  innermost 


and     spiritual     perfections    with     wonderful     1 
light,  clear,  blue,  shilling  like 

the  sailor-like  ruddiness  that   wind  and  sun  had 

laid   upon  cheek  and  brow  ." 

"1  ritl."   the   till*-   poem   of    Percj    Mackaye'a 

meanings  of  all  ^hat  lies  about  us  in  the  familiar  and  little  volume  of  tweh                     mmemorates  the 

the  commonplace,  for  it  is  truth  that  he  whose  ears  death  of  William   Vaughn   Moody.     It   is  .1  fine 

are  dulled  to  the  voice  of  that  which  lies  nearest  to  tribute  of  pin-tic  beaut)    that    touches  upon  all 

him  hears  no  other  voice,  tr)  as  he  may.  that   wa-  noblest   in   Moody's  character  and  lite. 

fudged  from  a  multiplied)   ol  angles  the  most  In  the  sixth  -tan.                                              dy's 

typical!)    American  in  spirit  and  in  expression  of  projected   new    drama  on  the  theme  of   St.  Paul 

itl)   published  poetr)   i-  the  work  0!  the  late  which  had  come  to  him  "splendidl)  a-  a  vision." 

.            William  Vaughn  Moody,      rhe  pure  Mi     Mackaye's   fim    poem,   "Tin    Fin    Bring 

VauXuiMoodj  -"''1  "'    Moody's  poes)    wa-  in  In-  i-    also    commemorativi     of    thi-    poet-dramatist 

Hi.  linn-  hidden     save  to  a  t.w  ap-  whose  death  wa- a  great  I             American  leti 

iators     beneath  the  popularit)    ol   hi-  rathet  Other  poems  in  this  collection  are:    '    I  h> 

trivial  play,  "Thi   Great  Divide,"  which  achieved  Harvard,"    "The    Sibyl'             Edward    Gordon 
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Craig),  and  finest  of  all — "Brown- 
ing to  Ben  Ezra,"  a  centenary 
soliloquy,  the  question  being, 
"To  pass  away  is  it  to  cea- 
The  final  answer  from  the  shade 
of  Pippa's  creator  is,  'Through 
men's  dear  world  with  Pippa  still 

In 
pass. 

John  Hall  Wheelock  has  writ- 
ten two  rather  remarkable  books 
of  verse  —  "The  Human  Fan- 
tasy" (previously  noticed  in  this 
magazine)  and  "The  Beloved 
Adventure."1  He  is 

Wh^eSlk  one  of  the  younger 
poets  of  whom  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  continued  ex- 
pansion and  growth.  His  poems 
are  delightful  to  read,  not  alone 
for  the  poetic  fauitlessness  of 
phrase  and  rhythms,  but  also  for 
the  lavishness  of  inspiration  and 
the  uplift  of  high  idealism.  "The 
Beloved  Adventure"  contains 
two  poems  of  sustained  power 
and  mature  beauty — "The  De- 
scent of  Queen  Isthar  Into 
Hades"  and  "The  Last  Da 
King  David."  Of  the  shorter 
poems  none  is  more  lovely  than 
"  Nirvana": 


WILLIAM   VAUGHN   MOODY  MADISON   CAWEDJ 

TWO  AMERICAN   POETS  OF  DISTINCTION 


>  on,  I  lie  at  heaven's  high  oriel-. 
-  the  stars  that  murmur  as  they  go 
Lighting  your  lattice  window  far  lielow — 
And  ar  boom  of  the  glory  spells 

Whereof  1  know. 

I  have  forgotten  you  long — long  ago, 

Like  th.  4  thin  bells 

Vanished  or  music  fading  faint  and  low. 

on,  1  lie  at  heaven's  high  or 
Who  loved  > on 

:iv,n    Cawem,  the    nature  poet-painter  of 

i  oll«  tion    of    poems,    "The 

i         md  the  I  His  own  lines  from  a  poem, 

"The    Common    Earth,"    heal    <l< 

p£rtre      scribe  the  content:     "Here  shall  mv 

.ill    d  i  wild 

1 1«-   kn  mu<  li   about 

ml  to  him  all  the  wild  (!■ 
names  and  the  elves  and  gnomes 

I  :   .in<  icnl 

•I   mil; hi      ' 
in     I  In  I  here 

''!.     •  l.i 

i  d     from 


These  dim  grey  forests  where  no  foot  intrudes 
Irreverently. 

Here  shall  my  soul  go  singing  all  daj  long 
Willi  wren  and  t brush. 
Or  with  the  bee  hum  honey-sweel  among 
The  hysso|>cd  hush. 

Or  all  night  long  wild  with  the  w  hippoorw  ill 
Wail  to  the  moon: 

Or  with  the  moth  -lip  glimmering,  while  .hkI  still, 
Where  flowers  lit-  -in  wn. 

Hire  I  shall  watch  and  see  'he  ghosts  go  by 

I  the  loves, 
The  fores!  lovers  who  have  loved  .i-  1 

I  )>  i|i  wood-  and  groves. 

And  they  will  know  mi      nol  as  bee  oi  bird 
I'm  for  a  soul 

Through  whom  the  foresl  -i"  iks  .m  am  i'  nt  word 
( )f  joj  or  dole." 


-    i  h>-   \ 


■ 


( 


"Wh< 


xii 


mi    hi      Willi. mi    Henrj     Venablc    we    have 
"  fune  on  the  \l  little  volui  with 

true  pa  'i'  '  'hio's 

:,.   •■  \h  tmi   i"  il  'I'"     in   I"  i     li 

I  >r    \>  ii.l.l.  '  ""    V' 

I  ,,,   ,  icd    i  promi 

il  ion  in  ' 

fine 

and 

■ 
■ 

death    i      |h  i ' 

.1       In 

ii.lld 
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ibondia."  Now  we  have  I  choes  from 
Vagabondia,"1  b)  Bliss  <  arman.  These  poems  are 
beautiful,  bul  if  a  fault  is  fell  in  them  ii  i-  thai 
the)  an  sit  nder  ^i .»lk-  ol  poesy,  like  buds  <>i'  spring 
rather  than  summer's  full-blown  flowers.  We 
have  always  been  waiting  for  Bliss  Carman  (who 
possesses  so  man)  essential,  poetic  gifts)  to  do 
something  thai  shall  surpass  the  fragile  loveliness 
ol  hi-  earl)  lyrics,  such  as  "Yvanhoe"  and  "The 
Sweetest  Singer." 

William  Eller)  Leonard,  who  ha-  alread)  given 
ti-  a  blank  verse  translation  <>t  the  entire  six  books 
of  I  in  retius,  niter-  "The  Vaunl  of  Man  and  Other 
Poems."2  Mr.  Leonard  i-  primarily  a  thinker. 
I  Ii-  an  i- 1  he  child  of  a  deep  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  In. ii  i  and  mind  join  hand-  in  his  verse. 
Ili-  use  <>l  tin-  -urn. 'i  form  differs  slightly  from 
the  accepted  formula,  in  that  they  do  not  so 
much  hind  rare  moments  of  emotion  into  met- 
rical form-  as  they  teach  hi-  own  gospel  of 
freedom  and  reveal  a  love  for  all  that  is  fine  and 
best  in  human  life. 

Delicate  and  beautiful  as  the  tracings  of  frosl 
on  the  window  p.nu-  or  the  'broidering  of  the 
wings  of  gauzy  moths  are  the  lyrics  in  the-  volume 
"A  I  Jouie  ol  Many  ( Colored  <  rlass,"  l>y  Amy  Lowell. 
A  portion  of  the  hook  i-  devoted  to  verses  for 
children. 

"The  Nativity"  is  a  well-sustained  poem  in 
Miltonic  Mink  verse,  by  John  Bunker.  "Sweet 
Songs  of  Mam  Voices "  is  an  excellent  compilation 
by  Kate  Wright  Mrs.  Athelstan  Millers).  "The 
Voice  of  the  Garden,"  1>\  Lucy  Cable  Bikle,  with 
a  preface  l>y  George  Cable,  gives  much  of  poetry 
and  prose  that  concerns  gardens. 

Rudyard  Kipling  ha-  collected  into  a  single 
volume  the  greater  put  of  his  verses  scattered 
through  his  novel-  and  stories.  The)  include 
such  popular  selections  a-  "The  Looking  Glass," 
"MotherO'  Mine"  and  "TheOnly  Son.'1 

The  "  Mortal  « rods  and  Other  1  )ramas"  i-  a  new 
volume  of  poetic  dramas  l>\  Olive  Tilford  1  J. 
Least  successful  as  poes)  i-  the  powerful  drama 
I  he  Mortal  Gods,'  which  deal-  with  social  and 
moral  philosophy  in  an  imaginary  country.  "A 
Son  of  Hermes"  is  a  drama  of  the  time  of  Alcibiades. 
Kidmir  or  "The  Sword   ol    1  ove"  is  a  drama   of 

fierce  lo\  e  and  hit  ter  hatred  in  one  of  t  he  (  I  u-ade- 

in    the    twelfth    century.     The    closing    scene    is 
poeticall)  the  finest  in  the  volume. 

"(  owbo)  I  yrics,"  in  "roundup  edition"  dedi- 
cated to  the  Range  Rider-,  i-  .i  breezy  volume  of 
songs  that  are  as  American  a-  sage  brush.  The) 
wen   really  written  ^-  liil*-  the  author  was  drifting, 

as   he    Bays,    from    ranch    to   ranch   ami    from    cow 
outfit     to  cow     outfit.        Mr.    Cm    i-   a    true    poet 

although    hi-    muse    is    hobbled   to  Cowbo)    dia- 
lect.    A  quatrain  on  the  alkali  desert  of  the  We-: 

i-  well  worth  ipiot  in 

\  dust  J    trail,  a   luu  nine.  -k\  , 
\  '-pot   of  leprOUS  alkali; 

Gray,  silent  wastes  that  touch  the  rim 
i  »t  Somber-land,  vast,  vague,  and  dim." 


1 1  .  iim-s  from  Vagabond!!  H\  BUm  Carman  BmaO, 
Maj  nard  !  pp     $i. 

■  The  \  aunl  of  Man  and  <>ih,r  Pottos  iu  William 
1  n.  r%  I  eonard      It    \\    Huebsch      1 09  pi       $i 


"The  Buccaneers"1  is  a  swaggering  l»»ok  ol 
piratical  chante)  and  -01114-  b)  I  >■  l  ^eit/. 
It  i-  bound  in  inky  black  and  hais  a  cover  picture, 
frontispiece  and  decorations  liy  Howard  1'ylc.  It 
i-  a  book  th.it  grown-up  boys  and  those  wh< 
not  grown  up  will  want  to  read  more  than  once. 
It  invadi  ison's  own  land  "of  —Schooners, 

Islands  and  Maroons  and  Buccaneen 

Bettii  Chambers,  "full  of  age  and 

hoiio:-,"  writes  ol  Southern  courage  and  sacrifice 
volume  of  "Idylls  of   the  South." 

Bettie    Keys    wa  -  girl,  tlu-  daughter 

of  Colon  !  Washington  K<  ys  of  Decatur,  Ala  I 
Mr  inn  LI  po  in.  "  Eva  Landeneau  ".is  dedi<  ated 
i<>  I  ae  i  nited  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
It-  heroine  was  a  Southern  woman  and  the  poem 
tell-  of  her  experiences  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  to  the  yellow  lexer  epidemic  in  1878. 
Another  lyric— "Bend  low.  ()  God,"  i-  a  pas- 
sionate pica  lor  the  deliverance  of  the-  South  from 
t  his  - 

Elsa   Barker's  latest   collection  The 

Bo  >k  of  LoV(  in-  one  of  the  finest  of  modern 

sonnet  sequences.  For  lyrical  beauty  and  power 
of  passion, il  resembles  H  ifc"; 

for  worshipful  reverence  of  love,  it  ma)  be  com- 
pared to  Mrs.  Brownii  m  the  1'i.rt it- 
em Mr-.  Barker-  poems  are  more  especially 
for  the  poet  and  tlu  lover  of  delicate  imaginative 
thought  than  for  the  general  public.  With  in- 
tentional franknes  awa)  lii  that 
we  n                o\  e's  miracle-. 

"The  Pilgrimage"  i-  'he  sixth  l>ook  of  English 

l>\     the    Japanese    p<n-t — Yone     Noguchi. 

This  cosmopolitan  writer  was  horn  in  Japan  about 

me  to  America  when  hi-  was  twenty 

and    made    friend-    with    American    authors,       In 

In-  published   "The   Voice  of  the  Valley," 

a  hook    inspired  !>y  hi-  stay  in  the  Yo-cniite.      In 
[002   he  went    to  England  and  lived  with  the  Jap- 
anese artist,    Mr.   Yoshiro    Markino.     The  • 
:i  of  "The  Pilgrimage"  i-  from  a  painting 
Mr.  Markino     Deficac)  and  fragility  characterize 
his  lyrics.    They  might  l>e  aptl)  termed  the  Clois- 
sonne   ware   of    poesy.     The    Fortnightly   Ri 
praises  him  for  the  "using  of  Knidish  words  with 
the  same  daring  of  the  frish  peasants  on  whom 
Synge  modeled  hi  He  casts  poetic  it 

up  over  a  mirror  ol  sensuous  reflection,  choosing 
always  symbolism   to   impress   the   spirit    of   his 

thought.        The     poem     entitled     "The     Shadow" 

illustrates  the  Oriental  turn  of  expression  used  in 

hi-  \  1 

"M\    song    i-    sung    bul    a    moment.    .    .    . 

The  merel)    thi  1  he  body 

di< 

And    the   real    part    of   th.  [     n-  soul,   remains 

after  it   i-  sung. 

u  remains  as  the  vibration  of  the  wavt       I 
heart  - 
I  choing  -till  m\  •  shadow  mj  song  threw  t 

In  m)  heart's  thrill,  I  see  my  far  truer  and  whiter 

soul, 
And    through    m\    soul   thou  out    of   thy 

dust  and 

Spring      passed 

Spring  ii  iiul  l»ird-  i-  merely  the  I" 

•Thr  Hn.  HarpSf  A  ltr> 

M  pp    front!*     si. 
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And  I  see  the  greater  spring  \0  soul-shadow  she  Oh  to  be  that  Spring  over  the  world's  Summer 

left)  valley, 

In    the    summer    forest    luminous    in    green    and  O   Shadow    I    may   cast   in   the  after-age,   O   my 

dream:  Shadow    of    soul." 


HISTORY,   CHIEFLY  AMERICAN 


Life  in 
the  Colonies 


A  MONG  a  score  of  recent  historical  publications 
■**•  all  but  two  are  concerned  with  topics  in  the 
field  of  American  history.  Beginning  with  an  ex- 
position of  "Causes  and  Effects  in  American  His- 
tory,"1 by  Edwin  \V.  Morse,  these  books  traverse 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods,  touch  on 
social  conditions  in  the  South  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  give  a  rapid 
survey  of  some  phases  of  that  great  conflict  itself. 
Mr.  Morse's  little  volume,  which  is  appropriately 
illustrated,  sketches,  in  a  vivacious  way,  the  nation's 
story  from  the  era  of  discovery  and  exploration  to 
these  modern  days  of  business  expansion.  Sel- 
dom has  such  a  review  been  so  graphically  accom- 
plished within  the  space  of  three  hundred  pages. 

A  genuine  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
ante-revolutionary  period  is  afforded  by  Elizabeth 
Christine  Cook's  "Literary  Influences  in  Colonial 
vspapers."1  Few    Americans 

have   any   definite    information    re- 
garding the  newspapers  of  colonial 
-  and  fewer  still  have  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literary  intlu-  work  in  that 
1,    whether    through    newspapers    or    other 
channels  of  publicity.     A   meritorious  feature  of 
ix-  is  the  introduction  of  quota- 
-  and   verse  published  in  col 
journals,  the  originals  of  whii  li  ai  sible  only 
•ion-.     A    good    example    of    the 
rn  application  of  historical  methods  in  x  hool 
work              rt-book  on  "American  Beginnii 

;*-,"*  by  Wilbur  F-  Gordy.     Through  ^u<  h  a 
itn  aa  thi-  the  pupil  u  brought  to  learn  where 

of  the  element-,  of  our  Ameri'  an  I  ivilizat  ion 

.  and  how  they  have  perma- 

An  elaborate 

loni.il  System  "4 '  1660  1  754  ;. 

volume  work  by  '  ieorge  Louis 

it  utional  developmi 

scribed  in  these  two  volumes  mi  ourse,  be 

or  less  ; 

idvof  our 
Walworth  \l 

-. 

of  the   I 


. 


0,1 


The  third  volume  of  Prof.  Edward  Channing's 
"History  of  the  United  States"6  covers  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.     This  volume,  like  its   prede- 
cessors,   is   valuable  for  its  careful 
Republic8     examination   into    social    and    eco- 
nomic  conditions  rather  than  as  a 
purely  political  or  military  narrative.     The  work 
as  a  whole  is  developed  on  a  scale  and  by  a  method 
that  is  sure  to  make  it.  in  the  result,  one  of  the 
standard  histories  of  our  country. 

Another  group  of  historical  works  deals  with  the 
early  social  life  of  American  cities  and  States.  One 
of  these  is  wholly  given  over  to  the  "Colonial 
Homes  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Neighborhood,"7 
and  it  is  truly  surprising  that  so  much  information 
and  so  many  interesting  photographs  have  been 
collected  in  this  comparatively  narrow  field. 
Probably  no  American  community  at  the  present 
time  is  richer  in  survivals  of  our  colonial  origins 
than  the  cits  of  Philadelphia  and  its  environs. 
In  the  volume  entitled  "Romantic  Days  in  tin- 
Early  Republic  "s  Mary  Caroline  Crawford  outlines 
in  a  vivid  way  the  social  customs  that  prevailed 
in  the  principal  American  cities  in  the  first  halt- 
cent  ury  of  our  national  life.  Chapters  arc  devoted  to 

Philadelphia,  New   York.  Washington,  Baltimore, 

Charleston.  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  and  Boston. 
With  briefer  references  to   1  lew  of  the  smaller  New 

England  cities.  Two  little  volumes  of  special  inter- 
est to  residents  of  the  ( ireat  Lake  region  are  "  Early 
Mackinac,"*  1>\    Meade  C.   Williams,   and  "The 

Story  of  Old  I'ort  I  )e.irl>orn,""'  by  J.  S.  Curres  . 
Those  who  are  iii  am  degree  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Lakes  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 

thai  tin-  I -land  of  the  Mr.iits  between  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Huron  has  been  a  center  of  historic 

dations  since  the  seventeenth  century,  while  I  • n ] 
Dearborn,  built  in  1803,  on  the  present  site  of  tin- 
city  of    Chicago,    was,  t"i    more  than  three  de 
cades,    .1    frontier    post    "I     the     1  nited    States 
rnment. 

<  oming  i"  a  latei   period  in  our  history,   Mi 
Eliza   Rip  ii  Ihood  are    1  on- 

t. lined  in  a  Vol U mi  ■•<  i.il   I  il<-  111  <  'Id   New   <  »i 

1  imparal  i\  ■  ly 

mil. .mill.. 1     in  1I1.    althi 

■  i  1 1  •  ■- 
the  New 

- 

I  till,  r 


■ 
rn»ri« 
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life  thai  la  now  almost  forgotten.  "Women  of 
the  Debatable  Land,"1  l>\  Alexander  Hunter,  is  a 
tribute  u>  the  Virginia  women  of  (nil  War  times, 
while  Mr-  La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett  has  brought 
together  in  "Literary  Hearthstones  ol  Dixii 
group  of  sketches  of  the  homes  of  Southern  poets 
.ind  novelists.  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan's  thick  volume 
entitled  "The  Pari    Taken  by  Women  in  American 

History  "'contains  the  life  sketches  of  hundreds  of 
American  women  in  the  various  professions  and 
in  other  honorable  employments  from  the  time  of 
Mar\  Washington  down  to  the  present  day. 

"On  Hazardous  Service"4  is  the  title  given  to  a 
sei  ies  of  graphic  sketches  of  scouts  and  spie-*,  of  the 
North   and   South   in   the   Civil    War,   by   William 

Gilmore  Beymer.  This  is  a  phase 
Civil  War      °'  war  history  ignored,  for  the  most 

part,  by  historians  <>f  those  stirring 
t\.w  s.  In  a  lit  tie  book  on  "  Numerical  Strength  of 
the<  onfederateArmy,"1  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim, 
of  Washington,  a  Confederate  veteran,  examines 
the  arguments  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Fraro  i-  Adams 
and  other-  to  the  effect  that  the  usual  Southern 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  ( Confederate  army  is 
far  too  small.  It  i-  admitted  on  both  sides  thai 
data  are  lacking  for  the  precise  estimate,  and  that 
i  lie  actual  size  of  the  Confederate  army  must  al- 
ways be  largelj  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


I  he  biographies  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  hi-tory  of  their  office,  are 

inc  hided  in  I  he  volume,  "Our  Presidents  and  Their 

Office,"«by    Dr.  William    E.  Chan- 

Presidency      < 'Ilor.     Speaker  ( 'hamp  (  lark  v  rite- 

an  introduction.     The- official  report1 

of   the    proceedings   of    the-    Republican    National 

Convention,  held  in  Chic  ago  la-t  June,  contains  all 

the  report-  of  ihe  Commit  tic     .11  Credentials,  of  the 

roll  calls,  t  he  panv  platform,  and  speeches  of  noti- 
fication and  rice.      1  hi-  volume  pose 
a  peculiar  interest    for  all  Republicans,  since  the 
proceedings  that  it  records  were  so  frequently  the 
subject  of  heated  debate-  in  the  campaign  of  1912. 

\  "History  of  the  Jews  in  America,"*  by  I 

Wiernik,  discloses  the-  little-known  fact  that  there- 
were-  less  than  10,000  Jews  in  the-  New  World  three 
centuries  after  it-  discovery,  and  that  about 

third-  of  them  lived  in  the  W'e-t  Indies  or  in  South 

America.     It  was,  of  course,  unavoidable  that  the 

portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  United  Mate- 
should  be  disproportionately  large.  Two  impor- 
tant book-  for  college  and  university  student 
European  history  are-  "The-  Source  Book  of  Ancient 
History. "a  by  George  Willi-  Hot-ford  and  Lillie 
Shaw  Botsford,  and  "Parallel  Source-  Problems 
in  Medieval  History,"11  by  Frederic  Duncalf  and 
August  C.  Kn-y. 


BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS  AND 

LETTERS 


/  )  N  I',  of  the  in  Mew  on  h\  events  of  the  year  [913 
^^  inthe  publishing  world  i-  the  appearance  of 
the-  first  volume  of  i fit-  "Writings  of  John  Quincy 


J.  Q.  Adams' 
Own  Story 


Adam-,"11    edited     b\     Wort  hi  ni;  I  on 

Chaunce  \  Ford.  Although  no 
American  statesman  of  the  past 
generation  has  left  more  voluminous  memoirs  than 
John  Quinc)  Adam-,  it  1-  a  rather  singular  fact 
that  much  of  this  material  remained  for  many 
.years  unpublished;  the  famous  "Diary"  itself 
was  not  published  until  1^74.  and  in  the  present 

-c-rie-  of  letter-  main  are  now  going  into  print  for 
the  tir>t  time.  John  Quincj  Adam-  gave  more 
than  fiftj  years  oi  hi-  life  to  public  service,  almost 
half  oi  that  service  being  in  Europe  a-  diplomatic 
representative  of  the-  I  nited  States  in  Greal 
Britain,   Holland,    Prussia,   and    Russia.     Letters 

included     in     the     first     Volume,     elated     be-fore     I  he- 

writei  had  reached  i  he  age  of  thirty,  -how  re- 
markable   acquaintance    with    American    politics 

and  with  the  changes  then  going  on  in  the  inter- 
relations  of  European  nation-.  There  i-  likel)  to 
be   n<>  diminution   of   interest    a-   the-   successive 

volumes  ol   the  new    -cries  make  their  appearance-. 

■  flu-    Women   <>t    ilic-    Debatable   Land       By    Uennder 
Hunter      Washington,    D,   0       <  '<>i>ci.-n    Publishing   <  om 
pan)       281  pp  .ill       <i  SO, 

■Literal-}    Hearthstones  of   Dixie      in    La  Salle  Corbell 
IMc  kc  it.     J.  11.  Llpplncott  c-,,      .hi;,  ,,,,  .  m 

■The-  Part  Taken  i>>    Women  In    Vm<  in 

Mr-  John  \  Logan  Wilmington,  Del  The  Perry- 
Nallc  Publishing  <  )o      02'   pp  .  ill 

•On  Hazardous  Service       in    William  Gilmore   Beymer 
Harper  \  Brothers      287  pp     ill      It  SO 

•The  Numerical  Strength  of  the  Confederate 


McKlm. 


The   Nealc 


\rni\      Bj 
Publishing  <  'ompan] 


Kiilicloli.li    II 
•  I    PP        II. 

'Our  President* 
lircMik  Chancellor 
PP      *< 

Flftoonth    liepiibllcan    National    Convention     ci. 

\,»    \..rk      The   Tennj    Press,      ion  pp     ill       *J 
•Hlstor)    of   <ii.    .1."     in    \mcrlca       in    Petei    Wlernlk 


.mil    Their  Office       Bj    \\  illiam    1 
\.  ..1.       Publishing     Coropanj 


This  i-  a  most  appropriate  time-  for  the  republi- 
cation    of     President-elect     Woodrow     Wilson's 
admirable  and  entertaining  biography  of  <  •■ 
Washington.11     A  biography  of  the-  first  President 
of  the  United  States  b\   a  -  in  the-  office 

i>;  something  new  in  our  literal*}  history. 

An  'Authoritative-  Life  of «  General  William  Booth, 
Founder  of  the-  Salvation  Army,",*byG.  S.  Railton, 
who  during  forty  years  was  First   Commissioner 

to  Genera]  Booth,  is  more  than  a 
Bo^th        biography.    It  tells  the  whole  story 

of  tin-  Salvation  Army  a>  a  move- 
ment, and  that  -tory  i>  indeed  inseparable  from 
the  narrative  of  it>  founder's  life.  The  book's 
c  hief  appeal  to  the  broader  public-  i-  it-  delineation 
ol  General  Booth asa  social  reformer. 

\  new  volume  in  Holt-  -eric-  of  "Biographies 

ol     Leading     American-"    i-    "Leading    .American 

Inventors,  M  bj  1  lies.     [Tie  careers  of  most 

these   inventors   have  been 

InTcn'to'rs        forth    in    variou-    book-   before    now 

.\t\i\  some  well-known  men  who  are 

usually    grouped    in    the    -air  here 

New     "l  ork       The-    I,  »i-li    IV,—    I'nl 
PP      ill       |1 

\   Source  Book  of    Vncienl    Hlstor)       H  Willis 

Botsford  and  Llllle  Shaw  Botsford       Macmillan  Company. 
5(M  pp,     $1    ;n 

allel  Source    l'r..'  iorj       in 

luncalf  and  Vugusl  C.  ih,  r- 

-.'  .n  pp      ?i   in 

w     ■  ngsof  John  Qulncj   tdams    Edited  by  Worthlngton 
Cham  Macmillan  Coinpanj       Vol  1      BOB  pp. 

por     13  60 

w  liana      Harper  a 

Brotl 

id,-     \11ih.  '•  Iliaxn    Booth. 

Pounder  of  the  Salvation   Vrnn       By  ('!    -    Railton     I 
II     I  >,iriin  Co      39 1  pp     por 

■Loading    Vmerlcan  Invent"  Hear) 

Hell   \   e,,       M7  pp     ill       $1 


TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  DESCRIPTION 


Ml 


conspicuous  for  their  absence.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  most  useful  collection  of  biographies,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  a  surprising  amount  of  wholly  fresh 
material.  Note,  for  example,  the  sketch  of  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler.  the  inventor  of  the  linotype  ma- 
chine, and  also  that  of  Christopher  Latham  Sholes, 
the  Milwaukee  printer  who  devised  the  Remington 
typewriter. 

To  the  meager  list  of  works  on  medical  history 
and  biography  in  the  English  language  has  been 
added  Victor  Robinson's  "Pathfinders  in  Medi- 
cine"1 a  volume  of  fifteen  essays, each 
devoted  to  one  of  the  great  names 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  The 
introduction  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi. 


Medical 
Biography 


H.   M.  Hyndman's    "Further    Reminiscences  "- 

supplements  the  first  volume  of  his  reminiscences, 

which  appeared  several  years  ago  and  was  most 

favorablv  received.     In  speaking  of 

rJm*.    recent  e,'f.nt.s  andL  well-known  per- 
sons still  living,  the  author  exhibits 
the  same  frankness  which  characterized  his  earlier 


volume.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  distinctly 
his  own,  and  whatever  may  be  one's  personal 
predilections,  Mr.  Hyndman's  comments  are 
always  interesting. 

The  scholarly  Lowell  Lectures  of  191 2  on  "The 

Personality  of  Napoleon."3  by  Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose, 

(University  of  Cambridge)   now  appears  in  book 

form.     The  "Memoirs  Relating  to 

Napoleon  Fouche."4  who  was  Minister  of 
Police  under  Napoleon,  have  been 
translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Jules  Meras. 
These  Memoirs  first  appeared  in  1824,  nearly 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Fouche.  When  first 
published,  the  Memoirs  were  accepted  as 
Fouche's  own  work,  but  were  later  admitted 
to  be  that  of  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp.  In 
the  opinion  of  authorities,  however,  these  Me- 
moirs were  undoubtedly  based  on  Fouche's  own 
notes  and  figures. 

'The  Story  of  a  Good  Woman  "5  is  the  title  given 
to  a  little  book  about  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop 
Stanford,  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of 
Stanford  University. 


TRAVEL,   EXPLORATION, 
DESCRIPTION 


rTHK  lure  of  the  world's  new  and  strange  pi 

together  with   th.-    persistent    human    desire 
down  appreciatively  impn  i"  old  and 

familiar  in   new   lights,   contribute  to 

•ream  of  Look-  of  travel  and 
iption  that  id  which 

ha\  '   wide  world  itself. 

Mr.   Fir  "  I  ield  in  California 

up  of  impn  -  which 

nally    ,i[»  in    a    numlx-r   of    monthlies    and 

rhese  impressions  have 
California       for  their  nibjecl    the  travels  of   Mr. 

Torrey  through  less-known  Califor- 

:nind  of  distinction  to  imparl  in- 

. ea  u-  in  this  \ol- 

bul  his  krve  of  nature  h>  !  him  to  give 

»f  r hi-  r]  >n  to  his  text.    The  volume  is 

book  on  California  i-   I     \ 

of  Doors:   <  alifornia  and  Oregon."7 

from  the 

whi<  h  there  i-  no  appeal,  <  omes  from 

rintendenl  of  the 

/ 

Panarnu  prill'  ip.il   of 

1 1  i ,< r  1  s<  hool.      I  n 

' 


'1  •■ 

! 

"Id  k 

■ 

ill       « 


gineering  feat.     The  book  is  copiously  illustrated. 
William    R.    S  work,  on    the   other    hand, — 

"The    Americans   in    Panama,"9— confines    itself 

ly  to  tilt    work  done  since  the  American  dig- 
took  possession. 

1    recent   years  the  number  of  observant 
visiting  South   America   has  greatly   in- 
■r  four  years  ago  Mr.  Harry  Wes- 
ton Van  Dyke  traveled  extensively 
Soucan*^,ca:  throughout'  La. in  America,  paying 

special     attention     to     the     southern 

continent,  and  he  has  just  broughl  out  a  portb 
volume,  with  main-  illustrations,  entitled  "Through 
South  America,"1"  to  which  the  Hon.  John  Barrett, 
or  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  has  contrib- 
uted an  introduction.  "Trails,  Trappers,  and 
Tiih!  in  the  New  Empire  ol  Western  Can- 

ada,"11 l>\  Stanley  Washburn,  U  >  rather  \i\i<l  ac- 
counl    of   adventure    in    the    <  anadian    Rockies. 

I  he  i»  •  uli.tr  interest   \\m  ii<  .ms  may  take  in  old- 
world    -o<  itl    conditii  emphasized    by    Dr. 

1  ran  iund(  1   •>!   1  he  <  hri  l  ian   I  n 

deavor  so.  in     n<  «    1  ravel 

book.  "( )l«l  I  lomi     "i    New    \nu  ri 


European 
Sight  Serine 


man)  "i 


out    in  ■     population 

.   .ind    '  1 Ii   "i 
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their  history  and  their  national  traits.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated.  "Seeing  Europe  on  Sixty 
Dollars,"1  by  Wilbur  Finley  Fauley,  i^  mainly  an 
account  of  a  leisurely  t r i j >  through  the  British 
Isle-,  which  was  accomplished  on  an  almosl  in- 
credibly small  purse.  "Saints  and  Places,"1  by 
John  Ayscough,  is  mainly  devoted  to  Italian  his- 
toric shrines.  Mr.  Ayscough  i-  already  known  to 
a  large  circle  Of  reader-  as  philosopher,  poet  and 
wit,  and  he  lias  not  hoarded  his  store  of  these 
charms  in  writing  "Saints  and  Places."  A  more 
Special  interest  attaches  to  E.  V.  Lucas'  "A  Wan- 
derer in  Florence."*  Mr.  Lucas  has  really  given 
US  in  this  work  a  high-class  illustrated  guide-book 
for  people  of  artistic  sensibilities.  "Gallant  Little 
Wales,"4  by  Jeannette  Marks,  with  many  pictures 
reproduced  from  old  paintings  in  the  possession 
of  the  author,  is  also  a  guide-book  which  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  Wales,  particularly  the  North. 

Two  recent  books  on  African  travel  and  hunting 
which  deserve  mention  are  Janus  Sutherland's 
"Advent  ures  of  an  Elephant  1  [unter"*and  Stewart 
Edward  White's  "Land  of  Foot- 
Africa  prints."6  Mr.  Sutherland  writes  from 
a  hunting  experience  of  many  years 
on  the  dark  continent,  and  illustrates  his  work 
with  photographs  taken  by  himself.  Mr.  White 
had  many  "good  lucks"  in  Africa.  His  chapter 
on  "The  hirst  Lion"  is  particularly  graphic.  His 
volume  is  also  illustrated  from  photographs.  With 
the  object  of  writing  a  book  such  as  he  himself 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  know  of  before  start- 
ing for  a  leisurely  tour  through  Egypt  ("but  for 
which  I  sought  in  vain")  PhilipSanford  Marden  pre- 
pared "Egyptian  Days."7  This  does  not  attempt 
to  be  a  guide-book,  but  a  "cgllcction  of  material 
which  may  prove  of  practical  use,  as  well  as  a  source 
of  entertainment."  The  volume  is  illustrated. 
Alexandre  Morct's  more  recent  work  on  the  Nile 
Valley  is  entitled  "  Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt."8    M. 


Moret,  whole  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  Ecole 
dea  Eiautes  Etudes  of  1'aris,  has  already  written  sev- 
eral works  on  Egypt.  The  present  one  is  illus- 
trated and  is  tran-lated  by  Madame  Moret. 

Northern  India,  its  life  and  social  conditions, 
are  described  entertainingly  by  Michael  Myers 
Shoemaker  in   his   new   'nook   "Indian   Pages  and 

Pictures."*  These  sketche- and  illus- 
and  Asia       trationa    refer    particularly    to    the 

provinces  of  Kajputana,  Sikkim, 
The  Punjab,  and  Kashmir.  A  splendidly  illustrated 
and  printed  account10  of  the  recent  expedition 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  to  the  Karakoram  range 
of  the  Himalaya  mountain-  ha-  been  printed  in 
England  and  imported  by  Dutton,  for  the  general 
purpose  of  finding  out  just  how  hjgb  man  can  at- 
tain in  mountain  climbing,  and  under  what  low 
pressure  of  air  he  may  exist.  The  royal  explorer 
made  this  expedition  to  the  interior  of  the  Hima- 
laya region,  and  spent  with  his  expedition  more 
than  two  months  on  the  Karakoram  glaciers. 
The  travelers  had  to  cross  the  vast  mountainous 
regions  between  Kashmir  and  Chinese  Turk' 
to  reach  the  peaks  sought.  Their  descriptions 
open  up  wide  fields  of  new  mountainous  country 
in  Asia,  and  the  photographs  and  scientific  data 
which  they  brought  back  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
vast  permanent  import  and  usefulness.  The  Iran  — 
lation  from  the  Italian  is  by  Filippo  de  Filippi, 
one  of  the  expedition,  and  there  is  an  introduction 
by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  himself.  A  separate 
enclosure,  with  many  maps  and  illustrations  and 
an  index,  accompany  the  work.  Elizabeth  Ken- 
dall's "A  Wayfarer  in  China"  is  .m  account  of  a 
journey  from  a  point  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad 
southward  through  Peking  and  Hankow  to  Hanoy. 
Mi--  Kendall  i-  the  head  of  the  History  Department 
of  Wellesley  College,  and  her  exix-dition  wa- 
ges! ed  to  her  not  by  love  of  adventure  so  much  a- 
by  genuine  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  people. 


NATURE   BOOKS 


\jl OST  seasonable  among  the  nature  books  of  the 

11    opening  year  is  "Tree-  in  W  inter,"11  by  Albert 

Francis  Blakeslee,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 

College,    and    Chester    D.    Jarvia, 

ntCRcstC      °f  ' ni"  Storrs  Experiment   Station. 

One  should  not   be  mi-led,  however, 

into  thinking  that  the  book  is  applicable  only  in 
the  month-  i >f  December,  January,  and  February. 
The  suggestions  given  in  this  volume  havi 
erence  to  tin-  entire  "period  of  "  for  the 

trees,  from  the  shedding  of  the  leaves  in  the  tall 

to  the  bursting  of  the  bud-  in  the  spiing.  The 
general  rule  i-  laid  down  that  the  buying,  planting 
and  care  of  tree-  should  take  place  only  in  their 
dormant     -tale.       There    are    main     photographic 

'Seel  •'■  on    Slxt}    Dollars      Bj    Wilbur    Finley 

Faulej       \i»   ^  <irk      Desmond  FltzGexaJd.      167  pp..  ill. 

'lis. 

nta  and    Places      Bj    John    Vysrough.      \.  »    York: 
Benzlser  Brothers.      177  pp.,  ill      si 

\  wanderer  in  Florence.     it\  I     V.  Lacs*.     M.iemillan 
<  'ompanj       :;'»(>  m>  .  j||.     $i 

•Oallant  Llttli  By  Jeannette  Mark  rhton, 

M  illlm  <  \i        I  su  pp  .  i||.       |] 

•The    tdventurea   "f   an    Elephant    Ranter.     H\    ' 
Sutherland       MacmlUan   Com  pan 

•  I'll.-   Land  "t   Footprints      B)    Stewart    Kclward   White 
Doubleday,  Papc  A  <  '.>       I  in  jip  .  ill.     $i 

|)tlan     I  >  i  v         iu     Philip    8.    Marden.      Iliui«hti>n. 
Mifflin  Oo.     324  pp  .  ill      *:t. 


illustrations  which  should  be  of  groat  help  to  the 
reader  in  identifying  spet 

"Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life""  is  the  rather  start- 
ling title  of  a  new  book  by  Dr.  William  T.  Horna- 
day,  director  of  t hi-  New  York  Zoological  Park, 

on  the  subject  of  the  extermination 
Preservation    'U1('  prcservat ion  of  our  wild  animals 

and  birds.  Dr.  Hornaday  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  ire  dxw  extermi- 
nating our  finest  species  of  mammal-,  birds  anil 
fish  by  the  authority  of  law.  He  finds  that  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  in  every  province  of 
Canada,  the  existing  legal  system  for  the  pi 
vation  of  wild  lit*  lly  defective.     The  state- 

•Kinics  anil  < . 
latiil  |i\   Madame  M  I"    Putnam  -  -  W  pp.. 

ill.      $-'". 

•Indian   Pages  and    Pictures.      B 
maki  r.     <  •     P    Pul  nai  pp.,  ill      ?'-' 

irakoram  anil  W  \n    Vecount 

nf  the   Expedition  of   H     R     H.    Prince   I  mtri   Amed 

Duke    "f    the     Vhhruxzi       By     Plllpno    de    Killpnl. 
i  H.-.I  i>\  Caroline  de  Filippi  and  II   T.  Porter.     ■ 
I       P     Duo. m   *  Co        169  pp      ill        II 

"Tn«i  In  Winter:  TheiriStudy.  Planting.  Carenml  Identi- 
m      Bj    \II<iti 

Mai-mlllan  Company.     M6  pp     ill      S2. 
Vanishing   Wild    Life.      By    William  T.  Hornaday. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,     ill  pp.  ill.    J 
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mem  that  even. where  game  is  being  shot  to  death 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  breeding,  is  abun- 
dantly fortified  by  the  evidence,  in  the  form  of 
text  and  photographs,  with  which  this  volume  is 
packed.  Point  is  given  to  Dr.  Hornaday's  warning 
by  the  actual  records  which  he  produces  of  the 
virtual  extermination  of  many  important  species, 
including  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  great  auk, 
and  the  Labrador  duck.  These  and  other  birds 
were  virtually  wiped  out  of  existence  in  the  seventy 
years  intervening  between  1840  and  1910.  Count- 
less other  valuable  species  are  going  the  same  road. 
Dr.  Hornaday  makes  definite  suggestions  as  to  State 
and  national  legislation  to  check  this  needless  waste 

» 

Closely  related  to  the  slaughter  of  our  American 
birds  is  the  subject  of  injurious  insects,1  as  was 
brought  out  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Gladden  in  the 

December  number  of  the  Review 
'inScts'        "F    REVIEWS.      An    important    and 

valuable  volume  on  the  recognition 
and  control  of  such  insects  has  been  written  by 
Prof.  Walter  C.  O'Kane,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Experiment  Station.  Professor  O' Kane's  work  is 
illustrated  with  600  original  photographs,  which 
afford,  in  connection  with  the  text,  an  entirely  new- 
presentation  of  a  matter  of  the  utmo-t  impor- 
tance to  American  agriculture. 

"The  Life  of  the  Spider."*  by  the  well-known 

French  naturalist.  J.  Henri  Fabre,  the  author  of 

"Insect  Life."   h  translated   into   Engli»h 

by  Alexander  Teixeira  de   Mattos, 

and  appear-,  in  connection  with  an 

appreciation  of  Fabre  by   Maurice 

in    a    volume    of    400    -mall    p 

;  •   the  first   naturalist  to  observe 

1!  life  and  to  in\  thoroughly  the  v.iri- 


r  abre  00 
the  Spider 

.:ick. 


ous  phases  of  many  of  the  most  common  insects. 
Furthermore,  his  literary  skill  invests  his  scientific 
writings  with  a  rare  degree  of  '"human  interest." 
*'  One  of  the  glories  of  the  civilized  world  "Maeter- 
linck calls  Fabre.  Rostand  characterizes  him  as  the 
"savant  who  thinks  like  a  philosopher  and  writes 
like  a  poet."  He  has  made  even  the  spider's  story 
thrilling  and  dramatic. 

An  excellent  text-book  of  biology  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  for  beginning  classes  in 
agriculture    and    horticulture    is    concealed    under 

the  rather  unconventional  and  un- 
Btoto£rg       scholastic  title  "Plant   and  Animal 

Children:  How  They  Grow."3  by 
Ellen  Torelle.  We  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
author's  assertion  that  instruction  such  as  this 
little  book  conveys  is  greatly  needed  in  all  our 
schools.  This  book  "aim>  to  make  clear  the  ideas 
of  evolution,  heredity,  variation,  effect  of  environ- 
ment, and  the  evolution  of  sex  without  once  men- 
tioning these  names." 

"The  Shadow  of  the  Flowers,"*  a  selection  from 
the  poems  of  Thomas  Baik  \  Aldrich,  has  an  inter- 
esting history.     The  selection  was  made  in  answer 

to  a  request  for  a  1  i — x  of  the  flowers 
FloralPoems    mentioned  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  in  order 

that  the  garden  of  the  memorial 
to  the  poet  at  Portsmouth  might  possess  every 
Mower  so  mentioned.  In  each  case  the  lines  in 
which  mention  of  the  flowers  was  made  were  found 
to  be  peculiarly  apropos,  and,  as  stated  l>y  the 
publishers,  "to  shadow  forth  subtly  yet  clearly 
a  double  »tor)  -the  story  of  the  changing  reasons 
of  the  year,  and  of  the  seasons  of  the  poet's  life." 
The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  drawings  by 
Talbot  Aldrich  and  (ail  J.  Nordell. 
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"The  Music  Lovers'   Cyclopedia,"1   edited   by 
Rupert  Hughes,  is  now  a  single  volume  <>t  nearlj 
iooo  pages,  containing  a   pronount  ing  and  defin- 
ing dictionary  of  musical  terms,  an 
Music        explanation  ol  and  introduction  to 
music   for    the   uninitiated,   a   pro- 
nouncing biographical  dictionary,   Btories   of  the 
best-known  operas,  and  Beveral  essays  on  musical 
topics  by  distinguished  authorities.  The  cyclopedia 
proved  its  usefulness  in  its  old  two-volume  form, 
and  the  change  makes  it  the  more  practical  as  a 
standard  referen<  e  work. 

The-  "Navy  Year  Book,"  issued  by  the  Govern- 

inent    at    Washington,   contains   in   addition    to   a 

compilation  of  annual  naval  appropriation  laws, 

1883  to   1912,  main-  tallies  showing 

Navy         the  present  naval  strength  in  vessels 
and  personnel,  together  with  statis- 
tics and  tables  of  foreign  naval  establishments. 


I  he  I.1-1   "  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State 

I')  ureau  ol  Labor  Statistics  ""contains  an  interesting 
history  of  tin  famous  Typographical  Union  N 
together  with  a  survey  of  its  predecessors. 

Two  new    hooks  on  golf  coming  from  the  ; 

within  a  few  days  indicate  the  popularity  of  this 

game.     In  his  hook,  "How  to  Play  Golf,"1  Harry 

VardOfl  describes  the  method   more 

Games  til. ill    the    -<  ience    of    play.       I  lorac  ■• 

G.    Hutchinson's    "New    Hook    on 
Golf"4  begins  with  a  prologue  on  "How  to  Learn." 

An  illustrated  little  volume  of  interest  to  children 
is   "Children  at    Play   in    Many    hand-."6  lien 
description    of    games    "from    China    10    Peru." 
"Auction  of  To- Day,"6  by  Milton  ('.Work,  author 
of  "  Whist  of  To-Da\ .  .n  exhaust  ive  discus- 

sion  of  the  game.  New  York  evidently  regards 
Whist  as  the  king  of  all  games  and  worth  serious 
study. 


INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS: 
LEGAL   HISTORY 


IN   his   study  of  "The  International  Mind."7  1  )r. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
bniversity,  strikes  the   keynote  of   modern  world 
relations.      In   the   first    sentence  of 
Peace         his  preface,  he  says:  "The  substitu- 
tion of  justice  for  force  in  settling 
the   differences    that     arise    between    nations   has 
become  a  question  of  practical  politics."      Dr.  But- 
ler, in  the  aforesaid  volume,  which  is  a  modest  one 
in  size  and  is  made  up  mainly  of  addresses  before 

peace  conferences  at  Lake  Mohawk,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  modern  peace  movement  has 

its  rise,  first  in  the  obstacles  to  constructive  states- 
manship raised  up  by  militarism,  and  second,  ill  I  lie 
growing  moral  sensitiveness  of  men.  These  points 
ire  '  laborated  in  his  book.  Lucia  Ames  Meade,  in 
her  earnest    history  of  the   peace  movement    which 

she  has  entitled  "Swords  and  Ploughshares  "■pre- 
sents this  truth  more-  in  argument  than  in  tact, 
sin-  argues  well,  however,  and  her  monograph  is 
enforced  by  some  excellent  illustrations  and  an 
introduction  by  the  Baroness  Bertha  Von  Suttner. 
Julius  Moritzen  takes  a  narrower  but  equally  im- 
portant held  in  his  title,  "Peace  Movement  of 
America."9  It  attempts  to  present  "the  growing 
American  sentiment  tor  peace  instead  of  war,"  as 

"  n-.il    new  s." 

■Music  hovers'  Cyclopedia.     Edited  bj   Rupert  Hughes. 
1  toubledaj  .  Page  A  <  lo.     0  is  pp,     | 

■Annual   Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  i"it. 
Ubany:  .t.  it.  Lyon  Co.,  State  I 'rimers      7 17  pp.,  ill. 

H"»  i"  Plaj  <;oir.     it>   Barry  Vardon.     Philadelphia: 
1  leorge  w  .  Jacobs  9  -  pp  .  ill     S2. 

<  The  New  Book  of  Golf.    Edited  bj  I  Hutchin- 

son.   Longmans,  Green  \  Oo      '.<'i  pp.,  ill.    $'.!. 

Children  :it   Plaj  in  Main   Lands:    \  Book  ■ 
ii\   (Catherine Stanlej  Hall.     \.  »  York:  Mission 
11. .11  Movement  < >r  the  t  nlted  States  and  Canada.    02  i>i>.. 
ill    .  . '  <  hi 9 

•    Auction  of  To-daj      Bj   Milton  O    Work.     Houghton 
MiiiIim  Co     989  pp     11 

Phe  International  Mind      Bj  Nicholas  Murraj  Butler. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons      121  pp     76  cents. 

rords  and  Ploughshares.    By  Lucia    \    Mead     Q    P. 
Put  nam  a  Sons     9  19  pp    ill     %2. 

■    iii'  Peace  Movement  of  Vmerlca     By  Julius  Morll 
1  ■    f   Putnam's  Sons     110  pp  .  ill     $;». 


The  Far  Eastern  question  has  so  long  been  a 
prime  subject  of  international  concern  that  such  a 
thorough,  exhaustive,  and  entertainingly  written 
work   as    Lancelot    Law  ton's    "  Lm- 
FarEast      pires  of  the  Far  Last  "10  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  work.      Mr.  Law  ton 
lived   for  thirty  years  in  China  and  Japan.      His 
treatment    in   this  work   is  of  the   most    thorough 
kind.     An  excellent   map.  in  a  separate  portfolio, 
adds  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  which  is 
in  two  volumes.     J.  O.  I'.  Bland's  " Recent  Events 

and  Recent  I'oliciesin  China"11  is  packed  full  of  just 

what  its  title  indicates.     It  is  an  exceedingly  useful 

book  for  students  of  Far  Eastern  conditions. 

In  a  series  being  brought  out  by  Scribner's,  under 

the-  general  title-  "The  South  American  Series,"  we 

are  now  offered  "Latin  Amei  lis  Rise  and 

Progress,"  by  L.  Garcia-Calderon, 
America  a  painstaking  Latin  American  schol- 
ar and  diplomat.       The-  entire  epies- 

t  ion  of  "people  making  "in  tin-  Southern  Continent 

of   the   Western    Hemisphere   is  treated   by   IV. 

Calderon.     There  are  stimulating  chapters  on  the 

I  1 1  in  Spirit  "and  "  The-  Problem  of  Rg  The 
volume  is  illustrated  and  there  is  an  introduction 

I.  Raymond  Poincare, just  elected  president 

of  the  ITeUe  h    Republic-. 

A  law  student    who  wishes  tO  extend  his  studies 

beyond   the   works   in    English   on   the  different 

phase-s    of    English    and    American    jurisprudence, 
will    find    in    "The   Continental    1  e- 

HomJry       ^•ll  "'-'"^  "    whfch    Little, 

m  a  is  bringing  out .  deal 

of   documentary    and    historically    interpretative 

matter  about  the  various  codes  of  the  European 

,|,ir,  s  ,.f  1I1,    I  ]  I      .i  ton.     Small. 

ITd  A  Co.     3  Mils      1.108  pp.     $10. 

II  Recent    ;  Present   Policies  in  China.     By  .T. 
n    P    Bland.     Philadelphia     J.  It.  LippincoU  Co,    §4. 

u  Latin     America       Bj     1  OaMeran.      Charles 

Se-riluic-r  s  Bona      MM  pp 
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Continent.  We  have  it  in  two  bulky  volumes  in 
this  series:  "A  General  Survey  of  Events.  Sources. 
Persons  and  Movements,  in  Continental  Legal 
History  "x and  a  history  of  "French  Private  Law."2 
The  first  volume  is  by  various  European  authors, 
the  second  by  Jean  Prissaud.  late  of  the  University 
of  Toulouse.  The  same  house  brings  out  a  "His- 
tory of  Roman  Law,"3  by  Dr.  Andrew  Stephenson, 


and  "A  Short  History  of  English  Law."4  by  Dr. 
Edward  Jenks,  an  English  barrister  of  learned 
reputation.  A  work  of  more  specific  and  concrete 
interest  to  the  general  American  reader  is  Hugh  E. 
Willis'  "Farmers'  Manual  of  Law."5  This  is 
adapted  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  students  in 
agricultural  colleges.  It  ha-;  been  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and  indexed  for  references. 


BOOKS   ON  VARIED  THEMES 


Sex 

Problems 


A  NEW  book  on  'The  Woman  Movement,"6  by 
Ellen  Key,  is  always  a  real  contribution  to  the 
ever-growing  literature  on  that  subject.  The 
point  of  view  of  this  Swedish  writer  is 
well  known.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  that 
the  claim  of  woman  to  exert  the 
rights  and  functions  of  man  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  What  is  of  vast  significance,  is 
the  claim  of  woman's  rights  as  the  mother  and 
educator  of  each  succeeding  generation  of  man- 
kind. This  present  volume  is  not  a  history  of  the 
woman  movement.  It  is  a  statement  of  what 
considers  the  present  phase.  Woman. 
Mi—  K>  i  insists,  must  cease  to  imitate  man.  She 
must  claim  her  right  to  be  more  and  more'a  woman. 
The  translation  is  by  Mamah  B.  Borthwick  and 
there  is  an  introduction  by  Havekx  k  Ellis.  Dr.  F. 
\Y.  1  1  lecturer  on  ethics  and  psy- 

chology,  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  who  is  a  well- 
known  writer  on  social  q  in  hi-  new  book 
on  "Mar-                       -  it-Problem,"1  takes  direct 
with   Miss                              He  works  out  his 
on  thi              of  Christian   principles.     He 
believes  that  the  new  radii  ire  wrong 
that  the  Christian  marri                il  i-  the  highest. 
Dr.                Ailewri                  ;'ul.  dired  little  vol- 
ume on  "                        ion,"* largely  intended  for  the 
of   parent-.      I  h                 nt   volume-  on   "The 
Bights  of  Children"   from  a   moral   and    ph; 

:[joint.  worth  mention  are,  'I  !)••  Elements  of 
Child  Protection,"1  by  s»igmund  Engel,  who  is 
'  dian   and   Juvenile-   Advocate   in    tin- 

Courts  of  Budap  ranslation  from  the 

ht  of  the  Child  to  be  Well  Born."10 

>r.  ( #<-or  Harvard  i,  and  "The 

;1   A    ll.mdl>ook    for    Women 
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Watts  the 
Painter 


During  Pregnancy,"  by  J.  Morris  Slemons  (John 
S.  Hopkins). 

One  of  those  monumental  tributes  to  an  artist 
who  stood  for  more  than  the  mere  work  of  his 
brush, — great  as  that  was, — and  which  at  the  same 
time  interprets  an  age  and  a  tend- 
ency in  art,  is  a  biography  of  George 
Frederick  Watt-.1'-  which  has  been 
written  by  his  wife  and  just  brought  out  with 
many  tine  illustrations.  Watts  has  been  described 
as  a  Wagner  among  painters.  A  born  dreamer,  he 
"took  the  naked  ugliness  of  machinery  and  modern 
science  and  gave  to  it  the  symbolism  of  prophecy. 
He  made  it  the  dominant  idea  of  his  life  to  deal  in 
art  with  i  l(   problems  of  human  existence." 

In  this  work,  which  is  the  tir-t  complete  biography 
of  Watts,  we  .have  intimated  to  us  the  great  influ- 
ence that  Watt-  has  already  begun  to  exert,  inllu- 
that  fa  bound  to  increase  with  time.  The- 
three  volume-  arc.  as  has  been  said,  finely  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  his  paintings,  pictures 
of  his  various  home-,  and  snapshots  of  him  in  the 
intimacy  of  hi-  dome-tic  relation-. 

A    couple    of    concise,    excellently    illustrated 

Btudies  of  French  artists  have  been  brought  out  by 

Lippincott,  "Puvis  De  Chavannes"1*  and  '  Edouard 

Manet."14     These  are  in  a  series  of 

History       tne  "French  Artists  of  our  Day." 

Besides    being    biographical,    they 

give    some    critical    interpretation.     A    compact, 

lopedtc  history  "t  "Am    in   Egypt, "u  by  G. 

M aspero,  who  fa  Director  General  oi  the  Service  ol 

Antiquities  of  Egypt,  comes  to  us  as  one  oi  the 

Scribner  the  "General  Historj  of  Art." 

It  i-  most  copiously  illustrated  and  provided  with 

■  elleiu    index.      1 1^  I  ill   anol  hei    new 

book  on  "  I'll  ne  \\  it  li  i  he  some- 

what    ponderous  title,    "Prophetical,  Educational 

and  Playing  <  Mm  writer,  Mi      fohn  Kins 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


PROM  I  \  ENT  in  all  the  business  and  finan- 
cial oews  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 

the  concerted,  country-wide  attack  upon 
monopoly.  President-elecl  Wilson  in  several 
notable  public  speeches  arraigned  monopoly 
with  an  eloquence  rarely  equalled,  and  at  his 
instance  several  hills  were  introduced  in  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  designed  to  make 
impossible  the  formation  of  any  more  #reat 
monopolistic  holding  companies  in  that 
State.  The  investigation  of  the  "Money 
Trust"  by  the  Pujo  Committee  of  Conjjre-s 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
degree  of  monopoly  exists  in  the  banking 
world.  Through  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  through  newspaper  "cam- 
paigns" and  the  work  of  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  New  York,  the  alleged  monopo- 
listic tendencies  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change have  been  questioned,  and  finally 
there  have  been  highly  suggestive  disclosures 
in  regard  to  the  monopolistic  powers  of  cer- 
tain of  our  great  industrial  combinations 
through  testimony  taken  in  suits  against 
them  under  the  Sherman  Law. 

Many  corporate  practices  or  devices,  such 
as  voting  trusts,  holding  companies,  syndi- 
cate underwriting,  and  interlocking  direc- 
torates, have  been  bitterly  attacked.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  radical  and  perhaps 
tremendous  changes  will  lie  forced  by  public 
opinion  upon  the  world  of  "big  busini 
A  large,  very  large,  proportion  of  securities 
held  by  small  investors,  men  and  women  who 
know  no  more  about  "big  business"  than  a 
cat,  have  been  issued  by  corporations,  the 
actl\  L  ties  of  which  or  of  whose  promoters  have 
been  recently  held  up  to  serious  challenge. 
Thus  tin-  question  is  being  everywhere  raided. 
Will  investors  suffer  as  the  result  of  this  great 
era  of  business  and  financial  investigation, 
awakening,  and  reform? 

New  laws  affecting  business  and  finance 
are  not  expected  to  be  retroactive.     They  will 

mostly  affect  only  future  operations.      And  if 

they  prevent  monopoly,  they  will  prevent 
overcapitalization,  which  has  been  the  bane 
ot  the-  investor.  If  the  investor  can  be  sure 
that  the  stock  or  bond  he  purchases  ha-  no 
"  water'-  behind  it,  but  only  intrinsic  worth, 
he  ha-  solved  the  hardc-t  problem  which 
confront-  him. 


Say-  John  Moody,  an  authority  on  finan- 
cial subjects: 

Tin  conditions  which  existed  from  189S  to  very 
recently  were  such  .1-  10  make-  it  both  logical  and 
irresistible  for  business  men  t<>  Income  high  finan- 
ciers, and  instead  of  exerting  their  best  en 
improvements  in  methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, to  do  everything  possible  in  the  direct  ion 
of  monopolizing  opportunities,  and  then  capitaliz- 
ing these  monopolies.  For  tin-  capitalizinj 
monopoly  i-  all  there  i-  to  "over-capitalization." 
I  lad  it  not  been  easy  lor  nun  to  acquire  and  con- 
struct monopolies  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  it 
would  never  have  been  possible  for  them  to 

■cat  -true  tuns  of  capitalization  which  over- 
spread the-  country  to-day.  Wherever  attempts 
have  been  made  during  this  period  to  Boat  enor- 
mous capitalizations  without  the-  possession  of  >ome 
monopoly  or  element  of  monopoly,  tin-  attempts 
have  resulted  in  signa]  failure. 

It  is  entirely  unlikely  that  during  this  day  and 
generation  we  will  witness  the  elimination  of 
monopoly,  or  of  the  monopoly-element  in  this 
country.  But  one  thins  seems  certain.  The-  days 
of  extraordinary  expansion  in  monopoly  power  are 

over,  or  ,-oon  \sill  he  over.      From  now  on  we  .ire 

unlikely  to  see  the  great  capitalization  movement 
grow  with  the  rapidity  which  has  characterized  it 
during  the  past  decade.  Hereafter,  instead  of  nun 
looking  for  securities  which  have  nothing  back  of 
them  except  "potential  possibilities"  or  monopoly 

profits,  we  will  more  and  more  find  men  lookir. 

securities  which  have  tangible  values  back  of 
them.  In  the  selling  of  securities  in  the  future-,  the 
main  argument  i-  uoing  to  be'  more-  along  t  he  line  of 
intrinsic  worth,  efficiency  of  management,  l< 
male  earning  power  under  up-to-date  and  modern 
method-,  instead  of  tin-  argument  that  this  or  that 
company  ha-  a  "monopoly"  of  this  thing  or  that 
thing.  In  other  word-,  the  interest  of  financiers 
.\ui\  c  aptains  of  industry  in  the  future  will  be-  more 
awa)  from  instead  of  in  the  direction  of  monopoly. 

The  investment  markets  are  at  this 
time  adjusting  themselves  to  new  conditions 
imposed  upon  them.  For  example,  the  Mo- 
line  Plow  Company,  (^nc  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements  and 
ons,  ha-  jusl  -old  $7,500,000  of  preferred 
stock  to  investors  through  banking  hou 
the  proceeds  oi  which  went  partly  to  pay  for 
the  purchase  of  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  an- 
other well-known  firm  engaged  in  similar 
manufacturing.  Put  the  banker-  arc-  very 
careful  to  point  out  that  Adriance,  Piatt  a 
Co.  i-  not  a  competitive  plant,  as  it  mak> 
line  of  binder-,  mower-,  and  corn  harvesters, 
none  of  which  was  made  by  the  Moline  Plow 
Company  it-elf.  In  the  last  few  months  a 
large  number  of  concern-  making  agricultural 
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implements  have  sold  their  stock  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  most  instances  part  of  the  proceeds 

used  to  buy  other  plants.  But  in  each 
case  care  was  taken  not  to  buy  plants  which 
made  the  same  products.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever,  to  judge  from  the  revolution  which 
is  going  on  in  this  trade,  why  business  should 
not  be  big,  nor  any  reason  why  one  concern 
should  not  make  a  great  variety  of  products. 
But  this  is  not  monopoly.  This  is  merely 
utilizing  the  unquestioned  advantages  of 
working  on  a  large  scale. 

The  great  bulk  of  securities  now  being 
offered  to  investors  are  of  the  non-monopo- 
listic variety  and  such  as  need  not  be  affected 
by  whatever  punishment  is  inflicted  upon 
the  "Money  Trust."  the  Stock  Exchange,  or 
the  Xew  Jersey  incoqioration  laws.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  mail-order  firms  or 

.rtment  stores  cannot  be  monopolies,  and 
yet  their  preferred  shares  may  prove  good 
investment-.  And  if  we  glance  at  the  bonds 
of  public  utility  companies,  we  find  the  same 
situation.  The  popularity  of  these  bonds 
seems  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.     In  the 

few  months  it  has  Leer,  notably  rapid. 
The  forthcoming  report  on  the  electri- 

cal  indu  nng   in   its 

story  of  the  growth  of  this  industry.     Hut 

an  hardly  think  of  a  street  or  interurban 
railway,  a  gas  compa'  electric 

company  which  is  an  interstate  monopoly. 
Many  of  them  are  local  monopolies,  but  only 
with  th<  ent  of  the  locality.     The  tele- 

phone business  is  practically  a  monopoly,  but 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 

just  decided  that  it-  regulation  by  the 

ful   and   scientific    Interstate  Commerce 
Commission   will   be  far  better  than   its  at- 
tempted breaking  up  by  the  Sherman  Law. 
While  invi  re  turning  more  and  n 


to  public  utility  bonds  and  preferred  shares  of 
manufacturing  and  trading  companies,  both 
because  of  their  high  income  and  perhaps 
because  of  their  freedom  from  the  suspicion 
of  "high  finance."  other  classes  of  securities 
are  by  no  means  going  into  discard.  Rail- 
road earnings  have  been  increasing  rapidly  of 
late  and  the  mild  winter  has  made  railroad 
operation  far  less  expensive  than  it  often  is. 
One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  our  steam 
railroad  systems  has  just  offered  a  great  quan- 
tity of  convertible  bonds  to  its  shareholders  at 
a  price  which  returns  about  5  per  cent. — a 
high  return  considering  the  class  of  security 
offered.  Bonds  which  are  convertible  into 
stock  at  option  of  the  owner  form  what 
speculators  call  a  "straddle."  Many  econo- 
mists agree  that  in  a  period  of  high  living 
such  as  the  present,  stocks,  or  bonds 
which  partake  of  the  nature  oi  stocks,  form  a 
better  investment  than  regular  bonds.  Thus 
the  railroads,  which  have  had  no  little  trouble 
in  raising  capital  by  bond  issues,  are  meeting 
the  difficulty  by  selling  bonds  which  one  can 
retain  as  a  bond  if  bonds  continue  in  favor, 
or  can  change  into  slock  if  stock  become-  the 
more  popular  investment- 
Such  a  general  broadside  of  attack  as  that 
which  is  now  being  made  upon  the  Xew  York 
Stock  Exchange  cannot  fail  to  arouse  interest 
among  investors,  but  they  should  know  all 
of  the  subject  before  becoming  particu- 
larly excited.  A  revised  edition  of  Sereno  S. 
Pratt's  "The  Work  of  Wall  Street  "  has  come 
off  the  press  at  a  most  opportune  time.  It 
explains  the  fundamentals  which  every  in- 
>r  should  know  about  market-,  stock  ex- 
change-, and  the  banking  questions  which 
Congress  ha-  hern  50  energetically  investi- 
gating with  the  aid  of  the  astute  corporation 
lawyer,  Samuel  Untermeyer. 
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rhere  are  a  good  man)  standard  investment 
bonds,  obtainable  in  hundred  dollar  pieces,  which 
one  ought  to  have  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing ol  .u  any  time  with  reasonable  facility,  fo 
mention  a  leu  representative  issues: 

Colorado  &  Southern  ref.  and  ext.  4..'  £'s  to  net 
about  J..85  per  cent.;  Chicago,  .Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  conv.  4^'s  t<>  net  p-'.s  per  cent.;  .Norfolk  >S: 
Western  first  consolidated  1'-  to  net  about  4.10  per 
cent.;  Southern  Pacific  -San  Francisco  Terminal 
4's  to  net  \. 50  per  cent.;  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  coll.  tr.  4  percent,  ctfs.  to  net  4.60  per 
(int.;  Liggett  &  Myers  and  I'.  Lorillard  debenture 
5's  to  net  5. jo  per  cent.;  General  Electric  deben- 
1  ure  ;, '  j's  to  net  about  4.70  per  cent. 

All  of  these  an-  parts  of  widely  known  and  well 
established  issues  that  have  a  satisfactory  market 
on  the  .New  York  Mock  Exchange,  lor  that  rea- 
son, they  would  probably  be  found  more  readily 

-.liable  than  a  large  number  of  other-.,  perhaps  no 
less  secure  and  satisfactory  in  other  respects,  but 
enjoying  markets  only  such  as  can  be  made  by  the 
banking  houses  among  whose  "specialties"  they 

.in-  numbered.  You  doubtless  know  th.u  t  lure  are 
several  reputable  linns  of  investment  bankers 
which  devote  particular  attention  to  bonds  of 
small  denominations. 


No.  427.     SIX  PER  CENT.  UTILITY  BONDS 

I  have  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  inveetl 
(un   you   recommend   any   public  utility  bonds  paying  6 
cent.'      I    should    prefer   them    not   to   mature   under   ten   to 
twenty  years.      I  am  investing  for  income  only. 

We  should  hesitate  to  recommend  by  name  any 
public  service  corporation  bonds  \  ielding  income  at 
the  rale  of  6  per  cent.,  for  we  do  not  recall  ever 
having  had  occasion   to  examine  any  bond  of  that 

kind,  yielding  such  a  high  rate,  that  we  believed 
to  be  1'iit  it  led  to  the  rating  of  a  strictly  conserva- 
tive investment.  The  besl  bonds  .,f  this  type  do 
not  yield  much  more  than  5  percent.  There  are  a 
good  many  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  as 
"middle  grade"  bonds,  which  max  be  had  to  yield 
from  5^  to  possibly  5  S  percent.  Hut  when  you 
go  above  that  rati-,  you  are  likely  to  encountei  a 
class  of  low  grade,  and  more  or  less  speculative 
securities.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  s.i\  that 
there  mighl  not  be  found  occasionalU  a  good  public 
Utility  bond  selling  on  that  high  basis  df  mt  income 

lor  reasons  entirely  aside  from  any  marked  defi- 
ciency in  underlying  security;    but  that  would  be 

the  exception,  rather  than  t  lie  rule,  and  would  call 

at  om  e  lor  closer  Bcrutinj  than  1  In-  average  invest- 
or is  wont  to  give  to  his  purchases. 

We  think,  if  you  examine  the  lists  of  offerings  of 

the  big,  strong  investment  banking  houses  which 
have  specialized  in  this  1  \  pe  ol  securities  tor  bo  long 

that    their   judgment    can   be  accepted  as  (he  in 

expert,  you  will  find  our  suggestions  confirmed  in 

practically  all  respei 


farm  loans.     Should  I  confine  ■  mort- 

What  do 
you  think  of  tru  -     Do 

you  think  I  should  funds,  and  wait 

until  I  get  together  S500  and  then  buy  bonds? 

Especially  in  i  ases  w  here  there  is  no  necessity  for 

giving  serious  i  onsideration  to  the  feature  of  read) 
convertibility,  we  believe  properly  selected  farm 
loans  and  first  mortgage  panii  ipations  to  be  among 
the  besl  things  into  whi<  h  a  small,  and  necessarily 
conservative,  investor  can  put  his  money.     You 

doubtless  appreciate  that  there  is  no  market  lor 
securities  ol  these  types,  as  there  is  lor  standard 
railroad,    industrial   and   public   Utility   bond- 

instance.  In  a  general  way,  the  rates  of  income 
you  are  getting  on  the  mortgages  and  farm  loans 
which  you  now  hold,  indicate  that  they  ma)  be 
representative  high  grade  securities  of  their  respec- 
tive types.  It  would  be  impossible  to  Bay  which 
of  the  two  classes  was  affording  you  the  soundest 
security  of  principal  and  interest  without  analyzing 
each  on  its  own  merits. 

\\  e  have  never  been  inclined  to  look  with  a  great 
deal  of  favor  upon  bank  and  trust  company  b1 

as  securities  lor  people,  to  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  refer  as  "average  investors."  Mocks  in  this 
ory  sc-m  to  us  to  be  better  adapted  as  a  rule 
to  the  investment  of  tin-  surplus  funds  of  business 
men. 

Your  o\\  n  suggestion  about  $500  bonds  is  timely. 
Making  your  next  investment  in  that  way  would 

give  vim  a  start  toward  the  kind  of  diversification 

that  is  held  to  be  of  great  importance  by  every 
scientific  investor  nowadays. 


No.  us.     FARM  LOANS   VND  MORTGAG1 
PAR  riCIPATIONS 
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No.  429.      DENVER  &  RIO  (,K  Will     REFUNDING 

I  l\  I  s 

What  do  you  ihink  of  !  ind  re- 

funding s  per  cent,  bom 

We  consider  that   they  have  to  be  classed  as 

second  grade  railroad  securities,  but  that  they  are 
not   without   promise.      I  or  the  last    lew    \ears  the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  had  a  problem  on  its 

hands  b)   reason  of  t  lie  wax   in  which  it  committed 

itself  financially  to  tl  traction  oi  its  Pacific 

(Oast  extension,  the  Western  Pacific  Railway. 
As  you  ma)  probabh   know,  the  "Denver"  itself 

furnished  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for  this 
new  line,  and  in  addition  to  that,  obligated  itself  to 
make  good   any   deficiency   in   the  interest    on   the 

Western  Pacific's  $  ,ooo  first  moi  .mis. 

The  new  road  has  not  yet  been  able  to  earn  the  full 

interest  requirements  on  these  bonds,  and  in  order 

to  stand   by   it-   guarantee,   the   Denver  &    Rio 

(  irande  found  it   in.  (  ss,u  \   to  omit  the  pa)  ment  of 

dividends  on  its  own  preferred  stock,  temporarily, 
rhere  is  no  indication,  however,  that  the  "Den- 
position  in  this.  01  othi  ts,  is  sin  h  as 
to  endanger  an)  of  its  bonds.  It  nable 
to  expect  that,  unless  something  entirely  unfore- 
seen occurs,  during  the  next  two  or  tic  -  the 
Western  Pacific  will  be  able  to  pa>  its  own 
and  that  the  Denver  &  Rio<  irande  will,  then 

be   able    to   dc\<>tc   surplus   earnings   that    are   now 

used  to  help  carry  the  n<  w  property  tin 
its  first  si  levelopment  to  the  building  up  of 

equities  back  <>t  its  mortgage  debt. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Trr     V 


The    new    administration    is    at 
,0„work.  and  the  Democratic  party 
has  come  into  power,  the  country 
having  felt  not  the  slightest  sense  of  shock  in 
the  transition.     There  has  been  little  harsh- 
in  the  tone  of  recent  political  discussion. 
While  the  succession  to  Presidential  author- 
ity has  meant  civil  war  and  inestimable  dis- 
rs  in  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico, 
we  have  transferred  power  from  a  Republican 
to  a  Democratic  administration  with  parti- 
hip  laid  aside  and  good  will  expressed  on 
all   si  adent  Taft,  who  departed  on 

the  afternoon  of  Inauguration  Day  for  Au- 
gusta, Ga..  had  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  the  incoming  of  the  new  President 
convenient  and  comfortable.  The  new  cabi- 
net members  were  aided  by  their  pred< 
or  by  other  high  department  officials  in  taking 
up  the  current  business  pertaining  to  their 
e  portfolios.  I 'mil  the  morninj 
h  4  there  had  been  only  conjecture  about 
the  Lppointmenl        President 

Wilson  had  kept  hi  ell,  in  order 

that,  he  might  not  be  emban  of 

!!•  .  enough  to   they  are  in  close  touch  with  current  affairs 

n   and  public  opinion,  and  they  are  in  sympathy 
I  its  relation  to  the  country  and  to  4  entifit   methods  and  pi  ive  poli 

i  mall  advantage  to  th<  country 

r  their  several  depart!  ■  ally  »nt<  Hi  •  nder 

in  this  numb  I  11  and  Tafl   tome  notable 

,i  brilliancy,  p  nd  high  patrioti  m 

■d  fun<  tioi  ■'■  ''  I"1'   iuU' 

than  thi 

ive 

dtoporl  W  '"it 

Lific 
bul  '    '" 

I 
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n  ,    New   \  Ofk 

THE  PRESIDENT  WITH  MRS.  WILSON  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  <  I  REMON1ES 
(Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  the  reception  comr  Mr1.  Wi 


training  and  expert  knowledge  in  every  place 
where  such  qualities  can  be  made  available. 


High  Con- 


President  Wilson's  inaugural  ad- 

cept'ions'of  dress    was    brief,    eloquent,    and 
PublloDutu    [ofty    jn    i(.    sc,uinK.nt       Jf    Mr 

Wilson  and  hi-,  cabinel  can  but  live  and  work 
in  the  spirit  of  that  address,  squaring  their 
conduct  to  its  principles  of  unswerving  jus- 
tice and  unselfish  duty,  we  shall  have  indeed 
a  great  administration.  It  is  frightful  to  feci 
that  men  are  in  power  as  our  rulers  who  know- 
ingly abuse  that  power  and  habitually  per- 
petrate or  condone  injustice.  Something  like 
despair   is   in    the   hearts  of   men   when   they 

know  that  they  cannot  go  to  government  offi- 
cials, and  stall  a  case  in  terms  of  right  and 
wrong,  with  a  sense  that  they  are  speaking 
the  language  of  the  functionaries  whom  they 
address.  The  uri-.i t  thing  that  character- 
ized Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President  was  his  quick 

and  eager  response  when  things  were  put 
plainly  in  terms  of  good  and  evil.  His  pur- 
pose and  hi-  [nstincl  were  for  public  justiee; 
and  the  Government  was  not  to  his  mind  an 
agency  for  the  aggrandizement  ^\  its  officials 
or  for  the  distribution  o\  private  benefits. 
Again  we  are  to  haw  an  administration  con 


ducted    openly,    fearlessly,    honestly,    in    the 
sunlight,  with  industry,  attention  to  busi] 
respect   for  oath  of  office,  and  great  ideals  of 
public  service.     These  are  the  closing  words 
of  President  Wilson's  inaugural  addn 

This  is  not  a  da j  of  triumph;  ii  is  a  da)  erf  dedi- 
cation.    Here  muster,  no:  the  \<<'-  arty,  lint 

the  ton  is  .  >i  humanity.  Men's  hearts  wail  ii|m>ii 
ns:  nun's  lives  hang  in  the  balance;  nun's  hopes 
call   upon  ns  to  say  what   we  will  do.      Who  shall 

live  up  to  the  greal  trust  ?     Who  dares  fail  to  trj  ? 

I  summon  all  honest  nun,  all  patriotic,  all  forward- 
looking  nun,  to  my  side.  God  helping  me,  I  will 
not  tail  them,  if  the\   will  Inn  1  ami  sustain 

me! 

Referring  to  the  political  changes  by  which 
the  country  has  given  the  Democrats  first  the 
House,  and  next  tin-  Presidency  and  now  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  characterized  in  broad 
terms  the  forces  of  development  and  pro- 
that  had  been  at  work,  and  interpreted  the 
Democratic  victory  in  the  sobering  aspect  >>i 
it>  responsibilities: 

It  means  much  more  than  the  mere  success  <>l  a 
party.  I  hi  success  of  a  party  means  little  except 
w  hen  the  Nat  ion  is  using  that  party  lot  a  large  and 
definite  purpose.  No  one  can  mistake  the  purpose 
foi  which  the  Nation  now  ^rk-  to  use  the  Demo- 
cratic party.     I'    seeks  to  use  it   to  interpret   a 
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plans  and  point  of  view.     Some 

old  I  h  whit  h  we  h.i<l  grown  familiar,  and 

uhi«'  into  the  very  habit  of  our 

thought  have  altered  their  aspect 

rly  looked  critically  u|>on  them, 
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out  renewing  or  conserving  t  he  nat  ural  resources  oi 
the  country;  a  body  of  agricultural  activities  never 
.  iven  the  ell'ii  iency  of  great  business  undertak- 
1  as  it  should  be  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  science  taken  directly  to  the  farm,  or 
afforded  the  facilities  ol  credit  best  suited  to  its 
Is;  water  courses  undeveloped,  waste 
places  unreclaimed,  Forests  untended,  fast  disap- 
pearing without  plan  or  prospet  t  of  renewal,  unre- 
garded waste  heapsat  every  mine.  We  have  studied 
as  perhaps  no  other  nation  has  the  mosl  effective 
mean-  of  product  ion,  I >ut  we  have  not  studied 
or  economy  a-  we  -In  mid  either  as  organizers  of  in 
<lii-:  men,  or  as  indh  iduals. 
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men  who  fell  that  they  had  claim-.  A  Pres- 
ident never  strengthens  himself  or  hi>  admin- 
istration by  distributing  patronage.  He  gains 
positive  strength  by  appointing  the  best  pos- 
sible men  with  the  least  possible  hesitation. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  the  gift  to  see  that  in  making 
the  impression  that  he  can  do  business  c: 
ively,  he  offsets  tenfold  such  disaffection  as 
might  arise  from  disappointing  any  number 
of  office-seekers  and  their  friends.  Ii  i- ri^ht 
that  the  responsible  administrative  posts 
should  be  filled  by  new  men,  who  will  form  a 
part  of  the  larger  executive  '.'roup.  Not  only 
should  the  cabinet  be  made  up,  as  it  has  been, 
of  effective  members  of  the  Democratic  party; 
but  it  i>  desirable  upon  the  whole  that  the 
assistant  secretaries  and  others  responsible 
in  part  for  policy  as  well  as  for  working  effi- 
ciency should  be  of  like  motive  and  affiliation. 
Mr.  Wilson  ha- been  seeking  good  men  for  pub- 
lie  places,  rather  than  using  public  places  to 
reward  politicians  or  satisfy  claimant-. 


HON.   |on\    SKELTON    WILLIAMS,  OF   VIRGINIA 
(Tli>  financier  who  becomes  Mr.  McAdoo's 

right-hand  m  i  retary  of 

the  1 

„,.,..        President     Wilson's     manner     of 

Plain  Living  ,  .  , 

and  Attention    taking  Up  t  IlC  public    bUslllC.-S    lia- 
tO  Business  I  i  i|  •.,  •    . 

undoubtedly  met  with  wide  ap- 
proval. It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  know 
thai  he  will,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
devote  himself  strictly  to  his  official  duties 
and  decline  all  invitations  to  travel  about  the 
country  or  to  speak  at  dinners  or  upon  mis<  el- 
laneous  occasion-.  The  practice  of  doing 
these  outside  things  is  a  wholly  new  one;  and 
a  return  to  the  former  customs  of  the  office  is 
much  to  be  desired.  There  has  been  great 
growth  of  luxury  and  ostentation  in  Wash- 
ington, and  this  has  had  its  insidious  effect  up- 
on the  standard-  and  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
mental work.  It  appears  that  there  is  to  be 
a  regime  of  plainer  living,  just  as  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  there  is  to  be  higher  thinking. 


The  I' 
the  Seekers 


It  was  immediately  evident  that 
Mr.  Wil-on  had  made  up  his 
mind  in  advance  not  to  be  \  ic- 
timi/.ed  by  the  ollice-scekcrs.  Since  a  choice 
had  to  be  made,  it  was  best  to  decide  in  favor 
of  his  public    work  and  against   the  army  of 


A  Mentor 


There  has  seemed,  in  recent  ad- 
for  ministrations,  to  be  too  little  re- 
gard paid  to  the  appointment  of 
assistant  secretaries.  It  has  occasionally 
happened  that  we  have  had  men  of  world- 
wide reputation  at  the  heads  of  bureaus  and 
particular  services,  with  inexperienced  and 
unknown  young  men  put  over  them  in  tin- 
position  of  assistant  secretary,  with  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  in  the  rank  of  assistant  se< 
retaries  an  occasional  man  of  such  capacity 
that  he  counted  for  quite  as  much  as  the  head 
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of  the  department.  The  intention  of  the  Wil- 
son administration  to  be  organized  efficiently 
throughout,  had  some  prompt  and  encourag- 
ing illustrations.  Thus  within  a  few  days  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  John  Skelton  Wil- 
liams, of  Richmond.  Ya..  would  be  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  particu- 
lar charge  of  the  Government's  fiscal  affairs. 
Though  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  Mr. 
Williams  has  for  many  years  been  a  promi- 
nent banker  and  financier,  with  a  personal 
and  business  reputation  of  the  very  highest. 
With  men  like  McAdoo  and  Williams  holding 
office,  the  Treasury  Department  will  resume 
something  of  its  old  time  leadership  and 
authority  in  the  country's  economic  life. 
Even  more  important  than  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  and  the  rearrangement  of  revenue 
and  budgetary  methods  is  the  reform  of  our 
currency  system  and  our  banking  laws.  We 
are  now  to  have  in  the  Treasury  Department 
a  group  of  active  men  trained  to  deal  with 
Nuch  questions  and  capable  of  vigorous  co- 
operation with  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  are  working  in  the  same  field. 

„     .       _    The  new  chairman  of  the  House 

Monetary  Re- 
form in       Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  he  Mr.  Carter  Gla- 
Jii  t    Mr.  Pujo  not  being  a  member  of  the 
ty-third  Congress.  While,  during  the 
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last  session,  Mr.  Pujo,  through  Mr.  (Jnter- 
myer  a>  counsel,  was  carrying  on  the  widely 
reported  inquiry  into  the  concentration  of 
banking  ami  monetary  control,  another  in- 
quiry was  going  on,  <>i"  a  less  sensational  kind, 
under  direction  of  Mr.  Carter  Glass  as  chair 
man  of  a  subcommittee.  This  inquiry  had  to 
do  with  the  framing  of  a  new  currency  bill,  in 
pursuance  <»i  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Aldrich  Monetary  Commission.  Mr. 
M<  \dou  and  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams 
have,  both  of  them,  a  very  intimate  knowl 
imaiM  i.d  affaii  ntering  in  New 

Yorl  •. ith  the  large  amounl  of  prelimi 

nar\  ahead  to  tin-  subje<  I    by 

Mr   (  u  ht  to  be 
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Means  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  monetary  system.  Tariff-reform  hills  have 
Banking  and  Currency.  Hut  henceforth  the  passed  Congress  twice  within  two  years,  and 
Finance  Committee  will  he  chiefly  occupied  have  been  sustained  by  the  country  at  the 
with  tin-  problems  of  the  tariff  and  other  polls,  [t  would  seem  as  if  the  special  session 
forms  «>f  taxation.  outfht  to  be  able  not  only  t<>  conclude  the 

work  of  tariff  revision,  hut  also  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  progress  toward  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  providing  us  with  a  monetary 
system  as  good  as  those  enjoyed  by  other 
nations,  and  a  cure  for  hankers'  panics. 

_  .    ,       The  special  tariff  session  i>  called 

Radical  > 

Senators  in     to  meet   oil    Monday,  April   ~.       It 

will    be    remembered    thai    the 

Senate,  which  i>  a  continuous  body,  remained 
in  session  for  a  few  days  after  March  4  to  con- 
firm Presidential  appointments,  scat  its  own 
new  members,  and  rearrange  its  committees 
'and  general  organization.  The  Democrats 
found  themselves  with  fifty  seats  in  the  Senate 
out  of  a  total  of  ninety-si\.  This  included 
Mr.  Hollis,  the  new  Democratic  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  There  were-  forty-four 
Republicans  and  Progressives,  the  two  seats 
from  Illinois  being  vacant  on  account  of  a 
legislative  deadlock,  up  to  the  time  when 
these  sentences  were  written.  The  progres- 
sive wing  was  in  full  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana 
became  floor  leader  and  manager,  in  plai 
Senator  Martin  of  Virginia.  The  conserva- 
tives accepted  the  inevitable  with  good  tem- 
per,  particularly  in   vie*   of  the  fact   that 

(Who  becomes  chairman  of  the  Senate's  new  committee  on     the  radicals  were  tactful  enough  to  treat   the 
Currency  and  Banking,  and  who  is  an  accomplished  stu-  1        ,  •..  ■  1 

dent  of  American^d  European  financial  systems)  recent    leaders   with    personal    consideration. 
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„      _  ,  This  new  Senate  committee  that 

New  Financial  .  . 

Authorities    will  have  to  do  with  tht*  rclorm  Ot 

/"  the  Semite  i  i  i   •         i        .    1 

our  currency  and  banking  Laws  has 
for  its  chairman  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of 
Oklahoma.  It  includes, also, Senators O'Gor- 
man  of  New   York,  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska, 

Henry  I'.  Hollis,  New  Hampshire.  Reed  of 
Missouri,  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  and  Shafroth, 
the  new  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  are:  Nelson 
>A  Minnesota.  Bristowof  Kansas.  Me  I  ran  of 
( Connecticut,  Crawford  oi  South  Dakota,  and 

Weeks  of  Massai  husetts,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  AJdrich  Commission.  It  is  evidently  a 
very  able  committee-,  containing  several  men 
of  unusual  knowledge  in  the  field  of  mone- 
tary seie'iicc  and  finance.  The  tariff  must 
of  course  come  first,  but  currency  legislation 
ought  to  be  pressed  forward  with  the  least 

possible  delay.       The  general  business  eondi 
lions  of  the-  country  are  good,  and  the  only 

danger  of  panic  and  disastrous  times  lurks  in 
the  obsolete  and  mischievous  character  of  our 
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Thus  they  elevated  to  the  high  titular  honor 
of  the  office  of  president  pro  tempore  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  extreme  conservatives, 
Senator  Clarke  of  Arkansas.  The  radicals 
had  intended  to  oppose  Senator  Simmons 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  Democratic  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Penrose  at  the  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  they  have  given 
Mr.  Simmons  nine  Democratic  associates. 
all  of  whom  are  ranked  as  progressive-. 
These  are  Stone  of  Missouri.  Williams  of 
Mississippi.  Johnson  of  Maine,  Shively  of 
Indiana.  Cure  of  Oklahoma,  Smith  of 
Georgia.  Thomas  of  Colorado,  James  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Hushes  of  New  Jersey.  The 
last  six  are  new  member-  of  the  committee. 
and  three  of  them  are  newly  seated  members 
of  the  Senate.  Senators  James  and  Hughes 
were  both  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  had  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bills  of  the 
last  Congress.  While  the  Democratic  major- 
ity of  the  Ways  and  M  eans  Committee  are  pro- 
-ives  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman, 
the  Republicans  are  classed  as  conservative 
with  one  solitary  exception.  Thi>  exception 
Foiletteof  Wisconsin.  The  other  Repub- 
.  members  are:  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania, 
chusetts,  M«  Cumber  of  North 
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VTOR  JAMES    P.  i  I  \I(KI  .  OF    ARKANSAS 
i  Mr.  Clarke  i  Rock,  at  one  time  Go> 
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Dakota,  Smool  of  Utah,  Gallinger  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Clark  of  Wyoming. 

Th,n.ui..d    Even  """''    significant   than  the 
persona]  <  hanges  whi<  h  bring  a 

Rules  i 

new  -ei  ol  men  into  con! rol  oi  a 
body  so  recently  managed  by  the  extreme 
( onservatives  of  both  parties,  are  the  <  hanges 
in  the  rules.  Ii  wa  Woodrov  Wilson  who 
first  pul  into  our  permanenl  polil  it  al  litera 
w  thai  tli«  rules  ol  the  two  hoi 

t  a  part  of  I  he  working 
titution  "i  i  h«   i  ounl  rj      I  len  tofon 
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SENATOR    WILLIAM    HUGHES   01    NEW    JERSEY  SENATQB   <»I.1II.   M.   JAMES   01    KENTUCtt 

TWO  NEW  SENATORS  WHO  HELPED  FRAME  THE  UNDERWOOD  BILLS  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  W,U  S 
AND   MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF   THE   LAST   HOUSE.   AND    WHO   ARE   NOW  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  WHICH  DEALS  WITH  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION.    SENATOR 
HUGHES  IS  A  CLOSE  FRIEND  AND  SUPPORTER  OF   PRESIDENT  Wll 

ATOR  JAMES  WAS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

the  Democratic  conference  or  caucus.     It  is  vising  the  tariff  and   providing  for  public 

further  planned  that  the  committees  in  l"u-  revenue.      Hut    whether   or   not    the   tariff 

tureshaL  came  their  own  chairman  by  major-  revision  should  take  the  form  of  a  series  of 

ity  action.    Conferrees  will  be  named  by  the  separate  bills,  it  was  commonly  undersl 

majority  in  like  manner.  This  is  not  merely  that  an  income  tax  would  be  imposed  to  meet 
a  matter  of  routine,  hut  of  vital  character,  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  revenues.  Wi- 
lt means  that  Senator  Simmons,  as  chairman  have  at  present  an  income  tax  levied  upon 

of  the   Finance  Committee,  i-  merely  a  pre-  business     concerns     that     are     incorporated. 

siding  officer,  with  no  more  prestige  or  author-  The  tax  will  now  he  extended  to  incomes 

ity  than  any  other  member  of  the  committee,  derived    from    businesses   not    incorporated, 

and  that  his  chairmanship  (he  being  regarded  and  from  professional  earnings,  salaries,  or 

as  a   high  protectionist)  cannot   clunk   the  investments,  above  a  fixed  line  of  exemption, 

program  of  the  tariff  reformers  who  make  up  It   would  he  very  desirable  to  adopt   also 

the   Democratic  majority  of  the  committee,  a  federal  inheritance  tax.     Both  new  forms  of 

and  who  with  Senator  LaFollette  will  be  in  taxation  should  be  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible 

undisputed  control.  to  begin  with.    The  Democrats  could  commit 

no  greater  blunder,  if  they  wish  to  continue 

A  A         It  had  been  practically  decided,   in  power,  than  to  make  lavish  appropriations 

Rtvnui      by    the    middle    oi    March,    that  with  the  idea  that   the  inc.   ne  tax  will  give 

8ytUm       y]r.     rjn(JerwOod's    House    Com-  them  a  new  instrument  by  means  of  which 

mittee  instead  of  reporting  a  series  of  bills  they  can  raise  money  ad  libitum.    Nor  should 

dealing  with  the  schedules  separately,  would  they  be  too  ready  to  remit  certain  established 

consolidate  them  in  one  great   measure  re  taxes  that  yield  large  revenue  and  that  are 
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THE    NEW    UNITED    STATES    POST   OFFICE    BUILDING    APPROACHING    COMPLETION    IN    NEW    YORK 

CITY.   OVER  THE  TRACKS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  AND  ADJACENT 

TO  THE  GREAT  PENNSYLVANIA  TERMINAL 


y  collected  and  distributed     Thus  the 

internal    re  qpon    tobacco   and 

spirituous  liquors  ought  to  be  maintained, 
and  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  beer  after 
.  war  was  a  blunder.  A  moderate 
Mue  tax  on  imported  sugar  may  reason- 
ably be  maintained,  although  it  should  prob- 
ably not  be  more  than   half  as  lari- 

\  -mall  tax  on  import- of  tea  and 


Um  h 


coffee  would  be  desirable,  although  the  idea 
is  unpopular.  President  Wilson  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  the  plan  of  first  deciding 
what  you  .must  spend  for  government  pur- 
poses  and  then  proceeding  to  raise  the  money. 
II  .sill  doubtless  endeavor  to  have  the  esti 
mates  framed  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  work 
towards  a  well-balanced  system  of  income 
and  out 


,.    .    The  expenditure-  of  the  United 
Federal      State-    ( io\ eminent    nave    been 

Expenditure  .  1; 

growing  at  a  startling  pace, 

all 


The 
questions  involved  are  all  the  more  serious 
use  we  are  c  oming  into  a  period  i  hat  will 

demand    more,    rather    than    less,    from    the 

ernment  of  the  < ountry.     If  the  people 
I  value  for  e\  er)  dollar  raised  and 
-pent,  they  can  bear  the  burden  ol  taxation. 
Bui  '  ha  -  nut  been    how  trig  a  deep 

enough  bilitj   in  it     voting 

Hi  funds.     I  hu   the  appropri 
ation  bill    ol  the 

w  hi<  h  expin  •  hi    \\  h  "i   Man  h  totaled 

only  about  a  million  dollai  han  $1,100,- 

000,000.     I  he  total  ior  tin  two  yeai    ol  the 

1 

00,000.     I  3  per  ( 'Hi 

ippropri  il  tin  |'n  <  nliiu- 

ililii  an     I  Mil  itzgl  laid.     foi 

(1  Mr.  (  annon,  for  the 
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Republicans,  have  been  -onuw  hat  disposed  to 
make  a  party  matter  ou1  of  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  extravagance;  bul  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  Little  to  choose  between 
parties.  The  tremendous  pressure  that  im- 
pel- Congress  to  appropriate  money  is  quite 


I,  Nl  *\    Vork 

ll()N.    FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT,    OB    NEW    YORK 
(Thr  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy) 

non-partisan  in  it-  character.  Thus  tin-  Pen- 
sion bill  appropriates  SlXo, 000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  about  S25, 000,000  over  the  last  two 
preceding  years;  but  the  new  Sherwood  pen- 
sion bill  was  a  Democratic  measure.  The 
River  and  Harbor  bill,  appropriating  S47,- 
000,000,  had  no  partisan  character. 


The 


The  Omnibus  Public  Buildings 
"Pork-Bami  •  bill,  commonly  known  as  the 
pork  barrel,  carried  ^5,000,- 
000  when  it  first  passed  the  House,  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Senate,  and  was 
finally  passed  after  modifications  in  confer- 
ence Committee  which  left  it  in  a  shape  that 
very  few  people  have  since  known  anything 
about.  What  we  do  know  is  that  it  author- 
ized an  astonishing  number  of  government 
buildings,  well  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  some  of  them  for  very  small  villages. 

Most  of  the  larger  items  in  the  bill  were  prob- 
ably   justified.     Public    buildings    in     N 
York,  for  example,  are  merely  to  facilitate  the 
country's    necessary    business.     New    post- 


-  improvements  in  the  metropolis  are  not 
demanded  by  the  citizen-  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  tow  n,  but  rather  are  demanded  by 
thePosI  Office  I  department  itself  for  the  better 
handling  of  it-  national  and  international  bus- 
iness. Federal  buildings  at  Wasington  an' 
not  always  wisely  planned;  yet  in  the  main 
the\-  have  been  satisfactory, and  the  country 
is  well  disposed  towards  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  nation"-  capital.  However, 
the  method  of  appropriating  money  for  public 
buildings  in  an  omnibus,  or  "pork  barrel.'' 
bill  is  admitted  by  everyone  to  be  vicious. 

The  Navy  Thc  COroipg  into  power  of  the 
and  Democratic  party  has  thus  far 
made  little  appreciable  difference 
to  the  country  in  expenditure  for  the  navy. 
Yet  the  recent  discus-ion  of  the  question  has 
left  the  public  mind  quite  uncertain  and 
adrift.  So  much  din  lias  been  raised  over  the 
question  whether  we  should  order  one  annual 
battleship  or  two,  that  the  ill-informed  have 
come  to  think  that  the  difference  covers  all 
the  space  between  economy  and  extrava- 
gance. The  House  naval  committee  in  the 
last  session  a  Democratic  committee)  had 
recommended  two  new  battle-hips.  On  a 
final  roll  call,  however,  the  one-ship  plan 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  174  to  156.  When  the 
bill  reached  the  Senate  it  was  amended,  in 
order  to  provide  two  battleships,  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  16.  The  House  wa-  firm  in  conference 
committee,  and  the  one-ship  view  prevailed 
by  action  taken  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
\  et  the  navy  bill  a-  it  passed  carries  an  ap- 
propriation of  practically  £140,000.000.  and 
it  is  the  largest  navy  bill  in  our  history. 

■a/i  ,0.  „    l'1  view  o\  the  enormous  outlays 

Wnat  Shall         .....  . 

Be  our       of  the  leading  naval  powers 

Naca,  Policy?    VmuV(.     [{    \t,xomc>  mxc>>dTy  for 

the  leader-  ;i\  Washington  to  decide  deliber- 
ately whether  we  are  to  drop  out  of  the  race 


,*>.  J5 
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or  to  keep  up.  There  art- 
good  arguments  on  both 
sides.  The  new  Secretary. 
Mr.  Daniels,  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  on  record  in 
favor  of  moderate  naval  ex- 
pansion. The  selection  of 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
of  New  York,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  seems 
to  be  further  consistent  with 
the  two-battleship  program. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  State  Sena- 
tor led  the  tight  against  the 
Tammany  candidate  which 
resulted    in    the    choice    of 

1  jorman  for  United  States 
ator.  He  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  younger 
leaders  of  the  reform  Dem- 
ocracy of  New  York,  and  he 
has  been  known  as  a  student 
of  naval  history  and  a  be- 
liever in  the  further  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  and 
efficient  American  navy.  It 
i-  well  to  quote  the  naval 
plank  of  the  platform  upon 
which  President  Wilson  was  elected,  which  against  his  personal  judgment,  and  that  he 
res  had  seriously  intended  to  veto  it,  but  that  he 

We  approve  the  measure  r.-jxjrt.-d  by  the  Demo-    finally  signed  it  because  lie  had  learned  that 

i-liT-  in  th.-  House  ot  Representatives  for    his  successor  desired  to  have  the  tenth  de- 

Lcounca  of  national  d  »hich   partmenl  established.     If  Mr.  Tail  had  ve- 

wil!  1111*-  .1   <lctniii<     tuiv.il    program    with    .1  .     .      .  ...    .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

view  to  increased  efficient?   and  economy.     The    1<*'<I  tlu"  ljlM-  ll  would  have  been  reenacted  111 

proclaimed  and  has  always  enforced   April,    with    Presidenl     Wilson's    approval, 

the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  was  sponsor  for  the  new    which  would  have  meant  merely  a  delay  of 

ill  continue  faithfull)  to  observe  the  con-   five  ur  six  weets     The  work  of  the  new  de- 

1t10n.il  requirements  to  provide  and  maintain 

and  well  proportioned  navj  Bufficienl 

prote  t   xur  1  itizens, 

and   uphold   the  honor  anil  dignity  of  the  nation. 

If  the  American  navy  i>  u\xm  the  whole  an 

helping    to    maintain 
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THE  ARBITRATORS  OF  THE  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  EASTERN 
RAILROADS  AND  THEIR  FIREMEN 

Mr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  at  the  left,  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Albert  Phillips,  at  the  right,  is  vice-president  of  the  firemen's  union. 
Judge  William  L.  Chambers,  in  the  center,  was  chosen  under  the  Brdman  Act  as 
the  third  member  of  the  commission.  Judge  Chambers  has  been  a  member  of  sev- 
eral international  courts  of  arbitration,  as  well  as  the  third  arbiter  in  the  dispute. 
■  n  the  Western  railroads  and  firemen) 


partment  must  necessarily  be  one  of  growth, 
and  its  usefulness  musl  depend  largely  upon 
the  imagination  and  effort  of  those  con- 
nected with  it.  It  will  have  its  Bureau  of  In 
ion  nation,  whit  h  ought  to  do  many  things  for 
rorld  during  a  industrial  labor  that  the  Department  of 
ibled  period,  while  we  await  the  coining    Agriculture  is  now  doing  for  farmers,  and 


ment  and  international  pt 
.000,00 

will  inesf  than  wl\  al  «le<  adeni  e 

at  Si  io.goo.oc. 

•  ma 
but  it  •     ■  'How  b) 


thai  1 1 1  <  -  Department  of  Commerce  does  for 
importer-  and  exporters  and  other  classes  oi 
business  men.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration 
d  to  1  In-  n<v.  department ,  and  the 
Division  ol  Naturalization  becomes  .1  full 
mi  on  it-  ou  11  at  t  ount       I  he  ( Children' 


■   the  p.  >uld  be  pr..     Burea  1    1   tabli  hc<  1  01   more 

rred  to  thi      1       Department  ol 

Laboi      \\  hat  had  l»<  1  n  I  nov  n  b    the  Bu 

1  be<  ome    1  In   Bureau  ol  I  ..dim 

It  was  in  I  ith  Dr.  t  lharle    P   \-  111,  who  ha 

\l  irch  4,  thai  0  ably  foi  .1  numb*  1  ol  yeai  .  n  ap 

■  'I    the    bill    1  h >in  1  •  I  l  ioni  1  b)   Pn     denl 

!  I  1  ..111 

i| Hiii  in  tin  U  mi. nth 
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Till     l  MIRK    !  V  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

His  untiring  zeal  and  combination  of  scientific  of  native  and  foreign  elements.    The  coming 

and  practical  abilities  render  him  a  worthy  of  Europeans  to  our   chores   in   the  past   ten 

successor  in  the  place  -<>  long  tilled  by  the  late  years  has  represented  by  far  the  largest  and 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright.     The  creation  of  this  most    radical  shifting  of  populations  in  all 

new  department  tit--  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  history  of  the  world.    The  total  number  of 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  American  people  t<>  immigrants  who  have  come  to  the  United 

make'  their  government  serve  the  cause  <>i  States  in  a  hundred  years  is  about  30,000,000. 

human   conservation.     The   Department   of  Of  this  great  number,  about  10,000,000  have 

Labor  can  render  wide  and  inestimable  serv-  arrived  in  the  decade  since  1902.    The  year 

ice  in  a  great  number  of  directions.  of  largest  immigration  was  1007.  when  the 

records  show  arrivals  amounting  to  almost 
Arbltratl  '  (>r  cX;mil)'t'-  trus  Department  1,^00,000.  In  that  year,  a  commission  was 
industrial  can  serve  labor,  capital,  and  the  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  pur- 
general  public  in  promoting  the  suance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  to  study  the 
cause  of  industrial  peace.  The  Bureau  of  subject  in  all  its  phases  both  here  and  in  the 
Labor  under  Dr.  Will's  administration  has  countries  from  which  the  immigrants  come. 
paid  for  itself  many  times  over  in  its  success-  The  chairman  of  this  commission  was  Senator 
ful  efforts  to  bring  about  the  adjustment  of  Dillingham  of  Vermont.  Other  members 
labor  disputes  through  conciliation.  It  was  were  Senators  Lodge  and  Latimer,  Representa- 
due  to  the  efforts  of  that  bureau  that  the  tives  Burnett  of  Alabama  and  Bennet  of 
threatened  strike  of  the  Locomotive  engin-  New  York,  and  economic  specialists  like 
eers  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  was  Professor  Jenks,  Dr.  Xeill,  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
averted  last  year,  and  that  arbitration  was  of  California.  Several  years  were  given  to 
accepted  in  a  dispute  that  involved  all  the  the  work  of  the  commission,  and  it-  report 
railroads  which  serve  nearly  half  the  popu-  contains  a  prodigious  amount  of  information. 
lation  of  the  United  States.    In  like  manner, 

the  dispute  between  the  same  railroads  and  Tuffs  Veto  ^  was  m  1)ursuance  °'  tnc  work 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  has  of  the  of  that  commission  that  Con- 
been  submitted  this  year  to  arbitration,  now  '  '  gress  enacted  what  was  known  as 
pending,  under  the  national  law  known  as  the  the  Burnett-Dillingham  bill,  in  the  recent 
Erdman  Act.  This  act  imposes  upon  the  sion.  After  extended  and  able  debates,  it 
Commissioner  of  Labor  the  initiative  in  passed  both  houses  by  very  large  majorities, 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  conciliation  in  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Tail  after 
a  dispute  affecting  railroads,  and  it  provides  he  had  conducted  hearings  upon  it  in  a  some- 
a  plan  of  arbitration  to  be  invoked  by  the  what  unprecedented  fashion,  his  veto  nus- 
Commissioner  and  the  presiding  judge  of  sake  having  taken  the  unusual  form  of  a  let- 
the  Court  of  Commerce,  in  case  of  the  failure  ter  written  to  him  in  opposition  to  the  bill  by 
of  conciliation.  The  Erdman  Act  provides  Mr.  Nagel,  the  retiring  Secretary  of  Com- 
for  the  appointment  of  one  arbitrator  by  each  merce  and  Labor.  The  bill  contained,  as 
of  the  two  parties  in  disagreement,  and  their  everybody  admitted,  a  great  many  improve- 
joint  selection  of  a  third.  Experience  has  ments  in  our  immigration  code;  but  the  con- 
shown,  however,  that  the  Erdman  \.ct  ought  troversy  raged  about  its  adoption  of  tin-  1  i t  — 
to  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  larger  craey  test.  It  required,  in  short,  that  the 
number  of  arbitrators.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  new  immigrant  should  be  able  to  read  a  brief 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  a  long-time  officer  of  sage  submitted  to  him  by  the  proper  officials, 

the  United    Mine  Workers   of   America,   and  allowing  him  to  choose  his  own  language  or 

one  of  the-  leading  men  in  the  American  Fed-  dialect.      Nobody  claimed   for   this   test    that 

elation  of  Labor,  will,  by  virtue  of  his  know  I-  it   was  theoretically  perfect,  but   it   wa>  held 

cdue    and    experience,    have    the    deeper    re-  to  be  reasonable-,  and  likely  to  be  of  practical 

sponsibility   for  efforts  to  secure-  justice'   for  use  in  keeping  out  many  undesirable  people. 

workers,  fair  treatment    for  capital,  and   the  It   will  be  understood,  upon  a  moment's  re- 

benefits  of   industrial   peace   for    the  con  Section,  that  the  test  would  be  applied  by  the 

sinning  public .  steamship  companies  at  the  embarking  ports 

before    tiny    would    receive    intending    emi- 

Tht          Perhaps  the-  most  important  work  grants.     An  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the- bill 

problems-    of  the  new  department  will  relate-  over  President  Taf  t's  veto,  and  this  was  easily 

tti  the-  immigration  question,  in  done  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  72  for  the  bill 

all  its  phases.     We  are  building  an  American  and   only    1S  against    it.      But    in   the   House 

nationality  in  this  country  out  i^i  a  blending  there  was  a  Midden  and  remarkable  shifting 
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of  ground.  When  the  bill  was  under  discus- 
sion on  its  original  passage,  not  more  than  So 
votes  had  been  against  it  at  any  time.  But 
certain  interests  opposed  to  the  bill  became 
active,  and  every  member  was  flooded  with 
telegrams  warning  him  not  to  oppose  the  veto. 
Thus  on  February  19  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  counted  114  votes,  and  those  in  favor  of  it 
213.  It  requires  a  two-thirds  majority  to 
pass  a  bill  over  the  President's  disapproval; 
and  thus  the  measure  failed. 

«   o,  -•      This  action,  of  course,  does  not 

The  Floating  ' 

workers  of   permanently  dispose  ot  the  sub- 

the  Word      ygg^  anc|   [[   wfl]    De   brought  lip  tO 

President  Wilson  in  s  jme  form.  It  was  con- 
tended on  one  hand  that  the  labor  unions 
were  the  chief  promote.-  of  the  bill,  because 
they  wished  to  keep  up  the  American  stand- 
ard of  wages  by  checking  the  flood  of  foreign 
laborers.  The  charge  was  made  on  the  other 
side  that  the  steamship  companies  were  re- 
sponsible in  large  part,  not  only  for  the  vol- 
ume of  undesirable  immigration  but  also  for 
the  efforts  that  were  set  on  foot  to  defeat  the 
bill.  The  ordinary  discussion  of  the  subject 
overlooks  the  s  of  the  return  move- 

ment  of   migration.     In   every   recent   year, 
ral  hundred  thousand  people  classed  as 
•alien-''  have  gone  back  to  Europe.     A  very 
part  of  the  business  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany ists  in  bringing  here  masses  of  un- 
skilled lalx»rers,  who  promptly  return  to  their 
Kuro|>ean  h  hen  work  is  slack  or  when 
they  ha                la  little  money.      The  recent 
bill  fixing  the  literal)    test   would  not  nearly 
BO  much  affect  real  and  permanent  immigr  1 


'■:-    IUf<44(V{»A> 


MATOB    WILLIAM    P.    DILLINGHAM,  Ol     VERMON1 

immigration   coi 

■  tlinghani   bill    fixing    the 

tion  as  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
tli*-  unnaturalized  foreign  laborer-  who  drift 
back  and  forth  as  steerage  passengers,  some 
of  them  having  made  the  voyage  many  times. 

\  tho    jhCongre     byoverwhelm 
majoritii  i<  ter 

immigrat ion  law     and    ■  de 

upon  tin  volume  of  immigration, 

plain  that  the  publii  at  large,  while  op«  n 

1. 1  ion,  h.i    not  j  ef  made  up  il    mind 

the  best    |wli<  y   in   prai  1 i<  e. 

d(  1 

!  1  li.it   tin     \in«  1 

■ 

not  tin  ii  be 

id  tin  .  Ii  mi  1.1    ol 

!      .111     I 
t  I1.1t    I  I  i'  till 

than  arc  th-  tin    piililn 
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BON.    EDWIN    I  -    SW3  l  l  .   01     MI(  FOG  W 

(Who  ha  in  the 

new  administration.     Mr.  Sv. 

ring  member  of  tin- 
he  v.  if  his  hi  m<  ci1 

,.   ,.n  .  .    ,  Formany  years  the  people  of  the 

The     Original  -     -  .'         ' 

Package" al    States    that    prohibit     the    liquor 

a.  sue.  um  saioons  have  been  deeply  incensed 
because  the  practical  effecl  of  their  police 
regulations  has  been  so  largely  nullified  by  a 
defiant  traffic  cloaking  itself  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  power.  The  express  companies 
sen  ing  distillers  and  brewer-  located  in  some 
neighboring  State,  in  Missouri  for  instance, 
have  been  able  in  distribute  packages  of 
whiskey  and  beer  throughout  a  prohibition 
State  like  Kansas;  and  this  has  resulted,  not 
merely  in  t  he  supply  of  private  individuals  but 
in  the  promotion  of  an  illicit  retail  trade  that 
ii  has  been  almost  impossible  to  suppress. 
Repeated  efforts  to  obtain  remedial  legisla- 
tion from  Congress  had  been  in  vain,  until 
this  last  session.  With  the  return  oi  the 
Democrats  to  power,  and  the  growth  of 
progressive  and  reform  sentiment,  the  de- 
manded legislation  has  now  been  enacted  by 
sweeping  majorities,  in  spite  of  President 
Taft's  veto.  The  measure  in  question  bears 
the  joint  name  of  Representative  Webb  of 


North  Carolina  and  Senator  Kenyon  of 
Iowa.  It  forbid-  the  "shipment  or  transpor- 
tation" into  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  that 
is  "intended  by  any  person  interested  therein 
to  be  received,  possessed,  sold,  or  in  any 
manner  used,  either  in  the  original  package 
or  otherwise,  in  violation  of  any  law  of  such 
State,  territory  or  district" 

Mr.Taffs       ^' P'     'a"    ',avt<'    'U>   Vll(>    ('n    tnn" 
Unavailing      -t  it  lit  iolUll     gTOUndS.        The     Coll- 

stitution  gives  Congress  the  power 
over  interstate  commerce;  but  Mr.  Taft 
says  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  exercis< 
that  power  in  this  particular  way.     It  has 

been    held    heretofore   that    the    States   could 

not  protect  themselves,  because  the  necessary 
power  was  vested  in  Congress,  but  Mr.  Taft 
discovers  that  neither  the  State-  nor  Congress 
can  remedy  the  situation,  because  if  Congress 
acts  it  is  unlawfully  delegating  it-  power  to 
the  Stale-.  This  to  the  ordinary  mind  is 
metaphysics  after  the  fine  fashion  of  the 
medieval  schoolmen.  Happily,  Congress 
was  in  no  mood  for  mere  logistics  -having 
a  very  large  collection  of  constitutional 
lawyer-  of  its  own,  who  had  amply  considered 
the  question  raised  by  the  President,    The 

Senate  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  21,  and  the  House  concurred  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  gave  the  law  immedi- 
ate effect  on  March  i  by  a  vote  of  :j,()  to 
Doubtless,  the  administration  of  the  law  will 
raise  some  perplexing  point-  a-  to  exact 
meaning  and  application.  Hut  the  general 
effecl  will  be  beneficial,  in  that  it  will  enable 
communities  to  carry  out  their  chosen  poli- 
cies in  the  treatment  of  a  traffic  that  i-  ev<  r\  - 
where  a  matter  of  public  control  and  police 
regulation  rather  than  a  subject  of  ordinary 
commercial  traffic 

Shall  Labor       ^not'u'r    vrt°    Which    WOUld    h.lYC 

"umons  b*     been  overridden  but  for  lack  of 
Pro-  lime    on    March    4    was    that    -.1 

the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  bill,  carry- 
ing considerably  more  than  Sioo.cxxj.ooo. 
for  the  maintenance  of  various  departments 
and  services  of  the  government  Mr.  Taft 
vetoed  it  because  ^i  a  proviso  in  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  supplied  money  for  carrying 
on  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law.  This  clause,  which  President 
Taft   characterized  ..-  "class  legislation  of 

the  most  vicious  Sort,"  read  as  follow-: 

lli.it  no  part  of  thi-  money 
shall  be  -pint  in  tin  prosecution  of  any  organiza- 
i  ion  or  individual  for  entering  into  any  >  ombination 
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or  agreement  having  in  view  the  increasing  of 
wages,  shortening  of  hours,  or  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  labor,  or  for  any  act  done  in  furtherance 
thereof  not  in  itself  unlawful:  Provided  further, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  prosecution  of  producers  of  farm 
products  and  associations  of  farmers  who  cooper- 
ate and  organize  in  an  effort  to  and  for  the  purpose 
to  obtain  and  maintain  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
for  their  products. 

Mr.  Taft's  veto  message  is  quite  extended 
and  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not — as  some 
of  the  newspapers  imply — object  to  this  pro- 
vision because  of  its  being  a  '"rider"  improp- 
erly added  to  an  appropriation  bill.  He  ob- 
jects squarely  because  of  the  legislation  itself. 
The  House  passed  it  promptly  over  the  veto 
by  a  vote  of  270  to  50.  The  Senate  would 
have  taken  like  action,  but  the  matter  came 
up  in  the  last  moments  of  a  dying  Congress, 
and  no  vote  could  be  reached  because  of  an 
objection  raised  by  Senator  Poindexter  to 
certain  other  matters  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Taft's 
sharp  attack  upon  this  measure  is  by  no 
means  conclusive.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  argument  that  trade  unions  and 
farmer's  cooperative  associations  ought  not 
to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
act  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  If 
the  members  of  such  organizations  should 
have  become  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy, 
there  would  be  ample  law  with  which  to 
punish  them  quite  regardless  of  the  Sherman 


act.  It  is  a  growing  conviction  that  rail- 
roads, for  example,  ought  to  be  regulated 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Industrial  capital  engaged  in 
general  manufacture  and  trade  affords  an 
ample  field  for  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act.  Labor  unions  and  farmers' 
societies  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  the 
practical  purpose  of  the  clause  so  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Taft  was  to  bring  these 
associated  groups  of  workers  into  their  own 
distinct  category. 


As  to 


I 


. 


It  would  indeed  be  better  to 
'Riders"  and  amend  the  Sherman  act  in  a  di- 
rect way,  rather  than  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  by  limiting  the  use  of 
money  in  an  appropriation  bill.  President 
Wilson  is  quite  right  in  allowing  it  to  be 
known  that  he  will  not  favor  ''riders,"  or 
indirect  ways  of  changing  the  general  laws. 
Mr.  Taft,  however,  could  not  openly  object 
to  riders,  because  some  of  the  most  important 
efforts  of  his  administration  found  expres- 
sion in  just  those  ways.  His  so-called  "Tariff 
Board"  had  been  created  to  do  certain  speci- 
fied things.  He  used  it  for  doing  a  different 
kind  of  work,  and  gave  the  color  of  legality 
to  the  Board's  investigations  by  obtaining 
money  in  the  appropriation  bills  for  its  main- 
tenance. There  are  many  indications  that 
point  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  Legislation, 
through  a  new  method  of  scientific  bill- 
drafting  that  i-  to  be  put  in  force,  and  through 
the  attitude  of  a  more  punctilious  and  busi- 
-like  administration.  As  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  whether 
against  one  class  or  against  another,  it  is 
great  subjeel  that  deserves  considera- 
tion as  soon  as  tin-  tariff  question  and  the 
question  of  c  urn  my  and  banking  are  brought 
lution. 

_         Whether  from  the  standpoint  of 

to/        pr< -sure    from    office 

Adm.m.tr,,,,,,,,  {Ua{      ir;     curren1      wJmmistration> 

there  is  no  member  of  ■>  m  v.  Cabinet  whose 
work  at  the  beginning  i  more  arduou  or 
perpl  than    that    of    the    I'"  1  ma  ti  1 

been  brinj 

iile    men    into    tin-    hlgl  :li"ll    of 

and  li  mpathy 

\'.il  ll  the  lie  ol   j  ,'iilil  ii  ,il 

•.  i<  lorv      It    .mII  In    in  1  il   until  "Hi 

nbi  r  i"  |in  int  in  more  detail  1  In- 

H  I   r<  I. 
to  thi  ■  iii  thai  In  i'  •  hun 
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HON.  JOHN    BASSET1     MOORE,  OF    NEW    YORK 

(Our  foremost  authority  on  international  law,  who  has 
accepted  the  post  of  counselor  to  the  State  Department  > 

,,   0         The  presence  of  Mr.   Bryan  at 

Mr.  Bryan  I  - 

and  Professor    I  he  State   I  )c]  KlVl  IlU'llt  Was  OOUIld 

to  keep  the  emotional  newspapers 

in  a  state  of  more  or  less  controlled  hysterics 
for  a  number  of  days,  on  the  theory  that 
something  might  happen  which  would  justify 
large  headlines.  The  one  very  important 
thing  that  did  actually  happen  seemed  just 
a  little  out  of  the  intellectual  range  of  the 
sensational  press.  This  was  the  acceptance 
by  the  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore  of  the  posi- 
tion of  counselor  to  the  State  Department. 
Professor  Moore  stands  in  the  very  highest 
rank,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  international  law.  He  was 
law  clerk  of  the  State  Department  in  Mr 
Cleveland's     first     administration,     was     an 

Assistant   Secretary  of  Slate  in  Cleveland's 

second  administration  and  also  under  Harri- 
son, and  served  again  under  Mckinley  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  War.  lb'  w;i-  secre- 
tary and  counsel  of  our  peace  commissioners 
at  the  end  of  that  war,  and  has  represented 
our  Government  abroad  in  professional 
capacities  at  different  times  since  then.  He 
i-  our  most  voluminous  editor  and  author  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy  and  international  law. 
Hi-  membership  in  the  new  administration 
means  that   the  Department   of  State  is  not 

only  to  have  broad  conceptions  of  the  place 

of  the  United  State-  in  the  family  oi  nation-. 


The 
Panama 

Controversies 


but  that  there  is  to  be  no  lack  in  the  depart- 
ment of  technical  and  legal  knowledge. 
There  will  be  no  reason  to  fear  immature 
or  rash  treatment  of  any  pending  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor 
Moore  is  particularly  conversant 
with  all  that  bears  upon  Panama 
diplomacy  and  our  relations  with  the  republic 
of  Colombia.  We  have  before  us  the  question 
of  England's  protest  against  the  existing  law 
which  provides  that  our  coastwise  shipping 
shall  not  pay  tolls  in  going  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  It  is  permissible  to  think  that 
England's  position  in  this  matter  is  a  quib- 
bling and  unworthy  one,  while  also  thinking 
that  the  United  Slates  has  taken  a  position 
that  may  be  technically  incorrect.  Senator 
O'Gorman  of  New  York  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  <>n  Interoccanic  Canals  in  tin- 
new  Congres-.  He  champions  the  view  that 
we  have  a  perfect  right,  under  the  treaty, 
to  favor  our  own  ships  as  we  may  choose. 
Senator  Root  of  New  York  is  a  champion 
of  the  opposite  view.  There  has  been  much 
excitement  in  the  country  over  the  idea  that 
our  law  remitting  tolls  has  involved  a  wanton 
breach  of  faith  and  has  dishonored  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  President  Taft  signed  the  bill  and  stated 
his  belief  in  its  entire  propriety  under  the 
treat)'.  Secretary  Knox  took  the  same  view. 
So  eager  have  some  of  our  very  good  citi/ens 
been  to  save  our  fair  name  from  supp< 
reproach,  that  they  have  accepted  a-  fait 
some  doubtful  versions  of  diplomatic  history. 


_i 


iirrfei    th- 


-III  I     VI   \rill\i.    -i  HOOl 
Fron  the   World  New 
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.     The   Madero   regime  in   Mexico 
Madero—End  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end 

of  His  Regime  Qn    February    lgj    wheQ    the    Fed_ 

eral  army,  with  its  commanders,  went  over 
to  General  Felix  Diaz,  imprisoned  Madero. 
his  family  and  his  advisors,  made  General 
Victoriano  Huerta  Provisional  President,  and 
put  Diaz  in  command  of  all  the  troops  of  the 
republic.  Then  the  process  of  wiping  out  all 
evidence  of  the  Madero  rule  moved  swiftly. 
The- former  President  was  arrested  in  his 
private  office  in  the  Xational  Palace,  and  im- 
prisoned. The  Senate  decided  upon  his  exile 
and  preparations  were  made  to  ship  him  to 
Europe.  The  complacent  Congress  elected 
Pedro  Lascurain  Provisional  President.  Then 
the  army  asserted  itself,  deposed  Lascurain. 
again  declared  for  Huerta,  and  Gustavo 
Madero,  brother  of  the  ex-President,  was 
shot  by  order  of  Diaz.  Charges  of  peculation 
from  the  national  funds  and  malfeasance  in 
office  were  brought  against  ex-president 
Madero,  as  well  as  complicity  in  the  shooting 
of  an  army  officer.  His  trial  was  ordered 
before  the  Cabinet.  On  February  23,  Madero 
and  Pino  Suarez,  former  Vice-President,  were 
shot  while  being  taken  from  the  Xational 
Palace  to  the  penitentiary.  Provisional  Presi- 
dent Huerta  and  hi*  advisers  insist  that 
Madero  and  Suarez  were  killed  while  attempt- 
cape.  The  Madero  family  and  sym- 
pathizers maintain  that  the  deposed  President 
and  Vice-President  were  tortured  in 'their 
rooms  in  the  Palace,  by  order  of  Huerta,  and 
that  their  bodies  were  afterwards  taken  into 

treet  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  at- 
tempted to  escape.  This  charge  would  seem 
to  find  mpport  in  the  testimony  given  later 

.me  of  the  United  St.  -vice 

I       :co. 


Hutrta 

on 

Trial 


n  the  Congress  recognized 
Huerta  as  Provisional  President, 
and  the  new   dictator     for 

ident  in  Mexico  now  virtual!; 

trol  over  the  entire 
country.  In  the  capital  the  lupremacy  of 
the  soon  established, 

but  i  .larly  in  the 

\<>rth  and  notably  in  Sonora  and  Coahuila, 
let  up  a  seriou 
:  leader-.  <  )r<>/<  rj  and  / 
approached  with  ollVr    of  |>o  ition  and  !>• 
and  it  seer  nth,  t! 

mi^f  '  rpporl  ' 

I  it  is 

the 


Photograph  b>  T'.e  Am-  iti   n,  New  York 

LRU.    VICTORIANO    HUERTA,    MEXICO'S    l'Kl-.-i 
DENT    PRO    Tl  M 
(General  Huerta.  who  was  one  of  the  late  President  Madera's 

chief  military  commanders,  went  over  to  Diaz  and  opj>. 
Madero.    Later  he  himself  was  chosen  by  the  army) 

withheld  pending  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion promised  by  General  Huerta.  American 
and  foreign  business  interests  in  Mexico  have 
been  loud  in  their  demand  for  intervention 
by  the  United  States.  The  course  of  the 
State  Department  has  been,  under  the  great- 
est of  provocation,  uniformly  dignified,  re- 
strained and  correct.  On  March  1  1 .  President 
Wilson  made  public  a  declaration  of  the 
policy  of  his  administration  toward  Latin 
America    which    was,    in    substance,   a    clear 

statement    of   our    traditional    attitude 
non-interfera 

Ii   has  been  the  opinion  of  the 

American  people  and  of  foreigners 

a***  erally    that,    while    Madero 

and    imprac  lie  al,     he-    WBS     high 

minded,  and,  a  I  itutionally  el<  1  ted 

nation,  should  ha\ e  been  rem< 
only  b)  '  mean        1      1    there 

him,  and  that  tilt}  ol  n  al 

1  li>-  M<  nil  .hi  pc  oplc  and  1 
alit) 

■ii  ( 'alifornia, 
■  .in  mil 
thoroughly 
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hoepitality  and  charity  know  no 
limits.  They  treat 
wiili  just  consideration,  a-  dem- 
onstrated during  the  recent  re- 
bellion. Tlu-  revolution  in  Mex- 
ico Bhould  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the 
Inited  States  in  their  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  showed  that  Mex- 
icans know  how  to  deal  con- 
st ientiously  with  foreigni 
Some  trait  in  their  character 
restrains  them.  a-  masses,  from 
venting  their  fury  on  individu- 
al--, especially  on  aliens.  It  is 
probably  the  mum-  of  fair  play. 
Lynchings  do  not  appeal  to 
them.  They  are  different  from 
i he  iron-handed  ruler-  who  .ire 
deemed  necessary  to  guide 
them.  Outrages  on  individuals 
in  Mexico  .ire  usually  perpe- 
trated   by   the  one-man  power, 

seldom,    if  eVCT,    by   the    people. 

This    proves    that    the  people 

are    belter    than     their    ruler-;. 

1  lenceforth,  instead  of  prescrib- 
ing a  one-man  power,  the 
United  State-  might  voice  ii- 

policy  toward  Mexico   in    1 ! 

term-:    Let  the  people  rule. 


from  many  year-'  experience.  While  we  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  his  opinion,  we 
reproduce  here  a  few  sentences  from  his  letter: 

The  overthrow  of  Madero  lias  been  a  moral 
victory  for  the  people  of  Mexico,  the  revolution 
ju-t  accomplished  having  been  based  on  ethics. 
Criticism  from  the  Standpoint  of  law  and  order 
may  fall  upon  the  Mexican-,  but  it  caw  not  dis- 
count their  triumph.  While  struggling  for  power 
Madero  won  popular  support  by  making  proini-e- 
of  reform.  Once  in  power,  he  entered  upon  a 
wrong  course,  lie  erred  in  making  the  people 
of  Mexico,  through  their  government,  reimburse 
him  for  money  spent  in  overthrowing  Diaz.  Il 
a  president  of  the  United  States  should  take  funds 
out  of  the  national  treasury  to  repay  himself  for 

the   expenses   of    his   election    he   would    be    doing 

what  Madero  did.  Whether  his  conduct  was  due 
to  family  influences  ami  false  reasoning  or  not,  the 
delinquency  of  Madero  showed  a  moral  or  intel- 
lectual defect,  the  Mexican  people  condemned 
him  on  this  ground  and,  having  condemned  him, 
they  sustained  a  long  and  co-t  ly  conflict  to  remove 
him  from  power. 

This  student  of  Mexican  affairs  does  not 
commend  tin-  absolutism  either  of  Diaz  or 
llnerta.  nor  does  he,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
excuse  the  violent  taking  ^\'i  of  the  former 
President.  He  says  in  the  letter  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted: 

The  Mexican  people  do  not  require  the  rule  of  any 
one  man.  What  they  need  is  education.  As  a  mass, 
they  are  best  described  as  "good  wood."  The)  take 
a  polish  readily.     A  little  education  brings  forth 

in  them  all  the  gloss  of  human  kindnc— .    Their 


_   ,.    ..     The  Huerta  government  claims 

Continuity  ,  •.'.... 

of  Our  to  have  found  definite  proof 
of  financial  irregularity  and  other 
"high  crimes  in  office"  by  Madero's order, 
and  will  probably  confiscate  the  large  est 
of  the'  Madero  family.  It  announces  that  it 
will  correct  the  abuses  of  the  Madero  regime, 
that  foreign  enterprise  and  capital  will  he 
welcomed  and  protected,  and  that  a  policy 
of  real  reform  will  he  carried  out.  Henry  Lane 
Wilson,  the  American  Ambassador,  has  pub- 
licly expressed  his  belief  that  the  provisional 
government  was  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
killing  Madero  and  Snare/.  He  also,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  recommended  that  our  State  De- 
partment recognize  the  Huerta  government 
a-  the  most  practical  and  direct  way  of  con- 
tributing to  the  stability  of  Mexico.  Mean- 
while, the  new  Secretaries  o\  War  and  oi  the 
Navy  have  made  statements  showing  that 
the  policy  of  the  Wilson  administration  will 
be  a  virtual  continuance  of  that   maintained 

by  ex-President  Taft.  The  battleship-  now 
at  Mexican  ports  will  remain  there,  and  no 
intention  is  expressed  of  ordering  the  troops 
now  concentrated  on  the  international  bound- 
ary back  to  their  posts.  It  is  expected  that 
at  an  early  date  an  election  will  be  held  in 
Mexico  to  choose  a  President  for  the  full  term. 

General  Diaz  has  announced  his  intention  of 

being  a  candidate,  a-  have  also  Zapata,  I 

Magon,  and  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  who 
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Provisional  President,  in  iqii,  after  the  de-  dents,    both   men   and   women,    from   Latin 

position  of  Porhrio  Diaz.  American  countries,  who  are  now  at  American 

educational  institutions.  As  further  evidence 
Conclusive  proofs  that,  under  the  of  increasing  amity  with  Central  America, 
aii  Latin  Democratic  administration,  there  a  prominent  official  of  the  State  Department 
America  ^^  ^t  nQ  reiaxation  0f  the  digni-  under  Mr.  Knox,  referred  in  a  newspaper 
fied  vigor  with  which  American  interests  interview  to  the  Xicaraguan  Canal  conven- 
have  been  hitherto  uniformly  looked  after  in  tion  gi\ing  to  the  United  States  the  ex- 
Latin  America  was  shown.  last  month,  by  the  elusive  right  to  construct  a  canal  across 
note  sent  by  Secretary  Bryan  to  President  Nicaragua,  approved  on  February  27,  by  the 
Gomez,  of  Cuba,  setting  forth  the  objections  Xicaraguan  National  Assembly,  and  sub- 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  mitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  Senate  at 
Cuban  amnesty  bill.  In  May  the  Gomez  Washington  for  ratification, 
administration  terminates,  and  President- 
elect Menocal,  who  was  chosen  by  the  voters  British  ^e  British  Parliament  adjourned 
on  November  1  last,  will  assume  office.  Parliament  on  March  7,  after  one  of  the  long- 
An  omnibus  bill  granting  amnesty  to  several  >roaue  est  sessions  in  man)-  years,  and 
hundred  political  and  other  criminals,  and  reassembled  again  three  days  later.  Two 
so  worded  as  to  cover  any  malfeasance  in  important  measures  passed  by  the  Commons, 
office  which  might  be  traced  to  the  Gomez  the  Home  Rule  bill  and  Welsh  Disestablish- 
regime  itself  was  passed  by  the  Cuban  Con-  merit,  having  been  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
gress.  It  had  been  confidently  believed  that  will  be  reintroduced  earl)-  in  the  present 
President  Wilson  would  not  continue  the  session,  and  may  possibly  become  law  next 
policy  maintained  by  the  Republican  adminis-  year  over  the  Lords'  veto.  The  government, 
tration  in  watching  the  affairs  of  Cuba.  On  as  we  noted  last  month,  dropped  the  fran- 
March  6,  however,  Mr.  Beaupre,  the  Ameri-  chise  reform  bill  because  the  speaker  ruled 
can  Minister  at  Havana,  handed  to  President  that  the  proposed  amendment  granting  the 
Gomez  a  note  from  Secretary  Bryan  expressing  suffrage  to  women  would  make  the  bill  "tech- 
the  disapproval  of  the  United  States,  an  "in-  nically  illegal."  The  militants  continued 
terference"  which  our  government  has  the  their  agitation,  becoming  bolder  in  their 
:  right  to  make,  according  to  the  terms  of  attacks  on  property.  On  February  19,  a 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  which  is  part  of  the  suffragette  bomb  damaged  the  country  house 
m'c  law  of  Cuba.  Although  it  was  first  of  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  in  Surrey,  and 
rejjorted  that  Senor  Gomez  had  signed  the  women  burned  down  two  small  railroad  sta- 
bill.  as  a  defiance  of  the  United  States,  it  was  tions  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  They 
afterwards  learned  that,  on  March  13,  he  had  have  announced  that  in  their  future  program 
vetoed  the  measun  lely  (we  quote  the  was  included  even  an  attack  on  human  life. 
rted  comment  osT  La  litcha  of  Havana)  Public  sympathy  in  London,  however,  was  ap- 
mvmce  the  Democratic  administration  of  parent  ly  turning  against  the  suffragettes,  and 
Cub           ire  to  please  the  United  States  and  in  some  instances  they  were  mobbed.    On 

to  live  up  to  all  her  treaty  obligatio:  March  10,  ju>t  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 

five  women  attempted  to  present  petitions  to 
ADtftn*     '           :,r    Department,   during  King  George  and  were  arrested.    The  right  of 
of  "Dollar^  the                       of  the  Republi  petition,  of  course,  is  inherent  in  citizenship 
iphmaey           idminisl ra t ion ,  marie  a  final  of  every    Briton.    The  explanation   of   tin- 
pub           ementof  that  the  King's  life  was  in  dai 
of    "Dollar    Diplom                                   ry 
Knox's  term  of  office,  in  answer  to  th(  ,    .    „        It  i    rather  an  odd  commentary 

Londnn  County  , 

ot  certain  prominenl    \h                thai     the  n  the  violence  ol  the  tniutai 

t  had  been  improp-  '*c'""     demand    tor    tl                    that, 

erly  used  fot                                -%  and  that  although  they  had  the  ballot  in  the  election 

t  the  1    iti  or  the   London   County  Council,   held  on 

Mr.K  h  o.  tl,'                                        ae  nun, 

rt  poinl             the  im                        port  If  no!  m                                  1  hi     righl .  al- 

Latin  Amei  1  lc<  t<  d. 

•  that   more  than  125  Amei  1                                         icd  to  dc  ii"\  the 

En  offif  1  'Hi  polii 

ill  of  1  h<  el(  1 1  ion  wa    thi  Iri 
imph,   lot    lli-    third    1  tiled 


lor, 
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Municipal  Reformers.  Of  the  ti8  members 
ele<  ted,  67  belong  to  thai  party  while  51  arc 
Progressives,  being  a  larger  gain  for  the  "  Re- 
formers." This  is  the  ninth  triennial  elec- 
tion for  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  was  foughl  out  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  reorganization  or  extension  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  the  British  metropo- 
lis. The  Progressives  largely  favored  muni- 
cipal ownership,  the  Reformers  opposed  it. 
The  former,  further,  advocated  a  policy  of 
increased  expenditure,  while  the  latter  de- 
manded retrenchment. 

Raymond  Poincare  was  officially 

Inauauratwa    ,       •>  .  ,  J. 

president     inaugurated    ninth    President   of 
Poincare     ^  pren(^  Republic  on  February 

18.  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were 
simple  and  in  keeping  with  the  democracy  of 
the  French  Republic.  There  was,  however, 
evident  an  intensity  of  public  interest  that 
marked  this  occasion  with  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. In  his  first  message  to  Parliament,  on 
February  20,  the  new  President  referred  to 
the  necessity  for  increasing  France's  military 
forces.  "Peace,"  said  M.  Poincare,  '"is  not 
decreed  by  the  will  of  one  power."  It  is  im- 
possible, he  continued,  for  any  nation  to  be 
effectively  pacific  unless  it  is  always  ready  for 
war.  "A  France  with  diminished  power  and 
exposed  by  her  own  fault  to  defiances  and 
humiliations  would  be  France  no  more." 


.    .        .    The  national  legislature  respond- 

An  A  rou  ...  ' 

More  Confident  ed  to  this  adjuration  with  alac- 
rity. A-  a  virtual  answer  to  the 
increase  in  the  German  army,  to  which  we 
have  referred  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  the 
Parliament,  last  month,  passed  the  govern- 
ment's bill  providing  for  an  additional  ex- 
penditure oi  Si 00,000,000  within  five  years 
for  national  defense.  The  measure,  which  had 
the  unreserved  support  of  the  .Ministry,  also 
re-tores  the  period  of  service  with  the  colors 
for  every  young  man  to  three  years  instead  of 
two.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
peace  footing  of  the  army  by  fifty  per  cent., 
and  will  enable  Prance  to  live  up  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  new  President  that  she  will  be 
always  en  vedette.  It  is  an  awakened  and  more 
confident  France  that  faces  the  uncertain 
conditions  of  European  politics.  While  Prime 
Minister,  the  new  French  President  obtained 
for  France  a  more  influential  position  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  than  she  has  had  since 
the  war  with  Prussia.  A  significant  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  his  hand  is  the  selection 
of  Delcasse  to  be  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

The  details  of  the  projected  in- 

Increasing  l       J 

the  German  crease  in  the  Uerman  army,  to 
Armu  which  we  referred  in  these  p 
in  February,  were  made  known  last  month 
when  the  government's  bill  calling  for  the 
increase  was  laid  before  the  Reichstag,  to- 
gether with  the  financial  measure  to  provide 
the  sinews  of  war.  According  to  the  army 
measure  the  peace  footing  of  the  German 
army  will  hereafter  be  Soo.ooo  men.  On 
March  7  the  bonds  of  the  new  Prussian  and 
Imperial  loan-,  to  make  this  possible,  were 
offered  to  the  public.  The  amount-  immedi- 
ately asked  for  aggregated  550,000,000  marks 
1  Si  —,500,000).  In  addition  1,000,000,000 
marks  iS 2 50,000, 000)  were  demanded  for  arm- 
ament purposes  and  a  permanent  addition 
of  joo.ooo  marks  ($50,000).  The  immensity 
of  this  contribution  to  German  militarism 
can  be  understood  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  annual  savings  of  the  entire  German 
people  amount  to  only  about  4.000,000.000 
marks  1  Si. 000,000.000 ).  The  amount  asked 
for  military  purposes,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,   will   absorb  a   quarter  of  this,  to  say 

nothing  of  the  regular  annual  expenditure 

now  added  to  the  permanent  budget. 


SUGGESTION       I"      PREMIER       VSQUITH      \\lll\ 
l\  1  1  K\  11  \\  1  n    u\     mi     -1  PFRAG1  ill- 

lull). 


m  1  ni  . 


Opposition 

to  the 

War  Tax 

grumbling 
additional 


The  subscriptions  to  these  loans 
have    been    disappointing,    and 

there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
in  the  German  press  at  the 
drain    upon    the    Empire's     re- 
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THE  BULGARIAN  GLN  THAT  STARTED  THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  ADRIANOPLE  AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 


Thebif 


gun.  before  Adrianople.  of  ('apt.  Athanassov.  who  received  the  or  •  the  bombardment  after  the  armis- 

.     This  gun  fired  5,000  shells  int'.  Adrianople. 


maintain  that  no  power  can  make  them  sur- 
render Janina.     On  March  15   the  allies  in- 
formed the  Powers  that  they  would  a< 
mediation  on  these  five  conditio) 

Fii  letnandedtha  gotiation 

a  line  -.houl'l  !*■  drawn  from  k<» 
of  Mann  outh 

of  Midia,  on  the  Black  Sea.     Tb  nded 

i-nl.i  of  ( rallipoli,  9  hii  h 
shall  remain  .  all   t<  1    of  tlii- 

iru  ludii  nople  .1  iri,   shall   l« 

the  pro:  •  h<-  allies.    I  '  demand 

n  the 

I 

,  the 


chan0esi>,    The  Turkish  government   is  di- 

Turkiah  \ided  il)  it  >  Councils.        I  lie  \  OUIlg 

Turks  have  found  t  hat  the  respon- 
sibility of  power  has  greatly  moderated  their 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  war.  The  politicians  and  soldiers 
otly  plotting  a  counter  revolution 
lasl  month.  The  masses  of  the  people, 
however,  are  apparently  quite  indifferent 
to  political  changes,  or  even  to  the  question 
of  peace  and  war.  The)  have  been  more 
•  rued  over  the  problem  of  keeping  alive 
during  th<-  1  In  r  with  food  pi 

than  doubled.     Ii   now    appears   thai 
when  the  Young  I  rthrem  the  Kiamil 

had  be 

hind    t  hem   a    powerful      U|  iporl .       I  1 

pp. n  id  and  contribution     ol   money 

-  d  in  from    Moh    mined. in-  in  othl 

Id. 


do 

1 11 

1  by  1  h( 

hul  t  li.it  n 
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»  Milr  ^ 


Territory 

'■ 

Ola  -1/  ■ 

■ts  of 
ALBANIi 


Brother  Soldiers!  .  .  .  Our 
religion,  our  Fatherland,  our 
Honor  arc  in  danger, 
these  precious  things,  bj  beat- 
ing the  enemy.  Preserve  the 
country  inherited  from  our 
glorious  ancestors.    Save  the 

honor  of  your  daughters   and 

wives   and   thus  receive    the 

benediction  of  your  mothers. 

I  his  time  the  Moslem  women 

will  only  consent  to  come  for- 
ward to  receive  you  as  \  ii  lors. 
We  shall  welcome  hack  only 
an  army  which  has  saved  Is- 
lamism  and  Turkey.  ...  If 
you  turn  your  back  to  the 
enemy  everybody  will  hate  us. 

Defeated,  you  will  only  Ik-  able 
to  come  back  to  your  homes, 
by  crushing  the  bodies  of  your 
Moslem  women,  who  are  all 
ready  to  die  rather  than  lose 
fatherland,  honor  and  re- 
ligion. .  .  .  May  (  '.od  and  the 
Prophet  protect  you. 

mat  the     Tl}e  viewpoint 

Moslem  World  o  t     t  II  (.'     II  0  II  - 

mnha  Turkish  Mos- 
lem on  the  Balkan  war 
and  the  European  diplo- 
macy which  all  good  Mos- 
lems believe,  precipitated 
the  conflict,  is  shown  in  a 
long  letter  this  Ri  \\\  \\ 
itly  received  from  a 
subscriber  in  Bagdad. 
This  reader  of  the  Ri  vn  w 
01  Ri  \  ii  ws,  who  signs 
indicated  by  an  immense  mass  meeting  of  himself  by  the  picturesque  historical  name 
women  in  the  University  Lecture  Hall  at  of  Timur  Genghis  khan,  displays  re- 
Constantinople  on  March  i.  More  than  markable  detailed  knowledge  of  the  tortu- 
5  ,ooo  women  attended.  Speeches  were  made,  ous  European  diplomacy  during  the  past 
the  European  concert  was  criticized,  and  a  half  century.  He  indicts  the  powers  of 
protest  launched  against  the  alleged  atroc-  the  Triple  Entente  particularly  (Great  Hrit- 
ities  on  Mohammedans  by  the  allied  troops,  aim  France  and  Russia  for  constantly  plot- 
There  were  present  one  Princess  and  several  ting  to  overturn  the  Ottoman  Empire.     He 

women    writers    of    wide    reputation.     Such  accuses  them  of  bringing  on  the  Tripolitan 

was  the  enthusiasm,  says  a  report  quoted  in  war  and  aiming  to  enslave  Turkey  financially, 

oneof  the  Turkish  newspapers,  that  "outside  and  finally  destroy  her.     In  explanation  of 

could  be  heard  the  lamentation  and  crying,  why  this  all  happened  he  saj 

Finally  everyone  presenl  rushed  forward  and 

threw' her   money,   jewelry,  and  even   eve-  ,XVhx  should  these  powere  (the  Tnpte-Entente) 

■  ,         ,,         j.    -  -       .,     .  .        -         who  were  the  bitter  loes  ol  one  another  but  \esur- 

glasses,  handkerchiefs  and  veils  into  the  col-  (,.1V  1h,  tlu.  (.or(li-ll  ,rirn(i. ,,,  to-day?    Thej  have 

lection  baskets."    One  resolution,  telegraphed  united   against    Pan-Islamism,   th              le   they 

to    all     the    queens    of    Europe,   demanded,  believe  to  threaten  their  very  existence. 

in  the  name  of  "  vour  own  Savior  and   His  England  <> ' he  jargesl  ^Moslem  power.     She  rules 

,....,.-  about  one  hundred  million   Mohammedans,  sixty  - 

\irgin     Mother    your    protest     against     the  ^  millions  of  whom  are  in  India.     Russia  rules 

shameful    and     un-Christian    acts     ol     the  between  thirty  and  forty  millions.     France  sways 

allied  troops  against  the  chastity  and  honor  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions.     The   Mo- 

of  the  Turkish  women."      The  following  proe-  hammedans  trf  the  Ottoman  Empiredo  not  exceed 

.  .  ,  .  ■    '  .    twenty-five  millions.      ,>  et   all  the   Mohammedans 

lamation  to  the  army  was  agreed   upon  ami    ,,,  ,,„;  „,„.,,,_  whcther  under  British.   Russian  oi 

made  public:  French  domination,  look  with  veneration  on  the 


THE  NEW   BALKAN    WAR 

(lorn  which    is  MS- 
TUBBING  EUROPE 

(The    extent   of    am 
mous  Albania  as  Austria 
it — and  as  disputed 
by     Servia     anil     Monte- 
negro). 
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Caliphate  at  Stamboul.  The  object  of  the  powers 
of  the  Triple  Entente,  is  the  destruction  of  this 
shrine,  so  that  Islam  would  have  no  centre  toward 
which  to  gravitate.  When  once  the  Caliphate  is 
destroyed  or  reduced  to  impotence,  they  believe 
that  the  eyes  of  their  Moslem  subjects  would  be 
riveted  on  them,  instead  of  Stamboul.  This  is  why 
the  Entente  powers  have  formed  their  coalition 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  supposed  common  foe,  who 
will  surely  be  created  as  the  fruit  of  their  hostility. 
This  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  bitter  enmity  to  the 
Crescent.  England  has  another  reason  to  see  the 
Ottoman  Empire  shattered.  This  is  strategical 
and  concerns  her  highway  to  India  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea  along  the  Yemen 
littoral.  This  is  all  Ottoman  territory  to  the 
:  in  Gulf.  Even  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  though 
occupied  by  England,  apparently  never  tire  of 
proving  their  loyalty  to  their  Sultan  and  Caliph. 
This  is  shown  by  the  money  contributed  by  them 
to  the  fund  of  the  Tripolitan  and  Balkan  wars. 

A  strong  Ottoman  Empire,  through  the  domin- 
ions of  which  lies  the  highway  to  India,  is  a  con- 
tinuous menace  to  the  British  Empire  and  its 
Indian  domain,  not  to  mention  the  religious  in- 
fluence which  the  Caliph  is  able  to  exert  in  India 
in  time  of  need.  The  mutiny  of  Lucknow  would 
never  have  been  thoroughly  suppressed,  had  not 
Sultan  Abdul-Medje  issued  a  firman  to  the  Indian 
Moslems  to  respect  the  British  authority  and  rule. 
This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  <  'aliph's  influence. 
Hence,  let  the  Christian  powerB  ruling  Mahomme- 
dans  be  careful. 


Changes  in 

Japan 
and  China 


The  Japanese  Diet  was  suspended 
by    imperial     rescript    early    in 
ruary.     Premier  Katsura  off- 
ered hi-  tion  and  those  of  the  recently 
formed  cabinet.     Alter   vainly   endeavoring 
get   the   Marquis   Saionji    to   assume   the 


I  \  r  i     . 


ADMIRAL   YAMAMOTO,    NEW    JAPANESE    PREMIER 

premiership,  the  Emperor  persuaded  Baron 
Gombei  Yamamoto,  an  Annapolis  graduate, 

and  the  man  who  organized  the  victorious 
Japanese  navy  during  the  war  with  Russia, 
to  form  a  cabinet.  Baron  Yamamoto  is  a 
believer  in  a  strong  navy,  but  is  not  a  jingo. 
He  is  very  friendly  to  the  United  States.  In 
China,  just  before  the  Japanese  cabinet  crisis, 
a  presidential  election  was  being  held.  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  provisional  President  since  the 
revolution,  was  elected  tor  the  full  term  of 
four  years.  The  so-called  Six  Power  Syndi- 
cate loan  is  still  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile,  the 
Chinese  are  apparently  able  to  finance  their 
public   enterprises  from  their  own  resources. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  treat  the  financial  sii 
nation  in  China  more  in  detail  next   month. 
In   an   interesting   letter   received   from   an 
official   in   <uie  of   tin-   Protestanl    churches 
traveling   in   China,   we  find   the  following 

n  China: 

I   dud  ih.it   tin    ii.  -  s    ill.    n  public    li  i 

nit     .1     litlli      ill     ihe    South.         I  li<      DC  "pli      .in 

w  h.ii    ili  i  In    dime  nil  \    hi    id. 

i  i  nun  nl   in  i  iliin 

the  huiiiili.il  ion  "i  <  hin  >  I 
nl i. i  and  by  the  J a|  Mane  hui  in, 

i  iln  i 

\  ili. 

ful,  and,   hi  i\>  i 

■  I  tin  in  from 
lilul 

imp 
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THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  AS  AT  PRESENT  CONSTITUTED 
(From  left  to  ri«ht.  Commissioners  B.  H.  Meyer,  James  S.  Harlan.  Judson  C.Clements,  Edgar  E.  Clark  [chairman],  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  C.  C.  McChord,  and  John  H.  Marble.     The  last  nam  ipointed  by  President  Wilson  to  take  the  place 

vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  to  the  cabinet.     Mr.  Marble  has  been  connected  with  the  Comn. 
for  the  past  seven  years,  lately  as  its  secretary.) 

RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

{From    February   /.;   to   March   15,   IQI3) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

February  13. — In  the  House,  the  Philippine 
Independence  bill  is  discussed. 

February  14. — The  House  adopts  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  appropriation  bill  ($3,764,- 
642);  during  debate  upon  the  general  Pension  bill, 
several  Democratic  members  charge  wanton 
extravagance  in  appropriations. 

February  15. — The  Senate  holds  services  in 
memory  of  the  late  Vice-President  James  S.  Sher- 
man, attended  by  the  President  and  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

February  17. — The  House  passes  the  Public 
Buildings  bill  (525,000,0001  after  but  forty  minutes 
of  debate  and  without  a  roll  call. 

February  18. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  72  to  18, 
passes  the  I mmigr.it ion  bill  over  the  President's 
veto.  .  .  .  Thi'  House  adopts  the  Pension  bill 
(Si  80,000,000). 

February  [9.  -The  1  louse  fails  to  pass  the  Immi- 
gration bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

February  20.  -The  Senate  adopts  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  appropriation  bill. 

February  21.      In  the  Senate,  the  Sundrx    Civil 

appropriation  bill  i--  passed. 

February  24.  The  Senate  passes  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill  and  the  LaFollette  measure  providing 

lot    the   physical   valuation   of   railroads  and    tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies. 

February  25.     The  Senate  adopts  the  Pension 

and  Indian  appropriation  bills. 

February  26.—  In  the  Senate,  the  Posl  Office  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  Public  Buildings  l'ill.  and  the 

measure   creating   a    Department    of    labor  are 
passed.  ...  In  the  House,  the  Naval  appropriation 

bill    ($138,629,000)    i-  adopted,   providing   lor  one 

til  -I   class  battle-hip. 

February  27.     The  Senate  pastes  the   Agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill. 
February   28.     The  Senate  adopt-  the   Naval 


appropriation  bill,  with  an  amendment  authorizing 
two  battleships;  the  Webb  liquor-transi*>rtation 
bill  is  repassed  over  the  President's  veto,  by  vol 
63  to  21.  .  .  .  In  the  House,  the  Pujo  committee 
which  investigated  the  alleged  "money  trust,"  sub- 
mits majority  and  minority  rc-|>orts. 

March   1. — In  the  Senate,   the  General    1 
ciency  appropriation  bill  is  passed.  .  .  .  The  House, 
by  vote  of  246  to  95,  passes  the  Webb  liquor  bill 
over  the  President's  veto  and  the  measure  becomes 

a  law;  the  Workmen's  Compensation  measure  is 
adopted. 

March  4. — The  House  adopts  the  Sundry  Civil 

appropriation  bill  over  the  President  .... 

The  Si\t\ --ccond  Congre-s  comes  to  an  end,  with 
the-  Indian  appropriation  bill  unpassed  and  the 
Sundry   Civil  appropriation   bill  vetoed. 

March  5. — The  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress meets  in  special  session  to  confirm  the  ap- 
pointments of  President  Wilson;  the  personnel  of 
the  cabinet  is  approved. 

POLITICS   \\D  GOVE&NMEN1      wiikii   w 
February  13. — Twenty-nine  officials  of  the 
tional  Cash  Register  Company,  including  its  pn  -i- 

dent,  are  convicted  of  conspiracy  under  the  Slur- 
man  Anti-Trust  law  in  the  federal  COUIl  at  Cincin- 
nati. .  .  .    The  New  Terse]    Senate  paWS  the  M\t  n 

corporation-reform  bills  advocated  by  Governor 
Wilson.  .  .  .  The  Illinois  House  concurs  with  the 
Senate   in   approving   the   federal    constitutional 

amendment  for  the  direct  election  of  SenatOI 

February  14.  -Presidenl  Tail  vetoes  the  "liter- 
al v  test"  immigration  bill.  .  .  .  Individuals  and 
corporations   comprising    the    so-called    Bathtub 

Trust  are  found  guiltv  of  Conspiracy  under  the 
Sherman   iaw   in   the   federal   court    at    Detroit. 

February  1 5.     Fin<  -  1  im- 

I  upon  the  convicted  individuals  and  corpora- 

tion-  in  the  Bathtub  Trust. 

February  17.— Prison  sentences  are  pronounced 
upon    twenty-eight     convicted    officials    of    the 

National  Cash  Register  Company,  at  Cincinnati. 
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February  18. — The  New  Jersey  Assembly  passes 
Governor  Wilson's  seven  anti-trust  bills;  the  Sen- 
ate adopts  the  Workmen's  compensation  bill. 

February  19. — The  Oregon  Senate  passes  a 
woman-suffrage  resolution. 

February  20. — The  Michigan  House  approves  a 
resolution  submitting  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage to  the  voters  at  a  special  election  in  April.  .  .  . 
The  Ohio  Senate  adopts  the  House  resolution  rati- 
fying the  constitutional  amendment  for  the  direct 
election  of  Senators. 

February  21. — The  deadlock  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia legislature  is  broken  by  the  election  of  Judge 
Nathan  Goff  (Rep.)  as  United  States  Senator. 

February  25. — President-elect  Wilson  sends  in 
his  resignation  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  take 
effect  on  March  1. 

February  26. — The  Ohio  House  passes  the  Sen- 
ate workmen's  compensation  bill.  .  .  .  The  New 
Jersey  Assembly  and  the  Arkansas  Senate  adopt 
woman-suffrage  amendments. 

February  28. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Webb 
bill  which  prohibits  the  shipment  of  liquor  into 
•dry"  States. 

March   I. — James  F.  Fielder.  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Senate,  becomes  Governor  upon  the 
ignation  of  President  -elect  Wilson. 

March  4. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Sundry 
Civil  appropriation  bill.  .  .  .  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Thomas  K.  Mar-hall  are  inaugurated  as  President 
and   Yir-  ively,   of   the    United 

States.  .  .  .  The  voter-  of  Vermont  adopt  an 
amendment  changing  the  date  of  the  Mate  election 
from  September 

Man  h  :  it  Wilson  sends  to  the  Senate 

onfirmation  the  names  of  the  ten  membi 
for  name-  of  t( 
.  .  .  John  H.  Marble  (Dem.)  i-  nominal 
ew  member  of  the  I: 
mission.  .  .  .  The    1>  •    of    th  ••-.    in 

hn  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  as  leader; 
th.   I  la  to  retain  Champ 

I  nderwood  as 

-man  of  the  Wayi  and  M  .... 

it  ion 
resubmitting    the   equal  amendment    to 

woman-suffrage  bill. 

M  ic  mem- 
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March  14. — The  Nebraska  House  adopts  the 
Senate  resolution  approving  the  Constitutional 
amendment  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 

March  15. — Ex-Governor  John  Burke,  of  North 
Dakota,  is  named  as  United  States  Treasurer.  .  .  . 
The  modified  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  systems  is 
withdrawn  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  to  approve  it. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

February  13. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
jects the  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill.  .  .  .  The 
battle  in  Mexico  City,  between  insurgents  and 
federal  troops,  is  resumed. 

February  14. — Several  engagements  are  re- 
ported in  which  victories  were  won  by  the  Bul- 
garian and  Greek  forces  against  the  Turks. 

February  18. — The  troops  defending  President 
Madero  in  the  capital  at  Mexico  City  force  his 
resignation  and  proclaim  Gen.  Yictoriano  Huerta 
provisional  president.  .  .  .  Raymond  Poincare  is 
installed  as  President  of  France. 

February    19. —  The    Mexican    Congress   elects 

General  Huerta  provisional  president  of  the  re- 
public; Gustavo  Madero,  brother  of  the  ex- 
President,  is  put  to  death. 

February  21.— The- French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
-  an  income-tax  measure  believed  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate. 

February  22.— Francisco  Madero  and  Pino 
Suarez,  the  deposed   I're-idcnt   a\u\  Yice-1 'resident 

of  Mexico,  are  -hot  dead  in  Mexico  City  "while 
attempting  to  escape." 

February  26.  -  Frcderico  Luna  Peralta  forms  a 
new  ministry  in  Peru. 

February  2-.  The  French  government  intro- 
duces in  the  (  hamber  of  Deputies  a  bill  authorizing 
ecial  expenditure  of  5 100,000,000,  within  five 

•  -.  for  national  defen 

March  4.     Debate  upon  the  Franchise  bill  i-  be 
gun  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber  ol   Deputies,  the 
members  of  the  opposition  withdrawing  from  the 

ion. 

March  5,  The  French  cabinel  approves  a  bill 
increasing  the  term  of  compulsory  militax)  Bervice 

from  two  to  three  j  1  ai  -. 

March  1  three-hundredth  anniversary  "t 

th.-   Romanof)   d  I  throughout 

ia. 

March  7.  The  lowei  house  "i  the  Hungarian 
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March  13. — A  force  of  "Constitutionalists" 
occupies  the  Mexican  town  of  Nogales  mi  the 
\;  [zona  border  line. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

February  13.  —The  arbitration  treat.y  between 
tin-  United  States  and  France  is  extended  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

February  15. — After  a  month's  fight  in  the 
courts,  den.  Cipriano  Castro,  the  exiled  former 
President  of  Venezuela,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States. 

February  17. — President  Taft,  replying  to  a  note 
from  the  Mexican  President,  states  that  no  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  for  intervention  in  Mexico, 
but  gives  warning  that  conditions  there  should  be 
promptly  improved. 

February  23. — The  Rumanian  cabinet  accept > 
the  offer  of  the  powers  to  mediate  in  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Bulgaria. 

February  26. — Senator  Emilio  Rabasa  is  named 
as  Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Huerta  cabinet. 

March  1. — The  British  rejoinder  to  the  reply 
of  the  United  States  to  the  protest  against  the 
Panama  Canal  act  is  made  public  at  Washington. 

March  5. — The  Turkish  fortress  of  Janina,  near 
the  Greek  border,  garrisoned  by  32,000  men,  capit- 
ulates to  the  Greek  army. 

March  II. — President  Wilson  issues  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  friendly  attitude  of  his  adminis- 
tration toward  tin-  cause  of  good  government  in  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics Aus- 
tria objects  to  Servian  troops  assisting  Montenegro 
in  the  siege  of  Scutari,  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  tension  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria,  which  had  existed  for 
several  months,  is  relieved  by  the  exchange  of 
friendly  letters  between  the  Czar  and  the  Fmperor. 

March  13. — The  Cuban  President  vetoes  the 
Amnesty  bill,  objected  to  by  the  United  State-. 

March  15. — -The  Balkan  allies  offer  to  accept 
mediation  by  the  powers  upon  condition  that 
Turkey  shall  cede  to  them  the  Egean  Islands  and 
all  of  its  European  territory  except  the  Callipoli 
peninsula. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

February  14.  —A  memorial  service1  for  Captain 
Scott  and  the  members  of  his  expedition  who  lost 
their   lives    near    the    South    Pole,    i-    held    in    the 

Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  attended  by  King  Get 

the  British  cabinet,  and  many  other  officials, 

February  15.     Announcement   i-  made  at    New 

York  of  the  invention,  by  John  Gott,  of  a  device 

applying  the  principle  of  the  Morse  Bounder  to 

submarine  cables,  replacing  the  written  line. 

February   16.     Dr.  Joseph  H.   licit/,  of  New 

York,   is  elected   Chief    Rabbi   of  the  Jews  of   the 

British  Empire. 

February  18. — The  representatives  of  the  Eastern 
railroads  agree  to  arbitrate  the  demands  of  the  Bre- 
men under  the  Kidman  act . 

February  22.     ('.round  is  broken  by  President 

Lift    for    the    National    Indian    Memorial    at     It. 
Wad-worth,  N.  Y. 

February  85.     Marcel  C.  Brindejonc  des  Mouli- 

nais  the-  in   a   monoplane  from    Pari-  to   London 
^  mile-)  in  three  hours  and  live  minute-. 

February  26.  -More  than  100  persons  an  killed 


by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blasting  charge  at 

<  lijon,  Spain. 

February  28. — The  strike  of  garment  workers  in 
New  York  City  come.-,  to  an  end;    wage  incn 
are  granted  and  the  question  of  hours  is  submitted 

to  arbitration. 

March  3. — Nine  thousand  women  suffragists 
participate  in  a  pageant  and  parade  in  Washington. 
.  .  .  William  L.  Chambers  is  named  as  the  third 
arbitrator,  under  the  Frdman  act,  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Eastern  railroad*  and  the  firemen. 

March  5. — The  German  cruiser  Yorck  rams  and 
sinks  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  5  178  off  the 
island  of  Helgoland  in  the  North  Sea,  two  officers 
and  sixty-nine  men  being  drowned. 

March  6. — Fire  destroy-  57.000,000  worth  of 
property  in  the  business  section  of  Yokohama. 

March  7. — An  explosion  of  340  tons  of  dynamite 
on  the  British  steamship  Alum  Chine,  at  Baltimore, 
kill-  more  than  thirty  persons  and  seriously  dam- 
ages several  vessels. 

March  10. — The  arbitration  of  the  railroad  fire- 
menV  strike  is  begun  at  New  York  City. 

March   II. — A  new  aeroplane  hi  i^ht  record  of 
made  by  the  French  aviator  Perreyon 
near  Paris. 

March  12. — The  scout  crui>or  Salem  conclu«' 
.-cries  of  remarkable  "wireless"  tests  with  the  sta- 
tion at  Arlington,  Md.,  extending  to  Gibraltar. 

March  13-14. — Tornadoes  and  electric  storms 
in  the  South,  and  blizzards  in  the  West,  cause  the 
death  of  nearly  100  persons  and  the  destruction 
of  several  million  dollars  worth  of  property. 

March  14. — Dr.  Simon  Flexner  announce-  that 
he  has  discovered  the  ^1  rm  of  infantile  paralysis. 

March  15. — The  trial  of  forty-eight  men  and  one 
woman,  under  martial  law.  i-  begun  at  Paint  Creek 
Junction,  W.  \'a.,  1  li •  growing  out  of  recent 

disturbances  in  the  -trike  of  coal  min, 

OBITl  AR\ 

February  13. — Sir  George  Reid,  High  Commi-- 
sioner  in  London  for  the  Australian  Commonwealth 

71.  .  .  .  Stephen  Sanford,  the  carpet  manufacturer 
and  former  Representative  from  New  York,  87.  .  .  . 
John  Fritz,  a  pioneer  iron  and  -teel  maufacturer. 
QI.  .  .  .  Charles  Major,  the  novelist,  56.  .  .  . 
Rudolph  Fran-en,  formerly  German  consul-general 
at  New  York,  41). 

February  14.— Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
United  States  minister  to  Spain  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  77.  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Mortimer  I.. 
Johnson,  1  .  s.  V.  retired.  70.  .  .  .  Ju-tice  Janie- 
W.  Houghton,  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  56.  .  .  .  Judge  Ralph 
Wheeler,  of  the  SujH'rior  Court  of  Connecticut,  69. 

February  15.     Henry  W.  Palmer,  former  Rcp- 
ntative  from  Pennsylvania,  : 

February  17. -Cincinnati!.-  II.  Miller,  known  a- 
the   "poet  of   the  Sierra-."   73  ■  ■  • 

Lord  Macnaghten,  regarded  a-  the  most  eminent 

member  of  the  British  bench 

February  18.  -Gen.  G.  W.  Castas  Lee,  eldest 
-on  of  Gen.  RolHTt  F.  Fee.  So.  .  .  .  George  Louis 
Becke,  the  Australian  sailor-novelist,  65. 

February  10.  -William  F.  Ipthorp,  for  many 
years  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript  i 
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February  21. — Bishop  John  Joseph  Hogan,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Western  Missouri. 
84.  .  .  .  The  Dowager  Empress  of  China.  .  .  .  Dr. 
William  Conrad  Wile,  widely  known  as  a  writer 
on  medical  subjects.  66. 

February  23. — William  Barnes.  Sr.,  New  York's 
first  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  88.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Harry  Langford  Wilson,  professor  of  Roman 
archaeology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  45. 

February  24. — Paul  Thureau-Dangin,  the 
French  historian.  76.  .  .  .  Prof  Henry  L.  Chap- 
man, the  oldest  member  of  the  Bowdoin  College 
faculty,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  Benjamin  Eli  Smith,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  56. 

February  25. — Horatio  Nelson,  the  third  Earl 
Nelson,  89.  .  .  .  Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  formerly 
Ecuadorean  minister  to  the  United  States,  55. 

February  26. — James  A.  Moffett,  vice-president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  62. 

February  27. — Dr.  Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  Jr.. 
an  eminent  authority  of  bacteriology,  45.  .  .  . 
Sir  William  H.  White,  formerly  chief  constructor 
of  the  British  Navy,  68  .  .  .  Christopher  Hauei- 
sen,  formerly  well  known  as  a  portrait  and  land 
scape  artist,  83. 

March  3. — Capt.  Orrin  R.  Smith,  designer  of 
the  Confederate  flag 


t~l 


1)K.   JoHN    -.    BILLINGS 
(Dr.  Billings,  who  at  the  time  of   his  death,  on   March    11. 
was  d  Y'irk  Public  Library,  had  won  inter- 

r  of    the    . 

of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  U.  S,  A.. 
ition  and  nygii 

March  5.    -Oscar  Dana  Allen,  formerly  professor 

of  chemistry  at  Vale,  77.  .  .  .  Joseph  Lyman,  the 

arli 

March  6.— Mrs.  Mary  Carver  Letter,  prominent 
in  philanthropic  work,  69. 

March  7.     Emily  Pauline  Johnson,  an   Indian 
Joseph  B.  Heiskell,  of  Tennes- 
.nc  of  the  few  surviving  members'  of  the  Con- 
rate  <  !ongn  as,  89. 
Man  li  Vim.  Joseph  ' '..  Eaton,  Q.S  \  . 

retired,    66 Mired     Maurice     Picard,    once 

Mini -1 1  r  oi  Marine  in  1  h<   Freni  li  cabinet,  69.  .  .  . 
Louis  Sainl  •  iaudei  ulptor, 
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SOME  OF  THE  BEST  RECENT 

CARTOONS 


ONCE  MORE  THE  GRIST  COES  TO  THE  MILL 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


THE  Democratic  cart,  laden   with  tariff    session,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grist  to 
schedules,  is  now  headed  for  the  Con-   Dl'  ground, 
gressional  mill.     President  Wilson  is  driving, 
with  his  boy  Bryan  sitting  on  the  l>atr>  he- 
hind.     The  "mill"  is  about  to  open  in  extra 


"  \1  ll  B    \l  1.  I   DON]    fob   mil" 

land) 


\  PATHETIC  .\rri  EA1 
Big  i  tliat 

From  the  Tribune  (South  Bend.  Indiana) 
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CHORUS:    "YOU  SHOULD  CUT  IT  OFF  ABOUT  THERE- 

m  the  Jersey  Jnurna!  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.) 


■ 
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THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE 
Prom  the  Plain  Drain  nd) 

Conditions  in  Mexico  have  recently  been   number  of  cartoonists  have  applied  to  the 
marked  with  such   rapid   reversals,  that   a   politics  of  that  country  the  appropriate  figure 

of  the  "wheel  oi  fortune." 


\\  1 1  \  1      I  -      i  ,  I  i       M  \  1  1  1   k     Willi     Ml   Ml  '  l 

I  th«  Tribune  (.Los  Angeles.  California) 


Nil  l    ill     II  \\  l     in   OPEI  I 
From  the  Trtbunt  (Chicago) 
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AMERICAN  INTERVENTION  IN  LATIN-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS- A  CUBAN  VIEW  OF  UNCLE 

SAMS  CRITICS 

When  the  American  Colossus.  Uncle  Sara,  intervenes    in         If  he  does  not  .  then,  forsooth,  h.  irdly 

the  revolutions  of  Latin-American  countries,  for  the  purpose    manikin,  who  is  "afraid  of  the   Mexican."     And  these  ab- 
of  preventing  further  bloodshed   and   protecting   proper,  y  tatementa  are  made  by  I  gave 

then  he  is  called  an  "  :r.  liberty. 

:n  La  Lucha  (Havana) 

Accordi  the  above  cartoon  from  an  whether  he  intervenes  or  decides  to  keep 

influential   Cuban   new-paper,    Uncle   Sam's  his  hind-  off.     It    is  apparently  a  case  of 

attitude    toward    Latin-American    affair-    is  being    "damned    if    he    does,    and    damned 

bound  to  be  misconstrued  in  those  countries  if  he  doesn't." 


>  mi    i 
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Had. 
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MR.  Ml  \SI.Y  BROUGHT  Till  ■  HI  !■:'. 

From  the  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia) 


HIGHER    II'! 
(The  graft  disclosures  in   New  York,  under  District  AttOT- 
di      Whitman's  able  prosecution,  are  gradually  leading  higher 
up  toward  those  in  control  of  the  "system") 
Prom  the  World  (New  York) 

The  police  situation  in  New  York  and 
Castro's  attempt  to  make  a  permanent  land- 
ing somewhere,  are  the  topics  treated  in  this 
column.  The  cartoons  in  the  next  column 
refer  to  Mr.  Munsey's  plan  of  combining  the 
Progressives  and  Republicans,  to  the  mild 
weather  of  the  winter,  and  to  the  usual  spring 
floods  of  the  Ohio  River. 


winter: 


"l'v  IT,   MOTH]  k: 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  HIS  CABINET  IN  COUNCIL 

-i  left  to  right:  President  Wilson.  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  McReynolds.  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Houston.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gam.vjn.  Mr.  Redfield,  Mr.  B 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S   CABINET 

I.    THE   CABINET'S   PLACE  IX  OUR   AMERICAN  SYSTEM 


THE  making  of  a  cabinet,  under  ordinary 
important 
thin.  it  of  the  United  Stati 
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longing  to  t In  ir  own  portfolios.    Under  our 
m,  the  President  and  cabinet  have  by 
no  means  as  much  direct  influei  they 

ought  to  have  upon  the  general  legislative 
and  budgetary  affairs  that  arc  in  the  hands 
of  (  \nd,  on  the  other  band,  ( 'on 

ike  the  dire<  i  and  immedi 
ate  power  that  il  ought  to  have  to  inquire 
into  the  things  that  arc  done  b;  itive 
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lish  efficient  relationships  between  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  the  two  houses  of 
Congres 

i  OMPARED   Willi    liKNIsil    SYS1  EMS 

Attention  has  been  called  by  the  news- 
papers to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  ten  members 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  cabinet  are  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  average  age  being  about  fifty,  and 
not  one  of  the  ten  being  much  older  or 
much  younger.  This  circumstance  is  to  be 
explained  in  large  part  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  American  cabinet  is  selected. 
The  Canadian  cabinet,  for  example,  is  made  up 
of  men  averaging  fully  ten  years  older  than 
the  American.  But  in  Canada  the  cabinet 
members  are  as  a  rule  prominent  public  men 
who  have  grown  to  places  of  established 
leadership  in  their  respective  parties  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Canadian  sys- 
tem makes  this  method  of  appointment  of 
cabinet  officers  practically  necessary. 

An  English  ministry  usually  contains  a 
number  of  men  of  advanced  years  and  great 
experience,  together  with  some  men  who  are 
quite  young.  This  fact  again  is  not  difficult 
to  understand,  when  one  knows  something  of 
the  British  system  of  government  and  poli- 
tics. There  arc  many  young  men  in  Great 
Britain,  of  independent  means,  who  enter 
upon  a  Parliamentary  career  at  a  very  early 
age.  They  have  opportunity  to  attach  them- 
selves to  great  leaders  or  department  chief.-, 
and  within  a  few  years  they  may  become  par- 
liamentary Under  Secretaries,  thus  growing 
in  familiarity  with  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
work  of  an  executive  department  on  the 
other.  As  older  men  .fall  out  of  line  through 
death  or  retirement,  or,  perchance,  through 
promotion  to  the  House  of  Lords,  these 
young  men  of  promise  and  good  fortune  often 
become  full  cabinet  members  while  in  the 
thirties,  and  once  in  a  great  while  even  at  an 
earlier  age. 

\\li  RICAN   CABINET    M  \  II  Kl  \1 

In  the  United  Slate-,  however,  the  cabinet 
ha-  no  relationship  to  Congress,  its  mem- 
ber- have   no    -eat-    in   either  house  and  no 

voice  upon  the  floor,  and  the  President  of 

the   United   Stale-   ha-    the    entire    range   of 
his    fellow-citizens    from    whom    to    cli( 
Thus  the  newspapers  and   the  public-  tint!  a 

certain  mild  speculative  excitement  in  guess- 
ing from  election  day.  in  the  !ir-t  week  of 
November,    until    inauguration    day,   in    the 


tir-t  week  of  March  -what  men  may  be 
called  to  the  nine  posts  now  increased  to  ten 
by  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor 
which  carry  so  much  resj>onsibilitv  and  in- 
volve the  exer<  ise  of  such  vast  power.  This 
concern  about  the  cabinet  is  speculation  of 
no  idle  sort;  for  it  deals  with  that  which 
concerns  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men,  and 
with  public  matters  of  vast  moment. 

We  are  a  nation  possessing  a  far  greater 
number  of  men  of  jwlitical  aspiration  than 
any  other  country;  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  men's  ambitions  the  -election  of  a  cabi- 
net is  intensely  interesting.  Lor  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  multitude  of  other 
appointments  are  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  the  choice  of  the  ten  depart- 
ment chiefs.  Every  State  has  it-  quota 
men  who  have  had  opportunity  to  serve  in 
elective  or  appointive  office,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  become  notable  among  their  neigh- 
bors and  ambitious  for  higher  preferment. 
When  an  administration  at  Washington 
changes,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  men 
who  might  be  regarded  as  possibly  available 
for  cabinet  posts,  and  there  are  several  thou- 
sand who  might  naturally  aspire  to  important 
positions  of  lesser  rank. 

I-oKl  h.\     <    \r.l\l   IS     RESTRICTED     10     WELL- 
KNOWN   LEADERS 

In  a  count ry  governed  like  England  or 
France,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  event  of  a  gen- 
eral election  resulting  in  a  change  of  parties, 
a  new  prime  minister  would  constitute  his 
ministerial  group  and  his  inner  cabinet  coun- 
cil out  of  a  body  oi  fellow-partisans,  most  of 
whom    any    intelligent    person    could    easily 

have  guessed  in  advance.    Obviously,  when 
a  Campbell-Bannerman  In  prime  min- 

ister he  goes  on  with  his  ministerial  associa- 
ates;  and  when  an  Asquith  succeeds  a  Camp- 
bell Bannerman  there  is  no  cabinet  reorgani- 
zation, but  only  a  slight  shifting  of  portfolios 
followed  by  some  gradual  changes.  \:id  if 
the  Conservatives  should  come  into  power 
soon,  their  cabinet  would  contain  few  .sur- 
prises. When  on  the  contrary.  Mr.  M. 
kinlcy  succeeded  Mr.  Cleveland,— the  K< 

publicans  having  been. out  of  power  for  four 
years,  the  new  cabinet  contained  only  one 
man  (John  Sherman.  Secretary  of  St 
whose  choice  could  have  been  predicted  for 
ns  i'i  party  leadership  and  continuity. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  cabinet 
were  in  any  manner  lacking  in  individual 
merit;  but  it  is  obvious  that  at  least  twenty 
groups  of  entirely  different  personnel, — 
perhaps  forty  groups  or  even  a  hundred, — 
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could  h  en,  out  of  the  ran! 

the  Republican  party,  having  exactly  as 
much  general  and  particular  fitness  for  the 
cabinet  roup  that  was  actually  named. 

• 

This  may  than 

one.     My  intention  b  to  have  it  point  to  two 
r-t,  that  ire  have  not  had.  in  cither 
v  in  tie  >ur  tini' 

rom  whom  ;i  cabinet  is 
necessarily  selected;  and.  second,  and  i 
portanJ  thai  in 

.all  Qumber 
of  in 

pub! 

calli  ■  iff       \\ 

nun. 

•ublii  offii  <■  and 
life.     V. 

and 


It  is  doubtless  in  many  ways  an  advantage 
to  the  country  to  have  so  large  a  number  of 
citizens  sufficiently  well  trained  in  public 
matters  as  to  be  tit  tor  seats  in  legislative 
bodies  or  for  ta^ks  of  public  administration. 
There  are  some  disadvantages,  on  the  other 

hand,    in    the   sudden    advancement    to   high 

of  men   unfamiliar  with   the  technical 

and  routine  work  of  their  offices,  even  where 

they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  broader 
problem  rned.     Upon  the  whole,  our 

rein    to    have    been    alile   |o    ln.il.c 
good  pra<  ti<  al  USe  of  a  \  hii  h  in  theory 

■t  the  i  ective. 

have  ini  lined  toward  -  the 

more  natural  and  <  on  .  r\.ili    •  of  nun 

who  believe  in  partii  imcly,  t hat  cabinet 

t..  no  n  who  are 

Well  id  publll    '  ha! 

n  addition  i..  h  .  doubted  III 

d<  pari 

liHiil  I.      Otl  I   ill  h<  i 

to  bear  thi  tutinnal  n 

poi.  d  to  h.r  .    .1     I,.  i  In-  di- 

ll   equal      and 
Colli  ko    will    l.i     |..\  d    and 
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efficient  subordinates.  Mr.  Cleveland's  first 
cabinet  was  made  up  more  largely  of  well- 
known  Democratic  statesmen  than  was  his 
second. 

\!K.    TUT    CHOSE     l'KI\   VII.    (  I  1  I  J< ! 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  content  to  go  on  with 
Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet,  making  changes 
only  as  vacancies  happened  to  occur  one  by 
one.  He  named  individual  men  of  efficiency 
for  departmental  work,  rather  than  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  Republican  party  or  of 
American  public  opinion.  Mr.  Taft,  who 
had  never  been  a  party  leader,  but  who  had 
lint ime  a  very  influential  member  of  the 
Roosevelt  cabinet,  was  naturally  expected  to 
continue  his  association  with  his  own  cabi- 
net group.  He  had  been  in  especially  cordial 
association  with  such  fellow-members  of  the 
cabinet  as  Elihu  Root, Luke  Wright, Garfield, 
Meyer,  Straus,  and  Wilson.  It  was  supposed 
that  all  these  men  would  retain  their  portfolios, 
at  least  for  a  time.  Mr.  Taft  finally  decided, 
however,  to  retain  none  of  them.  Intense 
pressure  on  behalf  of  Secretaries  Wilson  and 
Meyer  resulted  in  their  retention,  Mr.  Meyer 
being  transferred  from  the  Post-Office  to  the 
Navy  Department.     Mr.  Taft  was,  indeed, 


at  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  thought  best.  It 
is  plain  in  the  retrospect,  however,  that  his 
administration  would  have  been  a  much  hap- 
pier one  if  he  had  insisted  upon  keeping 
their  posts,  at  least  for  the  first  year  or  more, 
those  loyal  and  efficient  men  whose  names 
have  just  been  mentioned. 

In  view  of  his  decision  to  appoint  new  men, 
he  might  have  adopted  the  theory  of  a  cabi- 
net of  prominent  Statesmen  or  well-known 
party  leaders.  But  with  one  or  two 
tions  he  disregarded  this  view  of  the  cabinet. 
Thus  he  made  up  a  cabinet  composed  of 
excellent  private  gentlemen,  only  one  or  two 
of  whom  had  been  known  as  prominent 
members  of  a  party  in  which  he  himself 
had  never  had  a  recognized  position  pre- 
vious to  his  nomination  in  100S.  He  had, 
indeed,  attained  eminence  as  a  judge,  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  and  as 
Secretary  of  War.  Hut  he  had  never  'p 
a  factor  either  in  the  local  or  national  work 
of  the  Republican  party.  His  party  had.  in 
the  great  mass  of  its  adherents,  moved  for- 
ward along  distinct  lines  of  aspiration  and 
conviction.  He  would  have  been  saved  from 
many  errors  by  a  cabinet  in  close  touch  and 
sympathy  with  this  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  of  his  own  party. 


II.      PRKSIDENT   WILSON'S   THEORY   OF  THE   CABINET 


It  would  not  be  litting  to  quote  the  theo- 
retical views  of  President  Wilson,  written 
many  years  ago,  on  the  selection  of  a  cabinet, 
if  they  seemed  in  any  way  out  of  harmony 
with  his  opinions  or  his  actions,  now  that  he 
has  become  responsible.  He  is  not  under  the 
smallest  obligation  to  try  to  make  his  methods 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Presidential  office  ap- 
pear to  be  consistent  with  views  expressed  in 
l)ooks  or  articles  written  twenty  years  ago  or 
more.  Hut  there  can  .be  no  impropriety  in 
quoting  from  his  writings,  if  certain  things 
that  he  had  formerly  said  seem  strong  and 
wive  just  now,  and  seem  also  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  his  course  of  action  last  month 
upon  assuming  the  Presidential  office. 

J ust  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  request  of 
the  editor  of  the  Rr\iiw  or  Reviews,  Mr. 

Wilson  wrote  for  this  magazine  an  extended 
sketch    of    Mr.    Cleveland's    cabinet.    The 

article  was  much  more  than  a  series  of  para- 
graphs upon  the  men  selected  for  the  cabinet 
post^;  it   was  a   noteworthy  discussion  of  the 
function  of  the  cabinet   in  our  American  sys 
tern.      It  sets  fi.rth  and  review  >  the  two  differ 


eat  theories.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  apropos,  not  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  cabinet,  but  of  his  second,  appointed 
in  March,  1893: 

Until  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  may  !><■  said  to  have  been 
habitual  with  our  Presidents  to  regard  tin-  cabinet 
as  a  council  of  party  leaders.  Mr.  \rthur,  for  ex- 
ample, unquestionably  averted  premature  party 
calamity  1>>  putting  aside  his  personal  prefer- 
ences in  tin-  choice  of  his  cabinet  ami  broadening 
its  membership  much  beyond  tin-  ranks  of  tin-  stal- 
wart wing,  to  which  In-  himself  beloi  1  't her 
Presidents  have  followed  a  like  course  of  concilia- 
tion and  cooperation.  Only  men  like  Jackson  have 
hitherto  put  their  personal  preference  foremost  in 
supplying  the  departments  with  heads  and  them- 
selves with  assistants.  In  tin  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  combined  the  two  methods  in  a  way  which 

ma\  turn  out  to  have  been  significant  of  the  tu- 
tun-  course  of  the  Government  under  him.  .   .   . 

\a  ii  is.  we  are  left  to  surmises,  lor  all  the  ad- 
ministration is  bo  strong  and  so  truly  representa- 
tive in  one  or  two  departments.  What  will  Mr. 
Cleveland  do  with  his  cabinet?  for  nothing  i.m 
he  clearer  than  that  he  purposes  to  do  BometJ 
Will  the  Treasury  submit  a  program  of  reform? 
Will  tin  administration  assume  the  leadership  in 
revising  the  tariff  laws,  reforming  the  coinage, 
extending  the  provisions  of  tin-  civil  law, 
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At.  Whitney  did  in  developing  the  navy?     I- 

n  administrative  cabi- 

.vith  pui  U  as  with 

Mr.  Cleveland  stand 

:  ich  courses,  with  a  cabinet  con- 

.1  part-  !  but 

Is   it 

stror  .  ship,  or  i>  Mr.  Cleveland 

.   his 

n.' 

king 

tich  undoubted]; 

I 

1  fine 

units 

■ 

'   our 

( 
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This  i-  the  view  which  Mr.  Cleveland  himself 
apparently    takes— not    arrogantly,    l>ut    with   a 
grave  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  executive  business  of  the  country  i^  t<> 
irried  on.     It  may  be  called  the  literally  ((in- 
stitutional view  of  the  cabinet.     The  constitution 
utive  power  of  th<-  govei  nment  in  the 
idenl  in  perfectly  plain  terms.     It  takes  it  for 
ted  in  an  occasional  phrase  thai  there  will  be 
"heads  .if  departments,"  and  it  authorizes  Con- 
to  place  the  appointment  "I  the  minoi  officers 
■  •..  rnment  in  the  bands  of  su<  h  print  ipal 
offit  ials.     But  it  1  o  bint  that  thej  are  to  be 

than  In  ad-  ol  d.  part  ment  s;  th(  t    no 

from  it  to  re  in  the 

ecutivc  1  '  utc,  ind<  t  d,  maj 

I  the 
;  it.-  whit  h  «-i«-«  U  d  1I1.    I 

I 
,,  little  to. nil.    I  it  n  nd<  red  it  m 

,1  .,1   1I1.   .I.  • 
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nominal  ion  of  nun  touched  in  some  degree  by  scan- 
dal or  known  in  some  way  to  have  shown  gross  in- 
competency lor  assuming  public  trusts.  No  man 
who  has  followed  Mr.  Cleveland's  career  ought  to 
have  the  Blightesl  disposition  io  curtail  liis  free- 
dom of  choice,  or  can  have  Bufficienl  reason  for 
distrusting  his  judgment  of  men,  and  his  strength 
to  bear  the  whole  executive  responsibility  of  the 
government. 

mi.  "historical  method"  prefkrkkd  by 

WILSON 

As  respects  the  risks  involved  in  the  one 
view  or  the  other  of  a  President's  relation  to 
his  cabinet,  -Mr.  Wilson's  article  affords  us 
these  further  observations: 

Hin  no  president  dominates  more  than  eight 
years  of  our  national  life.  Whatever  his  individ- 
ual talents,  he  is  only  one  in  a  long  line  of  chief 
magistrates.  He  does  not  make  his  own  adminis- 
tration merely;  he  gives  a  precedent  to  his  suc- 
cessors, who  may  not  have  like  ability  and  discre- 
tion, lie  contributes  an  example  to  the  general 
development;  he  determines  a  section  of  the  gen- 
eral institutional  growth  of  the  country.  He  i- 
responsible,  not  only  to  the  Constitution,  which, 
besides  being  a  legal  document,  is  also  a  vehicle  of 

life,  but  also  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country  rc- 
garding  its  institutions.  We  possess  the  right  not 
merely,  hut  must  feel  the  dut)  also,  of  friendly 
criticism.  We  must  take  care  to  know  very  clearly 
what  sort  of  a  development  we  are  having. 

What  kind  of  a  government  are  we  to  have? 
Are  we  to  have  a  purely  administrative  cabinet, 
and  individual  choice  of  policy  by  the  President; 
or  are  we  to  have  responsible  party  government, 

parties  being  made  responsible  not  only  for  the 
choice  they  make  of  Presidents,  but  also  for  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  men  they  bring  For- 
ward to  give  them  counsel?    The  choice  between 

these  two  methods  is  a  fundamental  one  in  the  con- 
stitution of  government.  Either  system  would  be 
constitutional  under  the  existing  provisions  of  our 
fundamental  law;  the  former  literally  constitu- 
tional, the  latter  within  the  permissions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  practice  OI  our  Presidents,  too, 
whenever  at  least  they  have  not  been  mere  mili- 
tary chiefs,  like  Jackson  and  <  '.rant ,  with  imperative 

preferences  of  their  own.  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  the  latter  system,  until  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  man 

as  truly  taken  from  outside  the  regular  lines  of 
civil   promotion  as  either  ('.rant    or  Jackson.      lie 

has  broken  more  than  most  Presidents  with  what  I 
maj  call  the  historical  method  of  appointment. 
That    method   has  unquestionably   regarded   the 

cabinet  .is.i  party  council. 

Mr.  Wilson  saw  clearly  enough  that  a  Pres- 
ident might,  in  the  very  process  of  selecting  a 
cabinet,  needlessly  detach  himself  from  sym- 
pathetic  contact  and  relationship  with  the 
threat  mass  of  his  party.  That  thought  is 
admirably  expressed  in  the  following  para- 
graph, from  this  article  of  exactly  twenty 
years  ago: 

It  is  not  often  enough  noted  that  we  have  really 
nevei  answered  for  ourselves  clearly  and  with 
definite  purpose  the  question,  What  is  the  Cabinet ' 


Is  it  t  he  President  s  cabinet .  or  are  the  heads  of  the 
Utive  departments  meant  by  the  spirit  of  our 
national  institutions  to  be  real  party  CoUeagUi 
the  President,  in  council,  chosen  by  him.  indeed, 
but  from  among  men  of  accredited  political  capac- 
ity, not  from  among  t  he  general  body  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  country?  It  is  a  question  fundamental 
to  our  whole  political  development,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  answered  from  out  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution simply.  That  Constitution  is  a  vehicl 
life.  Its  chief  virtue  is,  that  it  is  not  too  rigidly  con- 
ceived. It  leaves  our  life  free  to  take  its  own 
courses  of  well  considered  custom,  its  own  chosen 
turns  of  development  Presidents  who  are  them- 
selves of  the  stuff  out  of  which  real  part)  leaders 
are  made  men  like  Jackson  and  Lincoln  and 
Cleveland — will  of  course  dominate  their  cabinets, 
no  matter  what  the  principle  of  appointment;  but 
headstrong  nien  like  Andrew  Johnson  will  rule  only 

to  ruin;  will  goad  parties  into  extreme  and  ill-con- 
sidered courses  by  the  sheer  exasperations  of  their 
obstinacy;  and  men  who  are  not  by  natural  i  (in- 
stitution equipped  for  leadership  will  only  make 
the  more  conspicuous,  it  may  be  the  more  disas- 
trous, failures  by  seeking,  in  the  choice  of  their 
advisers,  to  play  a  role  beyond  their  talents.  Our 
party  leaders  we  can  choo.se  slowly,  by  the  con- 
servative processes  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
Congress,  by  the  exacting  tests  ,,f  command  over 
public  Opinion.  Our  Presidents,  experience'  has 
taught  us,  we  must  often  choose  hastily,  by  the 
unpremeditated  compromises  or  the-  sudden  im- 
pulses of  huge  popular  conventions. 

A   PRESIDENT'S  CONNECTION   Willi   HIS   PASTY 

To  show  with  what  remarkable  prescience 
Mr.  W'ilson  had  grasped  executive  situations 
that  are  now  his  own  practical  problems,  let 
us  make  another  quotation  following  directly 
alter  the  paragraph  just  cited  above: 

It  is  impossible,  moreover,  that  the'  President 

should  really  decide  all   the'  issues  eif  choice  which 

conu-  te>  the-  several  executive  departments.     There 

are  onlj    twenty-four  hours  in  the  <\a\    for  him.  ,i- 

for  other  men,  and  some  of  these  he  must,  I  sup- 
pose, devote  to  sleep.  The  departments  are-  not 
executive  bureaus  merely;  t heir  chief  officers  an 

much  more'  than  a  superior  sort  ol  secretaries  to  t  he- 
President.       Their   functions   ate     political,   outside- 

the-  cabinet  as  well  as  within  it.  Thej  must  de- 
cide man)  questions  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
general  policy  of  the-  administration,  as  well  as 
innumerable'  questions  of  routine-  detail,  and  must 
decide-  them  independent  ly  of  their  colleagues  and 
the-  President.  It  is  only  concerning  the  largest, 
broadest,  most  general  matters  ol  poncj  that  the) 
can  consult  the  judgment  of  the' cabinet  as  a  whole. 
or  the  wishes  of  the  President.      The-  president 

thus  inevitably  put,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  ,,|  a 
sort   of  Commission,  of  which  the  President   is  only 

the  directing  he-ad. 

Not  "iil\   so.  but.  inasmuch  as,  whether  we  wish 
ir  or  not.  the  President  is  tin  t  -s.trily  a  party  leader, 
(.•'<>.  there  ought   to  be  some-  tegular,  Open,  re- 
sponsible connection  established  between  him  and 
his  party.     He  is  not  always,  as  we  km 

leader    before    he    is   chosen    to    hi-    l;h.H    office    of 

leadership.      It    has    M-vcial    time's    happened    that 

he  was  not  even  personally  acquainted  with 
the-    men    by   whom   the-  policy  of    his   party    had 
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been  habitually  determined  before  he  was  discov- 
ered by  a  popular  convention.  Once  and  again 
a  President  ha?  come  to  Washington  ignorant  both 
of  men  and  measures.  How  is  he  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  party;  how  are  they  to  learn  his 
character  and  intentions?  He  must  somehow  get 
the  confidence  of  the  men  in  whom  the  party  habit- 
ually places  confidence  and  whom  it  will  follow,  or 
else  he  must  consent  to  be  quite  impotent  during 
his  four  years  in  everything  but  the  mere  routine  of 
executive  action. 

CLOSE   COOPERATION   WITH   CONGRESS 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  now  fairly  entered  upon 
his  term  of  office  as  President.  He  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  his  group  of  cabinet 
advisers.  Has  he  in  practice  adopted  the 
view  that  he  had  always  held  in  theory? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of 
his  conviction  upon  this  subject.  The  very 
next  paragraph  in  the  article  of  twenty  years 
ago  not  only  emphasizes  the  point  of  view,  but 
further  explains  the  reasons  for  it.  Let  us, 
then,  quote  this  additional  paragraph  before 
assuming  even  tentatively  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions regarding  our  new  President's  own 
choices  when  subject  to  the  practical  test.  Let 
king  passage  be  read  with  care,  for  it 


embodies  views  that  five  added  presidential 
terms  have  only  served  to  enforce  and  confirm: 

I  go  a  step  further.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  should  be  recognized  party 
leaders,  not  only  because  the  President's  day  is  as 
short  as  other  men's,  and  many  important  and  far- 
reaching  decisions  of  policy  must  be  left  to  them, 
but  also  because  the  literally  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  President,  as  an  absolutely  separate, 
self-sufficient  part  of  the  government,  is  a  practi- 
cally impossible  position.  Xo  government  can  be 
administered  with  the  highest  efficiency  unless 
there  be  close  cooperation  and  an  intimate  mutual 
understanding  between  its  administration  and  its 
legislature.  The  real  and  conclusive  test  of  ex- 
cellency for  all  laws  is  their  workability,  and  no 
legislature  can  intelligently  apply  that  test  un- 
less it  be  in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  government.  Legis- 
lative proposals,  too,  are  usually  more  apt  to 
be  well  considered,  feasible,  business-like,  when 
they  come  from  the  administration,  which  is 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  practical  con- 
ditions under  which  they  must  be  carried  out,  in 
the  presence,  too,  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
create  the  need  for  such  legislation,  than  when  it 
comes  from  committees  of  the  Houses  themselves, 
committees  which  cannot  cooperate  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  consistent  policy,  and  which  are  not 
sobered  by  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  find  practical  ways  of  putting  their  schemes  into 
actual  execution. 


III.     I.I.ADf  KsHIP    IX   THE    D1MOC  KATIC    PARTY 


■>.:  inferred  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
kept  consistently  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
•ration     between     th.  :tive 

and  department-,,  and  something 

should  be  said  ujxm  that  topic.     Meanwhile, 
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oisms  among  those  who  have  a  recognized 
place  in  the  Democratic  part}-;  but  he  has 
>een  clearly  that  his  administration  must  be 
harmoniously  progressive,  and  that  no  mem- 
ber of  bis  cabinet,  therefore,  must  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  President's  own  convic- 
tions and  those  of  nine  tenths  of  the  intelli- 
gent   people    of    the-    country.      There    is 

plenty  of  room  for  differences  about  details 
and  specific  matters,  but  n<>t  about  funda- 
mental tllil  : 

It  i-  fair  to  suppose,  then,  that   Mr.  Wilson 

desin  I  a  cabinet  ol  men  belonging 

to  the    I  I  tic  part)  .   full)    in  BJ  mp.ilhy 

with  the  pi  "i  thai   part} , 

and  publicly  known  by  lit  and  unmistakable 
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BRYAN    A    CONSISTENT   CHOICE 

It  was  not,  therefore,  a  mere  compromise 
with  expediency,  or  a  recognition  of  services 
rendered  in  the  Baltimore  convention,  that 
led  to  the  selection  of  the  Hon.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  for  the  firsl  post  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  selection  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  in 
rdance  with  those  principles  which  Mr. 
Wilson  had  always  lai<l  down.  Mr.  Bryan 
had  himself  been  nominated  by  his  party 
three  times,  and  he  had  been  a  dominating 
figure  in  its  last  convention.  There  was  even 
greater  reason  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bryan 
by  Mr.  Wilson  than  for  Mr.  Harrison's  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Mr.  Mckinley's  selection  of  John  Sherman. 
Mr.  Bryan  is,  first,  the  foremost  political 
leader  of  the  Democratic  masses;  second, 
he  has  long  been  the  champion  and  leader 
of  his  party's  progressive  tendencies; 
third,  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  general 
aims  of  his  present  chief;  fourth,  he  has 
had  continuous  and  unbroken  relation- 
ships with  many  of  the  Democratic  leaders 

who   art-   now     dominant     in    both    houses    ol 

Congress. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  carrying-out  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  theory  of  the  cabinet  thai  it 


should  be  made  up  altogether  of  the  party's 
most  conspicuous  leaders.  The  President's 
view  undoubtedly  comprehends  the  working 
government  as  a  whole.  That  is  t<>  say,  he 
expects  to  have  his  cabinet  functioning  in 
reasonably  clos  nation   and   harmony 

with  the  foremost  men  in  Iwitli  houses  oi  Con- 
gress, for  the  sake  of  results  to  be  attained. 
Jt  happens  that  Mr.  Underwood,  as  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  floor 
leader  of  the  House,  i^  in  a  position  to 
operate  more  effectively,  for  purposes  of  leg- 
islation, with  the  new  Democratic  adminis- 
tration than  if  he  had  gone  into  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Champ  Clark,  who  was  also  a  progressive 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is  in  the  power- 
ful position  of  Speaker  of  the  House.     Mr. 

Marshall  of  Indiana,  also  a  candidate  before 

the  Baltimore  convention,  is  now  Vice- 
President;  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  per- 
mitted the  country  to  know  that  he  re- 
gards    Mr.     Marshall     as     a     part     of     the 

President's  body  of  dose  and  responsible 
advisers. 

In   the  Senate,   moreover,   by  virtue  of  a 

graceful  and  agreeable  readjustment,  the  pro- 
gressive wing  of  the  Democracy  is  in  control. 

Senator  kern  oi  Indiana,  ha--  become  the  floor 
leader,  and  he,  it  will  be  remembered,  ran  for 
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the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1908.  Senator  Kern  remains  in  inti- 
mate political  and  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  is  a  loyal  supporter  of  President 
Wilson.  Senator  O'Gorman,  the  Democratic 
leader  representing  the  State  of  Xew  York, 
is  a  member  of  the  new  committee  that  formu- 
lates the  programs  of  the  Senate,  and  also  one 
of  President  Wilson's  closest  political  coun- 
selors. Senator  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  who 
has  been  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tive wing,  has  been  accorded  the  position  of 
president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  which  makes 
for  working  harmony  while  it  in  no  manner 
weakens  the  position  of  the  progressives. 
Mr.  Wilson  made  haste  to  show  that  it  would 
be  his  policy  to  consult  as  frequently  as  possi- 
ble with  the  recognized  Democratic  leaders 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  unity  and  efficiency  in  adopting 
policies  and  in  carrying  them  out. 

TARIFF   POLICV   ALREADY   ENDORSED 

it  is  manifest  that  it  would  not  have 
been  very  feasible  to  take  from  the  House  or 
from  the  Senate  the  chief  party  leaders  who 
are  now  responsible  for  the  legislative  half  of 
the  public  business.  If  the  Democrats  had 
not  already  formulated  their  tariff  policy,  it 
might,  indeed,  have  seemed  necessary  to 
ident  Wilson  to  secure  for  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some  great  ( 
gressional  leader  who  had  been  most  conspic- 
uously identified  with  the  Democratic  demand 
for  tariff  reform.  But  Mr.  Taft's  mistake  in 
calling  the  special  session  of  1911  to  pass  his 
reciprocity  treaty  had  given  the  Demo< 
their   char.-  Hi-    championship   of    the 

\ldrich  tariff  of  rooo  had  resulted  in 
the   election   of    B    Democratil     <  IS   in 

[O.    Hi 
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opportunity  to  assemble  early.     It 
had  instantly  responded  to  the  mood  of  the 
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to  the  country  upon  Mr.  Taft's  veto  of  the 
Underwood  bills.  The  country  had  over- 
whelmingly defeated  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  general  scheme 
of  tariff  revision,  twice  endorsed  by  Congress, 
had  been  thoroughly  accepted  and  ratified  by 
the  country. 

THREE   TYPICAL  CONGRESSMEN  IN  CABINET 

Under  these  circumstances  President  Wil- 
son's duty  was  clear.  It  was  for  him  to  call 
a  special  session  of  Congress  soon  after  his 
inauguration,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
tariff  along  the  general  lines  that  the  leaders 
in  Congress  had  worked  out  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
put  in  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury a  man  conspicuously  identified  with  the 
Congressional  discussion  of  the  tariff  question, 
as  had  seemed  desirable  in  President  Cleve- 
land's time. 

Furthermore,  the  tariff  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  question  of  commerce,  quite  as 
much  as  one  of  fiscal  policy:  and  in  placing 
Mr.  Redrield  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  President  has  chosen  a  man 
who  has  become  a  recognized  authority  upon 
the  policy  and  the  practical  working  of  our 
tariff  system.  Mr.  Redrield  is  one  of  three 
virile  and  notable  members  of  the  last  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  pass  directly,  on  March  4, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
headship  of  executive  departments.  These 
three  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  by 
recent  experience  both  the  men  and  the 
methods  of  the  more  popular  branch  of  the 
lawmaking  body.  Mr.  Bryan,  while  in  Con- 
ine of  the  chief  tariff  debaters  on 
the  Democratic  side  in  the  period  of  the  M< 
Kinley  and  Wilson  bills.  Mr.  McAdoo,  the 
ry  of  the  Treasury,  is  a  man  who 

grasps  economic  and  financial  problems,  and 

who  comprehends  the  relationship  of  public 
policy  to  private  busini 
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i.i  a  State.  Thus  President  Hadley  and 
Governor  Baldwin  are  the  two  best-known 
public  men  of  Connecticut.     President  Van 

Hi'm-  and  Senator  LaFollette  arc  the  two  best- 
known  public  men  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
rather  pitiable,  during  the  campaign  last  year 
to  note  a  certain  a! tempt  to  have  it  appear 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  had  suddenly  emerged 
out  of  some  sort  of  academic  seclusion  of  a 
private  nature,  whereas  he  had  been  on  his 
feet  as  a  public  man  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
had,  furthermore,  by  reason  of  his  university 
work,  become  accustomed  to  executive  busi- 
ness of  wide  range  and  exacting  nature. 

\\  II.  1.- FOCUSED   DEMOCRATIC    LEADERSHIP 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  we  are  to  have  a 
responsible  and  well-focused  party  leadership 
at  Washington,  and  that  we  shall  experience 
something  like  party  government  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary  of  State  are  con- 
temporary party  leaders  of  the  first  rank,  - 
all  of  them  recognized  by  the  country  as  of 
"Presidential  size."  The  Speaker  and  the 
floor  leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  concurrent  rank  in  the 


same  class.  In  the  other  house  the  new  floor 
leader,  Senator  Kern,  was  on  the  national 
ticket  with  Mr.  Bryan  in  1908,  and  stands 
before  his  party  everywhere  as  one  of  its  fore- 
mosl  men.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  will  be  controlled  in  harmony  with 
the  administration. 

The  Wilson  cabinet  is  composed  of  men 
who  figure  strongly  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Three  of  them  (Burleson,  Redneld,  and  Wil- 
son) were  members  of  the  last  Congress. 
Daniels  and  McAdoo  were  conspicuou 
managers  and  party  leaders  in  the  recent 
campaign.  Lane  is  the  most  representative 
Democrat  of  California,  and  McReynolds  has 
had  a  lifelong  place  in  the  party  councils  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Garrison's  position  on  the 
bench  has  precluded  active  party  work,  but 
he  has  been  well  known  in  his  State  as  an 
influential  member  of  the  party.  Dr.  Hous- 
ton as  a  distinguished  educator  has  also  been 
active  in  party  politics  than  his  col- 
leagues, but  his  affiliations  have  been  with  the 
leading  Democrats  of  the  South.  Mr.  Taft's 
cabinet,  by  marked  contrast,  was  a  non- 
partisan grouj).  this  being  one  reason  for  the 
split  in  the  Republican  party  which  began 
with  Mr,  Taft's  attempted  excommunication 
of  the  progressive  Republican  Senators. 


IV.     THE   NEW   DEPARTMENT   HEADS 


The  new  Secretary  of  Labor  is  a  public  man 
in  the  full  sense,  not  merely  because  of  active 
service  through  three  terms  of  Congress,  but 
also  because  of  many  years  of  training  as  a 
Leader  in  the  army  of  organized  labor.  \~ 
secretary-treasurer  of  a  great  union,  he  was 
constantly  bearing  difficult  and  arduous  exec- 
utive responsibilities.  Since  Mr.  William 
Bauchop Wilson  occupies  the  cabinet  position 
only  now  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  signed 
on  tin-  4th  of  March  by  President  Taft,  some 
persona]  allusion  to  the  members  of  the  new 
cabinet  might  well  begin  with  him.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1862,  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  his  parents  in  1S70.  and  began  at 
once  to  work  with  his  father  in  the  coal  mines. 
At  eleven  years  of  age  hi-  was  a  junior  member 
of  the  mineworkers'  union,  and  rose  from 
positions  of  local  influence  among  the  miners 
to  the  office  oi  International  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  United   Mine  Workers. 

His  fellow  miners  reposed  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  William  B.  Wilson,  that  was  never 
impeached  or  betrayed.  The  very  lack  of 
opportunity  in  boyhood  contributed  to  his 


sense  of  the  need  of  seizing  every  possible 
moment  for  reading  and  study.  Thus  the 
hard-working  mine  boy.  who  went  down  into 
the  coal  pit  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  has  be- 
come a  man  of  intellectual  force  and  training, 
with  literary  and  oratorical  accomplishments. 
Above  all,  he  has  the  name  of  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character,  with  broad  human  sympathy 
and  tin-  executive  habit.  The  scope  of  tin- 
new  department  can  better  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  its  concrete  activities;  and  from 
that  standpoint  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 
it  to  our  readers  after  the  lapse  of  a  fewwi 
or  months. 

Three  great  spheres  oi  economic  activity — 
namely,  labor,  agriculture,  and  commen 
an-  now  represented  by  executive  departments 
and  seats  in  the  cabinet.      The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  had  wonderful  expansion  and 

has  rendered  the  country  a  service  thai  is  now 

appreciated,  not  alone  by  the  farmers,  but 
also  all  by  men  who  realize  that  the  welfare 
of  the  country  depends  upon  the  permanent 

success  of  its  agriculture.    The  department 

has  become  a  congeries  of  notable  scientific 
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bureaus.  It?  expert  men 
constitute  a  body  of  scientiric 
workers  in  many  fields  wh  - 
attainments  and  services  are 
a  just  source  of  pride  to  the 
country.  The  retiring  secre- 
tary, who  has  held  the  post 
for  sixteen  years,  has  been 
inspired  by  an  unfailing  en- 
thusiasm for  farm  progress 
and  has  supported  every 
ph.  ientilic  research. 

AN   EDUCATIONAL   STATES 
MAX 

President  Wilson  had  need 
to  find  a  man  who  could 
also  show  a  like  enthusiasm 
and  faith,  and  who  could  ad- 
minister with  knowledge  and 
skill  a  great  system  of  scien- 
tific research  and  applica- 
tion. A  number  of  men 
of  the  type  he  needed  have 
been  developed  in  associa- 
tion with  the  growth  of  the 
>er;  _ricultural  colli  . 

and  experiment  stations.  I>r. 
Ho  iston,  the  new  Secretary 
'.  jriculture,    come-     to 
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the  pre  V.         ;,'_'- 

ton  University  at  Si     L    ii>. 
an    institution    notable    for 
work  i:  rid 

advancer!  technology.  But 
before  coming  to  St.  Louis 
Dr.  Houston  bad  suc- 

ly    president    of    ih<- 
ricultural    Coll( 
and  of  thi 

H<-  had  »m 

1  Harvard 

for  thn  graduate 

worl  .nd  i  x  >ii  t      I  and 

for  tlic  lame  kind  of 

ly  of   '  a  institutions  and 

had    brought    distinction    to 

•  the  J  >hni  Hopl 

rote  In  died 

loped  a 
■  'In 

I  ■  f         klin 
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BA1  I  HOP   WILSON,   31  <  KI.IARY  OF  LABOR.  IN 
III-  OFFICI 

Houston  is  especially  representative  of  the 
whole  Southern   stretch   from   Virginia   and 
the  Carolina*  to  Missouri  and  Texas,  he  i 
by  no  mi  ;  ional  mind.     I  !<•  is 

national  in  I  n  ;   and  the  Nbrthwesl  will 

i  ertainly    adopt    and    i  hei i-li    i his    new 
Southern    v  ulture   as    the 

whole  South  aiiii  lion  dopted  b    their 

!i  Iimaii 
\".  Ii"  r<  I 

R|  hi  ii  I  i>.  i 

\  I  \\  illiam  < 

i  r  the  Depart i  <  !omn  • 
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happens  to  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  this  cabinet, 
there  i-  very  much  in  Mr. 
Redneld  that  b  typical  of  the 
best  qualities  of  mind  and 
conscience-  of  the  men  of  the 
East.  Mr.  Redneld  can  also 
write  the  English  language 
in  a  way  that  makes  good 
reading.  Last  fall  he  brought 
out  a  volume  entitled  "The 
New  Industrial  Day."  which 
discusses  busu  rnomii  s 

in  the  most  up-to-date  fashion 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  manufacturer  and 
hi-  current  problem-  a-  re- 
spect- organization  and  ef- 
ficiency. Mr.  Redneld  is  a 
progressive,  and  has  no 
political  kinship  with  Tam- 
many Hall. 

LANE  OF  CAJ  [FORNIA 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  first 
became  President,  in  li 
his  lack  of  persona]  acquain- 
tance with  Washington  and 
the  affairs  that  center  con- 
cretely in  the  District  ^i 
Columbia  was  much  com- 
mented upon.  But  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  no  difficulty 
in  surrounding  himself  with 
men  of  ample  knowledge  <.<i 
the  ins  and  outs  oi  current 
Mr.  Redneld  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  last  life  at  the  nation's  capital.  President  Wilson. 
Congress,  and  is  an  authority  upon  economic  in  like  fashion,  will  be  entirely  safeguarded 
and  commercial  subjects.  He  is  an  unusual  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  men 
combination  of  the  private  business  man,  coming  into  his  administration  are  versed 
the  public-spirited  citizen,  the  politician,  and  in  everything  that  the  wise-acres  of  Pennsyl- 
the  altruist.  As  the  head  of  successful  manu-  vania  Avenue  count  important, 
facturing  enterprises,  he  i-  technically  ac-  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  in- 
quainted  with  business  affairs  in  this  country  stance,  i-  no  greenhorn  at  Washington,  nor 
and  Europe.  His  discussions  of  the  tariff  can  he  evei  be  buncoed  by  political  confi- 
question  show  knowledge  both  of  principle-  dence-men  or  power-company  lobbyists.  The 
and  of  details.  He  has  traveled  in  the  Orient,  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  is  a  California  Demo- 
and  has  outspoken  views  upon  the  subject  of  crat  who  was  appointed  to  the  Interstate 
our  continuing  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  Commerce  Commission  by  President  Ro 
the  Filipinos.  He  i-  a  sterling  citizen  of  the  veltini905,andwhohasserveduponthatbody 
Greater  New  York,  and  a  leader  of  all  good  for  more  than  seven  years,  having  for  some 
things  in  his  home  borough  of  Brooklyn.  months  past  been  its  chairman.    During  these 

Mr.  Redneld  was  Favorably  mentioned  last  years  he  has  been  one  ^i  the  public  men  of 
summer,  both  for  the  Governorship  of  New  mark  and  standing  at  Washington.  He  ha- a 
York  and  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  is  a  fine  endowment  of  common  sense,  and  a 
convincing  public  speaker.  Although  born  native  intelligence  that  has  taken  on  a  high 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  educated  in  training.  In  matter-  involving  the  public 
Massachusetts;     and     while     New     England    welfare  coming  before  the   Interstate  Coin- 
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merce  Commission,  Lain-  has  been  always  a 
tribune  <>i  the  people,  but  never  a  demagogue. 
r.  i-,  ju>t  and  courageous, 
and  is  all  the  i  ted  by  the  masters 

of  transportation  b  he  has  never  con- 

doned any  of  their  shortcomi] 
Hi  of  the  University  of  Cali- 

>un^  lawyer   v.  ora- 

tion Francisco  from   i  597  to 

Within  iin^ 

ington  he  was  his  party"-  candidate 
for  mayor  of  San   I  ernor  of 

Calil  ind  for  the  United 

I  immerce  Com 

n  him  thorough  acquainl 
I  >art  ol 
•        lb  to  all  the 

I  j-  » I  i *  ivs  and  problems 
1 1' 
admin 

thai  the 

r  Mr    V,  ■  d   in 

I 

■  II  ol   In  I 
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\N    EDITOR    TO    P0PULARIZ1      III!     N  \VY 

Even  those  newspapers  that  were  in  doubt 
about  all  other  selections  for  the  cabinet  had 
agreed,  several  months  ago,  that  a  place 
would  probably  be  accorded  to  the  Hon. 
I  Daniels  of  North  Carolina.  M  r. 
Daniels  is  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  Raleigh 
<uul  01  one  of  t  he  naosl  influential 

paper-  of  the  entire  South.    He  has  long  been 

a  man  of   leadership  and   force   in   bis   Stale. 

and  has  been  known  throughout  the  country 
amon^  all  newspaper  men,    and  also  among 
:ii<   politii  i.in  .  inasmui  h  as  be  has 
for   sixteen  been    a    member  of    his 

party's  National  Committee  and  has  directed 
campaign  public  it  I  [e  held  a  post 

in  \\  a  time  mi'lei   the    i  < I 

■  I. ind  admini  tral ion.     Li  •'  her 

men  i  In-  pr<  bind .  he  i  an 

an  .mdieiK  <■  and  ju  til  e  in  publii 

h.    He  also  1  'id  <  oui 

.mil  lie    thing      I  hal    lie    belie'  .        in 

Hi  i ■      >n  men 

ne  ,,\   the  original 

Mi     Danii  iili 
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From  a  I  tat  Uie  A  met  E  R 

HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  AT  HIS  DESK  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE  N 


the  portfolio  of  the  Navy  Department.  It 
is  important  to  be  assured  that  he  believes 
firmly  in  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  and  in 
tin  continuance  <>i'  what  is  known  a>  the 
"two-battleship"  standard,  -thai  is  to  say, 
the  authorization  by  Congress  each  year  of 
two  new  vessels  of  the  most  powerful  class. 
Mrs.  Daniels'  brother  was  Ensign  Worth 
Bagley,  the  first  officer  killed  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  another  brother  is  a  naval 
officer.  The  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Meyer, 
had  not  been  previously  known  as  an  author- 
ity upon  naval  matters,  bul  he  has  conducted 
the  department  with  remarkable  ability. 
Mr.  Daniels  seems  to  have  views  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Meyer  regarding  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  tin-  naval  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  United  State-. 

\  GOOD  LAWYER    POB  \\  \K   AND   "I  Ml'IKl 

li  seems  to  be  common!)  agreed  that  both 
the  army  and  the  navy  are  so  fully  supplied 
with  professional  expert-  that  ch  ilians  should 
represent  in  the  cabinet  these  two  arms  of  the 
national  defense.  It  has  been  customary, 
and  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  desirable, 
that  the  Secretarj  of  War  should  be  a  k<"><\ 
lawyer.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  broad  legal 
knowledge  is  of  greater  service  in  the  war 


office  than   routine  executive  ability.      Most 

of  the  executive  work  of  the  War  I  department 

is  carried  on  by  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  the 
army  personnel.  President  Wilson  having 
decided  to  retain  den.  Leonard  Wood  a- 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  new  Secretary  will  suffer 
no  embarrassment  from  lack  oi  acquaint- 
ance with  military  details. 

In  selecting  Vice-Chancellor  Lindley  M. 
Garrison  of  New  Jersey  for  the  war  office, 
President  Wilson  was  choosing  a  man  whose 
pergonal  qualifications  were  matters  of  hi> 
own  intimate  knowledge.  Mr.  Garrison  has 
behind  him  a  record  of  long  and  successful 
practice  at  the  bar  and  of  marked  distinction 
as  an  equity  judge.  Many  of  the  questions 
of  a  legal  kind  that  come  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  the  Philippines  and  our  other 
insular  territories  will  find  the  new  Secretary 
especially  qualified  to  deal  with  them.  The 
New  Jersey  newspapers  are  enthusiastic'  in 
their  praise  i*\  him  as  a  man  of  worth,  a 
brilliant  public  speaker,  and  a  tit  member  of 
the  new  cabinet. 

1111     \1  W     \l T.'KM  v    ol  \i  K  \i 

Business  men  have  been  more  acutely    in- 
terested in  the  selection  of  a  head  for  the  I  ' 
partment   of  Justice  than  in  any  other  of 
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President  Wilson"?  appoint- 
ments. The  recent  adminis- 
tration has  pointed,  with 
shrinking  pride,  to  the  list  of 
trusts  or  business  corpora- 
tions against  which  it  had 
brought  lawsuits  under  the 
Sherman  Act.  Its  pr- 
agents  asked  all  the  world 
to  know  that  it  had  begun 
a  much  larger  number  of 
suits  of  this  kind  than  the 
Roosevelt  adrninistration. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  least 
important  phases  of  the 
whole  matter.  A  thing  that 
the  count ry  ought  to  know 
is  that,  for  some  years  past, 
the  office  of  the  Attorney- 
General  has  been  absorbed 
in  an  astounding  practice  of 
private  consultations  and 
negotiations;  so  that  the 
-  why  all  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  trusts  and  monop- 
olies have  not  been  pr< 
cuted  would  be  better  worth 
having  than  th<  by 

■  dozen  or  t  re  have 

n  arraigned  in  court. 
We  raise  do  question  of 
mol  it  merely  call  at- 

tention   to    an    intolerable 
situation.     It   is  not  ne< 

.  to  make  a  direct  charge 
chat  there  has  been  abuse  of 
power,  and  that  the  jjolitical 

bed 

into   t:  tion   ol 

k  and 

the   grant   of   immunity    to    others.     It    is 

that  t  ■  dods  prevailing 

in  tl  luring  the  past 

i  open  to  abus< 
rt,  and   thai    they 
promptly  ende  I.  both       ( 
»n  and  itive  p  The 

Icl 
I  inspire  li"|>e  for  a 
Mr.  M  ilds  will  not 

ces   in  vhile 
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tality  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trusl  Act,  they 
me  its  chief  admirers  and  defenders. 

\mi  us   and    mi     TOBACCO   CA 

Mr  McReynolds,  meanwhile,  had  shown 
them  how  t"  make  the  Shi  rman  \<  t  effei  t i \ < • 
in  .in  ,k  tii.il  prosecution.     rh(   I  •  >ba<  coTi 

implaints  from  the  independenl    to 
nd  inquiry  through  th<  Bun  ui<>! 
Corporation  ;hl    into   court    by 

order  o  clt,  who  had  ap- 
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Attorney  -  General.     The    Supreme    Court 
ordered  the  reorganization  of  the  tru-t'.-busi- 

and  the  matter  was  left  to  be  pas 
upon  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  New  York, 
working  in  ((injunction  with  the  lawyers  of 
both  sides.  Mr.  M<  Reynolds  was  known  to 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  a  reorganization 
which  had  .Mr.  Wickersham's  approval  and 
which  was  regarded  as  highly  profitable  to 
the  chief  owners  of  the  trust.  Although  Mr. 
McReynolds  was  not  connected  with  the 
Standard  Oil  case,  it  is  understood  that  he 
was  equally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Wick- 
ersham  reorganization  of  the  oil  business. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Mi 
Reynolds  is  a  powerful  lawyer  and  a  coui 
ous  official.      It  trust  not  be  supposed  that 
he  is  a  fanatical  crusader againsl  corporations. 
He     will     not     countenance     the    oppressive 
methods  <  f  industrial  monopoly,  hut  he  n 
nizes  our  period  as  one  of  lar.LTe  and  a  opera- 
tive industry.     The  country  needs  hi-  aid  in 
a  constructive  effort   to  do  away  with  the 
horrid  game  of  regulating  private  business 
by  government  lawsuit-. 

Mr.  McReynolds  was  horn  in  Kentucky 
hut  educated  at  Yanderbili  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  His  law  studies  were  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  he  has  been  iden- 
tified during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with 
Nashville  as  his  home  city,  although  he  has 
been  much  in  Washington  and  has  had  a 
brief  experience  of  law  practice  in  New  York. 
Hi'  is  a  man  (A  great  vigor  of  mind  and  body, 
and  of  broad  general  views  which  give  him 
fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

BURLESON    AND    ll'l     PEOPLE'S    DEPARTMENT 

The  new   1\  stira-ter-C.cncral   comes  to  his 

desk  in  the  granite  building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  after  an  excellent  record  oi  fourteen 
years  in  Congress,  to  which  he  was  re-el< 
in  November  for  an  eighth  consecutive  term. 
Albert  Sidney  Burleson  was  born  in  Texas 
in  [862,  graduated  from  the  Agricultural 
College  of  thai  State,  studied  la*  at  the  State 
University,  and  in  1885  became  assistant 
city  attorney  of  Austin,  lor  some  year-  he 
was  state's  attorney  for  tin'  twenty-sixth 
judicial  district.  He  has.  therefore,  held 
positions  o\  official  responsibility  continuously 
since  1  ^s  \.     In  Congress  lu-  had  distinguished 

himself  a- a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, and  had  recently  been  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriation-. 

What  tin-  Post  Office  Department  chiefly 
State-  Supreme  Court  was  not  won  until  needs  at  its  head  is  a  responsible  public  man, 
some  time  after  Mr.  Wickersham  had  become  of  high  aims  and  of  capacity  for  busii 
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problems .  M  r .  B  urleson  ha  s 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
meets  problems  squarely  and 
who  grows  under  responsi- 
bilities and  difficulties.  He 
felt  himself  more  conversant 
with  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department ;  but  his 
present  position  requires  the 
varied  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs  that  his  long  Con- 
-sional  experience  has 
given  him.  The  new  admin- 
istration has  shown  no  dis- 
-ition  to  maintain  the 
i-office  organization  as  a 
political  machine. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Burle- 
son  was   prominent    in  the 
Wilson  campaign,  but  no  one 
has  for  a  moment  regarded 
him  in  the  light  of  a  patron- 
broker.    He  favors,  i 
principle,  the  placing  of  post- 
masters on  the  merit  bas 
while  very  properly  raising 
some  question    as    to  th 
eleventh-hour  orders  of  the 
outgoing  administration 
which  providi  of 

merit   for  incumbents   who 
had     been     appointed     for 
political  reasons  and  win 
factional    partisanship    had 
d   bo  inappropriate  last 
Mr.  Burleson  is  an 
llent  publi  r.  and 

rized  by  one  who  knows  him    father  was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  a 
well    as   "a   most  delightful    and  agreeable  Tennessee  judge,  a  Confederate  soldier,  and 

■-od  natured,  pleas-   in  hislasl  years  a  professor  in  the  University 

ant   man   to   i  ery  affable  in  conver-   of  rem  i  The  younger  McAdoo,  after 

ry  pronounced  in  his  views,  hard    leaving    the   university,    became   a    lawyer, 

••    but   not    \<»>  stubborn   to  see   found   himself  interested   in   transportation 

ith  an  industry  and  capacity   problems,  and  reconstructed  the  local  transit 

for  ;ht  to  make   him  a    good  '      ttanooga. 

•     •  He  came  to  New  York  as  a  young  lawyer 

in  I      years  later  he  had  entered  upon 

ini  in    nu  the  project  of  constructing  the  rapid  transit 

tu  nder  the  I ludson  w hit  li  u<»u  unite 

\\  illiam    (»     \1<  Ida  \itli  th<    \<  ■••   J<  I 

of  thi    I  .ut.itioii    suburb-  and  the  railway  terminal    at    Ho 

it      He   bol  en  and   I  I    :        His  chi  ;    in 

nd  from   trade  lay  In  onfi 

ndpotnl  ' h  and  enthusi 

.-•Id   in  i !  until  it  required  the 

'I  .iboni  Sy^.ooo.CK  ipital,     I  he 

that  he  o>  en  ai 

re  the  l< 
H        rid    political    I  d    in 
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necessary  franchises  in  two  States,  as  against  19th  of  March,  and  i>  at  the  height  of  his 

the  hostility  of  powerful  interests.  mental  and  physical  vigor.     He  is  the  mosl 

experienced  platform  speaker  in  the  country, 

m'adoo's  si  k\ •[«  es   Dp  two  states  and  in  recent  years  has  traveled  abroad  1 

tensively,  mi  that  the  more  general  affairs  of 

He  has  been  praised  a  good  deal;    hut  it  is  ail  nations    in  both  hemispheres  are  familiar 

literally  true  that  MeAdoo  went  out  against  to   him.     While   differing   very   much   from 

opposing   forces   with    the    line   courage   and  Senator    Root    in    mental    qualities,   and    in 

audacity  of  a  young  David  against  Goliath  opinions  about  our  own  domestic  problems, 

and  the  Philistine  host-.     Xew  York  is  not  he. is  like  this  distinguished  former  Secretary 

merely  indebted  to  MeAdoo  for  the  Hudson  of    State   in    his    habitual    attitude    of   mind 

tunnels.    Jt  is  also  indebted  to  him.  more  than  toward    world    conditions.     '1  hat    i-    to    say, 

to  an}-  one  else,  for  the  vast  project  of  new  he  stands  for  .peace  and  good  will  arrong  men, 

municipal   subways   that   the    Lnterborough  and  believes  in  an  American  policy  of  friend- 

and  Brooklyn  Rapid    Transit  Companies  will  liness  and  conciliation. 

operate,  contracts  for  which  have  just  now  How  he  will  be  disposed  to  deal  with  par- 
been  signed.  Hut  for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  ticular  problems  we  shall  not  try  to  gu 
MeAdoo  came  forward,  a  little  more  than  To  assume  that  bis  views  will  be  too  positive 
two  years  ago,  and  offered  to  build  the  "tri-  and  individual  for  thi  ry  eompro- 
borough"  route  that  the  public  service  com-  mises  that  must  be  accepted  if  the  cabinet 
missioners  of  Xew  York  had  projected,  the  IS  to  pull  together,  is  not  to  do  justice  either 
deadlocked  situation  would  have  not  been  to  his  temper  or  to  his  experience.  He  will 
broken.  The  [nterborough  from  that  mo-  not,  of  course,  compromise  upon  ultimate 
ment  realized  that  it  must  serve  the  public  points  of  conscientious  conviction;  but  to 
or  be  superseded.  suppose  that  he  wishes  or  means  to  dominate 
Mr.  McAdoo's  way  of  winning  public  is  without  warrant.  He  has  gone  into  the 
favor  is  to  render  public  service.  He  could  cabinet  to  help  the  administration  and  to 
probably  have  had  the  nomination  for  Gov-  serve  the  country, 
ernor  in  1010,  if   he   had    been    sufficiently 

free   from   other  obligations   to   accept.      He  Till    CABIN!  1     \s   "cONNEt  MM.    I  l\K-' 

has   no   kinship   with    the   private    money- 
making  manipulators  of  corporation  finance.       In     concluding     his     remarkable     article 

Nothing  in  his  career  in  Xew  York  commits  on    the    Cleveland    cabinet,    twenty    years 

him    unduly    to    Wall    Street   or    the    money  ago,    Mr.    Wilson  made  the  following  obser- 

power,    or    in    any    manner    disqualifies    him  vations: 

to  render  service  at    the    Treasury  from   the       Tnr  degrec  (l|-  ><.I,;lr,lti(M1  nmv  maintained  be- 

Standpoint  ol    the  country  as   a   whole.      It  tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 

will   be  remembered  that   Mr.    MeAdoo  had  government  cannot  long  be  preserved  without  verj 

taken    -real    interest    in    Woodrow    Wilson's  ^'"V^    fnconvenience    resulting.     Congress    and 

,.  ,  .    ,,  ,      .  ,  .  tlu-  rrisukiH    now  mat  with  one  anothn   alnioM 

candidacy,   and   that    during   the   campaign  Uke  separate  governments,  so  jealous  is  each  of  its 

he  was  joint  manager  with    Mr.    McCombs.  prerogatives.  .  .      \\  <    risk  every  degree  of  frfc- 

He  has  always  been  a  progressive  in  his  con-  >'<>»  and  disharmon)  rather  than  hazard  the  inde- 

victions,  and,  while  an  active  Democrat,  he  P"*1"*  9* .branches  of Ahe  government  wj*!**" 
.  .  .  .  .  hclplc^  witluuii  i-.ii'li  ixlitT.  What  we  need  is har- 
has  never  shown  any  ot  the  narrowness  Ol  momouSi  consistent,  responsible  part)  $overn- 
mere  partisanship.  He  will  unquestionably  ment,  instead  of  a  wide  dispersion  of  function  and 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  responsibility;  and  we  can  Ret  it  onlj  l>>  con- 
early  reform' of  the  banking  and  currency  !u""^  ,hl'  President  as  dosdj  ..-.rax  be  with 
.  .  .  f~°  •  In-  part)  in  (  ongn  I  In-  natural  connecting 
laws,  and  may  be  expected  to  promote  econ-  |i|)k  j„  l(l(.  cabinet. 

omy  and  efficiency  in  public  expenditure. 

It   would  seem  evident   that   the  author  ^n 

MR,    BRYAN'S    iim.mk    IS   SECR]  i  VKY  ,his   quotationj    now   fining   ^    Presidential 

01    STAT1  ..Mice,    has   -elected    a    cabinet    well    fitted    to 

Mr.  Bryan,  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  assist  him  in  his  executive  work,  to  administer 

cabinet  officers,  is  one  of  the  two  most  widely  the  departments,  and  to  act  in  as  dose  rela- 

known  public  men  of  the  United  State.-.,  and  tionship  with  Congress  as  our  existing  scheme 

it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  characterize  of  government  permits. 
him.     lb'  was  fifty  three  years  of  age  on  tlu-  Albi  ki  Shaw. 


-PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  WOMAN  WITH  A  ROSARY."  UY  PALL  CEZANNE 

(T:.  <t  the  exhibi- 

-.c  standi 
kept  hU  artistic  balarv 

L*nac  wu  called  a  reclus*  ind  died  at  Aix  in  1906) 

ART   REVOLUTIONISTS   ON    EXHIBI- 
TION   l\   AMERICA 


NO  r  •Jiil)iti<.u  ..I  art  baa  bo  inter 

ral  publii  a-  tbi 
modem  Europt  an  and  Ameri 
field    in   tl  th    R<  tfmenl 

Armory  In  New   \  I  ebruary 

17th   to   Man  h   15th      l  Iv    <>l<j<<  1    oi   the 
ion  <>i  \  ul|» 

in  l<rii.  i  tin<  1  i 

modern  |»r<*lu'  ■  to  familiarize  the 

|»iilili<  with  • 

■  t<»  iii'  olution 


grown  to  such  proportions  thai  they  <  a n  no 

■liol't   (|. 

iwncd  1  he  pasl      0  mu  1 
art .  to  iuliill  mir  intellei  111.1I  Me.  d      1    1  he 
in  of  the  ii'  1        da  full)  to 

understand  tin  worl  di  played  al  the  exhibi 
tion,  '.v  lii<  Ii  i    ui  terly  new  and 

,1  >l  to  t he  i'   1  Mini  "i  .1  Corol  01  •< 

,i|l  .    il    I  fol    '.in     In  ;•,.   I,.m  I. 

.1  little  v,  liih  in  the  hi  ton  ol  art,  ba<  I  to  I  he 
hen  M  !<  »n<  t,  1  and 

1  .ui  and 
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Mil    Pi  iRTK  \ll    OF  VINCENT  VAN    GOGH,  THE   GREAT 
Dl   re  II    MODI  RNIST 

(This  artist  was  one  of  the  |  lutionists, 

I   of  the  i  ritual  quality  in  nature.      He 

to  draw  ii  pret  the  Bible  to  working- 

■  whom  In   preached  the  gospel  in  his  youth.     The  m- 

red  hair,  the- 
1  he  pallid  skin,  boldly  and  loosely  brushed  in 
as  if  with  rapid,  nervous  strokes     depii  ts  tin-  emotional    I 

1  of  tin-  artist  who  desii 
paint    symbols  of  infinity.      He   was  born   in    1&S3  aul'   ''Ul' 
-■,.,' 

the  whole  Academic  school  for  a  wider  indi- 
vidual expression  in  (heart  of  painting.  They 
called  themselves  "Impressionists,"  and  de- 
sired a  more  vivid  interpretation  of  the  play 
of  light  and  shadow  upon  objects,  a  place  in 
the  house  of  art  for  the  fleeting  moods  and 
aspects  of  nature,  and  the  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  nature's  colors  rather  than  the  dull 
sombreness  of  the  studio-formula  of  the 
Academicians.  These  French  painters,  like 
that    other   greal    rebel    againsl    tradition, 

James  McNeill  Whistler,  were  accused  of 
having  produced  pictures  that  were  vague, 
bewildering  ami  outrageous    insults  to  the 

very  name  of  art.  Yet  s..  rapidly  does  time 
pas-  and  so  easil)  .ire  our  minds  adjusted  to 
new  comprehensions  of  beauty,  that  to-day 

the  once  despised  Impressionists  are  rever- 
enced as  masters;  they  have  become  the 
Academicians  and  beyond  them,  flowering 
from  the  greal  human  plant  whose  blossoms 
are   the   minds  of   men.   conies  ,,   -till    newer 

expression    of    art     an    expression    that    is 

i  as   was  the- old  art  when  fresh  to  our  vision 

singular,     laughable,     revolutionary,     and 

audacious 


The-  "Modernist"  artist  springs  from  the 
continent  from  Italy.  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  From  the  continent  the  revolt 
has  spread  to  England  and  into  certain 
studios  and  schools  on  this  sj<|e  of  the  water. 
The  participants  fall  naturally  into  "roups, 
which  differ  as  to  method,  but  agree  as  to  the 
end  t«>  be  gained  In  the  so-called  Modernist 
art,  which  is  the  opening  of  avenues  leading 
to  regions  where  there  is  more  actual  reality 
than  can  be  found  in  the  objective,  visible 
world.  They  seek  the  inner  meaning  behind 
the  bodily  form-  the  divine  essence-  in  nature. 

Among  the  groups  arc-  those  which  call 
themselves  "Post-Impressionist  "Futur- 
ists," "Fauves,"  "Pointillists,"  and  "Cub- 
ists." After  Manet  the  "father  of  Im- 
pressionism," came  the  "three  Titans"  .,i 
Post-Impressionism,  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and 

Van  Gogh.  Cezanne's  painting,  "The  Old 
Woman  with  the  Rosary,"  is  conceded  to  be 
the  masterpiece  of  the  French  section  of  the 
New  York  exhibition.  It  is  most  intimate 
and    tender    in    its    human    appeal.      In    the 


•KTK  \1  I      HV     il/  \\M 

hunilr  -hen    ridiculed    as   .: 

■ut  him. 

■ 

i  ") 
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cathedral  cities  ol  France  one  may  meet  many 
such  old  women  patiently  toiling  along  the 
dusty  roads  to  mass  on  Sunday.  This  artist 
was  the  boldest  of  the  revolutionists,  one  who 
departed  utterly  from  tradition  and  sought 
new  fields  of  expression,  but  he  remained 
sane  in  his  "  respect  for  his  design,  his  sur- 
faces and  his  mediums."  Gauguin,  the 
"great  barbarian."  learned  much  from  Cez- 
anne; but  that  artist  repudiated  him  as  a 
disciple,  and  Gauguin  in  turn  ridiculed  Van 
Gogh.  Gauguin  was  not  well  represented  at 
the  exhibition.  Much  of  his  best  work  was 
done  in  Tahiti,  where  he  went  to  paint  savage 
life  and  where  he  finally  died  in  1S03.  He 
in  the  pure>t  sense  a  decorative  painter 
as  shown  in  his  pastoral  painting,  "Faa 
Iheihe." 

Vincent  Van  Gogh,  whose  self-painted  por- 
trait is  reproduced  on  page  442  was  in  his 
youth  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  in  turn, — a 
man  with  tremendous  religious  conviction 
that  amounted  almost  to  mania.  His  great 
desire  in  life  at  that  period  was  to  interpret  the 
Iiible  to  working  men.  He  preached  Christ 
to  the  poor  of  London  and  in  his  attempt-  to 
explain  the  gospel  began  to  draw  in  chalk  on  a 
blackboard.     Afterward  he  studied  for  a  time 
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LA  MADRAS  ROUGE,  BY  HENRI  MATISSE 
(Matisse  belongs  to  the  "Fauves,"  who  are  revolution- 
ists against  the  Impressionists.  Some  of  his  work  resembles 
designs  for  Navajo  blankets.  His  field  is  a  side  channel  of 
art,  an  eddy  of  the  current,  that  pauses  to  render  in  pigment 
the  child's  point  of  view  and  the  vitality  of  primitive,  savage 
ition.  "Why.  my  little  boy  could  paint  that  picture," 
said  a  visitor  on  viewing  Matisse's  work  in  his  studio.     "I 

aim  to  see  life  ej  the  little  boy  sees  it,"  was  Matisse's 

with  Mauve  at  Antwerp,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
Van  Gogh  has  given  in  his  work  his 
eption  of  the  spiritual  quality  in  nature. 
He  became  insane  from  a  sunstroke  while 
painting  in  the  fields  of  Provence;  and  his 
last  work  was  done  within  the  walls  of  an 
asylum. 

He  realized  his  inability  to  accomplish  the 
high  task  to  which  he  had  sel  himself,  for  he 

wrote  toward  the  end  of  his  life:  "Had  1  the 
strength  to  go  on  I  should  have  dune  saints 
and  holy  women  from  nature  and  they  would 
have  seemed  of  another  age  with  liken< 
the  firsl  primitive  Christians.  The  emotion 
•y  would  be  to  I  will  wait." 

\       1 1  born  al  Groot  Zunderl .  I  lol 

land,    in     |  and    died    D)    B    Sell  inlli<  led 

I  he  intense  <  on<  enl  ral  ion  of 
ortrait,  the  bristling  n  d  hair,  th< 

the  pallid  boldly  and  I K 

hed  in  ih  rapid,  n<  rvou     tn 

dcpi<  1  the  emotioi  1  hal  ftnall)    hal 

l  the  mind  of  the  aiii  1  who  de  in  d  to 

II.  .in 

iboli  1."    a    genius 
hi  in  hi  and  .1  hurri<  an<  in 

hi    I  1 
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"LA  DANSE  A'  LA  SOURCE,"  BY   FRANCIS  P1CABIA 

(A  Modernist  who  paints  in  arrangements  of  geometrical  forms,  who  interprets  ideas  by  color  ma 
ire  mainly  cubical  in  form.     To  those  who  possess  like  vision,  :  .ivinR 

reality.      Look  closely  at  this  jumble  of  forms  and  it  will  resolve  into  two  .lancing  fi^fUi.  ined  hands 

and  uplifted  feet.     The  reproducti 

i  of  the  Model 


Tin-  men  of  the  "Futurist"  group  are  all 
young.  Not  one  of  them  is  over  thirty-five. 
They  Issued  a  manifesto  last  year  from  the 
stage  of  a  German  theater  signed  by  their  five 
Italian  leaders,  Boccioni,  Severini,  Russolo, 
Balla,  and  C'arra.  The  manifesto  announces 
that  the  Futurists  shall  scorn  imitation,  also 
harmony  and  good  taste,  that  all  restrictions 
are  to  be  east  to  the  winds,  and  the  whirlwind 
of  every-day  life  to  he  celebrated.  Further, 
that  complementary  colors  are  as  necessary 
to  painting  as  blank  verse  to  poetry;  that 
motion  and  light  destroy  the  concrete  aspect 
oi  objects;   thai  bodies  are  not  opaque  (the 

artist  of  the  future  will  have  vision  equal  to 

X-rays);  that  objects  in  movement  multiply 
themselves  'a  runaway  horse  has  not  four 
legs  hut  twentyt;  that  space  does  not  exist 
fa  wel  street  with  puddles  oi  water  reflecting 

the  lights  and  the  star>  i-  hollow  to  the  center 
of  the  earth).  So  much  for  their  manifesto. 
As   for   their   use  of  color,   they   paint    vivid 

colors  in  human  hm-  red,  yellow,  green, 
violet,  gold,  and  remind  us  that  Henner 
painted  green  flesh  the  reflection  oi  light 
falling  on  the  grass  on  a  cloudy  day  in  spring, 


upon  the  clear  pallor  of  a  ,Lrirl\  face.  Even 
their  shadows  are  more  brilliant  than  we  have 
dreamed  color  could  be  in  intense  light  They 
are  the  PragmatistS  of  art.  and  boldly  quote 
William  James  in  defense  of  their  theories: 
"Suppose,  for  example,  the  whole  universe  of 
material  things,  the  furniture  of  earth,  and 
the  choir  of  heaven  should  turn  out  t<>  he  a 
mere  surface-veil  of  Phenomena  hiding  and 
keeping  back  a  world  oi  genuine  realities. 
Such  a  supposition  is  foreign  to  neither  com- 
mon sense  nor  philosophy." 

These  Futurists  are  the  individualists  of 
art  gone  mad  as  it  were;  in  their  attempt  to 
make  painting  motion  like  music,  to  create 
dynamic  sensation.  While  their  great  imag- 
inative vision  makes  much  oi  their  work  in- 
teresting and  worth  attention,  they  need  some 
common  basis  oi  agreement  in  their  interpre 

tations.  a  common  language  that  will  make 
their  work  intelligible.  Al  present,  literary 
labels  are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
know  what  the  Futurist  is  driving  at. 
instance,  if  one  of  the  cult  were  to  attempt  to 
illustrate  Wordsworth'--  familiar  poem.  "The 
Daffodils,"  he  would  not     a-  a  realist  might) 
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NORTH  END  OF  THE  EXHIBITION.  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  MODERNIST  SCULPTURE 

a  much-:  ;any,  a  dancer,  by  Brancusi  (Constantin).     This 

freak  resembles  nothing  so  m<:  i;g  and  ha>  excited  much  derision  and  laughter.     Brancusi  lias  reduced  tin- 

rnent  of  the  conventional  ball'  -iplest  geometrical  term — thu  ascending  spiral,  expressed  in  the  portrait  Imst  by 

the  ovoid  head  with  exaggerated  eyes,  with  the  arms  twining  alx>ut  the  neck.    Watch  the  whirling  of  the  conventional  ballet 

dancer  and  you  will  find  the  geometrical  term  Brancusi  has  used  for  this  ; 


paint  the  actual  daffodils  or  perhaps  a  maiden 
standing  in  a  grassy  aisle  surrounded  with 
flowers,  either  of  which  would  give  some  clue- 
in  representation  to  the  subjecl  of  the  paint- 

I       I  uturi^t  would  paint  orange  stars 

lobbing  in  sky,  or  draw  longitudinal 

bru*h  strokes  of  vivid  gold  a<  rose  a  dull  gray 

oc    he    mitfht    paint    March 

bares  titillating  u|>on  pink  hearts  and  true- 

m-knots,    aO  according  to  his  individual 
phrasing  in  paint  of  a  poem  whit  h  ends 

'I  then  my  heart  *itli  pleasure  fills 
iffodili  " 

Tl  i  [mpresato  hief 

tbruptlv 

mother,  while  the  "  Point 
pure  pi  •lPI,'y  ''  '" 

and  |  to  represent  t  he  •.  ibration 

of  tl  I  In- 

both  . 
attr.n  live  and  as  often    iolenl  and  ol 

I 

I 

lb   aims 
at  tin-  i  hild'    point 

i  hild  and  to  draw  like 
\nrl  I  hild    but    .1 


man,  his  work  is  a  compromise  between  the 
naivete  of  childhood  and  the  sophistication  of 
maturity  that  shocks  by  its  crudity  and  disre- 
gard of  values.  Yet  Matisse  is  an  explorer; 
and  while  his  particular  art  cannot  be  the  art 
of  to-morrow,  it  may  be  a  step  in  the  light 
direction,  a  clearing  away  of  some  of  the  rub- 
bish thai  encumbers  the  road.     At  present il 

i-  a  side  <  h.innel  of  art .  an  eddy  of  the  current 
that   pauses  to  render  in  pigment   the  child's 

point  of  view  and  the  vitality  of  primitive, 
i   decoration. 
The   "Cubist"  school    follow   a   classical 
rhythm  of  pure  form,  their  so-called  '  rule  of 
the  i  ube"  w  hi<  h  interprel  -  i  heir  subje  i  •  in 
H  al  masse*  "i  <  olor  pla<  ed  in  juxta 
•  ion      I  rant  i     Pii  abia      work  al  i  ra<  ted 
attention  at  the  i  inhibition     <  me  ol  hi    pi< 

ii  reprodui  ed,  "La  I  >anse  a1  la 
Soui  Ai  in  i  glan<  e  ii  i    a  meaningli 

jumble  ol  pink  and  n  form  . 

but  ddenly  i«  olves 

ami. i<  ii.il    I)     i  mil 

d  of  blo<            olor,  but  reprodui  ing  w  ii  h 
fidelity   the   pi  hi    rcfle<  i « < I   u] 

dam  int.'  I >•  >•  j ii  \i  .it  I  hi    painl  il  'unit' 

the  l  the  1  >m  hamp  brol  h<  i 

'  lilbli  (1  a   |  .Ii  a 
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"THE  GIPSY."  BY  ROBERT  HENRI 
(Robert  Henri  is  the  recoi  in  the  0  .t  for 

tlir  •  unt."      This  p 

of  techniqui  .n 1. 1  tl 


in^  pattern  for  a  rug,  yet  the  catalogue  stated 
that  the  picture  represented  a  woman  walking 
downstairs  (Nu  descendant  nn  escalier).  l'he 
explanation  of  the  work  was  nol  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  it  was  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
lady.  Motion  multiplies  images;  there  were 
-i\  sections  of  the  figure  partly  superimposed 
upon  each  other.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
moving  picture  machine  to  telescope  the 
sections  together  a  single  figure  could  be  re- 
solved from  the  geometric  forms. 

Among  the  follower-  n\  the  Cubist  School 
are  Andre  Derain,  Georges  Braque,  Marcel 
Duchamp,  Picasso,  Eierbin,  Metzinger.  An- 
dre" I  >crain  asserts  that  he  doe-  not  attempt  to 
paint  the  beautiful,  but  whal  lie  thinks  about 
the  beautiful.  Paul  Picasso  i^  one  of  the 
most  gifted  ^i  their  number;  he  has  the 
audacity  of  a  gamin  combined  with  great 
mastery  of  technique.  The  "Exception- 
i-t-"  were  well  represented  by  Constantin 

Brain  u-i.      Hi-   portrait    of   Mile.    Pogany,   a 


dancer,  reduce-  the  movement  of  the  conven- 
tional ballet  to  it-  simplest  geometrical  form. 
an  ascending  spiral;  the  portrait  itself  closely 
resembles  an  egg,  an  ovoid  head  with  exagger- 
ated eyes  and  two  tenacledike  arm-  twining 
about  the  neck. 

Hut  these  ultra-Modernists  did  not  usurp 
the  entire  exhibition.  Among  the  younger 
men  whose  work  will  delight  the  lovers  of  the 
old  school-  i-  Augustus  John,  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  English  Impressionists.  He 
i-  said  to  have  learned  much  from  Chavannes; 
but  he  is  not  archaic,  nor  does  his  work  have 

the  fiat  effect  o\  the  ureat  French  decorative 

painter.  He  has  great  freedom  of  Style,  a 
fresh,  living  color,  and  hi-  compositions  are 
rhythmically  beautiful.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
Impressionists  whose  work  is  never  awkward 
nor  Ugly.  There  was  a  notable  prc|M>nder- 
ance  ^i  French  work  at  the  exhibition,  but 

tliat  i-  explained  by  the  fact  that  France  has 
in  modern  time-  displayed  the  mo-l  vital  art 
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impulse  and  spiritual  lead- 
ership in  art  of  any  country. 
She  has  been  called  the 
"hub  of  the  wheel  of  art." 
There  were  canvases  from 
Degas,  Courbet.  Daumier, 
Bonnard.  Chavanne,  Mau- 
quin,  Renoir,  and  Maurice 
Denys.  whose  particular 
subject  is  mothers  and  chil- 
dren and  young  folk,  family 
life  and  love.  Side  by  side 
with  French  masters  were 
hung  paintings  by  Henri 
Rousseau,  an  official  in  the 
custom  house,  who  paints, 
without  much  technical 
skill,  strange  beasts  in  com- 
bat in  tropical  fort 
gigantic  trees,  and  myotic 
allegori- 

An  entire  room  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  given  up  to  the 
work  of  Odilon  Redon,  who 
nuch  in  common  with 
l    and    Delacroix   and 
who  seems  a  rather  le>-  tal- 
ented and  less  complex  Gus- 
tave   Moteau.     Redo: 
Mon-au      i- 
esthetic  symbolist  who  i-  a 
ter   of   the   quality  <>f 
hi-  medium,  be  it    'etching 
or  pattel    or    paint.'"     Hi- 
subjects    are    often    drawn 
from  mythology,  to  wit  hi- 
Phaeton,  is,     and 

Chariot    of    Apollo.      He 
paint-    flower-    with    rare 
fidelity  to  nature,  with  bril- 
liant   coloring    and    g 
transparent        I  I 

4  the 

i  i*»t  <»f  red  geranium.   Ridei         J.    Mowbray   Clarke   was   repre 
be  worl  ol   Arthur    ented   by  Iso  a   bronze.     \ 

ildi   Hassam,  Wall  Kuhn,  Robert    particular!)         .    piece  of  modeling  was  the 
Henri   G  Lul      I    Uden  Weir,  William   i  rib)   Arthur Le< 

J.  Glatken.s,  (  i,  rnard,   J  *  *  I »  rnard  contributed  five  small  marbles. 

B(  and    Barnard  i    a  Modernisl  in  that  he  interpn  i 

Roberl  Chanler  ttood  oul  with  the  h   emotion  through  the  medium  ol  marble,  but 

of   .  i|>.     kolwrt   llrnri  i    the  h-.idi  r   ill.     pint  and  form  ol  lii    .hi  i    e    entially 

of  the  i  ,.,l  iii   \.  .■.    \        I  odinheha   infused  new  vital 

and  fit    hard    and    loi  the   it)   into  thi    l  rhythm  ol    form.     T\\<> 

:    t<,    i in-    mi  1 1  i    paint  •  U  rhe  Cir< 

\  and      V  Polo  (  ere  highl)  original 

ind  In-  :  in  il  tment.     \li|(  ii  \\  •  ii  i    lnliiii  <|  .i 

in  i he  I. ii lemburg    ] -- - r t r.iii  that  •  i    uti  ii i 

tit    |Niinting      '  hildi     1 1  \'u 

in      i  i  ,ii,| 


"THE  BIRTH."  BY  GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD 

ii»  Hum  ■  I 

I  l<    h.i  .  ml 
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PORCUPINE  SCREEN   (IN  BLUE.  Sll  VER  AND  WHITE*  BY  ROBERT  HI ANLER 

(One  of  tin-  • 

,thinhisd(  dintheu  gmcnt.    1 

ick  and  dried  thoroughly;   then  th< 

a 

in  his  mind  :is  In 


violet-greys   revealed    thi-   artist's   peculiar 
coloring  at  it-  best. 

\  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  sec- 
tion was  a  collection  of  screens  by  Robert 
( Ihanler,  whose  work  shows  originality  both  in 
design  and  in  tin-  use  of  pigment.  The 
"Leopard  and  Deer"  screen  resembles  a 
rdsley  drawing  in  it-  mastery  of  the 
grotesque;  the  "Porcupine  Screen,"  on  this 
page,  is  a  symphony  of  dull  blues,  silver  and 
white:  another  reveals  a  scene  of  tropical 
deep-sea  splendor,  corals,  devil  fish  and  the 
beady  phosphorescence  of  trailing  sea  weed. 

ll   some  ^i   the   new    arl    fail-  it    i-   for   the 

reason  thai  John  Quinn  has  given,  "thai  it  i- 


lacking  in  intellect  and  there  can  he  no  per- 
manently satisfactory  substitute  for  brains." 
While  it  i-  a  fine  work  to  preserve  the  art  o\ 
bygone  ages  for  future  generations,  it  i-  even 
more  praiseworthy  to  appreciate  and  encour- 
age the  art  that  i-  of  the  present     By  our 

loyalty  to  living  art.  we  measure  the  ratio  of 
our  artistic  progression  as  a  nation.  We  must 
continue  to  look  upon  the  "young  vision 
in  matters  of  art  with  indulgence,  for  who 
can  tell  when  the  pattern  of  life  shall 
Change.  Every  generation  has  a  rhythm  of 
it-  own  arl  and  the  succeeding  generations 
will  break  up  thi-  rhythm  and  form  anothl 
Mirelv    ,i-    .me    follows   a_ 


THE  KIND  OF  ROADS  THE  NEW  SOUTH  IS  BUILDING.— VIEW  IN  LAUDERDALE  COUNTY.  MISS. 

THE   NEW  SPIRIT   IN   SOUTHERN 

FARMING 

Some  of  thi    Fa<  tors  That  Ark  Helping  to  Recast 
Rural  Lifj    in    i  me  Soi  i  h 

in'  E.   I..  MILLER 


HPO  the  I..  -eaman  A.  knapp  and  the 

-*•  native  farm  'ration  work  he 

ducted  much  of  the 
spirr  ithera  agriculture   i-  due     I)r. 

knapp  4  only  organizer,  but 

alv>  He  put   hi-  nun  to 

•  h  teal  hing  and 

■  rating  better  methods  of  cultivation, 

»n,  and  fertilization;  he  organized 

tin-  b  the  rn>  ii  GuDS 

and  .   try  for  big  yiel< 

luntry  know  just  w  hit 
impUahed. 

| 

■  the 
ith    their 

and 

•  d 
I'       doubtful  if 
don<-  ilization  ot  the 

■  utrv 


at  large  as  baa  this  farm  demonstration  work. 

It  has  brought  thi-  same  realization  to  thou- 
sands of  Southern  farmer-  also,  and  has  given 
them  an  entirely  new  conception  of  their 
tion  and  their  calling.  And  thi-  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  possibilities  and  the  rewards 
ot  fanning  i-  just  a-  potent  a  factor  in  the 

iking   of   Southern    rural    life    a-    i-    the 

knowledge  of  better  method-  of  doing  farm 
work. 

Southern  farmers,  and  the  whole  country, 
are  beginnii  i  e  t  hat  t  he  small  avei 

yield  •  ii  hern  staple  i  rops  arc  not  n< 

ind  permanent .  but  are  only  the  re  till  - 

of  poor  'in  ion  , 

i  with  it 

i  ui\  i<  tion  that   the  md  hod    and  pra< 

mu  i   be  <  hanged       I  he 

South  owes  a  debt  ol  gratitudi  to  I  u    Knapp 

and    ■  it    oi,I\  ,i    tli.  \ 

.<  < ompli  h«d  but  i  t hat  i hej 

told    foil       aboul    i'         \    lit'  Ic    in  [tit.it  1011    i  . 
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worth    more    sometimes    in    accomplishing  a  small  one.     Here  arc  the-  figures  for  three 

things  than  is  a  lot  of  knowledge.  years:     The  crop  of  1907,  11,107,179  bales, 

And   Southern   farmers  arc   beginning  to  was  worth  $613,630,000;    the  crop  of  1908, 

accomplish  things.     Better  farming  is  being  13,241,799   bales,   was  worth   S5SS.S10.000; 

done  each  year.     The  following  statistics  of  the  crop  of  1909,  10,004.040.  bales  was  worth 

the  average  corn  yields  in  the  Southern  Stati  >o,ooo. 

show  what  is  resulting  with  this  one  crop:  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.    The 

[890    1900  farmers  depended    upon   cotton,   and   when 

to        to  there  was  a  big  cotton  crop  the  buyers,  know- 

[899     1909     1910     1911     1912  ing  that  they  would  have  in  any  case  an 

Virginia                   19   1     22  7     255     240     240  abundant    supply,    simply    took    the    cotton 

g&82$2     tl    It!'    SI    \l.i    !?:>ff««ifor?leinthefan,asmuchrfithad 

Georgia       ...       mi     11.5     14  5     16.0     13  8  t()  ,K'-  at   l,Klr  own  pnees.      I  he  producer 

Alabama                  12  8      i ;,  5     18  0     [8  <>     17  2  was    helpless.      He    had    raised    the    cotton. 

Mississippi           15  0    15  2    20.5    19.0    [8  3  but  it  largely  belonged  to  the  supply  mer- 

Louisiana              [6.3    175    *3-6    18.5    18.0  chant  or  the  banker. 

Arkansas                 1S.2     ih  7     240     20  s     20.4  ....  .            ,.  .           ...             .. 

Tennessee             220    23.0    25.9    26.8    2U  $  lius  condition  still  prevails  to  a  gn 

tent.     Even  this  year  there  will  be  organi/.a- 

The  gains  shown  here  may  not  seem  large,  tion  and  speech-making  and  great  gather 

but  they  go  to  show  that  the  average  farmer  to  limit  the  cotton  acreage. 

in  the  South  is  becoming  a   better  farmer.  Such  efforts  in  the  past  have  probably  not 

Last  year  was  a  very  unfavorable  year  lor  been  entirely  valueless;  but  that  they  should 

corn  in  most  parts  of  the  South,  and   this  be  considered   accessary  at    all    is  sufficient 

accounts  for  the  slight  decrease  shown.  proof  of  the  essential  wrongness  of  the  whole 

system  of  farming. 

This  fact  Southern  farmers  are  coming  t<> 
Of  course,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  see.  No  one  nowadays  talks  about  inert 
all  this  progress  to  the  demonstration  work,  ing  the  total  cotton  crop.  Indeed,  some  have 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Southern  farmers 
methods  or  principles  taught  by  the  demon-  know  enough  about  growing  cotton.  This  is 
stratum  agents.  They  merely  went  on  the  ridiculous,  for  it  takes  fully  three  tinn 
average  farmer's  land  and  convinced  him  of  much  land  as  it  should  to  grow  the  number  of 
the  practicability  of  what  the  experiment  bales  produced  in  any  one  year.  Thinking 
stations,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  men  all  over  the  South  realize,  however,  that 
farm  papers  had  been  teaching,  and  what  the  this  will  continue  to  be  true  until  the  South 
best  farmers  had  been  doing  for  a  long  time,  changes  from  a  cotton-farming  set  tion  to  a 
This  was  a  great  work  and  one  that  is  bound  general-farming  and  livestock  section. 
to  produce  even  greater  results  in  future  years;  Hie  new  spirit  of  Southern  farming  is  not 
but  without  the  work  of  the  other  agencies  so  much  the  spirit  of  reform  as  the  spirit  of 
mentioned  no  such  successes  could  have  been  revolution:  and  the  revolution  is  even  now- 
achieved  by  the  demonstration  work.  taking  plan  . 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  various  It  is.  to  he  sure,  taking  place  s()  gradually 
workers  for  better  farming  are  engaged  simply  that  the  actual  change  is  really  a  pr< 
in  an  attempt  to  help  the  farmer  do  his  work  evolution;   and  one  which  requires  an  ohscrv- 
better.      Better  plowing,    bitter   cultivation,  ant  eye  to  notice  at  all.     Hut  the  spirit  that 
better  methods  of  seed  selection,  better  tools  inspires  and  directs  the  slow  evolution  from 
and  equipment     all  these  are  of  importance,  one  system  of  farming  to  another  is  a  radical 
of  course;    but    the  essential    feature  of  the  spirit  which  has  dared  t<>  cut  loose  from  the 
new  agriculture  in  the  South  is  the  increasing  <>ld  ideas  and  establish  for  itself  ideals  un- 
realization  of  tin-  fact  that  the  whole  system  dreamed  of  by  past  generations. 
of  Southern  agriculture  has  been  founded  on  \  single-crop  system  of  farming  has  never 
a  false  ideal.  \ct  failed  to  result  in  depleted  soiU.  and  de- 
Southern  farming  has  been  based,  as  a  rule,  plcted  soils  always  mean  poor  farmers.      This 
on  the  sale  of  a  single  "money"  crop.     Low  the  great  body  of  Southern  fanners  are  coming 
cotton  prices  have  meant   poverty  to  cotton  at  length  to  s 
farmers.      Tow  prices  for  peanuts  and  tobacco 
have  spelt   hard   times  in  the  peanut  and  to- 
bacco regions.     A  big  cotton  crop  brings,  not  Many  tacts  could  be  given  to  show  the  new 
only  less  profit,  but  actually  less  money  than  interest  Southern  farmers  are  taking  in  live- 
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stock  and  livestock  farming,  and  also  much 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Cotton  Belt  is 
naturally  a  livestock  country. 

With  its  long  growing  season  and  abund- 
ance of  feed  crops,  the  South  should  be  able 
to  grow  the  beef  and  butter,  the  bacon  and 
lard  it  now  buys,  for  just  as  little  as  any  other 
section  can  produce  them.  And  it  can  do 
this  very  thing. 

Here  is  some  of  the  testimony  as  it  relates 
to  pork  production:  Carefully  conducted 
experiments  at  the  Alabama  Experiment  Sta- 
tion show  that  an  acre  of  soy  beans  will  pro- 
duce pork  worth  from  S25.84  to  S39.13. 
-  fed  on  corn  and  soy  bean  pasture  made 
gains  which  cost  from  S2.59  to  S3. 36  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  charging  everything  against 
them.  These  results  represent  the  work  of 
three  years.  In  Louisiana  an  acre  of  sweet 
potatoes  produced  pork  worth  $73.50.  Farm- 
•  rs  'ho  have  kept  close  account  of  the 
of  their  pork  report  this  cost  as  low.  in  nu- 
merous instances,  as  2 '  _>  to  jj  $  cents  a  pound. 
Of  course,  the  average  farmer  does  not  pro- 
duce pork  this  cheaply.  These  men  utili/.ed 
to  the  full  extent  the  pasture  crops — cow- 
y    bean--.  potatoes,    peanuts. 

etc.. — which  the  pigs  could  harvest  for  them- 
selvt  1       what  other  -ection  can  ]>ork  be 

pnxluced  at  a-  -mall  OMt  to  the  farmer'-' 
The  Southern  farmer  has  in  the  past  failed 
t  a-  much  on  the  average  for  hi-  work  as 
ha-  the  farmer  in  the  North  or  West,  not  only 
Of  -mailer  yield-,  hut  because  he  has 
used  r  in  his  farm  work,  depended 

more  u\xm  human  labor,  and  so  cultivated 
few  .  ■  d  and  harvested  hi-  crops 

lhi-  (  ondition  i-  rapidly 
changing.     I  figure-  -how  that  in   the 

|x-riod   from    1000   to    [OIO   the   amount    and 
value  of  farm  equipment   in   the  Southern 
I  as  follow        5o  ith  Atlantic 
Virgini         \  '    irolin.i.     South 

1        Una,     I  Florida     land.      [55.8 

farm 
htnery  in.  lud- 

•  .i  1 1  li 
\ .  ■  .  ■    ■    \  1 
wppi  1  land, 

buildii 

70.8 

•1  the  i;  in  the  three 

1  I         '.'1.1   .oid    lllinoi         I. nid. 

building 

M 


A    VIRGINIA    CORN    CM  I?    BOTT    AND    HIS    CROP 

Pennsylvania, — make  an  even  poorer  showing 
compared  with  the  South,  as  follows:  Land, 
ig.S  per  cent;  building-,  31.2  per  cent.; 
machinery,  30.7  per  cent.;  livestock,  38.4  per 
1  ent. 

More  convincing  evidence  of  the  South's 
progress  along  agricultural  lines  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

This  increase  in  farm  equipment  may  not 
seem  at  first  thought  to  have  much  bearing 
upon  the  change  from  market-crop  farming 
to  livestock  farming,  hut  when  it  i>  analyzed 
the  relation  will  be  evident.  The  singlc- 
crop  cotton  or  tobacco  farmer  can  gel  along 
with  very  crude  equipment  "a  nigger,  a 
mule,  and  a  Dixie  plow"  used  to  he  the  rule; 
but  when  a  farmer  raisi  i  and  grain  and 

keeps  more  Livesto<  k  he  needs  more  machinery 

and  more    expensive  machinery. 

Of  course,  better  equipment   i-  being  ob- 
tained lor  the  cotton  field  ami  the  tobacco 
field;   but  this  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
equipment  for  farming     which  i    also  an  in- 
.    In  tin    ability   to  farm     i^  part   and 
•  I  of  th.    movement   toward  .1   ral ional 
■  -I  1  rop  rotal ion  and    i"<  I.  feedii 
I  .  •  ■   .    amph  "i  1  In-  advan<  1   ■  *i 

th<-  diversified  I  and  thai  i    1  he 

cradii  ation  woi  1.. 
I  li<  cattli  ticl     Ma  ■■.//.</»/«.  annttiatu     1   the 

1  1  he  dreaded    I  1         or  cattle  fi 
.vln«  li  h  1  I Iraru  e 

mil  ll  I  In      |i 

'  In      <:  il  I  le 
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used  to  the  ticks,  have  been  enormous  and 

the  man  who  has  brought  cattle  from  tick- 
free-  territory  into  infested  territory  has  clone- 
so  at  the  risk  of  losing  them.  Just  to-day  on 
my  desk  was  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  told 
of  buying  a  blooded  heifer,  and  receiving  a 
note  from  the  seller;  "If  you  are  going  to 
put  her  out  among  ticky  cattle,  kill  her  at 
once. 

Equally  great  has  been  the  loss  to  the  farm- 
ers from  the  lower  price  received  for  cattle 
from  tick-infested  territory.  Such  cattle 
even  if  of  good  quality,  as  they  usually  are 
not — can  be  sold  only  for  immediate  slaugh- 
ter  when  sent  above  the  quarantine  line,  and 
require  special  cars,  yards,  and  handling 
precautions.  All  this,  of  course-,  means  a 
smaller  price  for  them.  In  any  section  of  the 
South  where  the  eradication  work  is  going  on, 
cattle  above  the  quarantine  line  are  worth 
more  than  those  of  the  same  grade  below  it. 

The  way  Southern  farmers  are  getting  rid 
of  the  cattle  tick  is  an  inspiration  to  one  in- 
terested in  better  farming.  Since  the  work 
began  an  area  of  more  than  1X7,000  square 
miles  has  been  freed  and  the  interest  in  the 
work  is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Federal  government  is  cooperating  in 
this  work  with  the  States,  the  communities, 
and  individuals,  but  in  many  cases  the  farmers 
themselves  are  shouldering  the  whole  burden. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  a  gentleman  in  Louisiana: 

A  greal  deal  of  work  is  being  done  in  a  number 
of  parishes  l>\  private  capital  and  public  subscrip- 
tion, which,  not  being  made  public,  the  State  gets 
no  credit  for  (in  official  reports).  Washington 
Parish,  without  State  aid,  has  constructed  five 
dipping  vats  and  others  an-  to  follow  right  along. 

The  passing  of  the  cattle  tick  means  more 
and  better  cattle  and  better  prices  for  them; 
and  the  work  of  eradication  is  a  profitable 
work  for  any  quarantined  community  to  en- 
gage in.  The  old  agricultural  South,  trust- 
ing to  cotton  for  its  salvation,  would,  how- 
ever, never  have  put  forth  the  effort  or 
borne  the  expense  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
work  that  appeals  only  to  the  men  or  the 
community  with  the  new  farming  ideal 
the  ideal  of  llocks  and  herds  and  pastures 
and  silos  as  well  as  of  snowy  tic-Ids  and  happy 
negro  picker.--. 

IV 

Bui  it  is  not  only  in  better  farming  methods 
and  in  a  new  ideal  of  a  system  of  agriculture 
that  the  new  spirit  of  the  Southern  farmer 
is    making    itself    manifest.      There    are-    two 

other  notable  developments  of  the  time-  of 


almost  equal  importance-  with  the  steady  and 
conscious  change  from  one-  system  of  farming 
to  another.  That  these  developments  are 
mentioned  hrielly  is  not  because  they  lack 
importance  in  the  life  of  to-day  or  promise 
for  the  life  of  to-morrow. 

The  1 1 r- 1  of  these  developments  is  the 
growth  of  the  cooperative  spirit  among  the 
farmers.  There  have  been  many  attempt-  to 
unite  farmers  for  business  and  political  ends 
as  other  c  lasses  have  largely  been  united,  but 
most  of  these  efforts  have  accomplished  little. 
Usually  they  have  failed  because  of  unwise 
leaders  or  impossible  aims.  From  all  these 
failures,  however,  the  more  thoughtful  farm- 
ers have  learned  lessons  of  real  value,  and 
cooperation  among  Southern  farmer-  wa> 
never  as  general  or  as  effective-  as  it  i-  to-day. 

Notable  roults  have  been  obtained  along 

some  lines  by  the  Farmers'  Union  and  other 
organizations;  and  even  where  these  organi- 
zations have  failed,  they  have  often  left 
among  the  farmers  a  new  idea  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  one  another  and  of  the  prac- 
tical advantages  closer  cooperation  would 
bring.  The  big  problem  of  marketing  farm 
products  to  advantage  has  been  the  one  the 
big  organizations  have  tried,  and  are  trying 
hardest  to  solve.  There  has  been,  of  course, 
much  wild  talk,  and  many  impracticable- 
theories  have  been  advanced  by  self-appointed 
leaders;  but  the  day  has  passed  when  the 
farmers,  especially  the  long-oppressed  cotton 
and  tobacco  farmers,  will  be  content  to  h-t 
their  products  go  at  prices  which  they  have 
had  no  part  in  fixing. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  do  fix 
prices;  but  when  the  demand  can  be  con- 
trolled by  ijreal  combinations  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  men  who  produce  the 
supply  to  make  no  effort  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  The  farmer  is  not  getting  a  square 
deal  when  he  come-  to  -ell  hi-  product-  and 
he  now  realizes  that  fact.  The  actual  ,u  com- 
plishments  of  the  efforts  for  better  marketing 
facilities  and  method-  may  not  be  -real,  as 
yet;  bul  some  progress  i-  being  made,  and 
farmer-  are  coming  to  study  the  problem  in  a 
cool,  dispassionate  manner,  taking  the-ir  own 
share-  of  the  blame  for  the-  present  unscientific 
system  and  setting  themselve-  to  the  hr-t 
ta-k  that  of  having  a  product  oi  standard 
quality  to  offer. 

This  extract    from   an    addre-s    to  a   plant 

breeders'  association  by  the  president  o\  the 
South   Carolina  Farmers'  Union  i-  a  good 

example  of  the  ne-w  spirit : 

When  eat  li  farmer  has  his  type,  the  cooperative 
marketing  "t  the  products  ot  the  farms  of  a  m 
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TICK  ERADICATION  WORK  IN  TENNESSEE 
(Territory  below  dotted  lint-  infested  in  1008;  shaded  area  infested  in  1912) 

borhood  is  almost  prohibited,  certainly  seriously  Above  all,  he  is  more  mtcre>ted  than  ever  be- 
m.iuucd.  hoover  w.llm.,  or  emhuMaM,.  tin- tarn,-  f()ri.  ju  lhe  C(klcali()n  ()f  hi>  children.  I  am 
ers 01  tli.ii  neighborhood  may  he  to  organize  and  ,  ,  .  .  .  . 
cooperate.  All  because  there  are  too  many  types,  thoroughly  confident  that  no  people  in  Amer- 
.md  not  enough  of  any  one  kind  to  find  the  mar-  icu  are  making  greater  efforts  to  provide  their 
ket  in  which  it  is  in  demand.  I  feel  sure  our  every-  children  with  fair  educational  opportunities 
day  City  markets  would  he  much  more  satisfactor-  than  ^  t,K.  farmcrs  of  the  South  who  haV(. 
llv  served  if  we  could  persuade  our  farmers  to  ,  ,  ,  -  ,  . 
standardize  their  crops  and  Mock;  and  that  it  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  new  spirit  of 
would   be   much   easier   to   establish   economical  progress. 

selling  agencies  than  it   is  now.    And  when  it  Not  long  since  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 

comes  to  .shipping  produce,  this  is  essential.  ]ina  mct  an(,  saj(1  what  t,u>y  lh()Ut,h.  t]K.  StaU. 

The  cooperation  that  is  accomplishing  most  should  do  for  the  schools.    A  little  later  the 

just    now,  however,  is    the   cooperation    in  Farmers'  Union  met  and  their  platform  was 

things  of  local  interest,  in  drainage  districts  far   in   advance   of   that   the   teachers    had 

and  local  school  taxes,  in  the  purchase  of  framed.     These  demands,  including  compul- 

machinery  and  fertilizers  and  breeding  stock,  sory  education  and  a  six-months'  school  term 

in  similar  work  which  isof  purely  local  interest,  for  every  country  child,  were  complied  with. 

The  farmer  is  not  losing  his  individuality  too,  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  did   not 

hut  he  is  losing  his  exclusiveness,  and  learning  know  how  well  the  farmers  were  organized 

the  great  lesson  of  class  cooperation  in  deal-  or  how  much  in  earnest  they  were.     These 

ing  with  other  classes  and  of  neighborhood  same  North  Carolina  farmers  have  in  the  last 

cooperation  in  matters  that  touch  Ins  own  two  decades  almost  built  up  a  system  of  pub- 

and  his  neighbors'  interests.  lie  education,  and  they  have  done  it  chiefly 

The  second  development  of  the  new  time  and  by  self-voted  local  taxi 
spirit  in  Southern  agriculture  is  the  increasing  The  poor  showing  the  South  now  makes 
appreciation  of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  in  educational  comparisons  is  known  to  all. 
The  farmer  of  to-day  wants  a  house  with  What  all  do  not  know  is  the  progress  that  i> 
running  water  and  a  bathroom  in  it;  he  de-  being  made  each  year,  and  the  increasing 
sires  a  good  road  to  drive  over  when  he  leaves  interest  of  the  farming  district-.  This  in- 
home;  he  has  come  to  regard  the  telephone  as  creasing  interest  in  the  education  of  the  chil- 
a  necessity;  of  ten  he  lights  his  house  with  acety-  dren  should  of  itself  be  evidence  that  a  new 


lene  or  electricity;   he  is 

use  of   paint    and    more 
appreciative  of  grass  and 

trees  and  flow 
ers  about    his 

home. 


more  liberal  in   his    spirit  is  quickening  the  rural  South. 
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CONSUMERS'   COOPERATION,— THE 
NEW    MASS    MOVEMENT 

BY   ALBERT  SONNK  llsi  \ 
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or  salaries.  The  humblest  navvy  knows  that 
a  loaf  of  bread  would  be  cheap  t<>  bun  .it 
twenty-five  cents  if  be  were  earning  six  dol- 
i  day,  while  five  <  enl  -  a  I<m!'  i-  dear  al  Ins 
present  dollar-a  day  wagi 

I  01  iiur\  the  •  irkei    ha> e 

i  he  remed)  i  bat  teemed  to  t  hem 

the  inn  i  obvio  trade  union- 

Bui  while  trade  unionism  ha    taughl 

tin-in  the  po  •  iii  ion,  i  he)  an  In 

"■i  i  t li.ii  in  ii     main  objei  i  it  is 
hi  abje<  t  failure.      I  he  rcsorl  to  ler- 

rkci 
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PRICI.S    ADVAM  I     WITH    WAG!  5 

What  has  deceived  trade  unionists  so  long 
has  been  their  supposition  thai  a  dollar  was 
always  a  dollar;  th.it  its  purchasing  value 
was  always  the  same.  And  in  dollars  the 
standard  of  wages  has  risen,  especially  in  the 
organized  trade-. 

When  the  coal  strike,  ten  years  ago,  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  striking  coal  miners,  all 
organized  labor  rejoiced.  Then  the  price  of 
coal  rose  quietly  and  has  remained  high  ever 
since.  That  was  one  big  object  lesson.  An- 
other was  the  Lawrence  strike;  the  -trikers 
gained  their  io-per  cent,  increase.  Simulta- 
neously wholesale  dealers  in  cotton  goods  in 
New  York  began  announcing  10,  15,  and  even 
20  per  cent,  increases  in  their  prices.  So  the 
disillusioning  goes  on;  intelligent  working- 
men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  whether 
they  win  or  lose  their  strikes  all  costs  and 
losses  and  a  slight  margin  over  are  charged 
up  to  the  consuming  public,  and  they  belong 
to  that  part  of  the  consuming  public  which 
can  least  afford  to  pay  higher  prices. 

Then  comes  the  Socialist  and  gathers  in  his 
converts.  But  however  logical  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Socialist  may  seem,  he  himself 
states  that  that  part  of  his  program  which 
really  means  something  cannot  be  put  into 
effect  until  a  majority  of  the  nation's  elec- 
torate has  been  won  over  to  Socialism  as  a 
theory.  Unfortunately  the  vast  majority 
either  cannot  grasp  an  abstract  theory  or  they 
are  too  full  of  their  own  troubles  to  worry 
about  posterity  Socialism  can  promise 
neither  immediate  action  nor  immediate  relief. 

I  have,  of  course,  presented  only  the  situa- 
tion in  this  country.  Abroad,  where  the  evils 
of  our  present  industrial  system  have  devel- 
oped further  than  here,  the  masses  have  pro- 
gressed further  in  their  search  for  remedies. 
They  have  gone  through  all  our  experiences 
and  are  now  entering  a  new  field  of  experi- 
ment, new  at  least  in  its  recent  develop- 
ment, but  so  infinite  in  its  scope  and  its 
future  possibilities  that  what  is  now  being 
accomplished  reads  almost  like  one  of  II.  G. 
Wells'  earlier  romances.  We  have  SO  far 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  older  coun- 
tries; that  we  shall  follow  them  into  this  new 
field  is  inc\  [table. 

si  1  1    GOV!  RNING   WORKSHOPS 

There   are   many   who   still    remember   the 

self-governing  workshops  of  twenty-five  and 

thirty  yean  ago,      small   factories  that    were 
owned  and  Controlled  by  the  men  employed 


within  them,  sharing  with  one  another  in  the 
profits  a-  well  as  in  the  responsibilities. 
Among  the  best  illustrations  of  this  peculiar 
system  of  industrial  organization  were  the 
cooperative  cooperage  shops  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  supplying  barrels  to  the  Hour 
mills.  At  that  time  many  of  the  advocates 
of  the  system  believed  that  here  was  the 
germ  from  which  would  spring  a  new  social 
order,  that  the  industries  of  the  future  would 
be  based  on  this  plan. 

Hut  very  few  of  these  self-governing  work- 
shops now  exist,  except  in  industries  where 
hand  labor  is  still  a  large  part  of  the  pr< 
of  manufacture,  as  in  cigar-making.  New 
inventions  in  machinery,  leading  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  industries  and  the  reduction  of 
skilled  labor  have  made  such  shops  impossible. 
From  the  failure  of  these  enterprises  arose  the 
general  impression  that  cooperative  produc- 
tion had  failed  and  was  not  adapted  to  con- 
ditions in  this  country. 

The  appearance  of  these  shops  in  America 
was  only  the  result  of  a  much  earlier  move- 
ment in  Europe  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
theory  on  which  it  had  been  founded  in  Eng- 
land had  been  expounded  since  the  early  part 
of  the  century  by  a  group  of  brilliant  profes- 
sional men,  calling  themselves  Christian 
Socialists,  among  whom  were  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Yansittart  Xeale,  Thomas  Hughes  and 
G.  J.  Holyoake.  all  disciples  of  Robert  Owen. 

At  that  time  England  was  troubled  with 
very  much  the  same  problems  that  are  worry- 
ing us  now;  the  agitation  that  resulted  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  only  one  mani- 
festation. From  above  came  the  same  flood 
of  suggested  remedies.  Hut.  just  as  hen-,  the 
workers  put  their  faith  in  trade  unionism  and. 
later,  took  up  political  action. 

I  \(,i  wn's  COOP!  k  \tr.  1    5T0R1  S 

But  there  was  a  third  line  oi  action  that 
developed  to  unusual  strength  there.  All 
oxer  the  country  the  working  people  organ- 
ized cooperative  societies  which  hoped  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  living  by  combining  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  membt 

Hut,  like  the  trade-union  method,  coopera- 
tion showed  one  inherent  weakness  the 
same  weakness,  in  fact,  though  from  tin- 
other  end  of  the  workingman's  purse.  The 
cooperative  stores  did  eliminate  the  prolits  of 
the  small  retailers  and  so  cheapen  tin'  0061  of 
living,  but  simultaneously  there  appeared  a 
tendency  among  the  big  middlemen  to  raise 
prices,  the  theory,  often  voiced  openly,  being 
that  "cooper. ttors  could  stand  the  incre. 
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The  dealers  and  the  manufacturers  supplying 
the  cooperative  stores  calmly  appropriated 
the  benefits  and  divided  them  among  them- 
selves, lea-ung  the  consumers  where  they 
stood  before. 

It  was  this  obvious  tendency  which  raised 
within  the  cooperative  movement  the  cry  for 
i-a  cooperative  source  of  supply."  And  in 
response  to  that  demand  the  Christian  Social- 
ists offered  their  idea  of  cooperative  produc- 
tion.— the  self-governing  workshops,  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  communist  theories  of 
Robert  Owen  and  the  Fourierist  experiments 
in  France. 

At  that  time  the  tendency  toward  indus- 
trial centralization  was  not  so  marked  and 
the  new  scheme  appeared  feasible.  Among 
the  Christian  Socialists  were  rich  men  who 
financed  the  first  experiments.  Among  them 
were  also  some  brilliant  writers  and   they 

.an  creating  a  literature  on  cooperation  in 
which  the  self-governing  workshop  idea  shone 
forth  predominant-  The  movement  spread, 
even  to  this  country. 

COOPERATIVE    PRODUCT* 

But  even  before  it  was  an  undoubted  failure 
the  leader;  of  the  cooperative  -lore  move- 
ment began  realizing  the  fallacy  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  self-govcrn- 
j  work-hop-.     At  the  national  cooperative 
.gresses   the   member.-,   of   the   workshop 
I  the  cry  of  "loyalty;"   it  was 
the  duty  of  the  -tor  ties  to  buy  from 

them.     In  actual  practice  the  self-governing 
workshops  proved  just  as  greedy  afterprofits  as 
the  private  dealers.     Between  the  two, — the 
-mall,  exclusive  producers'  societies  and  the 
tt  body  of  the  cooperating  consumer-, 
-harp  line  dividing  their  separate,  con- 
flicting   intere  i-.     One    bought,    the    Other 
on  the  oilier  side  of  the 
The  productive  societies  were  no 
ipttalistic   than   private  corporations. 

ttSUmei  .1  away  from 

t hi-,   form   of  production   and 

pas*<  ard, 

I  Lear  bow  a  "<  ottp 

ould  l>e  establish! 
th-  t<,  eliminate  the  I 

I  ■  •  .    i    ■ 
ir  prin<  iple  of  joint   pun  n  fur 

ther,  tional    wholesale 

n  to  deal  Hire,  tlv  with  the 
rooppoft  • '  .  Lep 

■  It    lh<      ■  li«.l< 


WILLIAM    MAXWELL,    CHAIRMAN     OP    THE    INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVE   ALLIANCE,   ONE   OF 

THE    VETERANS    OF    THE    COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 

sex  iety.     To  their  own  great  misfortune  they 
were  in  a  measure  successful. 

With  the  financial  strength  of  the  whole 
movement  behind  it  and  an  organized  mar- 
ket of  a  million  consumers  before  it,  the  co- 
operators'  central  purchasing  agency,  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  could  afford 
to  he  independent  of  any  -ingle  manufac- 
turer. So  it  was  from  necessity  that  the 
Whole-ale  began  manufacturing  biscuits  at 
("rump-all,  to  BUpply  the  needs  of  its  own 
Constituents,     the     local     'lore-.      And     iii(i- 

dentally    they    di  •  I    a    "cooperative 

source  of  supply."    To-day  the  man}'  indu:  - 
trial  plants  of  the  Whole-ale  Society  cover 
nearly  every  one  of  the  prime  necessities. 
The  differeno  between  the  two  systems, 

l  ruing  v.orl  -hop-  on  I  he  one  hand 

and  the  big  consumers'  phut    on  the  other, 
must    be    strikingly   obviou        The   one, 
adapted  to  pett)  competition,  mu  t  die  with 
the    i ompetil i  ■  em.     I  he    ol her 

v    adapted    i<>    the    model n    t<  nden<  y 
rd  <  entralization.    I  rider  t  he  in  t       i.  m 
imall,  ex*  h  •  »u|  is  ol  ei       ii  h  re 

tri<  led     inii  r<    l       iii.niuf.K  lun      t0      ell,    d< 

manding  a     mm  h  ai    i  he  markel   w  ill 

I    lid'  r    lli.       (  <  ond      >     lein    the   peopU-. 

•  i  ii.    to    uppl>   thi  n 
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own  needs,  for  use  only.  To  the  one  profit  is  emigrated  to  America,  absolutely  forgetting 
a  vital  necessity;    the  other  abolishes  the  the  duties  to  their  comrades  which  they  had 

profit  system.  undertaken. 

For  a  time  the  partisanship  aroused  by  The  grade  ai  business  ability  required  to 
these  two  contending  forms  of  production  organize  and  conduct  such  enterprises  as  the 
created  a  split  in  the  cooperative  movement,  present  English  and  Scottish  wholesale  indus- 
but  it  was  a  fair  fight  and  the  fittest  survived,  tries  is  of  the  type  that  demands  million- 
To-day  the  partisans  <>i"  the  self-governing  dollar  salaries  in  the  capitalist  world.  Nat- 
workshops  are  assembled  in  England  under  urally  the  cooperators  could  not  afford  to  hire 
the  banner  of  the  "Labor  Co-partnership  such  men.  They  must  train  their  own  people. 
Association,"  which  demands  only  that  em-  And  that  they  have  done  so  and  also  retained 
ployers,  whether  private  or  consumers'  them  is  perhaps  the  moat  astounding  result 
cooperatives,  shall  "share  profits."  They  of  the  cooperative  movement;  it  upsets 
are  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  cooperative  the  theories  of  most  economists.  One  by  one 
movement.  these  captains  of  democratic  industry  an 

from   the  little  store  committees  and  made 

Tin:  great  wiioi.f.sai.k  organizations        good.     Xor  does  the  lure  of  capitali-t  gold 

seem  to  tempt  them.    William  Maxwell,  for 

To-day  the  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  thirty  years  the  president  of  the  Scottish 
Society's  gigantic  factories,  including  the  big-  Wholesale,  conducting  a  iifty-million-dollar- 
gcst  flour  mills  and  the  biggest  boot  and  shoe  a-vear  business,  never  demanded  a  higher 
factory  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  capital  of  salary  than  $38  a  week.  And  he  is  only  one 
.^^7,000,000  and   21,000  employees  on   their    of  many. 

payroll,  fully  indicate  the  progress  made  before  the  Manchester  congress,  in  1002, 
in  England  alone.  The  big  industrial  center  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  wholesale  sod- 
at  Shieldhall,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  eties  outside  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  only 
Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale,  employing  Germany  had  as  yet  ventured  into  produc- 
another  8000  workers,  proves  that  Scot-  tion.  The  rest  were  mere  purchasing  agen- 
land  was  not  far  behind  England  in  adopting  cies.  To-day  there  are  twenty  national 
the  new  system.  wholesale  societies  in  a-  many  countries,  the 

For  nearly  thirty  years  these  two  countries  last  being  established  in  Poland  last  year, 
were  the  only  fields  of  experiment;  the  con-  while  Canada  promises  to  organize  the  next 
tinental  cooperators  apparently  wanted  to  this  year.  Before  gauging  the  significance  of 
see  federal  cooperative  production  thor-  these  federations  and  their  activities,  it  is 
oughly  tried  out  before  taking  it  up  them-  necessary  to  explain  a  few  of  the  principles  on 
selves.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  ago,  when  which  they  are  organized. 
a  general  .international  congress  of  the  move-  The  unit  of  organization  is  the  head  of  the 
ment  convened  at  Manchester,  the  head-  family,  man  or  woman,  who  may  be  an  un- 
quarters  of  the  English  Wholesale,  that  the  skilled  laborer,  a  clerk,  a  doctor,  a  novelist, 
continental  cooperators  realized  that  the  or  the  governor-general  <*i  Canada.  Karl 
"cooperative  source  of  supply"  was  an  estab-  Grey  was,  in  fact,  an  ardent  member  and 
lished  fact.  honorary  president  of  the  International  Coop- 

This  long  period  between  the  initial  experi-  crative  Alliance.  These  units  form  the  local 
ment  in  the  early  '70's  and  the  universal  society,  which  conducts  anything  from  a 
adoption  of  the  principle  involved  is  a  silenl  small  grocery  store  to  a  chain  ot  big  depart- 
testimony  to  the  many  difficulties  that  taxed   ment  -tore-.    The  capital  of  this  local  society 

the   patience   and   endurance  of   the    English  has  in  the  beginning  been  subscribed  by  the 

Cooperators.      Firsl  and  foremost  was  the  one  members,  but   later  has  been  augmented  by 

that    ha-   killed  off  so  many  workingmen's  a  percentage  from  the  profits,  gradually  be- 

enterprises  in  their  infancy,     incompetence,  coming   collective   capital.     In   some   older 

( me  incident  illustrates  t  he  low  Le\  el  of  moral  soi  ieties  new  member-  pay  only  a  -mall  initia- 

responsibility    from    which    cooperation   ha-  tion  fee.     The  fundamental  principles  oi  the 

since  raised  it-  participants.     The  first  con-  local  societies  are:   One  man  one  vote;   the 

ference  of  delegates  from  the  Scottish  soci-  lowest   market  rate  oi  interest   to  invested 

etie-  that   met  to  con-ider  the  organization  oi    capital,  which  must  never  share  in  the  profits; 

a  wholesale  society  elected  a  committee  to  the  distribution  of  the  profits  among  the  mem- 
prepare  plans.  For  month-  no  report  wa-  her-  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,  unless 
forthcoming;  inquiry  revealed  that  all  the  devoted  to  collective  enterprises,  and  mem- 
member-  i^i   this   important    committee   had  her-hip  open  to  all  comers. 
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YEARS 


MEMBERSHIP 

3.000.000 
Z900.000 
Z&00.000 
2.  700.000 
2.600  000 
2.500.000 
2.400.000 
2  300.000 
2.200.000 
2.100.000 
2.000.000 
1.900.000 

laoo.ooo 

1.700.000 
1.600,000 
1.500.000 
1.400.000 
1.300.000 
1.200,000 
1. 100.000 
1.000,000 

900.000 

800.000 

700.000 

600.000 

500.000 

400.000 

300.000 

200000 

100.000 

THE  GROWTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM   1863.  THE 
YEAR  IN  WHICH  THE  ENGLISH  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  WAS  FOUNDED.  UNTIL   1910 

(The  above  chart  is  drawn  from  the  official  figures  of  the  British  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  and  therefore  includi 
outer  fringe  of  societies  that  have  not  yet  affiliated  with  the  Cooperative  Union.     The  figures  are  therefore  slightly  higher 
than  those  compiled  by  the  Cooperative  Union,  as  quoted  in  the  text.     Many  of  the  societies  in  this  outer  fringe  are,  probably, 
e  Army  a-  .in  London,  cooperative  only  in  form  and  not  in  spirit,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 

general  mover 


in  c  ^  (O  o  o  -  c\ir>^-in<£>r^ajcr>o  —  c\jro-^u")^>r^:oa>o  —  c\ic*}Tir><or^cD(r)0--pjc*»*rtq 


(0iOIO<C<ClO<C^ 


to  t*~  ao 
o  o  o 


The  local  societies  again  form  the  units  of 
nizatioo  in  the  wholesale  soci< 
whose  quarterly  meetings  they  send  their 
delegates  on  a  per  capita  basis.  At  these 
the  delegates  choose  the  boards  of 
director-  which  direct  the  enter] >ri.-es  of  the 
wholesales.  The  profits  of  the  whole-ale  are 
subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  profits  of 
the  local  enterprises.  They  mu>t  manufac- 
ture for  and  sell  to  only  their  constituent 
men  the   local   store   societies.     From 

it  will  that  the  pro;  m  is 

abolished;   the  surplus  from  trade  i-  returned 

applied   to  furl  her 

colli 

In  i',:  n  wh<.!'  i .<  ietie 

[>orting  did  a  business  of  fifty  million  pounds 

rly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  doll 
i  the  pr< 

of  $18,500,000.     N  I  a  de- 

doubled.     In  1 
•  hird  in  important  e,  t 
-  ii"  Frano 

Bohemia 
;  I  he  c 

tlo  riot  cover  tl  y  local  prodw 

1  nature 
under  the 

'  '  rinol     l»e 


baked  far  from  the  consumer;  the  same  is 
true  of  market  gardening.  Such  enterprises 
are  undertaken  by  local  societies,  either 
singly  or  through  district  federation'.  The 
biggest  bakery  in  the  world,  in  Glasgow, 
comes  under  this  head:  it  supplies  the  coop- 
erators  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  with  their 
morning  loaves.  The  second  biggest  bakery 
in  the  world  supplies  the  codperators  of 
Vienna.  The  biggest  bakeries  in  Belgium 
belong  to  the  codperators  in  Brussels  and 
Ghent.  The  same  societies  also  conduit 
farm-,  dairies,  slaughter-houses,  etc. 

But  however  hi;/  and  important  these  in- 
fant democratic  industries  may  be.  behind 
them  stands  a  far  more  significant  fact,  the 
organized  consumei  Ovei  all  the  world 
spreads  this  vast  body,  hound  together  by  a 
single  purpo  Japan,  to  Bulgai  ia 

and  Servia;   to  Spain,  to  Cape  Town,  to  \\ 
gentina  and  t<»  Canada,  iti  unit  .  each  the 
head  of  a  family,  numbering  ten  millions, 
representing  fifty  million  (  onsum<  i 

1     I  Britain  i  he  member  hip  ia  now 

2,700,000;  counting  Lhem  as  heads  of  fami- 

irth    oi    the    total    population! 

with    i.O'Ki.ooo;     France 

v. i  1  h  Soo.ooo     \u  tria  with    'xd.ooo;   Ru 

with  ^00,000.  and  Italy  and  Switzerland  with 
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a  quarter  of  a  million  each.  The  res!  are  abling  them  to  "eat  themselves  into  house 
distributed  among  the  smaller  countries,  espe-  and  home,"  as  Mr.  Maxwell  expressed  it. 
daily  Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  [  once  asked  a  Glasgow  woman  to  give  me,  in 
and  Finland,  where,  though  their  actual  num-  round  figures,  an  idea  of  what  her  family  had 
bers  are  smaller,  they  form  even  a  higher  per-  got  out  of  dealing  with  their  local  cooperative 
centage  of  the  population  than  in  some  of  the  stores.  She  said:  "  During  all  the  years  1  lived 
bi»tfer  countries.  with  my  sister,  her  husband  and  their  child,  a 

Just  what  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  vast,  small  family,  as  you  see,  we  never  paid  one 
world-wide  organization  has  been  within  the  shilling  rent.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter 
last  few  years  can  only  be  estimated  accu-  we  handed  over  the  rebate  check  from  the 
rately  in  those  countries  where  the  movement  store  to  the  landlord  and  sometimes  there 
has  long  been  self-conscious.  In  most  of  the  was  change  coming  to  us."  As  rent  i-  usu- 
COntinental  countries  there  was  no  general  ally  about  one-fourth  of  a  family's  living 
movement  ten  years  ago  and  the  importance  expenses,  this  bears  out  the  general  rule  that 
of  gathering  statistics  was  not  thought  of.  a  well-conducted  society,  dealing  in  a  full  line 
The  International  Cooperative  Alliance  has  of  merchandise,  should  return  to  it-  pure  ha— 
only  just  established  a  system  of  comparative  ing  members  about  five  shillings  <>n  the  pound, 
statistics  and  henceforth  the  growth  will  be  That,  of  course,  is  only  possible  in  a  country 
accurately  recorded.  In  1884  British  coop-  where  the  movement  has  already  begun  to 
erators  numbered  717.000.  In  1804  they  attack  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 
numbered  1,200,000.  In  i<)04  they  num-  But  even  the  material  benefits  cannot  all 
bered  2,180,000.  The  average  rate  of  in-  be  reckoned  in  hard  cash.  There  is  the  dim- 
crease  during  this  period  has  been  70,000  a  ination  of  that  constant  and  insidious  drain  on 
year,  about  300,000  consumers.  Each  year  small  family  purses, —adulteration,  short 
this  cooperative  state,  within  the  British  weight,  overcharging,  and  the  other  varying 
state,  has  added  to  its  domain  a  city  the  size  forms  of  commercial  dishonesty  common  to 
of  San  Francisco.  One  would  naturally  ex-  private  trade  all  along  the  Kne  from  the  small 
pect  to  see  this  rate  of  increase  diminish  as  retailer  up  to  the  big  trust  magnate.  The 
the  movement  itself  expanded,  but  last  year  cooperative  shopkeeper  has  no  possible 
the  added  membership  amounted  to  00,000.  motive  for  cheating  His  customers,  because 
Judging  from  this  record  of  growth  in  Great  the  results  of  his  deceptions  would  be  theirs 
Britain,  where  progress  has  been  more  grad-  anyhow.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  board 
uaT,' ft  is  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that  of  directors  of  the  wholesale;  the  directors 
the  international  movement  has  doubled  derive  no  other  income  from  the  enterprises 
within  the  last  ten  years.  except  their  fixed  salaries.     If  they  do  not 

And  is  not  this  rapid  expansion  an  answer  constantly  keep  their  goods  up  to  the  highest 
to  the  question,  What  has  cooperation  done  standard  of  quality,  they  soon  hear  about  it 
for  the  masses?  [f  you  take  the  point  of  view  from  the  local  delegates  at  the  quarterly 
that  the  majority  are  moved  only  by  material  meetings,  those  representatives  of  the  con- 
advantages,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  sumers  who  can  put  them  out  of  office  if  their 
answer  is  complete.  Yet  this  question  may  Services  are  not  satisfactory.  One  has  only 
be  answered  with  something  more  definite  to  read  the  reports  of  these  meetings  to  realize 
than  a  sweeping  conclusion.  that.     Within  its  own  domain  cooperation 

has  completely  Sterilized  trade  of  all  fraud. 

i\di\  lor  \i.  ben]  11  re 

10  u.H  m"s  s\-ii  m  Of  (l  C7B-H01 

Last     December    the    English    Wholesale 
iety  returned  to  its  constituent  societies       If  you  were  to  attempt  to  measure  the  ben- 

Si, 100, 000  as   their  share  of  the  Si, 000,000  cfits  of  cooperation   by   dollars   in    Belgium, 

nel  profits,  made  during  the  last  -ix  months;  then-  would  not  be  much  to  show.     Then 

half  a  million  dollars  was  retained  for  extend-  well  as  in  other  countries  where  the  Socialists 

ing   the   enterprises.     Under   the   capitalist  dominate  the  movement,  the  return  of  the 

system  that  money  would  have  gone  into  the  profits  to  the  purchasing   members  in   the 

pockets   of   private   capitalist-.      The   local  form  oi  cash  rebate-  i-  much  deprecated. 

-lore-  return  about  800,000,000  a  year  in  re  Instead  they  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to 

bates,  representing  profit-  the  retailers  do  not  collective  purposes,     sick  and  death  benefits, 

get.      It  i-  no  uncommon  practice  for  the  local  free  medical  aid.  old-age  pen-ions,  maternity 

societies    to    build    their    member-'    hou-e-  subsidies,  day  nurseries,  and  general  club- 

which  are  paid  for  by  their  rebates,  thus  en-  hou-e-.     rhese  latter  are  especially  famous: 
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the  Belgian  maison  du  peuplc  is  known  to  all 
tourists  through  Belgium,  though  few  know 
of  the  movement  behind  it.  It  has  been 
called  the  Belgian  form  of  settlement  house, 
which  it  is.  except  that  it  is  supported  from 
below  and  not  subsidized  from  above.  In 
every  town  or  city  local  cooperative  social 
activity  centers  about  the  maison  du  peuplc. 
Here  the  members  meet  for  social  intercourse 
and  are  afforded  free  libraries,  reading  rooms. 
lectures,  concerts,  dances,  and  moving-pic- 
ture shows.  In  Ghent  the  local  maison  du 
peuple  includes  a  theater  where  the  audiences 
elect  the  actors  and  choose  the  plays.  The 
building  cost  the  local  society  one  and  a  half 
million  francs.  It  was  decorated  by  the 
famous  Flemish  sculptor,  Van  Beesbroeck, 
who  has  hi.-  studio  on  the  upper  floor  where  he 
is  permanently  subsidized  by  the  society  to 
decorate  their  buildings  and  to  create  a  work- 
ing-class art.  Outside  the  building  is  a  park 
where  the  band  plays  in  summer  and  the 
people  promenade  the  walks  or  drink  beer 
under  the  tr 

In  the  Borinage.  the  coal-mining  region-, 
the  codperators  had  a  more  special  reasoo  for 
this  method  of  organizing  the  people  socially 

ell  as  economically.  Thirty  years  ago, 
a-  one  may  know  by  reading  Zola's  novel, 

-minal."  the  people  of  thi-  region  were 
unusually  degraded.  To  attract  them  the 
lir-t  codperators  had  to  present  something 
more  lively  than  economic  theories  or  even 
the  prospect  of  saving  a  few  pennies.  The 
maison  du  peuple  did  the  work.  Another 
handicap  wa-  the  gin  shops;  the  miner--  spent 
their  time  a.-,  well  as  their  wage-  there  and 
starved  till  next  pay-day.  The  codperators 
established  cooperative  breweries,  whose 
cheap,    wholesome    beer  old    in    the 

n       <n  du  pruple  beer  garden-.     It    seems 
almo  dible  that  a  temperance  cm 

should  employ  bei        one  of  its  weapons,  but 
it  was   the  coopei  rdens   that 

•  the  low  gin -hop- out  of  existence.  On 
the  harr  pasted  labels,  bearing  such 

mottOi  I  Valcholi ,tn. "  or  "  L'.ih  hol- 

ism  ■  plus   puissant   propagator  d<-  hi 

Operation  i 

•  of  <  hildren 
Ml   tli<-    I 

and  the  French,  or  Walloon,  provino 

id  long  period*  in 

•  -t lur  I  tin 
1 1 

>th  nu< 
I  horizon    broaden*  d      1 1 
was  • 


I 
and  wril  I'oth  fluently,  l«   id< 


ONE  OF  THE  CHAIN   oF  DRUG    STORES   MAINTAINED   BY 

THE   VOORUIT   OF   GHENT.    BELGIUM,    For     1111 

BENEFIT    OF    ITS    MEMBERS 

Lawrence,  founded  by  Belgian  immigrants, 
that  suggested  to  the  strikers  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  to  save  their  children 
the  privations  of  the  strike. 

\    NON-POLITICAL    MOVEMENT 

I  have  said  that  the  Socialists  are  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  in  some  of  the  conti- 
nental countries.  But  outside  Belgium  the 
movement,  as  a  whole,  stands  neutral  so  far 
as  political  parties  are  concerned.  Even  the 
last  International  Socialist  Congress,  held  in 
iqio,  in  indorsing  cooperation  and  urging  all 
v<><  ialists  to  support  it .  recommended  them  to 
respect  this  independence  of  political  parties. 

Until  recently  the  cooperative  movement  as 

a    whole   pretended    to    no   social    theories   or 

philosophy;  all  it  promised  its  converts  was 

immediate  and  an  increasing  degree  of  relief 
from  economic  pressure  and  it  saw  no  further 

than  the  next  turning.      But   the  rapid  devel 

opment  of  federal  production  has  placed  in 

the  hand-  of  thl  i/ation  a  power  in  llic 

of  whi<  h  it  has  awakened  to  a  <  on 

-<  io.  |    •     i  j  >i i r  |  >■ 

.it  an  internal ional  i  ongn 
in  Cn  Dr.  Han    Muller,  a  Swiss  dele 

ted  .1  resolul  ion  by  w  M<  h  an  in 
ternational  hould  be  i  n 

air. I        Luigi     l.u/./atti.     It. ill. m     Mini   l<  i     ..I 

State  and  aii  ardent  member  oi  the  move 

men)  in   t  he  i  bail       I  ho  c   w  ho  were 

I  .  ■  d.  hi    ey<     lighted 

up,  then,  dramatu  all)   rai  ins;  hi    hand,  li<- 
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said:   "Dr.  Muller  proposes  to  the  assembly 
a  great  idea;   ihui  of  opposing  to  the  great 
trusts,  the  Rockefellers  of  the  world,  a  world 
wide  cooperative  alliance  which  shall  become 
so  powerful  as  to  crush  the  trust-.' 

That  end,  voiced  by  an  Italian  statesman 
and  not  by  a  Socialist,  is  definite  enough;  it  is 
something  even  more  than  the  cheapening  of 
the  cost  of  living.  But  the  means  to  that  end 
are  even  more  definite. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  awakening 
power  of  cooperation,  as  yet  only  an  outpost 
skirmish  when  compared  to  the  struggle  that 
is  bound  to  come  within  a  few  years*  if  the 
movement  advances  any  further  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  new  program: 

Last  year,  in  February,  the  Swedish 
Wholesale  began  a  determined  attack  on  the 
sugar  trust.  The  trust  controlled  the  Swedish 
sugar  market  and,  owing  to  a  highly  devel- 
oped organization  of  districts,  dictated  prices 
all  over  the  country.  It  had  fixed  the  price 
of  sugar  at  two  and  one-fourth  oren  I  about 
three-fifths  of  a  cent)  above  the  prices  of  all 
the  other  sugar  markets  of  the  world,  in 
addition  to  the  import  duty.  If  an  individual 
trader  tried  to  import  sugar  on  his  own  ac- 
count, the  trust  would  immediately  lower  the 
price  in  his  neighborhood  and  drive  him  out 
of  business. 

The  Swedish  Wholesale  had  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  trust  to  supply  sugar  to  its 
societies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockholm, 
but  not  to  others.  All  the  other  societies 
were  obliged  to  buy  from  private  merchants 
in  their  own  particular  districts,  as  specified 
by  the  trust.  Suddenly  the  directors  of  the 
Wholesale  decided  to  import  sugar  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  the  high  duty,  and  so  liber- 
ate the  whole  movement  from  the  dictation 
of  the  sugar  trust.  The  trust  at  once  low- 
ered its  prices  until  they  were  less  than  the 
prices  in  other  countries,  regardless  of  the 
duty.      Hut    the    Wholesale    had    acted    in    a 

favorable  moment  and  could  easily  undersell 

the  trust,  whose  control  over  tin   cooperative 

societies  was  completely  broken.  Another 
result    of  this  6ghl    was  that    tin-  Swedish 

Parliament  was  obliged  to  take  up  legislative 
action  against  the  sugar  trust  and  break  its 
power  ovet  the  private  dealer-  a-  well. 

\t  the  same  time1,  the-  Wholesale  also  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  struggle  with  the  margerine 
combine,  with  even  more  decisive  results, 
for  after  suffering  a  loss  of  .'.  ;oo.ooo  crowns 
the  margerine  combine  was  obliged  to  dis- 
solve. In  Switzerland  the  Wholesale  has 
just  forced  the  dissolution  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers'   association.      And    now    there    is 


trouble  in  store  for  the  coal  o|x-rators  in 
England;  the  Wholesale  is  making  big  pur- 
chases in  coal  lands.  Such  triumphs  are 
permanent,  for  the  result  of  each  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  source  of  supply 
outside  the  private  monopoly 

The  declared  aim  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment does  not  differ  from  that  ni  the  Socialist 
parties,  but  their  means  of  attaining  that  end 
are  radically  different. 

The  Socialists  base  their  program  on  polit- 
ical action  and.  to  some  extent,  industrial 
action  -the  general  strike. 

The  codperators  base  all  their  hopes  on 
economic  action. 

The  Socialists  exercise  their  power  as 
voters  and  workers. 

The  codperators  exercise  their  power  as 
consumers.  To  them  political  action  is 
incidental;  it  may  be  employed  to  defend 
the  movement  against  restrictive  legislation; 
to  force  the  capitalist  to  tight  fair. 

The  cooperalor  believes  that  it  is  a-  con- 
sumers that  the  people  hold  supreme  power. 
The  capitalist  unconsciously  demonstrates 
this  fact  in  his  attitude  toward  the  people  in 
these  two  positions;  as  workers  he  spurns 
them,  as  consumers  he  prostrates  himself 
before  them. 

The  cooperative  movement's  program  is 
purely  constructive.  It  does  not  really  set 
out  to  destroy  capitalism,  but  the  fact  must 
be  recognized  that,  as  cooperation  becomes 
established,  so  capitalism  must  wither.  The 
life  of  capitalist  trade  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  support  of  the  people  as  consumers. 
If  the  people  gradually  build  up  a  new  source 
of  supply  outside  of  capitalism,  superior  to 
it.  then  capitalism  must  decay,  die  ^i  starva- 
tion. \  ily  it  will  be  the  capitalist 
who  will  attack  and  the  coc'iperator  who  will 
be  in  a  defensive  position.  The  cooperator 
neither  seeks  nor  avoids  this  Struggle;  he 
on  building.  If  cooperation  is  superior 
ipitalism  it  needs  no  revolutionary  up- 
heaval to  establish  itself;  it  will  be  estab- 
lished through  its  own  inherent  power,  its 
liiness  to  survive  the  struggle.     And  that 

struggle  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  con- 
lined  to  the  field  in  which  the  people  have  the 
advantage  the  economic  field.  As  \oters 
we  may  be  counted  out.  as  workers  we  may- 
be locked  out.  but  as  consumers  the  capitalist 
fears  the  power  ^\  every  one  o\  us.  In  that 
held  there  is  universal  suffrage;  we  all  con- 
sume, from  the  baby  just  weanim:  to  the  old 
grandmother;  on  the  milk  of  the  one  and  the 
tea  of  the  other  there  is  a  profit  indispensable 
to  the  capitalist  system. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK,  GATHERING  FOR  MAY  DAY  PARADE 


Thi-  is  the  cooj  main  argument. 

But  incidentally  he  adds: 

The  Sociali-t  depends  on  majority  action. 
The  codpera  tor  would  not  oblige  an  intelligent 
minority  to  wait   for  an   ignorant   majority. 

The  Socialist  cannot  begin  reconstruction 
until  he  has  captured  the  ]>olitical  machinery 
■    te. 

The  ooOperator  ha-  already  bejrun  recon- 
struction. What  are  those  big  industries 
of  the  who  hut    the    nu<  leus 

of  the  national  industl  jrcat  indus- 

trial demo  f  the  futun 

•h  movements  must  educate  the  ignorant 
•rity,  but  beside  t  -  argument 

of  thi  .operator  presents  thi- 

ol' what   he  has  already  ai 
n  only  proi 
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■    ' 
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capitalism  have  left,  and  will  leave  in  the 
future,  nothing  but  bounties  in  their  trail. 
Cooperation  promises  all  that  socialism  prom- 
ises for  the  distant  future,  yet  it  also  gives 
immediate  relief. 

I  or    the    cooperative    program    is    closely 

adapted  to  the  laws  of  normal  evolution, 

natural  growth.  It  will  destroy  nothing 
that   it    cannot    immediately   replace   with 

Something  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  hafl  been  the  late  infudon  of  young  blond 

from  the  Socialisl  parties  thai  has  given  the 
cooperative  movement    its  higher  idealism. 

od,  irresolute,  |  mitem- 
plating  impossible  alliances  with  natural 
toying  with  propagandas  of  profit- 
sharing  anion;'  private  corporations,  afraid 
to  declare  itself  for  a  logical  carrying  out  of 
it     own    prim  iple    be*  ause     ui  h    a    i  out  -e 

t    injure  t  lie  high   lord  I  of  linan<  e.       I  o 

it  -lands  boldly  fa<  ing  the  future,  its 
path  sharply  defined,  leadi  light  ahead. 

PROG]  I        I       \mi  in  \ 

\nd  hov.  doe    .dl  tlii    atii .  i  -.ui  i  ounl i  j  ? 
I  lie  -laiidpat i<r,  hardly  .1  ware  of  thi 
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ence  of  this  movement  abroad,  have  not  yet 

declared  that  "a  foreign  movement  will  not 

thrive  on  American  soil."  They  did  say  that 
about  Socialism,  which  again  doubled  its  vote 
this  last  election. 

While  it  is  true  that  cooperation  has  devel- 
oped slowest  in  this  country,  its  coming  is  as 
inevitable  as  was  the  coming  of  Socialism  and 
trade  unionism.  Already  it  is  here,  though 
not  yet  in  a  conscious  stage.  For  twelve 
years  a  strong  movement  has  been  developing 
in  California  and  now  it  is  organizing  a  cen- 
tral management  committee.  In  the  North- 
west  there  is  a  store  movement  so  strong  that 
last  year  Wisconsin  was  compelled  to  pass 
special  incorporation  laws  for  cooperative 
societies.  In  New  York  City,  the  Coopera- 
tive League,  a  thoroughly  conscious  organiza- 
tion, numbers  6oo  individual  members  and 
83  affiliated  organizations, — altogether  about 
10,000  individuals.  Within  the  last  two 
years  societies  have  been  organized  in  New 
Jersey  in  Paterson,  Montclair,  Passaic,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  and  a 
number  of  other  smaller  places.     These  again 


have  federated  into  the  American  Coopera- 
tive Alliance  of  Northern  New  Jersey  and 
through  it  are  beginning  to  purchase  to- 
gether,— the  rudiments  of  a  wholesale. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  wide  unrest 
and  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  middle-class 
schemes  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  However  ridiculous  these  schemes 
may  appear  to  those  of  radical  temperament, 
yet  they  indicate  a  groping  for  the  light.  All 
that  this  misguided  energy  needs  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished abroad  and  then  it  must  crystalize 
into  intelligent  action. 

When  William  Maxwell,  now  chairman  of 
the  International  Cooperative  Alliance,  was 
here,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  estab- 
lishing a  strong  movement  here.     He  replied: 

I  am  struck  with  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
educated  classes  hire  of  our  movement.  But  I  am 
also  struck  by  the  changes  in  economic  conditions 
since  I  was  here  years  ago.  I  think  the  time  for  a 
beginning  must  soon  l)e  ripe.  And  from  what  I 
know  of  American  character — what  wonders  may 
not  develop! 


COOPERATION    IN   WISCONSIN 

BY    ROBERT  A.    CAMPBELL 

(Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Stale  Board  of   Public  .Viae 


Till-',  cooperative  movement  is  not  new  In 
Wisconsin.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the 
social  and  industrial  development  of  tin- 
State.  Historically  it  may  be  classified 
roughly  into  two  parts,  the  local  cooperative 
units  and  the  periodic,  waves  of  cooperative 
enthusiasm  thai  come  with  every  farm  and 
labor  movement.  Each  played  its  part;  the 
larger,  more  temporary  organization  fur- 
nished the  cooperative  spirit,  the  inspiration 
and  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  local  unit  devel- 
oped and  tried  out  the  fundamental  principles 
and  the  practical  business  side  of  cooperation. 
Each  local  group  of  COOperators  learned  as 
besl  they  could  how  to  organize,  how  to  grade 
and  market  their  products,  how  to  purchase 
and  sell   their  goods,  and   how  to  divide  the 

profit-.    They  struggled  with  the  difficulties 

of  organization  and  management,  the  trials  oi 
working  together,  and  either  mastered  them 
Or  went  down  to  defeat  and  failure. 

These  little  groups  of  coSpera tors  contended 

With    powerful    forces    from    within    a-    well 

as  without.    On  the  inside  there  were  jeal- 


ousy, ignorance,  short-sighted  policies,  poor 
business  methods,  Loose  accounting  systems, 
a  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  and  a  failure  to 

understand  the  social  and  economic  |Hw-ibili- 
tie-  of  working  together.  On  the  outside 
there  was  the  strong  competition  some- 
times fair  and  sometimes  unfair  -  of  large  and 
well  organized  business.  The  competing'con- 
cerns  often  covered  a  wide  territory  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  crush  out  small  local  Units. 
This  was  particularly  true  o\  cheese  factories, 
creameries,  and  warehouse-. 

There  was  no  permanent  central  organiza- 
tion to  which  cooperative  concerns  were  re- 
quired to  report,  DO  central  auditing  depart- 
ment to  examine  their  account.-.  DO  clearing 
house  o\  information  on  difficult  or  disputed 
point-. 

In  -pile  oi  these  difficulties  much  has  been 

accomplished  and  many  phases  of  coopera- 
tive activity  have  been  undertaken  and  car- 
ried on  with  a   marked  degree  of  buco 

Cooperative   -tores   have   been   organized    tO 

reduce  the  cost  oi  living;    cooperative  fruit- 
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Unions  and  members  in  each  county 

o\  the  American  5ocielu  of 

Equity.     November  i,  I  fit 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  EQUITY  HAS   10.000  MEMBERS  IN  THE  STATE  AND  HAS  BEEN  AN 
ACTIVE  MFLUENCE  IN   PROMOTING  COOPERATION  (SEE  PAGE  468) 


us,  u'rain  elevators,  and 
fxitatu  and  tobacco  warehouses  to  grade, 
■tore,  and  market  commodity  Operative 
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in  the  number  of  stores  established  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  Dumber  of  failures. 

The  success  of  the  store  movement  in  the 
Northwest  to-day  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  organizing  genius  and  business  ability  of 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Righl  Relation- 
ship League.  Mr.  E.  J.  Van  Horn,  president, 
\\  I.  Vedder,  vice-president,  and  E.  M. 
Tousley,  secretary-treasurer,  arc  experienced 
organizers,  and  close  followers  of  the  English 
-tore  system.  They  have  mastered  the  fund 
amenta!  principles  <>i  cooperation  l>>  careful 
-t  udy  and  long  experieni  <  in  the  field. 

The  work  ot  the  league  may  be  roughly 

divided  Into  three  pan         gitation,  assist- 

ni/.at ion,  and  management .    The 

ton    unlc  -  the 

( onditioi  irable.     I  be  I  op 
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league  does  all  in  it-  power  to  make  it  a  sue-  Fruit-growers'  associations  arc  among  the 

((  as,  to  encourage  it-  growth  and  to  aid  in  it-  most  successful  of  our  cooperative  organiza- 

development.     1  In-  store's  account-  arc  au-  tions  and  have  aided  material]}-  in  the  devel- 

dited,  its  reports  checked,  and  advice  given  opment  of  the  fruit  area. 

on   business    management  and    accounting  One  of  the  largest  and  best  prefected  mar- 

'I  imely  and  helpful  suggestions  are  made  reg-  keting  associations  in  the  State  i-  tin-  Wiscon- 

ularly  in  ( 'ooperaHon,  the  organ  of  the  league,  sin  Cranberry  Sales  Company.     This  assa  ia- 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  league  a  set  of  tion  handled  about  js,ooo  barrels  of  berries, 

fundamental  principles  and  rules  have  been  or  oo  per  cent,  of  the  total  Wisconsin  crop,  in 

evolved.     The  most  important  <>f  these  rule-  1911   and  returned  $:>oo,ooo  to  the  growers. 

are  (1)  that  no  stockholder  shall  have  more  The  industry  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  a 

than  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  Dumber  of  comparatively  few  men  and  each  received  an 

.-hares  held;    (2)  that  -hares  may  he  paid  for  average  of  about  S5000  for  th<             :i.     The 

in  small  installments,  if  necessary;    (3)  that  co-t   of  handling  i-  from  one-eighth  to  one- 

the  company  shall  have  the  prior  right  to  pur-  tenth  of  the  gross  receipts.      Ii          5l  ite-wide 

chase  shares  when  the  owner  wishes  to  sell;  organization  and  any  grower  of  cranberries 

(4)  that  all  goods  shall  be  sold  for  cash  and  at  may  become  a  member.     The  object  of  this 

prevailing  prices;  (5)  that  a  sufficient  amount  association  is  to  produce  high-grade  berries, 

shall  be  allowed  for  depreciation;  (0)  that  the  to  sort  them  and  market  them  to  the  best 

capital  stock  shall  be  paid  a  small  dividend  of  advantaj 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum;   (7  1  that  the 

remaining  profits  shall  be  divided  among  the  ,;l  '  "  K   NN"  ,,n  '  a    '  N'  ro,UES 

members  and  customers  in  accordance  with  Wisconsin  i-  the  leading  butter  and  cheese 

their  patronage;    (8)  that  one-half  as  much  State  of  the  Union.     Wisconsin's  total  dairy 

dividends  shall  be  paid  to  non-member-  as  to  product  for  the  year  [912  has  been  estimated 

members  on  patronage;    (9)  that  a  uniform  at   Sioo, 000,000.     This   means   hundreds 

systemof  accounts  shall  be  required;  (10)  that  cheese   factories    and    creameries    scattered 

frequent  audits  shall  be  made;   (n)  and  that  throughout    the    whole    dairy    region.     The 

a  good  business  manager  -hall  be  secured.  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 

The  success  of  the  league  stores  is  proof  of  try  gives  Wisconsin  credit  for  nearly  ^000 

the  business  ability  of  the  organizers  and  of  cheese    factories   and    creameries.      Many   of 

the  soundness  of  their  plans  and  method-,  these  factories  are  owned  by  private  individ- 

At    the    present    time    there  are    141    league  uals,  usually  the  cheese  or  butter  maker,  and 

stores,  mostly  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  many  of  them  are  owned  by  joint-Stock  COm- 

the   Dakotas,  with  a  total   membership  of  panics,  but  a  goodly  proportion     about  350 

11,200,  a  total  invested  capital  of  Si, 500,000  creameries  and  250  cheese  factories    an 

and    total    annual    sales    amounting    to    six  operative.      In  most  cases  where  the  chei 

million  dollars.  butter  maker  own-  the  factory  he  is  paid  a 

certain  fixed  amount  for  manufacturing  the 

COOPERATIVE      GRADING      \M>     MARKETING  product;    tlu.    tot;lI    ollt])Ut     tht.n    belongs    to 

FRUIT-GROWERS      ASSOCIATIONS  ^    ])atrons    ^    ;s    M,,(1    ,,y    t,u.m    thr„lu,h 

The  Sparta  Fruit-Growers'  Association  is  the  maker  or  some  other  agent. 

the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  successful  organ-  The  investigation  carried  on  by  the  State 
i/ation  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It  now  has  a  Hoard  oi  Public  Affair-  and  the  letter-  rc- 
membership  of  285,  a  capital  stock  of  Soooo,  ceived  in  that  office  since  the  issue  of  it-  re- 
and  sells  over  £50,000  worth  of  fruit  annually,  port  prove  that  the  fundamental  principle 
Its  expenses  are  sometimes  a-  low  as  ;'  •_.  per  cooperation,  in  90  far  a-  they  apply  to  cheese 
cent,  of  it-  gross  receipts.  factories  and  creameries,  are  less  uniform  and 
The  Door  County  Fruit  Exchange,  the  cot  as  well  defined  or  clearly  understood  as  in 
Bayfield  Peninsular  Fruit  Association,  and  other  industries.  Replies  to  a  series  of  de- 
the  Washburn  Fruit-Growers'  Association  tailed  questions  show  that  out  of  169  cottpera- 
are  organizations  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  tivc  creameries  reporting,  seventy-two  or  4.2 
association  is  located  in  an  unusually  produc-  per  cent  made  provision  for  voting  by  shares 
tive  and  well-defined  fruit  section.  It  is  the  and  not  by  the  fundamental  cooperative 
purpose  "\  these  societies  to  encourage  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote."  Fewofthem 
growth  of  a  high  grade  uniform  standard  have  attempted  to  organize  subsidiary  coop- 
fruit,  to  grow  it  in  sufficient  quality  to  attract  erative  enterprises  in  connection  with  the 
the  attention  of  buyers,  and  market  it  to  the  creamery.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
best  advantage.  95  per  tent,  of  tin-  creameries  report  that  they 
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are  working  to  secure  a  purer  and  fresher 
grade  of  cream  and  27  per  cent,  of  them  state 
that  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative 
creamer}'  has  resulted  in  an  extension  of  social 
activity  among  the  patrons. 

Reports  were  received  from  126  cheese  fac- 
tories. Of  this  number  fifty-four,  or  47  per 
cent.,  still  voted  by  shares.  Only  thirty- 
eight  of  the  cooperative  cheese  factories  in- 
validated used  a  milk  test  of  any  kind.  In 
the  remaining  factories  milk  was  paid  for  at 
a  flat  rate  without  regard  to  its  cheese-pro- 
ducing qualities.  In  more  than  84  per  cent, 
of  the  factories,  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
increase  the  amount  of  butter  fat  per  cow, 
and  SS  per  cent,  have  made  no  effort  to  secure 
the  use  of  one  breed  of  cows  by  all  the  farmers, 
than  17  per  cent,  of  these  factories  used 
their  organization  to  extend  social  activities 
to  their  communities. 

COOPERATIVE  GRAIN  ELEVATORS,  POTATO  AND 
TOBACCO  WAJLEHOUS]  - 

Wisconsin  is  no  longer  a  single-crop  grain 
State,  and  the  importance  of  grain  has  de- 
creased with  the  increasing  attention  given  to 
dairying  and  diversified  farming.  Grain  is, 
i  in  large  quantities  and  the 
cooperative  elevator  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  a.-  time  n. 

The  potato  industry  is  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  State  where  the  soil  is 
ially  adapted  to  their  production.    The 
yield  is  it  that  the  crop  can  only  be 

handled  by  the  u-e  of  warehouses.  The  to- 
bacco industry  is  also  localized  by  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  Under  the  old  system 
of  marketing  each  farmer  usually  v>ld  his  crop 
to  the  small  local  dealer  and  he  in  turn  dis- 
ci of  it  to  the  jobber.  The  farmers'  prod- 
through  too  many  hands,  to  the 
l'»—  of  l>oth  producer  and  consumer.  I  he 
farn  •  .i/.ing  tl  e  industries 

mutually  well  cooperation, 
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COW-TESTING   ASSOCIATIONS 

Dairymen  know  that  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  cows;  that  some  produce  large 
quantities  of  rich  milk,  while  others  do 
not  produce  enough  to  pay  for  their  keep. 
They  also  know  that  animals  capable  of  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
tend  to  produce  offspring  of  a  like  or  similar 
capacity.  The  only  way  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  cow  for  milk-producing  purposes 
is  to  weigh  and  test  the  milk.  The  State 
Dairymen's  Association  is  organizing  cow- 
testing  associations  for  this  purpose.  An 
expert  tester  visits  every  herd  of  the  associa- 
tion one  day  each  month,  weighs  and  tests  the 
milk  of  even-  cow,  and  keeps  full  and  com- 
plete records.  The  fee  is  a  dollar  a  year  for 
each  cow,  and  the  owner  is  relieved  of  the 
responsibility.  Owners  who  have  continued 
the  test  from  year  to  year  have  gradually 
improved  their  herds,  and  those  who  have 
discontinued  the  test  have  done  so  largely 
because  the  results  warranted  the  sale  of  all 
or  the  major  portion  of  their  stock. 

Cow-testing  associations  were  organized 
about  >i\  years  ago.  Since  that  time  1500 
dairymen  have  held  membership,  and  17,500 
cows  have  completed  a  year's  record. 

MUTUAL    IIKI.-INM  KAM'K   COMPANIES 

Perhaps  no  cooperative  associations  are  so 

numerous,  SO  widespread,  or  so  close  to  the 
people  as  the  mutual  fire-insurance  compa- 
nies. These  companies  should  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  city  and  village  mu- 
tuals,  and  the  town  mutuals. 

The  city  and  village  mutuals,  as  organized 
at  the  present  time,  are  not  marked  successes. 
Too  large  a  percentage  of  the  companies 
write  insurant  e  cheaper  t  nan  1  hey  can  furnish 

it.  Calamity  and  losses  bring  failure  and 
failure  brings  courl  litigation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  about  fifty  city  and  village 
mutual  fire-insurant  e  companies  in  the  State. 
.1  rule  the  tow  11  mutuals  are  more  i  are 
fully,  and  conservatively  managed  than  the 
( ity  and  vill  failures 

When   failures  do  occur,   the  dim 
(  ulty  i-  mi  1  in  a  prat  ti«  al  way,    an 
mint  i    made,  1  he  l<  1.  and  no  lit iga 

tion  \    ma   imura   v  alue  i-   plat  >  .1 

upon  all  livt  ind  building   are  carefully 

appraised  l>\  an  om<  cr  of  tht  o  impanj .     Pin 

■   paid  \>\  t  he  I' "•  \  "i  fee*  antl  1    1 

I  ;  I  ll    (  Min 

it'    and  t In  .1 nut  -it  prop 

in  ured  valued   .it    Sio  1,000,000. 
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In  1912  there  were  205  companies  and  the 
amount  of  property  insured  had  increased 

104,000,000.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  increase  has  come  Largely  in  the  area 
Covered,  and  in  the  business  done,  and  not  in 
the  number  of  companies.  The  town  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  has  proven  a  very 
satisfactory  form  of  insurance. 

Ml  1 1   \l.   TELEPHONE  COMPANTJ  5 

The  telephone  has  spread  rapidly  to  the 
rural  communities.  In  most  cases  the  initia- 
tive has  been  taken  by  the  farmers.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  for  the  farmers  to  con- 
tribute materials,  time  and  money  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  telephone  line.  Many  of  these 
are  not  incorporated  and  only  those  charging 
a  rental  to  non-members  are  required  to  re- 
port to  a  department  of  the  State.  The  total 
number  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  total 
number  incorporated  and  charging  rental  in 
iqi2  was  309,  and  the  total  number  of  fami- 
lies served  was  21,049. 

TRUE  REASONS  FOR  COOI'l. RATION 

After  this  brief  survey  of  Wisconsin's 
cooperative  activities,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  why  have  these  men  cooperated  in  si) 
main'  lines  of  activity.  We  know  the  dairy- 
men and  farmers  of  Ireland  and  I  Denmark  and 
the  city  people  of  England  cooperated  be- 
cause of  poverty  and  want.  They  cooper- 
ated because  times  were  always  hard,  land 
yielded  a  niggardly  return,  and  industry  a  low 
wage,  ldie  forces  driving  men  to  cooperate 
were  stronger  than  the  selfish,  individualistic 
forces  that  held  them  apart. 

The  Wisconsin  farmer,  dairyman,  and 
fruit-grower  has  not  cooperated  because  ^i 
poverty  and  want,  but  rather  to  increase  his 
profits  in  a  given  industry.  He  has  learned 
to  cooperate,  because  he  desires  a  square  ileal 
and  believes  thai  a  reasonable  percentage  of 

the  final  COSl  of  a  commodity  should  go  to  him 
as  a  producer.  Oftentimes  his  whole  atten- 
tion is  given  to  a  single  crop  like  potatoes, 
tobacco,  or  fruit;  or  to  a  single  business  like 
dairying.  When  this  is  true  the  farmer  or 
dairyman  markets  his  product  with  more 
thoughl  and  care.  Idle  small  lo>s  in  market- 
ing a  few  chickens  or  vegetables  doo  not 
arouse  his  interest.  klie  American  farmer 
does  business  in  a  big  way.  and  cooperates 
bee  ause  he  wants  to  -;l\  e  dollars  in  big  t  rans- 
actions,  not  a  penny  on  every  transaction. 
The  saving  that   appeals  to  the  European 

peasant  and  laborer  does  not  appeal  to  him. 


He  ha>  combined  not  because  he  could  not 
pay  the  price  as  a  consumer  or  because  he 
could  not  live  on  the  returns  paid  to  him  as  a 
producer,  but  because  he  would  not.      He  has 

also  combined  in  a  non-competitive  held  to 

increase  his  product  or  to  improve  his  herds 
or  to  insure  his  own  mutual  benefit,  protec- 
tion, and  convenience. 

After  a  long  and  varied  experience  coopera- 
tive associations  of  the  State  have  proven 
that  there  is  a  sound,  economic  basi.s  for  coop- 
eration in  Wisconsin,  and  that  successful 
cooperation  is  possible.  This  has  been  dem- 
onstrated not  only  in  one  line  but  in  several 
lines.  It  seems  evident  that  the  thinj:  most 
needed  now  is  some  educational  and  centraliz- 
ing force  that  will  bring  the  experience-  of  all 
the  cooperative  societies  of  the  State  together 
and  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information. 

SIR    HORACE    PLXTNKJ   I  I  's    1M  I  11  \<  I 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  is  s()  far 
advanced  along  these  lines  as  Wisconsin. 
This  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  influence 
and  activity  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  who  has 
been  so  largely  responsible  for  the  origin  and 
success  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Ire- 
land. Sir  Horace  Plunkett  sixike  once  before 
the  Legislature  of  ioii  and  again  before  the 
Legislature  of  1913.  During  his  last  visit 
to  Madison  he  held  conferences  with  the 
Governor,  with  State  officers,  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  with  the  dean  and 
faculty  of  the  C  oil.  \urriculture. 

At  the  present  time  numerous  forces  are 
working  in  Wisconsin  to  bring  about  better 
agricultural  conditions,  better  marketing 
methods,  and  a  closer  relation  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  These  forces  may  be 
divided  into  the  voluntary  organizations,  the 
semi-public,  and  the  governmental. 

\oi  t  \  1  \kv    ORG  \MX  \II"\s 

The  American  Society  of  Equity  began 
active   organization   work   in    Wisconsin   in 

1903,  but  the  Wisconsin  State  Union  was  not 
formed  until  January,  100(1.  and  the  State- 
paper,  tin-  Wisconsin  Equity  Vemst  was  not 
established  until  May.  [906.  The  Equity 
Society  is  an  educational  organization  and  to 
date  has  not  engaged  in  any  business  activity. 
This  being  true-,  the  actual  results  of  its  teach- 
ings are  not   easily  traceable,  but  directly  or 

indirectly  it  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
cooperative  spirit  and  many  of  the  coopera- 
tive associations  organized  in  Wisconsin.     \i 

the  present  time  the  Wisconsin  branch  has  an 
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active  membership  of  over  10.000  members  in  cooperation    and    marketing.     Prof.    B.    H. 

this    State.     Many    more    have    lost    their  Hibbard.  who  holds  this  position,  is  not  only 

membership,    but   not    their   interest.     The  instructing  the  students  in  cooperation  and 

State  headquarters  are  located  at  Madison  marketing,  but  is  lecturing  and  acting  in  an 

and  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  Wesley  Tubbs.  advisory  capacity  for  cooperative  organiza- 

State  secretary  and  editor  of  the  State  official  tions   throughout   the   State.     Prof.    H.    C. 

paper.     This  voluntary  association  has  taken  Taylor,  head  of  the  Economics  Department 

a  deep  interest  in  all  legislation  affecting  co-  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  at  the  suggestion 

operative  societies  and  an  active  interest  in  all  of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  has  made  the 

matters  affecting  the  agricultural  interests  most  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of 

of  the  State.  the  production  and  marketing  of  American 

The  Right  Relationship  League  is  of  more  cheese  that  has  been  made  to  date.     In  brief, 

recent  origin  and  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  University  is  working  for  a  realization  of 

cooperative  stores  and  warehouses,  with  spe-  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  ideal — ''better  farming, 

cial  emphasis  on  the  farmer.     This  organiza-  better  business,  and  better  living." 
tion  is  more  than  educational  in  its  nature. 

It  not  only  advocates  the  formation  of  cooper-  semi-public  axd  governmental  activities 
ative  stores,  but  actually  aids  in  their  organi- 
zation and  management.     The  growth  of  the       Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  activi- 

organization  has  been  very  rapid  and  the  ties  of  a  semi-public  organization  is  the  work 

succe-s  of  the  undertaking  very  marked  in-  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association.     This 

deed.     Perhaps  no  form  of  cooperative  organ-  organization,  made  up  of  the  leading  dairy- 

ization   is   more   difficult    than    cooperative  men  of  the  State  and  supported  in  part  by 

store-  and  yet  the  Right  Relationship  League  money  from  the  State  treasury,  is  devoting 

has  had  but  a  few  scattered  failure-.     It-  -uc-  it-  entire  time  and  funds  to  the  organization 

le  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  mas-  and  management  of  cow-testing  associations, 

tered  the  fundamental  principles  of  organiza-  At  the  present  time  this  association  is  testing 

tion  and  management  and  succeeded  in  carry-  about  hxe  thousand  cows  for  quantity  and 

ing  them  out  in  actual  practice.  quality  of  product. 

Prior  to   iqii   cooperative  societies  were 

EDUCATIONAL  AG]  organized  under  the  general  corporation  laws 

of  the  State.      Unfair  competition  from  large 

The  Collei-  .riculture  ha-  always  been  and  powerful  organizations,  especially  in  the 

a  powerful  force  in  the  rural  development  of  grain  and  dairy  industries,  led  to  legislation 

the  State,     h  has  always  been  active  in  re-  during  igoo  forbidding  companies  and  cor- 

search,   investigation,   and   experimentation  porations  to  pay  a  different  price  in  one  sec- 

and  has  accumulated  a  vast  quantity  of  in-  tion  than  in  another  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 

formation  and   knowledge  along  all   line-  of  ing  a  monopoly  and  destroying  the  business 

griculture.  of  a   competitor.     In    i<m    the   Legislature 

The  college  ha  en  content  with  the  passed  a  very  comprehensive  law  providing 

\t  firel  regu-  for  the  organization  and  management  of  all 

instructed;  then  farmer-'  cooperative    concerns.     Governor    McGov- 

inter  course  em'-    mi  to    the    present    legislature 

and  later  the  farmers  and  their  wi  trongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  co- 

i  brief  but  active  period  at  the  operative  rural  credit  and  a  strong  central 

1  !    with    this    the  organization  to  instruct  and  assist  all  associa- 

■  of  the   Agricultural  Col  tions  desirin  Operate  in  a  legitimate  way. 

information  to  the  farmer-. 

has  been  laid  mi  m    i  i  gisi  \  1 1  u 

UpO  :,d 

rid   bef'         V;  bill    n  lating  t"  i  redit  .1    ••<  i.i 

•11  or  t  ration,  and  marketing  have  b<  en 

dcplel  thai  in  introduced  in  this  legislature.     One  is  a  com 

turning  preh<  defining  trust    and  un- 

i '  .1  competition,  and  pro  iding  method 

i|  <  ontrol.     \  1 1  ■  .1  In  1  pro>  idc    for 

I'  Lppropriation    "i    $25,000   t"   be     pen! 

'  ilture  re<  ently  jointly  by  the  1  late  Board 

I'  .Mi'     \ll  111     in  1  dm  .1liMi1.1l  and       tin    ion 
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work  in  cooperation  and  cooperative  credit; 
and  a  third  for  the  creation  of  a  semi-public 
organization  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

nil    STATE    BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  All  AIRS 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  created 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  was  in- 
structed by  the  act  to  make  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  cooperation.     This  board,  working 

in  conjunction  with  the  Legislative  Reference 
Library,  made  a  preliminary  investigation  of 
all  the  cooperative  organizations  of  the  State, 
and  a  study  of  cooperation  and  cooperative 
conditions  abroad. 

This  investigation  was  made  with  three 
objects  in  view  -first,  to  ascertain  the  extent 
and  present  status  of  cooperation  in  Wiscon- 
sin; second,  to  learn  the  causes  for  the  SU( 
of  existing  cooperative  organizations  and 
causes  lor  the  failures  of  those  that  had  not 
been  able  to  withstand  the  struggle;  and 
third,  to  see  what  lessons  could  be  derived 
from  abroad  and  how  they  could  be  applied 
here. 

The  investigation  of  conditions  abroad  was 
very  helpful  and  encouraging.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  Denmark  was  a  barren  waste  of 
sand  dunes  and  many  of  her  people  were  in 
poverty.  Her  agricultural  population  was 
unorganized  both  for  purposes  of  production 
and  marketing.  During  the  last  half-century 
Denmark  has  undergone  an  agricultural 
evolution,  and  to-day  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  all  Europe.  Her 
farms  are  fertile  and  productive,  her  people 
are  well  educated,  industrious,  and  prosper- 
ous. There  is  no  dead  level  of  uniformity 
but  each  finds  opportunity  according  to  his 
ability  and  resources.  The  two  greal  factors 
in  this  movement  have  been  education  and 
cooperation.  Denmark  has  taught  her  peo- 
ple how  to  improve  their  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  how  to  market  their  products  suc- 
cessfully through  cooperation. 

Ireland  was  a  land  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
de-pair.  She  had  lost  a  large  part  of  her 
population  and  all  of  her  prestige  as  a  dairy 
nation.  To-day  Ireland  i-  rapidly  regaining 
her  place  as  a  dairy  country  and  her  people 
are  last  becoming  optimistic  and  contented. 
The  change  is  due  to  the  introduction  oi  bet- 


ter  farming   method-,   better   business   prac- 
and    better   living   condition-.     In   all 
tin-  cooperation  has  been  a  great  factor. 

The  recognized  success  of  the  movement 
abroad,  the  widespread  activity  and  unu-ual 
success  in  Wisconsin  has  encouraged  those 
interested  in  belter  agricultural  condition-  to 
believe  that  if  all  the  forces  working  for 
operation  in  Wisconsin  will  codperate  and 
work  in  harmony,  the  movement  can  be 
placed  on  a  sound,  economic  basis  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  Usual  and  customary 
failures  avoided. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  that  prevails 
among  the  organizations  working  for  coopera- 
tion and  marketing  and  better  rural  condi- 
tions is  well  illustrated  by  their  activity  and 
conduct  in  the  organization  of  the  cheese  pro- 
ducers of  Sheboygan  County.  The  farmers 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
cheese-selling  board  at  Plymouth,  the  leading 
cheese  board  of  the  State.  A  long  period  of 
agitation  following.  During  this  period  the 
Society  of  Equity  carried  on  a  general  cam- 
paign of  education  and  organized  numerous 
local  unions.  When  conditions  were  favor- 
able a  meeting  of  the  farmers  was  called  and 
about  1500  attended.  Representatives  from 
the  Society  of  Equity,  the  University,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  were  present 
on  invitation  and  spoke  at  this  meeting.  The 
result  of  the  agitation  and  mass  meeting  was 
the  appointment  of  an  executive-  committee 
to  draft  a  constitution,  article-  of  agreement 
and  by-laws  for  the  association.  The  execu- 
tive committee  to  date  ha-  had  four  meetings, 
all  of  which  have  been  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  University  and  from  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  upon  request. 
Information  and  assistance  have  been  given 
to  the  executive  committee  along* economic, 
business,  and  legal  lines,  and  the  article 
the  association,  the  constitution  and  the  by- 
laws are  now  nearly  ready  for  submission  t«> 
the  patrons  of  the  creamery.  The-  organiza- 
tion, when  perfected,  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  largest  marketing 
operative  concerns  in  the  United  States,  ll 
will  be  composed  of  over  100  chee-e  factories 
having  a  yearly  capacity  of  over  14.000.000 
pounds.  The  annual  value  of  the  product, 
conservatively  stated,  will  amount  to  over 
two  million  dollar 


RAPID  DELIVERIES  AT  A  LOW  COST  OFFER  A  STRONG  ARGUMENT  IN   FAVOR  OF  THE  SMALL  CAR 

THE  COST  OF  OPERATING  COMMER- 
CIAL VEHICLES 

Showing  What   the    Motor   Truck  Actually  Costs    Its   Owner 
and  What  thi;  Items  of  Operating  Cost  Really  Mean 

BY  J.  M.  VAN  HARLINGEN 


rT~,HI.  result  of  careful  study  of  road  trans- 
■*■  [xirtation  a-  it  is  to-day  shows  that  there 
is  little  accurate  information  available  re- 
garding the  cost  of  transportation.  Efficient 
transportation  depends  largely  upon  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  cost  of  operation:  and 
•tern  of  transportation  fully  developed  is 
standardized  to  such  an  extent  that  iu 
is  accurately  known. 

In   an   endeavor   to   obtain   the  necessary 
•  he  actual  cost  of  trans- 
ition by  motor  tru<  Its,  a  large  number  of 
mally  appealed  to  for  informa- 
tion regarding  th>  of  operating   their 
I  he    ai.  to    these    inquiries 
mu<  h  data  that    ua->  incomplete  and  it 

•  ali/.c 
what  their  equipment  really  costs  to  operate. 
I  tt(  mptS    ha\  e   been    made   to 

M  iny   replies    re- 
re  <  ontain  the 
•  purchased  a  motor  tru<  k 
|y  kep 
nth  i  h  -,  obtained  in  a  i 

ired  thi 

ed  from 

motor  •'juijiii  i 

iy  rather  than 
|M.rt.iti<.n  and  the 

of   n 

< 


matter  of  historical  interest  than  a  basis  on 
which  to  figure  modern  operating  costs. 
This  lack  of  accurate  information  on  the 
cost  of  operating  the  first  motor  vehicles 
which  were  put  in  service,  makes  it  necessary 
to  rely  upon  the  figures  recently  compiled  by 
a  few  motor-truck  users. 

I  -timates  on  the  cost  of  operation  as  sup- 
plied by  manufacturers  and  engineers  are 
based  on  the  actual  results  of  operating  under 
most  favorable  conditions.  These  figures 
are.  in  man}-  cases,  conservative  and  results 
have  been  obtained  in  actual  practice  by  some 

u-er-  of  motor  vehicles  which  are  lower  than 

-timates  furnished  by  the  manufacturer. 

Manufacturers'  estimates  and    records  of 

-t  supplied  by  t  ruck  users 

are  apt    to  be  mbleadin.Lr  unless  liny  include 

all  i  he  items  ulm  h  should  be  (  barged  against 

truck  operation. 

\    nianiil.K  t  U1  on<    and  one  h.ilf- 

oline  truik  for  general  delivery  work 

report-    that    durih  months    the    I  rui  k 

made  5767  mile-,  or  an  .i^ era  |  miles 

da)        I  ;        ton      in    tin      time. 

i  days  and  nude 

Tic  hat  i  Ik  ■  "  i  Foi  tin    wroi  I. 

I  en  wit h- 

out  b  ized  list  of  i  .  hul    in<  e  i  he 

mat*  l\  $2100  1  he  inten   1 

ould  amount  1  making 

lull  the 
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A  FIVE-TON  GROCERY  TRUCK  WHICH  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF 
MANY  MULE  TEAMS  IN  A  SOUTHERN  CITY 


i-  the  replacement  of   this 
value    by    setting    aside    a 
fund    sufficient     to    replace 
the  value  at  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  truck.   The 
item     of     depreciation     or 
amortization     should    offset 
the  original  investment  1 
definite  per  cent,  of  original 
value    of    the    truck    each 
year,  thereby  reducing  the 
original      interest      char- 
This  method  of  handling  is 
given    merely  as   a    - 
tion,   hut    the    omission   of 
these     items    from     a     i 
account      renders     it     inac- 
curate. 

As  a  typical  illustration 
of  the  method  of  handling 
these  charges,  we  have  taken 
a  five-ton  truck  costing 
driver's  wages  at  $75  per  month,  the  rale  paid  S5000;  the  owner  estimates  that  the  truck  will 
by  this  concern,  brings  the  sum  of  these  two  be  efficient  for  five  years,  or  that  he  will  wish 
items  up  to  $4.83  per  day,  leaving  £0.24  to  to  replace  it  at  the  end  of  that  time.  He 
cover  au- the  other  expenses  of  operation.  In  charges  his  original  investment  at  6  per 
this  case  it  is  obvious  that  some  important  cent,  and  amortizes  his  truck  at  the  rate  of 
items  must  have  been  omitted  and  that  these  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  amortization 
figures, as  theystand,are  apt  to  be  misleading,   fund  is  assumed  to  draw  interest  at  0  percent. 

This    method    of    estimating    the    cost    of        The   following  table  shows  the  amounts 
operation   is  common  and  it   is  frequently  chargeable  in  any  one  year  to  these  items: 
found  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  issued 

by  concerns  whose  business  is  well  standard-    K1  '  X11"x  1UTUI  ra  INTEREST  \m>  D]  PR]  I  .  \- 
ix'cd  in  other  departments.  nON  AS  IT1:MS  OT  ""    <*™»A™ 

In  the  actual  cost  figures  given  it  will  be 
noted  thai  all  items  are  included  in  the  cost 
of  operation,  or  that  attention  has  been 
called  to  any  omission.  In  several  cases 
attention  will  be  called  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  cost  of  operation  and  the 
co-^t  of  operation  as  estimated  by  users. 

|\  I  I  Kl  si      WD    M  PR]  (  I  \  I  [ON 

The  items  which  are  most  frequently 
omitted  in  submitting  figures  on  cost  of  oper- 
ating motor  trucks  are.  interest,  deprecia- 
tion,   and    overhead    charges.       It    has    been 

found  that  few  small  truck  owners  have  any 

((inception  of  the  terms  amortization  or 
depreciation.  In  figuring  the  items  i^\  inter- 
est and  depredation,  care  should  be  taken  to 

adjust   the  figures  given  for  any  particular 

year  so  that  the  interest  paid  will  not  cover 
the    full    amount    of    the   investment,    except 

during  the  first  year  ^\  operation. 

By  depreciation  we  mean  the  loss  in  value 

due   to  age,   use.   or  abuse  which   cannot    be 

covered  by   current    repairs.     Amortization 


Int. 

Actual 

UnortixaUon 

Interval  :ii 

l-uinl  at  End  <'f 

On 

(',  Par  Ceni 

\  1  .ir  ;il 

1  si    year 

•OO 

feoo 

s     ,*><> 

2nd  year 

40OO 

240 

:i">o 

3rd  yeai 

;,ikh) 

is.' 

•  HI 

4th  year 

2OO0 

120 

4(HX) 

5th   yeai 

100 

00 

(>\  I  Kill    \I>    1  XP]   S 

The  overhead  charges  may  not  be  in  such 
shape  that  they  can  be  charged  to  the  ex- 
penses of  a  single  truck,  but  where  the  equip- 
ment is  larger  there  is  sure  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  superintendence  and  general  office 
expenses,  taxes,  insurance  (other  than  auto- 
truck insurance),  etc,  which  should  be 
charged  to  the  transportation  cost. 

These  charges  include  a  variety  of  items 
depending  largely  upon  tin-  size  of  tin-  equip- 
ment and  plant.  If  cost  accounts  are  kept 
requiring  the  attention  of  part  oi  a  book- 
keeper's time,  a  portion  of  the  salary  should 
l>e  charged  against  the  truck.     If  the  light 
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THE  REAL  HORSE  AMONG   MOTOR  VEHICLES.     IT  HAS  THE  GREAT   ADVANTAGE   OF  BEING 
READILY  ADAPTABLE  TO  ANY   KIND  OF  BUSINESS 


and  heat  used  In  the  garage  i>  part  of  the 
eral  litrhtinj*  and  heath  m  of  the  plant, 

a  fair  poiportion  of  this  expense  sfa   uld   be 

charged  to  the  tru< 
It  is  frequently  said  by  truck  owners  that 

there  will  DC  DO  .-(•  there 

i       itable  when-  the  truck  will  be  kept.     In 

t hi-  i  re  paid  on  the  stable,  or  it  is 

here  i-  an  int 
and  i  ti'.n  cl  gainsl  this  building 

and  '  of  it  i-  costing  something 

all  the  time      [|      u<.t  always  possible  to  use 
thi-  method  of  i 

• 
and  •  >ied  by  a  tingle  tru< 

it  iMc   to   <  ompute   ■< 

but  it  i  able  in  .ill  i 

on  k 

in 

II 

.ill. i 
n    <-rd<r    to 


operate  successfully  a  good  driver  musl  be 
obtained.  From  the  experience  of  many 
truck  owner-,  it  i-  a  conservative  statement 
that  a  good  driver  will  often  save  his  own 
salary  in  keeping  down  repairs  and  increasing 
the  efficiency,  while  a  poor  driver  will  always 

cosl   th<-  company  his  wages  over  again  in 
repair-    as    well    a-    crippling    the    service 
through  having  the  truck  laid  up.     It  is  poor 
economy  to  pay  a  poor  man  and  great  econ 
omy  to  encourage  a  good  one.     Under  tin 
heading,   "I  ime  El<  ment,"  a  pra<  tical  meth 
od   of   inter  the   driver   in    economii 

operatioi  ted. 

I  he  iii  m  ot  in  iiraiK  i  ariable  i  hat  it 

i   1 1 1 1 1 >•  >    ibh    i.  ■    Hi. in  ih.it 

ould  l«   carried  in    omi    fon 

I  he   u  ■  taJ   t"i  in   i     in  in. mm  e 

Mm  i   i  In     i  •  <    i 

fairl)  d  d<  |n  nd    u| •' mi  i In    \ .dm   .  i 

Liabilit  ri(      u< 

cording  t"  the  I  in  wh'u  h  the  imp 
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nil     ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  IS  OFTEN  USED  WHER]    Till. 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  TIKE  PREVENT  nil     tDOP- 
tlON  "l    nn.  GASOLINE  \  I  m< 

engaged    and    the    locality    in    which    it    is 
operating. 

OPERATING    CHARG1  S 


The  item  of  maintenance  should  cover  over- 
hauling at  least  once  a  year,  repainting, 
adjustment,  replacement  of  parts,  and,  in  the 

<      e  of  electrics,  battery  renewals. 

The  charge  per  mile  against  this  item  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  truck  is  operated  and  upon  the 
driver;  the  total  yearly  charge  should  he 
proportional  to  the  mileage  covered.  The 
cost  per  mile  for  tires  should  he  based  on  the 
guarantee  mileage  given  by  the  manufacturer 
and  the  first  cost  of  the  tires.  A  set  of  tires 
costing  S400,  guaranteed  for  Sooo  miles, 
would  cost  two  cents  per  mile. 

Thi-  is  t  he  only  fair  bads  on  which  to  make 
this  charge  as  the  renewals  should   he  made. 

and  price  adjusted  with  the  manufacturer,  on 
a  mileage  basis. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil.  and  urease  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  driver  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  truck  and  engine  adjust- 
ments. The  manufacturer  who  inspects  his 
trucks  should  assist  in  keeping  down  these 
costs  if  they  seem  to  lie  too  high. 

iimi     ELEMENT    IN    TRANSPORTATION    i"-l 

Since    the    motor   truck     represents   a     far 

larger  individual  investment  than  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  it  is  therefore  true  that  the 
cosl  of  keeping  a  truck  standing  idle  is  far 

greater  than  the  time  wasted  l>y  tin-  horse- 
drawn  vehicle.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
approximate  cost  ,.f  allow  ing  a  motor  truck  to 


stand  idle,  let  US  divide  the  fixed  charges  of  a 
five-ton  motor  truck  by  the  number  of  hours 
in  a  working  day.  The  original  investment 
in  this  motor-truck  equipment  is  about  Si  200 
and  the  fixed  charges,  including  driver's 
wages,  t  te..  will  amount  to  about  $&  pet  day. 
This  means  that  in  a  tcndiour  day  the  idle 
truck  costs  so  cents  an  hour  or  a  little  over 
one  cent  for  ever)  minute  that  it  is  not  in 
actual  operation.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  that  by 
installing  labor  and  time-saving  devices  the 
efficiency  of  the  truck  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  original  cosl  ol  such  do 
paid  for  in  a  reasonably  short  length  of 
time. 

\  method  which  has  been  Used  with  con- 
siderable success  by  large  organizations  would 
seem  to  be  equally  practicable  in  the  case  of  a 
concern  operating  only  a  few  trucks.  By 
this  plan  the  cooperation  of  the  driver  or 
shipping  clerk  is  enlisted  by  setting  a  figure 
for  unit  delivery  and  basing  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  department  on  this  figure.  Whether 
the  reward  be  an  increase  in  pay  or  a  substan- 
tial bonus  for  savings  efn  cted,  this  method  will 
invariably  produce  a  remarkable  reduction 
in  transportation  costs.  The  driver,  by  sa\  - 
ing  a  few  minutes  on  each  delivery,  will,  at 
the  end  of  tin-  year,  have  increased  his  capac- 
ity to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  by  careful 
handling  of  his  machine  th<  1  4  operation 

may  be  reduced   to  a   minimum.     This  per- 
sonal factor  in  tin  economic  operation  of  com- 


1111    WORK  DON!    BY  Tins  MONSTER  CAN  HARDLY  BI 
!  0KPABJ  D  WITH   in  \  1  Of  IloKsl  -DRAWN  1  oeir- 
M  l  n  i      st  i     PAOl     47 
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mercial   vehicles  is   believed  to  be  a  most  an  increase  in  time  required  for  deliveries, 

vital  one.  In  this  table  the  effect  of  change  in  delivery 

As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  time  between  one  minute  and  two  minutes 

time  element  on  the  cost  of  operation,  the  fol-  for   both   gasoline   and    electric   vehicles   is 

lowing  table  is  given  which  shows  the  effect  of  shown. 


VEHICLE iooo-lb  Electric    iooo-lb  Gasoline       i-Horse  Wagon 


Time  of  Delivery 

Standing  time,  Hours 

Miles  per  Day 

Distance  Factor,  per  cent 
Cost  per  Delivery 


\     i  min.   |  2  min.  I    I  min.    i  2  min.        I  min.    !    2  min. 
/    per  del.   per  del.  '  per  del.  I  per  del.     per  del.     per  del. 


The  above  table  was  compiled  from  figures   Institute   of   Technology 
taken   from  a  report  of   the  Massachusetts 


following  conditions: 


and   assumes   the 


COST  OF  PARCEL  DELIVERY 


Average  maximum  load iooo  lbs. 

Number  of  trips  per  day 3 

Deliveries  per  mile 4 


Hours  working  per  day 9 

Hours  per  trip  for  loading 0-75 

Time  for  each  delivery 1    min. 


VEHICLE 

1000- lb.  Electric 

i(xx)-U).  Gasoline 

1 -Horse  Wagon 

(2-Horses) 

s 

9 

5 

Standing  time,  hour-. 

4-6 

4T5 

4 

Running  time.  hour- 

44 

4-25 

5 

v,  miles  per  day 

4(> 

SO 

30 

il   mil<--  \x  r  d.f. 

35 

38 

-'5 

tor,  j*t  '  enl 

48 

83 

Invest  ment .  . 

MM) 

$I,8O0 

285 

285 

260 

Whir  l<-  mil<-  per  year 

IO.OOO 

9,900 

7.100 

EXPE1                 \.\M.\I.: 

''ition: 

nning  r-                 '1  lubricants 

$I2() 

$325 

line  or  feed 

|60 

155 

360 

.'• 

2O0 

_?oo 

->-\s 

Driver 

7'<- 

780 

645 

Mu  internal 

I-'S 

Mil 

,s<> 

,nrin« 

60 

50 

'7" 

On 

1" 

)' 

•1 

1  ' 

100 

'7 

• 

*7 

■I  \n  1  .!  !..  1  oi  ih.  rnotoi  \>  iii'  i'  . 
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unique  in  that  it  gives  a 
basis  by  which  to  compare 
tlu-  cost  of  each  class  of 
delivery  work.  The  report 
from  which  these  figures 
wire  taken  gives  similar 
data  for  larger  and  smaller 
types  of  truck-  used  by  the 
same  company  and  classifies 
the  work  done  by  each  type 
of  vehicle. 

The  large  trucks  are  used 
on  long  hauls;  the  one-and- 
one-half-ton  trucks  are  used 
for  delivery  work  in  subur- 
ban territory,  and  the  small 
iooo-pound  cars  are  used 
for  city  deliveries.  The  aver- 
COSt  per  mile  fur  three- 
ton  trucks  in  this  work  was 
approximately  18  cents  and 
for  the  iooo-pound  delivery 
wagons  approximately  15  cent-. 

Following  are  the  actual  figures  on  one- 
The  field  of  the  small  truck  is  limited  al-  and-one-half-ton  gasoline  trucks,  equipped 
most  entirely  to  the  delivery  of  light  packages  with  pneumatic  tin'-,  used  for  suburban  de- 
and  tin-  choice  between  electric  and  gasoline  liveries  by  this  -tore,  which  operates  over 
vehicles  for  this  purpose  is  dependent  very  fifty  of  these  trucks,  covering  an  average  of 
largely  upon  the  conditions  of  service  which  sixty  mile-  per  day  each. 
are   to   he    met    with   in   any   particular   line  j^il* 

of  business.  Month  Made  With  All 


■  Brt{£    ^LKI 

+■  f  an       ■ 

~~      ___ 

Willi    BETTER    LOADING    FACILITIES   A    TRUCK   0?    nil-    lYl'l.   CAM 
REPLACE    IIV1.    TEAMS 

(Modern  transportation  and  obsolete  loading  methods  are  not  usually  a 
paying  in 


1-lF.I.I)    Of    THE    S\I  M.I.    TRICK 


Total  Maintenance 
Per  Mile 


April 


September. 
October 

Total 


Trucks 
15.742 
21,760 
20,573 

21,627 
2IJ03 


The  light  electric  truck  is  used  almost  en 
tirely  for  city  delivery  work  where  a  large   "Pnl 
number  of  stops  are  made  and  deliveries  art-    jim;. 
frequent.     It  is  found  thai  the  cost  per  mile   Jul) 
of  the  ga-oline  truck  i-  far  higher  in  this  class    Augusl 
of  service  than  in  any  other.     This  is  largely 
due  to  the  wear  and  tear  rau-ed  by  Constant 
starting  and  stopping  of  the  truck  and  to  the 
fact   that  the  motor  i-  allowed  to  run  a  large 
part  of  the  lime  when  the  truck  i-  no!  actually 
in  motion.     For  this  reason. as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  i-  more  easily  operated  than  the  gaso- 
line truck  and  therefore'  requires  a  lower  grade 
of  driver,  the  electric  truck  is  largely  used  for 
city  delivery   work   where   high   -peed   i-  not     iV^'.'rol  .1 

essential.     The  light   gasoline   truck  covers   istyi 


14  0 

14  0 
1 1  5 
n  5 

10   o 


151,517 

Monthly  aoeragi    21,645  '4  3'    cents 

Tin  cosi  per  mile  t  75  '  cats 

( >il  cosi  per  mile  nts 

Gasoline  al    i<>  cents  i>er  gallon 

8  mile-  per  gallon  I  nts 

Note:  These  figures  includi 

Insurance,  Light,  Heat,  Rent, Overhead  Supplies, 
Parts,    Incidental    Expenses    and    Depreei.n ion. 


3rd  year — 18  per  cent, 

very  much  the  same  field  as  the  electric,  but  -n,|>-                 rent-         -*'1            wpercent. 

i-  more  widely  used  for  suburban  deliveries  Sthyear     tapercent. 

and  special  city  work  where  high  speed  i-  In  contrast  to  these  figures  another  depart- 

required.  menl  -tore,  operating  in  another  city,  pre- 
The  following  figures  represenl  a  fair  aver-  sents  figures  on  the  cosi  oi  operating  a  one- 
age  cost  of  opirating  -mall  gasoline  truck-  in  and-one-half-ton  truck  where  operating  con- 
general  suburban  delivery  work.  These  tig-  dition-  are  adverse,  the  condition-  of  the 
tin-  were  obtained  from  an  organization  streets  being  poor  and  the  truck  being  used  in 
noted  for  it-  thorough  accounting  system  and  city  as  well  as  suburban  work. 
may  lie  relied  upon  for  accuracy  in  every  This  truck  i-  equipped  with  solid  tires  and 
re-peet.  the  figure-  -how  n  are  for  the  second  year 
The  method  of  presenting  these  figure-  i-  o\  service. 
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Total       p£°MiIe  THE    UTILITY    OF    THE    HEAVY    TRUCK 

Gasoline S219.22    S.0127 

Oil 47  47  .0027       -phe  chief  difference  between  the  light  de- 

Electnc  current .  1 .20  .0001  u            truck  and     h     h            truck  ^       .       fa 

Batteries 2.54  0001             J           .                                 *       .  . 

Grease..  2.57  .0001  fact  that  m  the  case  ot  the  light  truck  the 

Carbide 2.08      .0001   capacity  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  is   dupli- 

Other supplies  9.46       0005   cated,  the  advantage  of  the  truck  lying  in 

Tires.  .........  .  ...      391 .02       °j~7   jts  ability  to  make  rapid  deliveries  and  to 

Repairs  and  added  equipment .  .       167.57       .0097  '       .  f,  ... 

Salary- 91950       0533   operate    under     conditions    which    greatly 

Licenses 34  68      .0020   decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  horse.     With 

Insurance 196.92      .0114  tne  use  of  the  heavy  motor  truck,  however, 

Depreciation  at  33K  per  cent.  999  ■  96       0580   the  advantage  of  carrying  a  heavier  load  in 

Total  Cost  of  Operation S2,994. 19   S.  1734   quicker  time  at  a  lower  cost  for  each  load  unit 

presents  the  most  favorable  argument  in  favor 

Total  Cost  per  Day  (306^  Days) S9.75   of  the  motor  vehicle.    The  engine  and  body  of 

Total  number  of   Miles  per  \  ear 17,226     h    heavier  tonnage  motor  truck  form  a  very 

Average  number  of   Miles  per   Dav 36.2  ,  .  ^»  .     J 

powerful  combination  for  the  more  efficient 

A  firm  operating  twentv-five  smaU  electric  handling  of  merchandise,  while  the  adapta- 
vehicles  shows  the  result  of  two  and  one-half  tlon  °/  th,e  motor  truck  to  a  wide  variety  oi 
vears'  careful  observation  and  the  figures  uses  has  kePt  pace  with  the  rapid  advance- 
show  the  correct  charges  which  should  be  ment  in  other  fields  of  commercial  activity 
made  against  the  operation  of  this  tvpe  of  Auslde  from  the  haulaSe  ot  merchandise  and 
commercial  vehicle.  These  trucks  were  used  the_,  transportation  ot  raw  materials,  the 
foe  genera]  delivery  purposes  and  were  onlv  modern  motor  truck  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
a  part  of  the  large  equipment  operated  by  wa>'s  wh,^h  ProXf  mterestm8  to  the  mvesti- 
the  same  company.  It  is  therefore  safe  Sator  an<:  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  motor- 
to  assume  that  the  average  operator  of  a  tru£   designer. 

single  small  electric  vehicle  would  probablv  .  The  lar*est  truck  now  manufactured  car- 
be  unable  to  approach  the  economies  ellec  ted  &<*  u'n  lons  on  its  chassis.  This  load  is 
by  this  large  and  well  organized  company,  but  <lrawn  bv  an  "P"  na\in-  ■">  larger  horse- 
ting  to  note  that  the  work  accom-  P?^  than  many  of  the  engines  supplied 
pushed  by  these  vehicle  s  is  hilly  2-,  per  cent.   **£  !rucks  of  smaller  capacity. 

iter  than  that  of  the  horse-drawn  equip-        l  h,1\t>IK'  ,of  truck,  however,  is  not  recom- 
ment  used  previously  by  the  same  concern.  raaM  by  the  manufacturers  lor  use  outside 
I      -e  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  of  aties  where  well-paved  streets  and  operat- 
items  of  depreciation,  interest,  and  adminis-  "^  conditions  are  most  favorable.   1  he  use  pi 
tration.  items  r  would  add  in    the  motor  truck  as  a  tract,  ,r  is  comparatively 

the  neighborhood  of  4  per  mile  to  this   hVk'  tnown  ln  ,lhls  country,  but  in  Europe, 

operation,  making  the  total  cost  per  mile       where  [h\\  r,,a'1   conditions  throughout   the 
r  country  districts  are  very  much  superior  to 

our  own,  it    is  not    unusual  to  see  a  five-ton 

T/  I  *  I     f t  r 

pPervrfi!ci     truck  hauling  three-,  four-  and  live-ton  trail- 
.  en  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  tons' 

I     hn\.r-  00         >>0.S  .  , 

23  -  19    u        .0325  '  "• 

74-^  43      0274  I   >r  aty  operation  and  For  use  where  the 

■nd  im.k  binid      10                0144  road  conditions  are  unusually  good  this  type 

"--»-  M      0237  of  operation  would  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most 

momical,   but    the  development   ol   good 

jj  road-  in  thi-  countr)  i     o  far  behind  that  ol 

>  32  1   iropean   <  ountrie    that    ii  doc    doI   seem 

"•■  ]                                       '  7'  likely  that  the  adoption  of  the  motor  truck 

0017  a  tractor  will  be  ..1  all  general  foi    ome 

tin  •  iw. 

10  in  1  the  heavy  motor  tru<  k 

run,        hi  .d.lv  proven  ii     uperioritj  in  t\  1 

to  the  hor  e  dra  11  Ic,  but  the  qu< 

tion  of    uperiorit  y  of  th  ine  or  electrii 

i    1  r u«  I  i   on.-  which  i    almo  t  entirely  depend 
cut  upon  the  <  ondition*  .1    not<  'I  el  1  when  . 
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The  effect  of  constant  starting  and  stop- 
ping with  heavy  loads  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  injurious  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavy  truck  than  in  the  case  of  the  Lighter 
type  of  motor  vehicle, and  the  operation  of  the 
engine  for  comparatively  Long  periods  of  time 
when  the  truck  is  not  actually  in  motion  is 
a  very  much  Larger  item  of  expense  in  the 
heavier  types  of  trucks.  It  is  for  this 
reason  thai  the  majority  of  motor-truck 
users  who  have  tried  out  both  the  electric 
and  gasoline  trucks,  have  restricted  the  use 
of  their  gasoline  vehicles  to  long-haul  work 
where  the  advantages  of  speed  and  flexibility 
of  operation  enable  them  to  cover  a  much 
Larger  territory  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  electric 
vehicle.  The  electric  vehicle,  however,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  transportation  of 
freight  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  to  the  distribution  of  freight  where 
deliveries  are  made  within  a  limited  area. 

A    LUMBER  COMPANY'S   EXPERIENCE 

The  following  figures  show  what  has  been 
done  by  a  large  lumber  company,  comparing 
this  work  with  the  use  of  horses. 

Four  months  of  actual  usage  of  a  five-ton 
truck,  during  which  time  an  accurate  record 
of  the  truck  and  also  of  the  company's  teams 
was  kept,  has  developed  some  surprising 
facts  and  figures.  The  computation  in  both 
cases  is  based  on  tin-  total  investment,  in-ur- 
ance,  interest,  up-keep.  repairs,  etc. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
the  truck  replaced  five  and  one-half  teams 
and  that  the  truck  will  deliver  lumber  at  36 
cents  per  iooo  feet  while  the  teams  cosl  75 
cents  per  1000  feet,  or  more  than  twice  a- 
much. 

1- 1\< -Ton  TWO 

Track  Barm 

Total   Investment,   w  i  t  h 

equipmenl $5,362   \:     $1,510  00 

Total  Expense  per  Day     .  $15  26  63 
Average  Mileage  per  Day.            4.?                 15  <><> 
Average  round-trip  haul- 
miles . .. .                 5 

Average  number  trips  per 

Daj 

Average    Load  —  Dressed 

Lumber s.<mh>  ft .       2,500ft. 

Werage  Weight  per  Load.        5  tons  >tons 

Carrying  total  per  Day.  4.2,500  ft.       7,500  ft. 

Total  expense  per  1 000 feet      36  cents        75  cents 

The  truck  is  equipped  with  a  roller  body 
and  as  an  accessory,  .1  small  four-wheel  load- 
ing wagpll  for  gathering  lumber  about  the 
yards  and  having  load  ready  for  truck.     By 

actual  timing  it  has  been  found  that  it  takes 
three  minute-  to  transfer  the  lumber  to  t  In- 


truck   and   two   minutes  to   unload   without 
damage  of  any  kind  to  the  lumber. 

OPERATING  COST  OF   A   THREE-TON   GASOLINE 
TRUCK  IN  SERVICE  "I    A  PRINTING  SOUSE 

This  truck  make-  long  hauls,  and  while  no 

accurate  record  of  mileage  was  kept  during 

the  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the  truck  was 

in  operation  300  day-  and  made  an  average 

of  forty-five  miles  per  day. 

300  Working  Days  per  Year. 
45  Miles  per  Day   estimated). 
[3,500  Miles  per  Year. 
Insurance  

Wages 

Tires  .062  cents  per  mile 

•line  .031  Cents  per  mile 

Oil  and  grease  -014  cents  per  mile 
Maintenance        

(  ieneral  repair- 


1  1  s.S.  IO 

*44  SI 
423  Ho 
[99   60 


tal  for  the  year  $3452 


Total  for  a  da\ 

Approximate  cosl  per  mile  . 


11   5i 
0  -'53 


ACTUAL     COST     OF     OPERATING     A      FIVK-TON 
TRUCK     IN     SERVICE     01    A     MANUFACTURER, 
BATTLING    VI  RV    III  \\\    MERCHANT*! 


6  per  cent.  Interest  on  55000  per  Year 
10  per  cent.  Amortization  per  Near 
Four  Kinds  of  Insurance 


(.GO 
5OO.OO 

50 


Total  per  Year  m  1  v 

J  per  Day 
This  represents  absolute  fixed  charges  for 
thi'  t'ir-t  year  which  cannot  lie  reduced. 

In  addition   to  that   COD  !ati\el\ 

fixed  chai  - 
<  Parage  per  day  1 .00 

Driver  per  da\  3  OO 

Making  total  fixed  charges  per  day 

The  actual  operating  ex|H-n-es  per 
day  on  a  basis  of  50  mile-  per  day 
include: 
J  helpers  per  day 

Gasoline     u'.-^al.  al  1. scent-  1   B7 

Oil       '.-  gal.  at  50  lent-  25 

Tire-    6  cents  per  mile.  3  00 

I'hi-  i-  on  a  basis  of  a  guarantee  of 
8,000  mile-  for  tire-  costing  complete, 

OO. 

Repairs   -4  cents  per  mile  r  00 

This  i-  on  a  l>a-i-  of  a  general  over 

haul  per  \  ear  and  minor  repairs  from 
time  to  time,  all  costing,  f 
Depreriat  inn  estimated  al  2  cents  per 

mile  i  oo    ta.ia 


Total  cosl  per  da)  at  50  miles 

It  i-  -ale  to  estimate  that  (30  per  day  covers  the 
entire  expense  "i   Fixed  and  Operating  Ch 

uck. 

On  this  basis  the  average  ddivi 

-000  lb-.  |mt  day  would  1  .i-t  400  cents 

(mioo nt- 

7500    "  J»>(i  lent- 


THE  POET  OF  THE  WESTWARD 

MARCH 


0AQ1  IV    MILLER,  who  died  on   I  i 
ruai  In  hi>  one-room   cabin 


T 

, '    '  I  i  scvci  ra  "i 

'  H     Miller,   uliii  h    wu   his 

i*jrn  in  Indiana.     Hi 
>r   mon     '  half  .1  < « - 1 1 1  ury 

I     with     t;  and 

•  ■  ■    Far  West  rable 

ihcC  Miller 

editor       Hi  i  manu- 

the   latti  • 

editor  "i  tl  n.l     I  I 
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I  -•   i  Shadows  of  Shasta,"  "Memories 

and  Rhymes,"  "49,  or  the  Gold  Seekers  of 
I  ii.  I »(  jtrui  tion  of  Gotham" 
and  others,  have  earned  him  a  high  place 
on  tin-  lit  roll  ol  our  country'  foi  mative 
|k  riod.  Mill'  r-  t<  i'ii  wi  re  n<  >i  1  hose  "i  1  lie 
bordi  i"  1  ted,  I. iii  1  he 

<  ommon    qualil  i<      "i     humanitj :      honor, 

I  ouragc,  lo\c  and  truth.     I  Ic  had  .1    ense  ol 

>ped,  ai\(\  all  of 

■  ■  .1  d  in  1 1  Bible. 

II  thai   the  .hi  ..1 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE   MAGA'/IXKS   AND    REVJKWS 


THE  serious  articles  in  the  early  spring 
issues  of  the  popular  magazines  are  per- 
haps rather  less  numerous  than  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  Atlantic,  however,  is  well  sustain- 
ing its  reputation  for  sound  and  enlightening 
contributions  to  current  discussion.  The 
opening  article  in  the  April  number  is  by 
Brooks  Adams  on  "The  Collapse  of  Capitalis- 
tic Government."  Other  notable  contributions 
to  this  number  are  "Constantinople  in  War- 
Time,"  by  H.  G.  Dwight;  "Both  Sid. 
the  Servant  Question,"  by  Annie  Winsor 
Allen;  and  "Book-Publishing  and  lt>  Present 
Tendencies,"  by  George  P.  Brett  of  the  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  Century  has  made  a  special  effort  to 
bring  out  material  of  timely  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  change  of  administration  at  Wash- 
ington. "The  Kind  of  .Man  Woodrow  Wilson 
[s,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  who,  since  the 
writing  of  this  article,  has  been  made  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
an  intimate  revelation  of  a  personality  con- 
cerning whom  the  American  public  cannot 
at  this  moment  be  sated  in  its  quest  for  infor- 
mation. Prof.  Hliss  Perry  offers  an  admirable 
appreciation  of  "Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  Man 
of  Letters."  Of  special  significance  at  the 
threshold    of    the    new    President's    official 

career  at  Washington  i^  the  brief  account  of 
"drover  Cleveland  and  His  Cabinet  at 
Work,"  by  President  Cleveland's  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert. 

The  most  notable  pages  in  Scribner's  for 
March  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  Titanic 
disaster  nearly  one  year  ago,  and  are  contrib- 
uted by  Captain  Rostrom,  commander  of 
the  Carpaihia,  which  rescued  so  many  of  the 
survivors.  This  unpretentious  narrative 
is  remarkable  for  its  clarity  and  directness. 

Harper's  continues  it-,  series  of  suggestions 
for  better  farming  with  a  paper  on  '"The 
Conservation  oi  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil," 
by  A.  I).  Hall,  F.  K.  s.    Edward  Hungerford 

gives  a  good  description  oi  the  Great  bakes 
and  the  steamboat  traffic  thereon. 

In  \I d  'luir's  an  able  defense  of  the  militant 
suffragettes  in  England  is  made  by  Elizabeth 
Robins.  We  quote  on  another  page  of  this 
department    from    Mr.   burton  J.   Hendrick's 


article  on  "The  Jewish  Invasion  of  Ameri. 
Two  new  departments  have  been  started  by 
McClure's  •Health.  Public  and  Private," 
under  the  supervision  of  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  and  a  new  department  for  women, 
edited  by  Inez  Milholland. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  At  wood  gives  in  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  a  vivid  and  startling  picture 
of  American  railroad  wrecks  with  some  of  the 
reasons  for  their  rapid  incrc; 

The  principal  article  in  Everybody's  is 
"The  Balkan  Thunderbolt,'-  by  Frederick 
Palmer.  We  quote  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  Review  oi  Reviews  from  Mr.  Palm- 

raphic  description  of  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March 
publishes  three  articles  of  unusual  interest 
to  farmers— "A  Chronicle  of  the  Tribe  of 
Corn."  by  Prof.  E.  M.  East;  "The  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Air,'  by  Arthur 
A.  Xoyes;  and  "How  European  Agriculture 
inanced,"  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Price. 

Important  articles  in  the  North  American 
w  are:  "American  Libraries  and  the 
Investigator,"  by  Herbert  Putnam;  "The 
Commercial  Awakening  of  the  Moro  and 
Pagan."  by  Major  John  P.  Einlev.  I.  S.  \.: 
and  "The  Virginians  and  Constitutional 
Government,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Only  one  of  the  Forum's  articles  for  March 
.1  direct  bearing  on  American  political 
conditions.  That  is  a  study  entitled  "The 
Changing  FoCUS  in  Politics,"  by  Walter 
Lippmann.  This  a  suggestive  survey  oi  the 
most  recent  movements  in  the  direction  of 
socio-political  reforms  in  this  country.  The 
aim  i^i  the  writer,  however,  is  not  to  empha- 
size specific  reforms  in  themselves,  but  to 
direct  attention  to  the  great  possibilities 
that  they  foreshadow.  "Whether  or  not  we 
adopt  certain  specific  bills,  high  tariff  or  low 
tariff,  one  banking  system  or  another,  this 
trust  control  or  that,  is  a  slight  gain  compared 
to  a  change  of  attitude  toward  all  political 
problems."  In  his  view  the  method  oi  reform 
matters  even  more  than  the  reform  itself. 
'■  \  man  who  couldn't  think  straight  might 
get  tin-  ri<rht  answer  to  one  problem,  but  how- 
much  faith  would  we  have  in  his  capacity 
to  solve  the  next  on< 
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THE   NEW    "CONSTRUCTIVE   QUARTERLY' ' 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  review  with  a 
serious  purpose  and  wide  field  is  always 
a  noteworthy  event.  The  Constructive  Quar- 
terly, the  hrst  number  of  which  appeared  last 
month,  aims  to  be  a  journal  of  the  "faith, 
work,  and  thought  of  Christendom."  It 
will  be  edited  from  Xew  York  by  Silas  McBee, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Churchman,  and  a  man 
of  solid  attainments  in  many  different  phases 
of  religious  and  philosophic  thought.  The 
Constructive  Quarterly,  we  are  informed  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  number,  attempts  to 
build  on  what  the  Christian  churches  are  ac- 
tually believing,  doing,  and  thinking.  "The 
purpose  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
confidence,  of  mutual  knowledge,  of  mutual 
desire  for  fellowship."  It  is  to  be  "non-offi- 
cial, non-sectarian  and  impartial."  The  editor 
will  be  "responsible  for  the  kind  of  writers 
admitted  to  its  pa^es,  but  the  writers  are 
alone  responsible  for  what  appears  over  their 
own  names."  An  editorial  board  made  up 
of  eminent  authorities  all  over  the  world  as- 
the  editor. 
This  number  contains  a  list  of  articles 
which  are  presumed  to  represent  the  tone  and 
scope  of  the  magazine-  puq>ose.  Dr.  Will- 
iam P.  Du  li'  oe,  1  >ean  Emeritus  of  the  Thec- 
al Department  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  leads  with  an  article  on  "A  Construc- 
tive Treatment  of  Christianity."  He  writes 
boldly  and  tolerantly,  holding  for  what  he 
regar  Qtials,  and  emphasizing  what 

he  calls  "the  universal  drawing  of  humanitv 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  an  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  publicist  and  leading  mem- 
I  ouncil  of  the  Catholic  Union  of 
Britain,  and.  since  ditor  of  the 

Dublin  J  -  with  a  discussion  of 

'"Union  Among  Christians."     He  ii  not  -an- 
guine of  an  early  realization  of  this  ideal,  but 

•hat  it  commends  itself  in  many  ways 
to  U  ent  Church  of  Rome.     Archbishop 

Platon,  the  head  of  the  "Christians  of  the 

mhodox    Russian    Church    in    the 
Unit'  and  Ala--         i  mtribufc 

ordial  I>r 

Church  H 
in  th'  II  illc,  and  an  authoril 

Lutheran  a|  V  Gen 

!!•  that   j 

t  he  tin-  basis  <>f  ,dl 

\  the 

<  hurt  I  by 

of  the  ' 
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•  I'll  1  v    Hollmsjcr.    New  Yurk. 
DK.  SILAS  MDhl.,  EDITOR  OE  Till    M  \\    REVIEW, 
THE    "CONSTRH    1 1  \  I .    Q\    \Kll  k  I  Y  " 

>i>tant  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies. 
Professor  Joyau  points  out  the  devotion  of 
the  priesthood  in  France,  and  rejoices  in  the 
way  the  "cure  of  the  Concordat  has  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  cure"  of  the  Separation." 
The  Rev.  John  W.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Catholic  Encyclopedia,"  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Fordham  University 
and  editor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  weekly 
known  as  America,  -mns  up  the  " Reforms  of 
Pius  \        These  reforms  iii  educational  mat- 

and  matter^  of  the  detaiU  of  many  of  the 

ceremonies  Dr.  Wynne  calls  constructive  in 
the  l<  They  have,  in-  says,  preserved 

the  integrity  of  the  Chun  h;  broughl  the  hier- 
archy and  the  people  into  closer  union;  expe- 
dited the  routine  bu  i  I  the  Y.ni.  an; 
"enhaiii  ed  the  beautyof  the  lil  I  rength- 
ened  religious  knowledge;  and  magnified  in 
the  i            the  faithful  the  three  gi 

Matrimony.   Holy  '  I  and  the 

I loly  Em  h.ni 

inion  in  *><  otland  "  i    the 
topi<  !•■      \\     P    p  ■,  ■  on    Pro 

r  of  D  the  1        ersity  ol  I  .din- 

pan  "i   the 
I  Imn  h  itland.     I  >i    Pater- 
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son  trait-  the  hi>tory  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland,  and  sets  forth  the  present  status 
of  "reconciliation."  Dr.  Shailer  .Mathews, 
widely  known  as  a  popularizer  of  biblical 
scholarship,  and  for  the  past  five  years  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  writes  on  "The  Awakening  of 
American  Protestantism."  I  ar  from  being 
decadent,  American  protestantism  is  renas- 
cent, he  maintains.  Its  real  awakening, 
however,  "is  inward  and  best  seen  through  its 
rapid  readjustment  to  the  new  conditions 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  finds  itself."'  The 
necessity  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
conversion  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Connell,  one  of  the  newly  elected  Bishops  of 
the  Methodist  church.  The  knowledge  of 
religious  processes  which  we  have  to-day, 
says  Bishop  McConnell,  in  conclusion,  would 
warrant  us  in  attaching  "more  importance 
than  we  do  to  the  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  through  the  experience  of  the  humble 
and  contrite  heart."  "St.  Paul's  Message  to 
Religion  "  is  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  I  )r. 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Professor  of  Xew  Tes- 
tament Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Bacon,  who  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  Congregational  leaders,  character- 
izes St.  Paul's  message  as  an  original  contribu- 
tion and  a  permanent  addition  to  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  race,  yet  "anything  but 
a  substitute  for  the  message  of  Jesus  Him- 
self." Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Lay  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  well  known  as  a  traveler 
and   writer   on   the  philosophy   of   missions, 


gives,  under  the  title  "An  American  Saint,'' 
a  sympathetic  character  sketch  of  Henry 
Clay  Trumbull. 

The  less  strictly  religious  topics  considered 
in  this  number  of  the  new  (juarterly  are  by 
Dr.  William  Sanday,  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
son. M.  P..  Secretary  of  the  English  Labor 
party.  Professor  Sanday  discus-e-  "The 
Pacific  and  the  Warlike  Ideals."  commenting 
on  the  recently  issued  hook  of  General  von 
Bernhardi,  the  German  military  writer,  who 
glorifies  war.  He  -Dr.  Sanday  -sums  up 
his  argument  by  saying  that,  since  things 
always  tend  to  he  rational  and  war  is  essen- 
tially irrational,  "we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
the  long  run  war  must  give  way."  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  Trade  Unionism  and  of  the  British 
Wesleyans,  asks:  "What  are  to  be  the  future 
relationships  between  the  forces  of  religion 
and  labor?"  He  concludes  that  the  labor 
movement  in  Great  Britain  is  tending  to- 
wards rather  than  veering  from  a  revived 
religious  consciousness.  The  churches  and 
organized  labor,  he  sjys,  "in  conjunction 
with  the  power  of  an  all  conquering  Christ, 
will  transform  individual  existence,  give  it  a 
new  life,  beautify  the  houses  of  our  people, 
ennoble  our  cities  and  assj-t  in  bringing  in  an 
era  when  the  beatitudes  may  become  the 
common  rule,  and  when  the  moral  ideas  of 
the  prophets  are  embodied  in  the  ordinary 
habits  of  a  contented  people." 


ARK   WE    BETTER   THAN    WE    USED  TO   BE? 


THERE  are  man)  persons  and  among 
them  are  men  distinguished  in  various 
fields  of  science  who  hold  that,  howexer 
much  our  material  well-being  may  increase, 
moral  progress  is  impossible.  Sir  Allied 
Russel  Wallace,  for  example,  says,  in  his 
work  "The  Wonderful  Century,"  that  "the 
discoveries    from    the    mechanical    point    oi 

view  during  the  past  century  exceeded  in 

value  all  else  that  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  period  that  separates  us  from  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ."     But,  subsequently,  in 

an  article  on  "Evolution  and  Character"  in 

the  Fortnightly  Review,  he  voices  his  convic- 
tion that  "we  are  today,  in  all  probability, 
mentally  and  morally  inferior  to  our  semi- 
barbaric  ancestors." 

This  view  is  not  shared  by  the  well-known 
French    writer    M.    Jean    l'inot,    who    in    /.<; 


Paris),  under  the  caption  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  discusses  al  some  length  the 
entire  question  of  human  progress.  "Hap- 
pily for  us."  lie  >ays,  "and  for  our  efforts,  the 
elevation  o\  our  souls  is  as  real  as  the  im  • 
of  our  material  welfare."  He  considers  that 
"tlu-  best  method  of  proving  the  possibility 
of  human  progress  is  to  demonstrate  its  real- 
it)."  The  fact  is  that  "a  misapprehension, 
as  old  as  human  culture  itself,  persist-  be- 
tween material  and  moral  DTOgn  The 
perceptible  siUMis  of  progress  form  but  an 
insignificant  part  oi  it.  We  should  consider 
"  the  parallel  evolution  of  our  sentiments  and 
sensations,  of  the  increase  of  the  sympathy 
which  animates  us.  and  of  the  larger  and  more 
profound  altruism  which  fills  modern  hu- 
manity." 

Comparing  the  man  of  to-day  with  his  an- 
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cestors.  M.  Finot  decides  in  favor  of  the 
twentieth-century  representative. 

The  modern  man  has  his  attention  fixed  on  all 
the  points  of  the  globe.  A  civilized  European  takes 
part  in  the  misfortunes  of  China  or  of  Australia; 
his  heart  beats  in  unison  with  his  fellows  dispersed 
over  the  globe,  whatever  the  form  of  their  beliefs  or 
the  color  of  their  skins.  And  hereby  he  becomes 
better.  He  dreams  of  universal  peace,  of  interna- 
tional amity;  and  he  sets  his  course  for  this  regime 
of  love.  .  .  .  The  ensemble  of  our  social  and  inter- 
national life  demonstrates  that  the  man  of  our  day, 
taken  as  an  abstract  entity,  is  better  than  his 
ancestors  of  a  dozen  centuries.  .  .  .  Modern  man 
loves  more,  but  he  also  loves  more  intelligently, 
more  humanly.  His  thought  animating  his  good- 
will enables  him  to  climb  heights  which  were  inac- 
cessible to  his  ancestors  of  past  epochs.  ...  An 
average  being  of  today  often  in  this  respect  excels 
the  geniuses  and  supermen  of  past  times.  The 
essential  principle  of  all  morals  and  all  religions, 
"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  takes  on  an  exten- 
sion unknown  in  the  past. 

In  support  of  his  argument  M.  Finot 
analyses  the  "best  men  in  the  Bible,"  who, 
though  "venerated  for  centuries,  are  for  us 
only  cruel,  amorous,  if  not  highly  immoral, 
beii  The  venerable    Samuel,   ordering 

Saul  to  kill  the  Amalekites:  Elijah,  killing  the 
450  prophets  of  Baal;  the  biblical  God  him- 
self, all  ''sadden  and  disconcert  the  modern 
soul." 

The  tenderest  cult  of  the  past  does  not  oblige  u- 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  its  sins  and  defects  And  the 
Divinity   hit;  in    Hi-,   turn    undergone  an 

evolution.     The  God  of  the  amdem  Hebrews,  with 
tn^.-r,  Hk  lark  of  Bcrupli  t,  His  thirst 
for  vengeance,  Hifl  intolerance  which  hesitated  at 
asfarmed  into  t h«-  Jesus   of   the 
nodern  .   betas  of  goodness  and  soli- 

darity, who  illumines  our  life  with  the  hojx a  whit  li 
environ  it,  and  who  orders  us  to  make  our  life  more 
and  mora  worthy  of  him. 

M.  Finot  contrast!  the  saints  of  old  with 

:  our  own  day.     He  pictui  Sim- 

con  the  on    hn  pillar.  1  aire  in 

5l     John  >ilent  in  the  desert  for 
sixt;.  from  among  tin-  hundreds  who 

-h  example-  of  edification;    and  he  (  <>m- 

eon: 

1 1<  avefl  pn  from  uttering  tin    |< 

reapcrtful   or    im;  ord    with    regard    to    this 

idmirat  ion  rim-  in 

all  theat 

ill   of 

I'lnif 

d  tin 


divine  mercy,  seems  to  us  nothing  less  than  a  sim- 
ple betrayal  of  the  duties  of  man.  .  .  .  One  bows 
before  their  sanctity,  consoling  oneself  that  it  is  not 
of  our  day. 

Speaking  of  the  saints  of  our  day,  M.  Finot 
remarks  that  "the  unexpected  flashes  which 
illumine  from  time  to  time  the  depths  of  the 
modern  conscience  show  the  grandeur  and 
the  beauty  of  it."  A  catastrophe  such  as 
that  of  the  Titanic  proves  that  the  humanity 
of  today  shelters  an  incalculable  number  of 
heroes  of  duty.  In  his  eloquent  depiction  of 
the  scenes  of  the  wreck  occurs  this  passage: 
''The  serene  majesty  with  which  these  hun- 
dreds of  voyagers  quitted  the  world  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  comforting  testimo- 
nials in  favor  of  the  human  race."  He  also 
makes  the  following  touching  reference  to  the 
lateW.  T.  Stead: 

I  lost  in  the  shipwreck  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
W.  T.  Stead.  When  the  first  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  me,  my  sorrowful  heart  left  me  no  hope. 
From  the  moment  that  it  was  seen  there  would  be 
victims,  Stead  could  not  be  among  the  survivors. 
My  consolation  was  great  when  I  learned  from  one 
of  the  saved  that  Stead  had  realized  in  the  decisive 
moment  the  ideal  of  his  whole  life:  fidelity  to  duty. 
In  vain  was  it  proposed  that  he  save  himself.  All 
the  sophisms  protYered,  to  prove  that  his  life  was 
worth  more  than  those  of  the  unknown  who  strug- 
gled beside  him,  were  rejected  by  him. 

M.  Finot  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  increase 
in  the  present  day  of  the  number  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good 
of  others. 

Our  calm  virtues,  realized  l>y  normal  men,  are 
often    worth   more  than   those  of    the   professional 

saints,  practised  in  the  ardor  or  the  hysteria  of 
their  faith.  The  complaisance  with  which  the 
poets,  historians,  and  hagiographers  of  the  past 

treat    certain   aits  or  exploits   which   appear   to   us 

instgnificanl  shows  better  than  anything  else  the 
progra—  realized  l>>  the  human  conscience. 

I     OUT  morality  better,  and  we  ourselves, 

an- we  better?  M.  Finot  makes  the  following 
reply: 

ir   morality    no   longer   consists   in    th<- 
spasms  oi  11  itasy,  in  prayers  ami  oblations,  in  1  be 
1  ot  communion!  with  tin-  Divinity,  in  the 
pat  1  our  l*einn  confounding  itself  with  the 

unreal.  I  In-  modern  man  no  longer  shiiks  his 

dut)   10  In  ■  in  ighboi       the  cmperoi  "I  all  dutii 

Rejecting  dead  formulas,   In-  replaces  auto 
m. 1  .lion,  and  mi uition  l»\  an  enlargi  'I 

and  deepened   lovi  \   humble   bourgeois  ol 

our    day    often  Ding    in 

nobleness  and  1  <    >     tint  in  l>\ 

( 'on  .  1  n   1  he   nun  il 

thought  ol  sjrnpli  brave  nun  ol  the  twentieth  cen 
turv  and  i li.it  of  tl  i  Olympus,  oi  man)  ol 

th>  Buddha,  ol 

1    \!oh  mine  d.   Mould  I ..  .  WC  in  a\    I" 

QUI     I  1 1  M< 

I  I"  11    ol   h.i|i|  1 

1  li 
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GETTING  AMMUNITION  TO  THE  FRONT 
(A  Bcene  in  Asiatic  TurV. 


THK  TRUK  INW  ARDNKSS  OFTHK  BALKAN  WAR 


IT  \v;is  formerly  the  custom,  thanks  to  the 
popularity  of  a  recent  piece  of  dramatic 
cleverness,  to  refer  with  rather  amused  tol- 
erance to  the  military  establishments  of  the 
Balkan  states  as  the  chocolate  soldiers.  \  The 
war  with  Turkey,  however,  has  changed  all 
thai  and  the  chocolate  soldiers  are  now  being 
taken  very  seriously.  Just  how  seriously 
and  why,  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  cele- 
brated war  correspondent,  vividly  narrates 
in  an  article  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for 
March.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  only  American 
to  report  the  war  from  the  victorious  side. 
It  was  a  great  experience,  he  tells  US,  great     - 


"in  the  name  of  Christ  against  Mohammed, 
of  church  spire  against  minaret,  of  suffragette 
against  harem  favorite,  of  the  Holy  (irail 
against  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  parliaments 
against  padishahs,  of  the  hat  against  the  Fi 

With  swift,  graphic  strokes,  Mr.  Palmer 
pictures  the  physical  and  geographical  con- 
ditions in  the  Balkans,  which  he  calls  Little 
Europe,  and  its  diplomatic,  political. 
Domic,  social  and  religious  relations  to  the  rest 
of  the  continent— Big  Europ  "Little  Eu- 
rope was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Orient,  a 
concern  of  Big  Europe's  politics,  but  not  of 
her  soul."      Ill    Indicts  the    Turk  for  misrule. 


III    WA\    llll     rURK  TRANSPORTS  HIS  SUPPLIES 
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SERVIAN   HOME    FOLKS  WAITING    FOR    NEWS    FROM    FATHERS,    HUSBANDS   AND    ELDER    BROTHERS 

AT  THE  FRONT 

ad   the  comprehension  of  the   western    theories.     At  it-  head  was  the  new  aultan,  whose 
mind.      He  rapidly  trace-  the  ri-  baracter  bad  been  developed  as  a  prisoner  ...  a 

..  '     .  -_,    ,  .  ,  rdeii  up  to  the  aye  ol  -i\t  v,  without  l)cini<  allowed 

Montenegro  and    Bulgaria  to  independence.    By  his  fond  brother  Abdul  Hainid  to  read  anything 

phicalh  >iny  the  admirable  national 

character  of  these  people-,  and  incidentally 
paying  a  compliment  to  Robert  College  in 
I  tinople.   These yormg nations" stum- 

bled of  .  .  and  every  time  any  one 

of  the  little  nation-  tripped.  I;  !  rope 
-aid  cynically.  'There,  you  see  what  a  miser- 
able  lot  these  Christians  <-f  the  Balkan  and 

n  are.     Tiny  are  only  tit  to  be  goi      Montenegro  and  <.  aw  their  brethren 

he  Tur-  I; 

mor-  I  !  -     I'  had 

hard  lu<  k  in  th  f  their  kini.'-.  until 

finally,  under  their  presenl  head-.  t( 

'!!.•  I    ■  olution. 


or  to  meet  any  men  except  the  eunuchs  of  his 
harem.  When  lie  came  to  the  throne  lie  wanted 
to  know  if  it  wen-  true  that  the  Giaours  bad  in- 
vented a  machine  that  enabled  one  to  talk  over 

win-        It     SO,    he    wanted    one    installed    at     Yildi/. 

Palace.     Such  was  the  padishah  of  reform! 

Meanwhile  conditions  in   Macedonia  went 
from   had   to  wor-e,  and    Bulgaria,   Servia, 


ground  to  piece-  beneath  the  heel  ol  Turkish 
misrule.     Servia  was  almost  stifled. 

Like  Switzerland  nhe  had  no   eaport;  and  unlike 
Switzerland    the  could    not    live  oil  the  hotel  and 

•.olid.  ,       ■. .  •'.  ■  ■!   '  ■■      ■  •  ■  Ji    \u   1 1  i.i 

I  I 

,  hi  Id  a   t mil    pistol  to  h«  r 

h,  ,,,|      l  li.  Iiad  "nl\  to <    i alih  h 

:  iniin.  ,  mi  tin    ground  thai   there  wai  i  attic 

I.I     i   mild     in  i| 
I     i  lid   |  mii  k. 


I 
•ily   th'  i|         I  he 

!    re 

.   be 


l.l    irt led    •  In  ti  t umoi     began  to 

i  in  ul.iti     thai     Mule. in                    i,    Greect     and 
little  M'.nti  it"  i 
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alliance'.  Then  when  the  mobilization  re- 
ports (■inic  from  the  Balkans,  Big  Europe 
smiled  again.  Snow  will  be  falling  soon, 
said  the  experts,  and  these  chocolate  caramel 

armies  cannot  possibly  stand  a  winter  cam- 
paign. The  sluggish  Turk  made  no  prepar- 
ations, depending  on  the  promise  of  the  pow- 
ers that  they  would  intervene. 

But  the  powers  were  a  trifle  late.  Little 
Europe  knows  well  the  impotence  of  the  con- 
cert of  Europe,  understands  clearly  that  the 
big  nations  will  act  together  only  in  a  nega- 
tive sense,  and  that  no  one  would  ever  be 
commissioned  as  policeman  to  enforce  the 
mandate  of  the  concert.  .Besides,  despite 
their  reputation,  the  physique  of  the  Balkan 
people  is  admirable.  "Nowhere  will  you 
find  4,000,000  men  who  surpass  the  Bulgars 
physically."  The}-  are  a  "superbly  moral 
race,  the  product  of  many  generations  of  rigor- 
ous living  in  the  open  air  .  .  .  they  marry 
young  and  marital  virtue  is  absolute."  Every 
peasant  is  a  land  holder  and  a  patriot. 

The  statesmen  had  looked  carefully  to 
financial  contingencies. 

They  were  ready  for  a  three  mom  lis'  campaign. 
If  they  could  not  win  in  three  months,  everything 
was  lost.  The  food  for  the  army  was  inside  of  the 
national  borders  under  national  control.  There 
was  no  need  to  import  grain  or  meat.  Whether  at 
war  or  not,  the  same  number  of  mouths  must  be  fed. 
Therefore  the  regular  supply  was  sufficient  and  the 
outside  world  could  not  inflate  food  values. 

From   the  people  the  government   had   power 

for  extreme  war  measures,    for  the  people  wanted 

war.  Any  ambitious  speculator  who  nughl  ha\  e  a 
corner  in  the  grain  market  in  mind  was  forestalled. 


Through  a  leading  bank  the  government   bought 

Up  mosl  of  the  wheal  in  the  land  at  the  ruling 
price,  while, 1  ruling  price  was  paid  to  the  mills  for 
grinding  it.  Anybody  caught  charging  more 
privately  was  arrested,  fined  and  his  goods  im- 
pounded. 

The  Turkish  commanders  apparently  could 
not  work  together. 

That  old  pincushion  of  a  helpless  Bultan  agreed 

with  the  view  of  the  latest  adviser  who  had  been 
granted  an  audience.  ■  Indirection  of  policy  ruled 
in  the  effort  to  apply  the  ( .crman  system  of  mobili- 
zation to  a  disorganised  arm)  scattered  from  the 
Montenegrin    and    Greek    borders    to    Adrianoplc. 

The  isolated  garrisons  were  without  sufficient  food 
or  a  common  plan.     A  bad!)   equipped    Turkish 

single-track  railway  with  scant  rolling-stock  was 
the  link  between  them  and  their  1 

The  allied  staffs  understood  tin-  situation  of  the 

enemy  perfectly.  They  were  in  touch  with  the 
Christian  conscripts  in  the  Turkish  ranks  and  with 
Christian  residents  of  towns  .md  villages.  The) 
knew  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  where  located, 

andat  what  point  reinforcements  and  supply  trains 
were  en  route  to  the  isolated  garrisons.       They  did 

not  worry  about  a  reserve  army.     They  put  their 

trust  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  making  medicine 
for  this  war  for  centuries.  We  know  how  long  the 
Hessian  outrages  and   the    Indian   a\3  kept 

sections  of  our  own  country  bitter  against  the 
British  through  grandfathers'  and  grandmothers' 
talt  s.  Consider,  then,  that  in  this  army  there  was 
hardly  a  man  who  had  not  been  brought  up  on 
stories  of  women  of  his  family  wronged  and  massa- 
cred ! 

When  the  forces  of  the  Bulgar,  Serb  and 
(ireek  were  ready,  the  telegraph  flashed  the 
word  go.  The  war  had  begun,  but  it  was 
already  three-quarters  won. 


HAS   THE   WAR   CORRESPONDENT   SEEN 

HIS    LAST    FIGHT? 


THE  degradation,  nay,  the  elimination  of 
the  war  correspondent  is  the  subject  of  a 
vividly  written  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review t  by  Francis  McCullagh,  well  known 
all  over  the  world  as  a  member  of  that  now 
disappearing  profession.  In  future  wars. 
says  Mr,  McCullagh,  correspondents  maybe 
allowed  to  write  under  a  severe  censorship 
from  the  capitals  of  the  warring  nations, 
"but  the  front  they  will  never  Bee  again." 

In  Mr.  McCullagh's  opinion  it  is  due  partly 
to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  and  other 
improvements  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, but  primarily  to  the  modern  craze 
lor   sensation.      Forbes,    Kinglake   and    Mac 

Gahan  wrote  articles  which  could  be  repub- 
lished  with   very   little  alteration   as  serious 


history.      To-day.    however,    the    demand    i- 

for  "flaring  sensationalism  which  is  worth- 
less for  historical  purpose 

The  public  demand  this  sensationalism  and  en- 
joy the  thrill  which  it  gives  them,  but  clespis,  in 
their  heart   the-  people  who  provide  the  thrill,  and 

w  hen.  in  future  wars,  the  thrillers  an-  banished  t"  .1 

more  epiiet  place  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  firing 

line,  the'  public  w ill  Bay,  " sen e  s  them  right  ! " 

Primarily,  of  coir  Mr    McCullagh, 

the  public  themselves  are  to  blame. 

\    journalist    s«-cs  a   battle-   for   a   epiarter  of  .\n 

hour    talks  to  a  lew   officers,  fugitives,  military 

attaches,   wounded   people,  and   then   m.ike-s  off  in 
his  motor  car  to  cable  four  lines  (if  fad   and  four 

e  olumns  <>i  < It*  kei  and  padding.     The  padding  nm- 

sists  of  descript  ions  of  e  a\  alts  e  harge  »  «  li i«  h  ne  \c  r 
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took  place.  It  tells  how  the  enemy's  guns  got  the 
range  "with  miraculous  accuracy,"  how  "our" 
batteries  were  silenced  by  those  of  the  enemy.  It 
presents  us  with  all  the  stock  pictures  of  brave 
men,  their  back  to  the  wall,  grim,  silent,  uncom- 
plaining: men  who  show  the  world  the  way  to  die. 
Rivers  run  with  blood.  Soldiers  on  either  side 
throw  away  their  arms  and  jump  at  each  other's 
throat  with  naked  hands.  Desperate  cavalrymen, 
with  the  cry  of  "  Allah-il- Allah "  on  their  lips, 
charge  thin  brown  lines  of  infantry-.  Wounded 
Turks  stagger  homeward  followed  by  huge,  saga- 
cious vultures,  which  seem  to  have  shrewdly  cal- 
culated the  moment  at  which  the  quarry  will  col- 
lapse. For  eighty  miles  and  a  half  "Our  Own 
Correspondent"  travels  over  roads  littered  with 
corpses,  not  ordinary,  prosaic  corpses,  but  corpses 
stiffened  in  every  conceivable  attitude  of  pictur- 
esque tragedy  and  theatrical  despair.  Some 
breathed  out  their  souls  to  Allah  while  trying  to 
assume  the  eastward  position,  and  to  pray  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  Mecca.  Some  had 
evidently  attempted  to  write  with  their  own  blood 
on  the  margin  of  a  Turkish  newspaper  a  last  mes- 
sage to  the  dear  ones  at  home.  And  so  on,  and  so 
on.  All  the  usual  clap-trap  is  rammed  in  by  the 
yard.  The  correspondent  hates  very  often  to  in- 
dulge in  this  revel  of  mendacity  for  it  is  nothing 
but  the  public  want  it.  If  he  sends  a  true 
and  restrained  --tors  he  finds  it  printed  in  small 
type  on  some  obscure  page,  while  the  gory  fantasies 
of  some  imaginative  foreigner  who  "saw"  the 
battle  in  the  bar-room  of  some  Sofia  hotel  si 
under  a  load  of  headlines  next  the  "leader"  column. 
If  he  afterwar  •  t  the  public  right,  he  will 

find  that  the  public  do  not  want  to  l>e  set  right. 
They  will  have  forgotten  all  about  the  war  and 
become  interested  in  rag-time,  Welsh  Home 
Rule,  or  the  Duke  of  Scrobia  a  dtvon  His 

will   Ix;  drowned   in  diet  of   "professional 
jealo  .  va  otherwise-  meritorious  book  marred 

by  a  •  ful  attack  on  a  brother  correspon- 

den 

Hit  only  alternative,  then,  is  to  tend  a  thrillling 
himself.  All  he  really  sees  at  the  front  arc 
■belli  bursting  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
and,  close  at  hand,  a  friendly  battery  which  is  firing 
these  shelli.  He  makes  friends  with  the  battery 
commandant,  who  i->  profane,  preoccupied,  and 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  part-  of 
the  field      B<  ot  speak  any  language 

with  whi<  h  tin-  journal]  |uainted.     In  the 

night-tin,  iddenly  move*  ba<  kwards, 

and  he  goes  with  it.      I 'h-  is  due  to  a  flank- 

ing movement  thirty  miles  off,  but   neither  he  not 
ommandant  kr.  this. 

When  respondent   react  if*  place 

and  his  mind  i- 

'■r  three  thing-.      In  tin 
*nt    more  than  .1 
him,  though  1 1 • 

I  ■ 

I  he 

■ 


The  whole  forms  a  thrilling  tale  with  about  one 
per  cent,  of  truth  in  it.  The  sub-editor  in  Fleet 
Street  indignantly  knocks  out  the  one  per  cent,  of 
truth,  expands  the  remainder  to  twice  its  length, 
and  tacks  on  as  part  of  the  original  a  little  gem  of 
his  own,  a  striking  bit  of  descriptive  stuff  really- 
paraphrased  from  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans. 

This  writer  accuses  the  average  correspond- 
ent of  bad  faith.  Many  of  them,  he  declares, 
have  a  "veritable  cult  of  trickery  and  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  all  promises  and  all  engage- 
ments whenever  this  forgetfulness  gives  them 
a  chance  of  making  what  they  themselves 
call  a  scoop."  He  cites  instances  of  this  bad 
faith  and  trickery,  and  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  how  the  photographer  and  the  mov- 
ing-picture man  have  become  so  objectionable 
to  the  armies  of  civilized  nations  that  the  cor- 
respondent will  hereafter  be  banished.  It  is 
all  again  a  matter  of  the  popular  craze  for 
what  is  technically  termed  "hot  stuff." 

The  military  objection  to  war  correspond- 
ents, besides  that  arising  from  that  of  their 
proneness  to  "give  away  to  the  enemy,"  is 
based  on  their  enormous  number.  Forty 
years  a^o  the  war  correspondents  with  an 
army  might  number  half  a  dozen. 

If  a  government  prepares  to  declare  war  at  pres- 
ent, it  suddenly  finds  itself  besieged  by  hundreds  of 
correspondents,  most  of  them  knowing  nothing 
about  war,  and  some  of  them  very  shady  characters 

indeed.  In  Tokio  there  were  over  one  hundred 
correspondent  -    at     the    outbreak    of    the     R.USSO- 

Japanesewar.  In  Sofia  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  conflict.  There 
were  only  forty  in  Constantinople,  but  with  their 
cooks,  grooms,  interpreters  and  assistants,  they 

SO  numerous  that  a  spe<  ial  train  had  to  take 
to  the  front  them  and  their  provisions,  photo- 
graphic outfits,  tent-,  stores,  cooking  apparatus, 

horses,   pack-animals,   and   fodder.       The   handling 

of  such  a  large  detachment  of  men  necessitates  the 
emplo)  ment  of  -i»c  ial  and  highl)  edu< .  1 1 «  d  officers. 
Now.  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  no  nation  will 

■  in -mi  to  put  up  \\  it  1 1  surli  .1  los-  (ii  offio  rs, 

of  1  ime,  and  of  t  rains. 

In  the  old  style  it   i>  all  over.     Hut  the 
will  be  ti<  In -r  t lian  c\ er,  M r.  M<  ( lullagh 
belit  impetition    between    newspapers 

will  be  keener  than  before. 

The  publii   will  b<   mon  anxious  foi  information 

f  tom  the  1 1  on  1  than  an)  publii  evei  was  in  the  pa  i . 
for  the  militai  en  to  prevent  in« 

formation  leaking  out  «i!l  onlj  whet  the-  popular 
appet  itc  for  n<  ■  'i1"  nl  In 

tend  ■  ■"  ,  and  those    ccrel 

nd  out  1. 11  more 

1  it, in  1 1,.  1/.  d  corn  ipondi  n(    arc  able 

nd  out  .11  present.     Such  men  won  hi  h.i\ ,   to 

I   .  .milt,  t 

it       In  1.1.  1 ,  that  pra<  tii  c   1  ■•   fol- 

I    in ■.   .11    was 
\iilini    !.\      hi     \ui.  11.   hi    |...|.«  1       1  1 
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war,  and  in  Port  Arthur  I  met  with  a  scent  agenl 
of  another  paper.  If,  before  the  outbreak  ol  the 
present  conflict,  men  had  been  despatched  by  Fleet 
Street  to  Adrianople,  Kirk  Kilisse,  and  Lule  Bur- 
gas, the>  could  either  have  left  those  places  with 
the  oilxr  refugees  and  brought  to  Constantinople 


a  detailed  account  of  the  fighting,  <<r  else  have  ienl 
on  their  news  |,y  messi  ng<  ra  and  remained  behind 
to  await  developments.     In  a  European  war  this 

would   probably  lead   tO  souk    correspond 

ting  -hot  a-  Bpies,  Inn  there  w ill  always  be  journal- 
ists ready  to  face  even  that  ri-k. 


THE    "GRILL   OF   BUSIXKSS"    BETWEEN 
HUSBAND   AND   WIFE 


Till".  English  essayist  and  novelist,  Arnold 
Bennett,  is  fond  of  preaching  lay  sermons 

to  the  Plain  Man,— which  is  the  British 
equivalent  of  the  Common  People.  In  the 
Strand  Magazine,  Mr.  Bennett,  assisted  by 
Alfred  Leete,  the  artist,  thus  castigates  the 
man  who  says:  "  My  business  demands  much 
rellection — constant  watchfulness."  By  way 
of  comment  thus  says  Mr.  Bennett: 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  an  enterprise  which  de- 
mands watchfulness  day  and  night  from  the  same 
individual  is  badly  organized,  and  should  be  reor- 
ganized. It  runs  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
Nature.  And,  in  the  second  place,  his  defense  is 
insincere.  He  does  not  submit  to  the  eternal  pre- 
occupation because  he  thinks  he  ought,  but  simply 
because  he  cannot  help  it.  How  often,  especially 
just  before  t he  dawn,  has  he  not  longed  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  perfectly  futile  preoccupation, 
so  that  he  might  go  to  sleep  again — and  failed  to 
gel  free!  How  often,  in  the  midst  of  some  jolly 
gathering,  has  he  felt  secretly  desolate  because  the 
one  tyrannic  topic  would  run  round  and  round  in 
his  mind,  just  like  a  clockwork  mouse,  accomplish- 
ing no  useful  end,  and  making  impossible  any  gen- 
uine participation  in  the  gaiety  that  environs  him! 

Instead  of  being  necessary  to  the  Success  of  his 
business,   this   morbid   preoccupation   is   positively 

detrimental  to  his  business.    I  le  would  t  hink  much 


llll     1. Kill    111   1\\  I  I  \    I'lll     Mopi  K\  llfsll  WD    WDWIH 


more  usefully,  more  powerfully,  more  creatively, 
about  bis  business  if  during  at  least  thirteen  consec- 
utive hours  each  day  he  never  thought  of  it  at  all. 
And  there  is  still  a  further  point  in  this  connci  - 
tion.  Let  him  imagine  how  delightful  it  must  be 
for  the  people  in  the  home  which  he  has  made,  the 
loving  people  whom  he  loves  and  to  whom  in 
theory  he  is  devot  ing  his  career,  to  feel  continually 
that  he  only  sees  them  obscurely  through  the  haze- 
emanating  from  his  business! 

\-  to  this  terrible  obsession  of  business,  the 
Pritish  critic  thus  grows  stern: 

Why — worse! — even  when  he  is  sitting  with  his 
wife,  he  and  she  might  as  well  be  communicating 
with  each  other  across  a  grill  against  which  a  turn- 
key is  standing  and  listening  to  every  word  said!  1  et 
him  imagine  how  flattering  for  her!  She  might  In- 
more  Battered,  at  any  rate  more  thrilled,  if  Bhe 

knew  that  instead  of  thinking  about  his  business  he 
was  thinking  about  another  woman.  Could  he 
shut  the  front  door  every  afternoon  on  his  busi- 
ihe  effect  would  not  only  be  beneficial  upon 
it  and  upon  him,  but  his  wife  would  smile  the 
warm  smile  of  wisdom  justified.  Like  most  women, 
she  has  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  essence  of  life  than  tin- 
man upon  whom  she  is  dependent.  She  knows 
w  it  h  her  heart  tw  hat  he  only  know  s  with  his  brain  i 
that  business,  politics,  and  "all  that  sort  of  thing." 
an-  Becondar)  to  real  existence,  the  mere  prelimi- 
naries of  it.     She  would  rejoice,  in  the  blush  of  the 

compliment  he  was  paying  her, 

that  he  had  at  last  iR-gun  to  com- 
prehend the  ultimate  valu 


There  may  be  a  cure  for 
this  malady,  but  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  not  sun-.  How- 
ever, he  says  on  this  point : 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
i-~  no  patent  desire  for  suddenly 
gaining  that  control  of  the  mind 
which  will  enable  one  to  flee  it 

from  an  obsession  has  a-  the 
obsession  <>l  the  plain  man.  The 
desirable  end  can,  however,  be 

achieved  by  slow  degrees,  and  bj 
an  obvious  method  which  t 

tains  naught  of  the  miraculous 
If  the  victim  of  the  obsession 
will   deliberately   try  to  think 

of   something   else,    or   to    think 

of  nothing  at  all  every  rime 
he  catches  himself  in  the  act  of 

thinking  about  his  business  out 

of  hours,  he  certainly  w  ill, sooner 
or  latei .  cure  the  obsession. 
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It  is  a  treatment  easier  to  practice  during  day- 
light, in  company,  when  distractions  are  plentiful, 
than  in  the  solitude  of  the  night.  Triumphantly  to 
battle  with  an  obsession  at  night,  when  the  vitality- 
is  low  and  the  egoism  intensified,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult.   But  the  small  persistent  successes  of  the  day 


will  gradually  have  their  indirect  influence  on  the 
night. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  if  these  remarks 
apply  with  justice  to  Englishmen  they  apply 
with  even  greater  force  to  Americans. 


WILL  JAPAN  ADOPT  THE  WESTERN  ALPHABET? 


A  GOOD  many  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  adoption  by  Japan 
of  the  Roman  letters  in  printing  and  writing. 
The  best  summary  of  these  arguments  which 
has  recently  appeared  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  Baron  Sakatani,  Mayor  of  Tokyo, 
in  the  Japan  Magazine.  The  Baron  says  in 
part: 

Japan  is  to-day  laboring  under  her  burden  of 
Chinese  ideographs,  which  are  hindering  her  prog- 
ress and  stultifying  her  intellect.  The  number  of 
years  spent  in  memorizing  thousands  of  Chinese 
characters  is  an  immense  and  unnecessary  weight 
upon  the  Japanese  youth,  when  he  might  find  far 
more  complete  equipment  for  expressing  the  sounds 
of  his  language  by  learning  the  26  letters  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  a  week  or  so.  Yet  the  adop- 
tion of  Romaji  (the  western    letters)    meets  with 

>ng  opposition  in  Japan  still,  chiefly  on  the  part 
of  -ticklers  for  conservative  ideas,  people  who  are 
in   reality  opposed   to   progress.      From    these   re- 

:<  live  and  retarding  notions  our  people  will  suffer 
until  «-ducation  becomes  more  widely  diffused,  and 

beeoOK  more  familiar  with   the  advant.i. 
of  •-.     Once   it   comes   into   very 

•  ral  u*.-  the  advantages  and  convenience  will 
I  apparent  that  no  one  will  venture  to 
oppose  it. 

\-  to  the  prospects  of  an  early  adoption  of 
the  western  alphabet.  Baron  Sakatani  con- 
tim. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  when  adoption  of  western 
•vill  depend  largely  on  the  progn 
of  common  on  whereby  the  rising  genera- 

tion will  \»  miliar  with  the  use  and  superi- 

ority of    Romaji.  ir  amount   of   time    be 

took.     Bj  -rlii—  method 
it  11  en  fifty  implish 

the  result,  but  it  will  1  iplished,  no  doubt. 

If  [  itional  they  always  come  to  adopt 

most    for  their   benefit.      If 
•i  writing  lai 
l.iim,  it  will  <  01 
■ 

•Id  '   Inn-  "In. ill'. 

■  progn 

I 
V 

oi'l 
•  I    it 
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BASON    SAKATANI,  MAYOR   OF   TOKYO 

is  an  en'  •  :  tbi    W  phabet 

fur  Japan) 

tend-  l;t<  -i 1 1  \    to  the  facilitation  of  international 
intercourse  and  mutual  civilization.     The  nation 

that  imaji   is  in  .1   position  to  transfer  it- 

thought  into  the  language  ol  the  world.      10-da) 

•  >i  Id  know    lii  » 1  •  "i  ti< .t  King  "i  [apt Ian 

-   .nid  literal  urc,  w  lii'  li  i    •  >  1  remendouf  hin 

.  promot  ion  o!  intei  nal  ional  inl 

\\  C   leal  11    Ion  ii'ii    1. 111.  nd    1  In  nli\     u  .     .'il    |o 

I. hi   1  in  \   do  ii"'   1  and 

will   <  otil  il  mill  In  i|i|\    urn    I  in 

I  ll.ll    'I  I'      H  ill    lint    1 I  ill 

|.i|i.uii   >    1. 11,  nd  literal  111  ed  in 

1  a  j  i  w  r  i  t  i 

I.  illi  .111   in:-!  hi 

•  ii  to  lii  '  ountr)  nn  11  t"  do  th<  u  I"-  i  i" 
adopt  tin  alphatx  i  ol  thi  \\  i   i 
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WHAT  CANADA  OWES  TOTHK  ROBKRTS  FAMILY 


IN  a  graphic  hit  of  description  under  Un- 
title. "A  Vignette  in  Canadian  Litera- 
ture," in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  March, 
Bernard  Muddiman  pays  an  earnest  tribute 
i"  i he  literary  work  of  Charles  G.  I).  Roberts. 
lie  introduces  us  to  Roberts  when  the 
author  was  professor  of  English  Literature 
at  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia: 

A  medium-sized  man  of  aboul  five  feet,  nine 
inches;  his  blonde  beard  and  brown  goggled  eyes 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  .1  Northern  French- 
man, a  Breton,  with  the  rapl  myopic  vision  of 
one  who  sees  visions  accentuated,  yel  evidently 
muscular,  an  athlete  who  could  wield  paddle  or  turn 
lightly  on  the  horizontal  l>ar.  The  easj  -w 
With  which  he  carried  himself  was  of  one  accus 
tomed  !o  the  difficult  ways  of  the  woods  and  wilds. 

When  the  history  of  Canadian  literature 
conies  to  be  written,  continues  this  writer  in 
the  Canadian  Magazine,  it  will  hi-  round  this 
old  college  in  those  as  yet  not  very  distant  days 
that  the  historian  will  place  the  best  work 
of    Roberts  and   Carman   his  closest    friend. 

Here  in  the  land  of  Evangeline  Roberta  wrote  his 

lies!  poems  and  tales  and  raised  Our  native  liter- 
ature 1>\  his  influence  on  Ids  contemporaries  i<>  a 
technical  pitch  that  earned  it  recognition.  Pre- 
viously home  grown  poet'-  a\m\  novelists,  to  say  the 

kindest  words,  were  uncouth  and  impossible,  llali- 

burton,  who  years  before  had  also  lived  at  Wind- 
sor, Nova  Scotia,  gained,  it  is  true,  ,i  world-wide 
fame  with  his  immortal  "Sam  '-lick."  But  he  is 
the  exception  that   proves  the  rule. 

In  swift  strokes  Mr.  .Muddiman  paints  the 
career  of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

lie  came  to  \"\a  Scotia  a-  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  King's  College  in  t88s.     He  had  pre- 


"   111  IR\         \t    1  Kl  l>1  RII   rON,    M  W    MKl  \-Wh  k 

1.  wrote  his  early  u 


\  ioush  edited  the  late  ( roldwin  Smith's  new  spa  per 
in  Toronto,  where  he  published  Lamp- 
man's  firs)  poems,  lie  had  also  already  issued 
hi-  tir-t  volume  of  rather  boyish  verse.  I:  was, 
however,  from  Windsor  thai  he  published  his 
ond  and  what  I  believe  will  l.t-  ultimately  consid- 
ered hi-  best  poeti<  volume  "In  Divers  Tones." 
Among   hi-  other  output    from   here  i-  hi-  Shelley 

centenary  ode  "Ave."  hi-  historical  novel  "The 

in  the  Forest,"  al-o  two  guide    hook-,  and  a 

history  of  Canada,  while  "A  Sister  i"  I  line" 

was  al-o  written  here. 

lie  had  leisure  at  Windsor  Buch  a-  he  never  has 
had  since.     It  was  not  a  question  of  keeping  the 

pot  boiling.  He  wrote  well,  for  he  had  time  and 
ease.  Hi-  besl  work,  when  all  i-  -aid  and  done, 
will  he  found  to  he  that  which  he  wrote  at  Wind- 
sor. And  the  -ante  Statement  holds  good  of  Car- 
man, who.  -ince  he  ha-  left  Canada,  has  written 
perhaps  too  much.  Particularly  in  those  da 
youth  at  Windsor  when  visiting  hi-  cousin  did  he 
possess  himself  of  the  muses.  He  ha-  never  sur- 
passed "how  Tide  at  Grand  Pre."  The  land  of 
Evangeline  kindled  him  to  hi-  purest  melody. 
The  ( College  Woods  at  Windsor  gave  him  the  hra\  - 
cry  of  true  poetry  with  which  he  wrote  hi-  eontri- 
hu tions  to  "Songs  from  Vagabondia  "  planned  and 
written    with    Richard    Hovey.       In    the    College 

Woods  In-  no  doubt  pruned  and  lopped  those  fast  i- 
natingly  musical  stanzas  of  "The  Wraith  of  the 
Red  Swan." 

It  was  in  the  College  Wood-  the  fiery  genius  of 

the  late    Richard    Ho\e\    camped   all  one  summer 

in  a  caravan  with  hi-  strange  wife.     It  was  from 

here  in  winter  the  Windsor  "  Arctic  Cluh"  founded 

by  Robert-  .1-  .1  snow-shoeing  fraternity  debouched 

on  to  the  white  crystalline  land.  It  was  here  in 
Indian    summer    the    cousin    poetl    planned    and 

sketched  poems  and  tale-  t<>  lie.  discussed  the  in- 
tricate questions  of  art.  of  its  form  color  and  mes- 
sage being  one. 

There  had  heen  no  -uch  work-  a-  these  of 
Roberts    and    Carman    before    in    Canadian 
literature.     Mr.  Muddiman 
continue-: 


We  had  only  had  poetr\  of 
the  mistaken  grunt  ami  spasm 
order   which,   when    it    did    not 

succeed  in  being  involuntarily 

humorous,  kept  a  dull  level  of 
tlatulent  futility.     Hut   Rob 

al   Windsor  changed  all   that. 
He    taught     Canada     literal*) 
technique;    he  saved  us  in 
doing  from   provincialism.      It 
is   true  he  -.oik;  nothing  that 
has  Canada  for  it-  sole  home, 
that   has  a  cachet  indigenous; 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  had    "art  " 
and  none  bad   had   that   before 
him.      N>    he    made    the    in 
poetk    nature    of     Carman 
Ioiil;  as  it  was  purely  under  his 

influence  expo—  it -ell  in  the 
purest  notes  ai  song.  So  he 
made  ever)  student  at  King's 
t  ollege  a  would-be  poet  scrih- 
bling    ballades    and    sonnets. 
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His  true  attitude  to  Canadian  literature  is  patent 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  at  Windsor  he  in- 
structed Sophie  Almon,  the  poetess,  in  verse  tech- 
nique. 

Canada,  we  are  told,  owes  a  debt  to  the 
whole  Roberts  family  which  it  can  never 
repay. 

They  gave  us  the  gift  of  artistic  song.  And 
Roberts  himself,  their  literary  chieftain,  seems  to 
have  had  the  true  quality  of  leadership  that  is  the 
faculty  of  inspiring  others.  In  Windsor  at  this 
time,  for  instance,  there  was  a  village  schoolmaster. 
His  name  was  Hall,  and  he  too  blossomed  out  into 
a  volume  of  curious  verses  that  I  came  across  in  a 
little  deckle-edged  volume  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  As  far  as  I  remember  it  had  a  strange  fond- 
ness for  Wagner's  heroines  and  the  flower  known  as 
a  "nightshade."  Roberts,  in  fact,  acted  as  a  kind 
of  Pied  Piper  of  Canada  to  the  horrified  decorous- 
ness  of  amazed  Windsor.  Even  in  big  European 
cities  poets  and  artists  occasion  hand-raisings  and 
prayers.  In  Windsor  they  occasioned  a  conster- 
nation almost  volcanic.  A  professor  who  is  a  poet 
is  not  likely  to  follow  academic  plumb  and  line,  and 
Roberts  we  may  no  doubt  feel  sure  was  only  too 
glad  when  the  hour  was  over  for  expatiating  on 
Chaucer  or  Milton  to  a  crowd  of  uncomprehending 
dunderheads  and  he  could  retire  to  the  house  in  the 
w'*xL 

Of  course  he  and  those  with  him  had  a 
hard  struggle.  Life  demands  of  every  artist 
a  hard  light  for  existence.  Vet,  concludes 
the  writer  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting: 
Roberts,  Carman  and  the  American  Richard 
i!  were  sure  of  themseh 

They  knew  they  had  the  gift  thai  no  editor  could 
make  or  mar.     They  were  out,  to  put  it  vulgarly, 
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for  literature,  pun-  and  ample.  Unlike  their  con- 
temporaries the  Ontario  group  of  Duncan  Scott, 
Campbell,  and  Lampman,  who  migrated  into  the 
Civil  Service  at  Ottawa,  they  remained  true  to 
their  calling.  In  fact  the  poets  of  the  Maritime 
Provinre-,  were  artists  of  a  higher  order  in  that 
thej  could  and  would  live  by  nothing  else  but  their 

art. 


CANADIANS    "IN   OUR    MIDST" 


ONE  of  the  most  valuable  publication-  in 
this  country,  in  regard  to  economii  s,  is 
the  Aim  I  be  American  Academy  of  Poli- 

tical and  Social  The  January  number 

National  Problems;" 
and  even  a  i  .it  the  tabli 

i    how  the 

B<   idi     tapers 

'li.in  ar'    '       ulian  banking,  mining 

ind  the  mineral  resourci 
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i.il  i r 1 1  • 

for  ii  <       idianTrade 

1   nit.  d 

'  Chinese:   a  Comp 

'  in    the 

ti  d  paper  i 
Mr 


they  are  remarkable.  It  appears 
that  we  have  to  depend  upon  Canada  for  the 
figures,  for,  as  Dr.  Wicketl  tells  us,  "the  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  way  of  counting 
people  who  enter  t  he  United  State-  by  way  <>t' 
Canada  make  the  United  State-  annual  re- 
turns of  Canadian  immigrants  unreliable,  and 
of  la:  i  he  at  tempi  to  <  ompile  them  has 

been  abandoned."    'I  he  re  was  a  time  when 
< lanada  '  ually  &  ared  l>>   i he  propor- 

i    !  at  inn   to  ii 
re|>llUi<     at    the      ..nth         [*0  QUOt  the 

artii  lei 

I  luring  1 1 nd  half  >.(  t  hi  Ii  >  i 

ed  aero      ilx   I •■  <i  .1.  i  into 

nil.  d    Si ill .  I  I..      (-Xodll        i  iincl      • I 

I   ..i    .i   l  him 

i  ion  ..f  1 1..   '    in  .-Ii  iii  |m  oplc 
and  liroughl  i  Ii-  in  nli  ili    paii  ..I  a  polit  ii  il 

(hi  urc      Bui  i  Ii.'  i  Ii  i|.i-  ii   rlowd      In  1900  there 
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wire  [0,356,644  foreigners  who  had  become  domi- 
1  Med  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  1 .1  s  1,255,  or 
ii.j  per  cent.,  were  Canadian-born.  Out  of  this 
number  785,958  wen-  English,  and  395,297  were 
French  Canadians.  15%  "Canadian'  the  census 
always  mem--  "born  either  in  Canada  or  New- 
foundland," although  Newfoundland  i-  n<>t  yel 
part  of  the  Dominion.  In  estimating  ihe  number 
ol  Canadians  we  mi  1-1  take  into  accotml  that  man) 
British-born  Canadians,  after  living  in  Canad  1  for 
,1  number  of  years,  have  moved  sooth  and  have 
been  enumerated  there  as  British,  not  as  Canadians. 
( iiit-  may  hazard  t lu-  estimate  ih.it  their  number  i- 
one-eighth  of  thai  of  the  Canadian-born  English- 
speaking  immigrants,  ix.  100,000.  With  450,000 
children  born  in  the  1  nitedStatesof  these  Canadian 
parents  the  total  thus  becomes  1,731,000;  995,000 
(57  per  cent.)  being  English  Canadians,  and  736,- 
000  (43  per  cent.)  French  Canadians.  .  .  Anallow- 
ance  \\  ill  have  to  be  made  for  the  main  other  Cana- 
dians 1>\   birth,  who,  report  ha-,  it,  prefer  to  report 

themselves  as  British  and  are  so  enumerated. 
They  bring  the  grand  total  up  to  at  least  1,800,000 
Canadians  al   present  living  in  the  (  nited  States, 

that  IS  one-third  of  t  lie  population  of  the  Dominion 
a-  ii  Mood  in  [901. 

Including  the  450,000  children  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  extract,  Dr.  Wickett  finds  the 
annual  loss  of  population  to  Canada  tor  the 
last  half-century  (1S50-1000)  to  have  been 
2,200,000,  composed  approximately  of  1,200,- 
000 English  and  1 ,000,000  French  immigrants. 
What  this  meant  to  Canada  is  strikingly  set 
forth  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Everj  adull  costs  his  native  country  at  least 
Si. ()<»>  to  nourish  and  educate.  So,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  100,000  of  British  birth  and  edu- 
cation, Canada  may  be  said  to  have  invested  in  the 
American  Republic  Irving  capital  assessable  art 
$1,650,000,000  .1  sufficiently  severe  drain  on  a 
young  nation!  This  enormous  loss  Canada  has 
withstood,  although  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
steadily  carrying  on  extensive  public  work-.     It 

make-   one    mar\el    at     the    recuperative    power  ot 

young  fertile  countries.  .  .    Then'  i-  a  contra  ac- 


count, of  coarse,  of  United  States  emigration  into 
Canada which   i-  about    to   per  cent,    of 

(   an.ida'-  I" 

As  to  the  Localities  chosen  by  Canadian-  for 
their  new  home,  it  appears  that  of  the  English 
Canadians  88  per  cent,  are  divided  equally 
between  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North 
Central  States,  10  per  tent,  are  in  the  West, 
and  2  per  cent  in  the  South.  Of  the  French 
Canadian-  77  per  cent,  have  settled  in  the 
country  along  the  Atlantic,  upward  of  20  per 
cent,  are  in  the  North  Central  regions,  less 
than  3  per  cent,  are  in  the  West,  and  less  than 
1  per  cent,  are  in  tin-  South. 

An  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the  Cana- 
dian immigrants  -how-  that  upwards  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  English  and  one-sixth  «»f  the 
French  Canadians  live  on  farms. 

It  i-  a  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  large  pen  >nt- 

age  lead  a  rural  life  w  hen  one  considers  1  hat  < Canada 
i-  itsell  so  largely  an  agricultural  country.  <  >n  the 
whole,  if  we  contrast  the  two  Canadian  races,  there 

are  proportionately  more  trench  Canadian-  in  the 
-mailer  town-  and  proportionately  more  English 
Canadians  carrying  on  farming  or  living  in  the 
large  dries.  .  .  Fortj  per  cent,  follow  manufac- 
turing; 30  per  cent,  personal  service;  between  17 
and  18  per  cent,  trade  and  transportation;  and 
-oniewh.u  over  4  per  cent,  professions. 

Dr.  Wickett  has  prepared  -ome  tables 
showing  the  number  having  the  same  trades 
and  occupations  remaining  in  Canada.  These 
"throw  light  on  conditions  in  Canada;  for 
example,  the  number  of  expatriated  Canadian 
teachers  and  college  professors,  lawyer-,  and 
clergymen."  Of  the  inter-marriage-  of  Cana- 
dians and  American-.  Dr.  Wickett  finds  that 
4S.1  per  cent,  of  all  Canadians  of  the  present 
generation  have  married  in  the  United  States 
— a  large  proportion  compared  with  other 
nationalities. 


TAOS,    AN     WCI1. NT    AMERICAN   CAPITAL 


"*■  I  *riE  mosl    un-American   thing  in   Amer- 

-i-  iea."    says    Miss    \giu-    C.    Laut,    in 

•  ■'.   "i-    the    ancient    pueblo    of     Taos    in 

New  Mexico."     It  i-  undoubtedly  the  most 

typical    survival    of    the    days    in    ancient 

America  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
The  natives  of  TaOS  are  called    Indian-,  but 

their  legend  i-  of  a  migration  from  the  South 

and  they  claim  kinship  with  the   A  lec-  and 

Toitecs.  The  whitewashed  mission  church 
stand-  in  the  center  of  the  pueblo,  but  the 
old  underground  temple-  arc  -till  used  for 
1  1  religious  ceremonies,  the  election  of 
rulers,  and  the  maintenance  of  Indian  law. 


You  cm  -nil   see  the  Indians   threshing  their 
grain  bj   the  trampling  ot  on  the  threshing 

tloor,  or  the  run  ol  burro-  chased  round  and  round 
a   kraal  b\    a  bo\  .  while  a   man   -  iway  the 

grain  and  fork-  aside  the  chaff,  then-  are  white 
man'-  courts  .\n>\  white  man  -  law-,  down  at  the 
white    man'-   town   of  but    the    Indian    has 

little  faith  and  I.  white  man's 

<  ouits  and  law-,  and  out  .11  faos  ha>  hi-  ow  n  court , 
hi-  own  laws,  hi-  own  absolute  and  undisputed 
governor,  hi-  own  police,  his  own  prison  and  his 
own  penalties.  The  wealth  ol  Midas  would  not 
temp  I  *  Indian  to  exchange  hi-  life  in  the 
I  adobe  villages  for  all  ihat  civilization  could 
..tic  1  in  mi  1  >. .  astonall)  .  a  Colonel  Cody  or  Show 
man  (one-  lures  him  oft  lot  .1  year  or  two  to  the 
great  cities  of  die  East;   but  the  .all  of  the  wild- 
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him  back  to  his  own  beehive  hou-< •-.  He  has 
plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear,  the  love  of  his 
family,  the  open  fields  and  the  friendship  of  his 
gods — what  more  can  life  offer? 

Among  the  Indian  pueblos  Taos  is  the 
exception  in  that  it  lies  in  a  valley  among  the 
mountain-,  in-tead  of  on  a  hillside  or  a  crest. 
It    t  of   two   castellated    five-storied 

adobe  structures,  one  on  each  side  of  a  moun- 
tain stream.  In  other  pueblo  villages,  while 
the  houses  may  adjoin  one  another,  like  the 
stone  fr-  our  city  streets,  they  are  not 

like  apartment  houses.  In  Taos  the  houses 
arej  ily  two  huge  communal  dwellings 

with  each  apartment 
clan  or  family. 

In  all,  v>me  700  people  dwell  in  these  two  huge 
houie*.      i  Not    |c  m 

■  i  family.  Ri  lu- 
ll surround  the  entire 
bed     minnion    chun  h 
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Ml  ih<  I  .,til\  l>\  l.wl'li  i  i, 


<l  with  I  .niri'iii 

In)    il     in 
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.idoi- 
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convince  yourself  that  you  are  not  in  the  Orient. 
Down  by  the  stream,  women  with  red  and  blue 
and  white  shawls  over  their  heads  are  washing 
blankets  by  beating  them  in  the  flowing  water. 
Go  up  the  succession  of  ladders  to  the  very  top 
of  a  five-storied  house  and  look  out.  You  can  see 
the  pasture  fields,  where  the  herds  graze  in  com- 
mon. On  the  out -kins  of  the  village  men  and  1»>\  s 
are  threshing  --that  is,  they  are  chasing  ponies 
round  and  round  inside  a  kraal,  with  a  Hag  up 
to  -how  which  way  the  wind  blows,  one  man  fork- 
ing chaff  wit  h  the  w  bid,  anol  her  scraping  t  he  grain 
out  -ide  the  circle. 

Glance  inside  the  houses!    The  upstairs  portion 

i-  evidently  the  living-room,  for  the  fireplace  is 

uid  the  pot   i-  on.     <  >ff  the  livingsroom  are 

corn  and  meal  bins;    and  you  can  see  the  nictate 

or    -tone,    on    which    the    corn    i-    ground    by    the 

women  as  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  there  is  a  new  mi --ion  church  dating  from 
\olt  in  the  '40's,  and  an  old  mission  church 
dating  almost  from  <  oronado  in  1540,  you  1  an  ->  e 
from  the  roof  do/-  tufas,  or  Www, where  tin- 

men arc  practicing  for  their  dances  and  masked 
'  beatrii  -t\^. 

I    1     iffords  1  In  1  lost  -1  approach  to  Sot  ial 
i-ni  thai  Anient  a  has  yel  known.    The  houses 

are  built  and  Occupied  (01111111111.111)-  and  land 

i  held  iii  common,  bul  the  product  <>t  each 
man's  and  1  labor  1    hi    01  her 

\h hough  1  he  pueblo  people  ha> e  been 
iih  uln  -  '  oronado1   expe- 

dition "I    1  $40,   intei  1  »el ween   the 

i    prat  ti<  ally  unl  of  blood 

is  all  ded  among  pueblo* 

■  in  am  ienl   ft 
Mi      1  dl     attt  ntion   to  one  ol   1  he 
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striking  customs  of  the  ancient  pueblos 
which  she  liktus  to  the  call  to  arms  among 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland. 

In  thai  l.ind  ,i  blood-dipped  cross  and  flaming 
torch  summoned  the  clansmen  to  arms.  Among 
the  pueblos,   tin-  Bwiftest   runner  of  each  Great 

House  or  Clan  was  Bent    out    with  a   knotted  cord 

of  deer  thong.     Tin-  number  of  knots  in  the  cord 

signified  the  number  of  days  before  the  uprising  or 


rally.  Each  daj  the  runner  would  pa  —  tile  ngnal 
on  to  a  fleet-of-foot  in. in  in  the  next  pueblo;  and 
for  each  day  run  off  a  knot  would  be  united  in  the 
cord)  so  th.it  the  last  pueblo  visited  would  know 
the  number  of  days  as  certainly  as  the  first.  It 
was  in  this  w.iy  that  the  pueblos  were  called  to  the 

Kreat  uprising  of  i68o,  when  the  Spaniards  were 

expelled  from  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  ftfld  Aroma  and 

from  the  Tusayan  Desert  as  far  south  as  I.I  Paso, 
or  modern  Texas. 


THE   NEW   FEMINIST    PLAY   BY   BRIEUX 


THERE  is  no  more  interesting  figure 
among  the  "Intellectuals"  of  France 
bo-day  than  that  of  the  justly  celebrated 
M.  Eugene  Brieux, dramatist,  sociologist,  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Iirieux  is  first  of  all  a  sociologist  and  a  hu- 
manitarian. Inevitably,  therefore,  he  is  a 
realist  of  the  school  of  Ibsen,  Heycrmaiis, 
Echegaray,  Shaw,  and  Galsworthy.  Like 
the  surgeon-priests  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  is 
at  once  physician,  pedagogue,  and  preacher. 

Hnt  if  he  uses  his  scalpel  unflinchingly  to 
lay  bare  foul  secret  cankers  of  the  body  politic, 
he  neither  brandishes  it  menacingly  nor  plays 
with  it  wantonly. 

With  more  wit  and  less  gloom  than  Ibsen, 
he  has  more  of  humor  and  more  of  tenderness 
than  Shaw.  With  less  of  poetry  and  mystic 
symbolism  than  Hauptmann,  he  has  great  it- 
practicality  and  directness. 

rVdolphe  Brisson  wrote  of  him  recently  in 
the  Temps,  "The  corruptions  of  the  world 
have  passed  by  him  without  corrupting  him. 
The  friction  of  life,  the  acquired  experience, 
the  intoxication  of  success  and  honors,  have 
not  hardened  him,  and  have  rendered  him 
neither  egotistic  nor  indifferent.  He  rejoices 
in  a  happy  equilibrium  of  perfect  health, 
both  physical  and  moral." 

M.  Brieux  has  produced  some  twenty  plays, 
the   first    of  which.    Blanchette,  appeared  a 

SCOre    of    years    ago.      His    works    are    little 

known  in  this  country  except  by  reputation, 

although    Laurence    Irving    presented    "The 

Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont"  hereabout 
two  years  ago,  and  Shaw's  version  of  his  most 
painful  play,  La  [variis,  was  given  in  New 
York,  on  March  14.  under  the  title  o!  "  Dam- 
aged Goods,"  before  a  limited  audience  of 
physicians,    clergymen,    settlement    workers, 

and  other  persons  interested  in  pathological 
and  sociological  problems. 

In  such  plays  as  (his  and  his  somber  drama. 

Matemiti,    Brieux   exposes   social    ilia   with 

a  daring  frankness,  but  he  does  90  with  a 
high  and  solemn  purpose     the  desire  to  heal. 


His   sympathies   are   strongly    feministic, 

and  he  feels  with  poignancy  the  sufferings 
women  are  subject  to  through  the  brutality. 
the  viciousness,  and  the  selfishness  of  men. 

In  his  latest  work.  La  Femme  Settle,  given 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Thtdtrc  du  Gymnast 
in  Paris  on  December  22,  he  presents  very 
strikingly  and  interestingly  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  modern  woman  who  enters  the 
industrial  world  as  a  bread-winner  either  by 
choice  or  compulsion.  The  play  is  printed 
in  full  in  Illustration  (Pari-  .  It  op© 
follows: 

The  heroine,    Thrri  ^irl  of  t went) -three, 

handsome,  clever,  highly  educated,  of  comfortable 

fort  une.  and  engaged  to  a  youth,  Rene  ("harton,  by 
whom  she  is  adored,  and  whom  sin  love-  with  the 
deep  feeling  of  a  strong   nature.      An  orphan,  she 

lives  with  her  god-parents,  the  Guen 

From  this  pinnacle  of  good  fortune  she  is  sud- 
denly plunged  by  the  defalcation  of  her  banker. 

Rene's  parents  at  once  forbid  him  to  marry  a  girl 
without  a  dot,  and  |x>or   Rene,  amiable  but   weak, 

yields  perforce,  since  he  i-  not  even  -elf-supporting 
and,  has,  therefore,  no  answer  to  make  when 
Therese  points  out  to  him  that  mutual  love  will 
pay  no  bills. 

the  giri  herself  is  proudly  confident  that  she  is 
capable  of  self-support,  and  she  is  filled  too.  with 

generous  and   noble  desires  to  be  of  service  to 

others. 

she  1 1  fuses  t  he  refuge  offered  by  her  god-parent  1 

in  the  modest   country    village  to  which  their  own 

I  fortune  constrains  them  to  retire.      She  will 

-ta\    in    Pari-  and   earn   her  own   living  and   there 

i-  an  amusing  scene  with  Mme.  Gneret  when  she 

announces  her  de»  ision. 

•What!     Work    for    a    livi:  CI  lainis    that 

worthy  dame  in  pious  horror.     "Well-bred  girls 

■  am  their  own  living  when  they  can  get  an\ - 
lwwb    else  to  do  it  !" 

"  \nd    live   alone'"      1  re-h    horror   and    remon- 

strance  fnat  b  another  thing  the  "jeune  fine 
comme  il  faut  "  cannot  possibly  do' 

Full  of  sell  confidence  and  high  resolve  Th< 
persists.      I-  -he  not  gifted  with  uncommon  talent-, 
both  literary  and  histrionic?     She  will  Apply  for 

an    appointment  ntributor    to    !.<i 

Femme  Libre,  the  new  feminist  review  conducted 
b\  her  friend  Mme  Nerissc,  who  had  complimented 

her  la-t   aiticle  so  warmlv. 

Her  tir-t  disillusionment  comes  «  hen  she  is  made 

to  realise    the  ^rc.u   gull   that   lie-  between  the 
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il  and  complimented  amateur  contributor  and 
the  hungry  professional  denizen  of  Grub  Street. 
She  I  to,  what  '1  and  precious  thing 

pact"  in  editorial  eyes,  and  how  coldly  and 
critically  those  eves  scan  the  "copy"  meant  to 
fill  it. 

She  does,  however,  obtain  a  small  staff  position 
whifh  affords  her  a  very  modest  livelihood. 

M.  Brieux's  lively  wit  is  at  it-  best  in  the 
neat  characterization  of  her  colleagues.  There 
i-  Mii-    Mi-uriot.  white-haired,  but  still  pretty 

and  I.  her  manner  to  Therese 

subtly  marked  by  that  wistful  yearning  for 
motherhood   denied    that    many    an    am 
spinster  hides  within  her  heart. 

'['hen  ther-         <      ■        •    \ .■    -and,  the  mili- 
bo  despises  men     by  tin- 
way,  how  -tnu  that  these  ladies  who 

add  he  SO  fond  of  affer  ting 

both  tl  rb  and  their  f.n't '     The  type  i 

rica 
Only  think  .•  rnard  Shaw  would 

ide  of  it '     Bui   l. 

kill  by  -  the 

i  h.ir  in  spite  of  its 

■illy    he 
|»hra-e  or  I  WO,      W  il 

I"  ■     noline 

"ill  Ilk. 

Uh.,1  sll    the 


The  new  review,  unfortunately,  is  not  suc- 
cessful,  despite  its  most  popular  department, 
the  one  00  "Beauty  Hints."  The  directors 
announce  that  they  must  reduce  expenses  and 
begin  by  cutting  salaries,  which  gives  the 
dramatist  an  opportunity  to  dilate  on  the 
industrial  disabilities  and  injustices  women 
must  endure. 

Therese  declare-  she  will  leave,  since  she 
cannot  live,  even  modestly  on  the  half-pay 
proposed.  At  i  hi- juncture  Monsieur Nerisse, 
the  editor-in-chief,  appears  and  informs  her 
radiantly  thai  he  has  soughl  a  special  conces- 
sion in  her  favor  and  she  is  to  he  retained 
at  full  pay. 

Her  gratification  and  her  gratitude,  how- 
are  quickly  forgotten  when  she  learns 
unmistakably  t  he  reason  for  t  his  special  mark 
ol  favor.     The  tnosl  dramatic  scene  in  the 

play  OCCUn  at    this  point    in   the  Struggle  of 

w  ill  I. el  w<  en  I  he  man  and  the  woman. 

The  third  ad  finds  Therese  installed  in  a 

bindery   afl    forewoman    ol    I  he   women's 

department.    She  is  happy  for  awhile,  not 

arning  her  own  living, 
bui  h  Rene*  has  proved  himself  to  have 

the  making  of  a  man  in  him. 

M  to  hci    . 

i      he  had  hoped  to  be,   f<  i  mploj 

widow  .    pii  nd  b<  ii.iM d  and  d<  ci  ted 

maid     and       i    i 
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Hut  fresh  disaster  awaits  her.  The  work- 
men's union  declare  war  on  women  operatives 
and  demand  their  dismissal  on  pain  of  a 
Strike      which  would  mean  ruin  tor  the  kind 

proprietor  who  had  given  her  employment. 

There  is  little  dramatic  action  in  this  final 
act,  but  the  dialogue  is  most  skillfully  used 
by  Brieux  the  feminist  to  develop  his  thesis 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  woman  when  Ik* 
Fears  her  as  a  competitor. 

At    its  close  Therese  finds  herself  again 

obliged  to  resign  her  position  and  announces 

her  departure  for  Paris,  presumably  to  join 

Rene',  but  her  closing  words  give  the  key  to 
the  whole  argument,  and  form,  in  fact,  an 
epilogue  by  the  dramatist  in  exposition  of  his 
n«  n  views. 

"Your  workmen  need  not  rejoice  in  their 
victory,"  she  cries. 

In  i his  new  war  of  the  sexes  it  is  they,  the  men, 
who  will  Ik-  vanquished,  because  the  woman  works 
for  .1  lower  wage,  having  no  need,  like  them,  of  .1 
superfluity  to  carry  to  the  wine-shop.  And  it  will 
not  be  workingmen  only,  who  will  feel  this  pres- 
sure. Those  citizens'  sons  who  have  not  thi  en 
to  marry  girls  without  dowry,  will  later 
find  them  blocking  their  paths,  these  unhappy 
creatures  whom  the\  themselves  have  constrained 
to  labor.     A  new  era  has  come.     In  every  land,  in 


(it\  and  village  alike,  among  the  poor  and  the 
semi-poor,  from  each  hearth  made  desert  by  alco- 
hol, or  left  empty  by  those  who  have  not  the-  cour- 

>   m.irr\  .   then   will   arise  a   woman   who  will 

abandon  it,  and  come  to   take   her   place  beside 

t  hem  in  -hop,  in  factor)  .  in  office  and  in  workroom. 
the  men  will  not  let  them  be  housewives,  and 
as  they  will  refuse  to  lie  courtesans,  they  will  be 
working  women.  Competitors!  and  victorious 
competitor*. 

Obviously  the  real  protagonists  of  the 
drama  are  not  Thc'rc-se  and  Rene,  hut  the 
abstract  ideas.  Feminism  and  Industrialism. 
The  conflict  is  between  these  1  w<>,  and  no 
definite-  solution  is  possible  on  the  stage 
while  the  struck-  between  them  in  real  life 
i-  -till  so  acute 

The  strength  of  La  Ft  mme  A* ■»/"<■  lies  in  the 
brilliant  and  witty  exposition  of  the  attitude 
of  society  towards  the- women  1  in  the 

modern  effort  of  personal  readjustment  to- 
wards altered  Conditions.  In  this  it  resembles 
the  works  of  Galsworthy  and  Shaw,  wherein 
the  writers  seek  to  evade  criticism  by  giving 
their  plays  some-  such  sub-title  as  "A  Dra- 
matic I  )iscussie>n." 

A  brief  sketch  of  Hrieux  is  contributed  to 
the  Theatre  fXew  Ye>rk)  for  March  by  H. 
Rtlssell  Herts. 


DELUSIONS   ABOUT   THE   ARCTIC 


NOT  less  paradoxical  than  the  blond 
Eskimo  with  which  Explorer  Stefansson 
startled  us  a  year  ago  is  his  charmingly  icono- 
clastic essay,  "Misconceptions  About  Life 
in  the  Arctic,"  which,  though  it  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  oj  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  was  written  four  years 
ago,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  on  the  shores 
of  t  he  Arctic  Ocean. 

According    to     Mr.     StefanssOE     and     his 
statements,  l>as(-d  em  several  years'  experience 

in  circumpolar  lands,  carry  conviction  the 
Antic  regions  of  popular  conception  arc- 
about  a-  much  like  the  real  Arctic  as  comic- 
opera  Japan  is  like  the  real  Nippon.  Il< 
begins  with  the  climate.  No  opinion  is  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  timorous 
Staj  at  homes  of  middle  latitudes  than  that 
\ietic  winters  arc-  uncomfortably  cold.  Of 
course  all  conceptions  of  climate-  are-  com- 
parative.     The  writer  begins  by  telling  us 

something  about    the-  climate-  of   Manitoba 

a  splendid  agricultural  province  "with  cities 
having  populations  in  the-  second  hundred 
thousand  and  with  a  climate  allowing  suc- 
cessful grain  fanning  wherever  the  soil  is 
suitable"  which,  nevertheless,  has  lower 
minimum  temperatures  in  winter  than   Her 


schel  Island,  a  whalemen-  rendezvous  about 

a  thousand  miles  farther  north,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

And  ye-t  the-  Manitoba  cold  selelom  prevents  the- 
young  pe-ople-  of  the-  farms  from  riding  in  Bulging 
sledhils  to  dances  sj\  or  ten   mflea  away    clad, 

too.  in  clothing  interior  to  that  worn  by  the  poorest 
Eskimo  in  similar  temperatures  and  under  similar 
conditions.     If  we-  shemlel  grant,   tln-n,  that   the- 

pee)ple-  he>rn  ill  Manitoba  and  the-  pe-e>p!e-  who  have- 
settle-d  the-  province,  are-  presumably  as  intelligent 
a-  the-  Englishmen,  Italians,  N<  -i-.anel  othe-rs 

who  go  on  polar  voyages,  win  do  we-  have  shelves 
full  of  the  horrors  ol  \u  t  i<  cold  and  not  a  pamphlet 
on  the-  honors  of  Winnipeg  in  winter?  It  may  be 
partly  because  Canadians  do  not  like  to 
prospective  immigrants,  but  it  is  more-  large!) 
ihat  the  terrors  of  "fifty  below"  are  neit  mi  im- 
pressive when  we-  have  the-  companion  picture 
e>f  little  girls  toddling  to  school  and  the-  traffic 
of  city  stret-ts  uninterrupted. 

If  Arctic  cold  is  not  s()  very  terrible,  neither 
arc-     "  tactic     Bli     anU"     se>     vet 

again,  comparatively  speaking.    In  this 

the  comparison  is  with  the  buzzards  of  the 

authe>r's  boyhood  home  in  North  Dakota. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  dast  with  May 
zeph)  i  -  t  he-  storm-  t  hat  bw  eep  across  our  ice  fields 
ami  tundras  on  the-  north  coast  in  February  and 

March;      however,    in    two    winters    ne>rth    ol    the 
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Arctic  Circle  he  has  not  seen  a  storm  that  quite 
equaled  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  blizzards  remem- 
bered from  twenty  years  in  North  Dakota  and 
Manitoba.  .  .  .  And  yet  my  parents  and  our 
neighbors  brought  up  large  families  in  comfort  in  a 
country  subject  to  such  storms  and  such  cold — just 
as  Eskimos  bring  up  their  families  in  comfort  and 
take  care  of  their  sick  and  their  aged  among  similar 
storms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

After  some  practical  remarks  on  Arctic 
clothing,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Eskimo  costume  of  soft  deerskin  is  the  best, 
Mr.  Stefansson  turns  his  attention  to  the 
supposed  wretchedness  of  the  Eskimo's  life. 
All  the  Eskimos  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact had  plenty  of  food,  and  his  personal 
experience  proved  it  to  be  both  wholesome 
and  palatable.    The  native  costume 

is  so  nearly  cold-proof  that  the  weather  is  seldom 
a  source  of  serious  discomfort  to  an  Eskimo;  and 
he  takes  as  much  satisfaction  in  a  suit  well  made 
out  of  good  skins  as  we  do  in  the  best  tailoring. 
He  is,  therefore,  from  his  point  of  view  (and  what 

natters?)  as  well  dressed  as  we  can  possibly 
be.  As  for  the  Eskimo's  house,  it  is  admittedly 
warm  and  in  that  sense  comfortable,  but  it  is 
currently  supposed  to  be  ill-ventilated,  ill-smelling, 
and  filthy.  I  have  yet  to  see,  however,  an  Eskimo 
dwelling  without  distinct  provision  for  ventilation 
'with  the  exception  of  houses  built  within  the  last 
tea  years  in  imitation  of  white  men's  houses 
at  Herschel  I-land.  Point  Barrow,  Cape  Smythe 
and  Wainwright  Inlet,  presumably  also  farther 
ivilizer"  has  been  at  work). 
Whether  the  house  be  of  snow  or  of  wood  and  earth 
the  door  and  there  is  somewhere 

in  the  roof  a  hoi-  -  inches  in  diameter  open 

day  and  night.    Where  the  lamps  keep  the  dwelling 

ney  usuallv  do;  at  a  temperature  of  700  to 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  cold  weather  this 

'ation  is  ample,  for  the  difference  between — 

sad    75"   ind'>or^    <  nates  a  forced 

draft   through   the   ventilator   that    keeps  the  air 


of  the  house  always  fresh.  As  to  the  house  being 
ill-smelling,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  in  smells. 
Sometimes  an  Eskimo  house  is  as  free  from  odor 
as  a  cleanly  New  England  farmhouse;  sometimes, 
again,  it  smells  of  rancid  oil,  and  meat  or  fish  that 
might  fairly  be  styled  putrid.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  mealtimes  (the  rancid  oil  is  used  for 
food,  the  fresh  blubber  for  the  lamps,  so  the  lamps 
seldom  smell).  But  does  not  the  white  man's 
house  smell  as  strongly  now  and  then  of  broiling 
bacon,  fried  onions,  and  the  like?  As  to  cleanliness 
I  may  say  that  in  more  than  half  the  Eskimo  houses 
known  to  me  the  floor  is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
It  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  three  white  men 
who  have  lived  at  Point  Barrow  over  twenty 
years  that  before  the  people  there  became  "civil- 
ized "  they  all  tried  to  keep  their  floors  clean.  They 
may  not  go  to  the  extremes  of  Irving's  Dutch 
housewives,  but  many  of  their  houses  are  very 
tidy.  Many  of  them  scrub  their  bodies  from  top 
to  toe  several  times  during  a  winter. 

After  all,  a  contented  mind  is  the  main 
thing — and  Mr.  Stefansson  pronounces  the 
Eskimos  the  most  cheerful  and  contented  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  has  ever  come  in  contact. 

Finally,  the  writer  demolishes,  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  certain  time-honored 
''superstitions"  about  the  Arctic  that  are 
entertained  not  only  by  the  public  at  large, 
but  even  by  many  Arctic  travelers.    To  wit: 

That  one  should  be  "hardened"  to  endure 
cold. 

That  in  cold  sleeping  quarters  one  should 
sleep  with  his  clothes  on  (even  when  one  has 
such  satisfactory  gear  as  deerskin  sleeping 
ba- 

That  it  is  necessarily  dangerous  and  repre- 
hensible to  eat  snow  when  one  is  thirsty. 

That  snow  should  be  rubbed  on  frost-bites 
to  thaw  them  out. 


THE   JEW    IN  THK   CLOTHING   TRADES 


'  I  MI. VI    there   now   are   two   million    | 

I      living  in  the  Unit'  .1  whom  one 

million  are  in  .W.v  Vork  City,  that  there  are 
ft  living  ir  I   >rk  than  ■' 

d  in  any  one  ;  ind  that 

bai  become 

intry  in  the  world,  are 
:k  an'  facts  in  1  11  we 

Hint     t :  rful     oppor- 

tune by  tin-  United  Si  1  the 

Hebri  oade 

.  the 
-  and  inti 
In    the   M  Mr 

.11  J   Hern 
of  tl  i-fj  by  the  pre  enla- 

'    1    1 

only  about 


thirty  y<  t  they  have  in  that  compara- 

tively brief  time  shown  far  greater  capacity 
Cot  economit  progress  than  any  of  the  other 
great  immigrating  peoples. 

Some  of  <>ur  great  industries   are   already 

in  tin-  absolute  luntrol  of  the  Jews  and  in 
others  their  influeo  teadily  increasing. 

Tin-  thai    has  most   Impressed   t  lu- 

popular  mind,  as  Mr.  Iltndriik  points  out, 
u  t In  i r  unquestioned  domination  in  the 
clothing  trades  I  <>r  the  last  t\s<>  hundred 
i  have  pni<  ii( ally  i on  trolled  tin- 
garment   industry  in   I  .  and   in  other 

n  countries  they  formed  a  large 
element  in  the  i  lothing  trade  g<  n<  rail)  . 
Wh<  ■  i.iii   and    P  <\\  li   J<  n  ■   began    to 

reach  ilii^  country  in  large  numbei    in  the 

early    '8o'     lK<-   I  killing   Ini   ii  p< ■<  ially 
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in  New  York,  was  of  course  well  established. 
On  the  manufacturing  and  commercia]  side 
u  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  a 
few  German  Jews,  and  native  America 
the  workers  being  for  the  most  part  Irish 
and  Germans.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Russian  Jews  have  displaced  all  these 
nationalities  and  gained  control  of  the 
industry  in  both  the  commercial  and  technical 
branches.  The  qualities  named  by  Mr. 
Hendrick  as  having  especially  aided  the 
Russian  Jew  in  this  career  of  conquest  are 
his  nervous,  restless  ambition,  his  remorse- 
lcssness  as  a  pace-maker,  his  ability  to  work 
unceasingly  day  and  night,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  himself  and  his  family  to  all 
kinds  of  privations.  "He  is  the  greatest 
shoestring  capitalist  in  the  world;  he  can  do 
with  one  dollar  what  the  average  citizen 
can  not  do  with  ten;  he  can  start  on  the 
smallest  possible  scale,  live  almost  indefinitely 
on  credit,  finance  himself  for  months  in  hand- 
to-mouth  fashion,  save  in  picturesque  ways 
that  would  never  occur  to  the  average  man, 
gradually  get  a  grip  which  he  slowly  tightens 
day  by  day,  and  ultimately  emerge  with  a 
large  and  profital.de  business  in  his  control." 
Mr.  Hendrick  shows  how  by  the  utilization 
of  these  methods  of  competition  the  Jews  in 
a  single  generation  set  aside  all  other  nation- 
alities in  the  clothing  industry.  Before 
they  appeared  the  German  clothing  manu- 
facturers dealt  directly  with  the  people 
whom  they  employed.  The  industry  was 
conducted  on  what  was  sometimes  described 
as  the  "  family  system.''  The  manufacturers 
purchased  the  goods,  had  them  cut  into 
garments  at  their  own  establishments,  and 
delivered  them  in  bundles  directly  to  the 
workmen,  chiefly  Germans  and  Irish,  work- 
ing at  their  own  homes.  The  head  of  the 
family,  usually  an  experienced  tailor,  had 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  older  children.  The 
essence  of  the  system  was  the  lack  of  the 
middleman.  The  manufacturer  dealt  directly 
with  the  people  whom  he  employed.  Large 
numbers  of  the  newly  arrived  Jewish  immi- 
grants had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  tailor- 
ing trade,  and  they  were  willing  to  work  for 
lower  wages  than  the  Irish  and  Germans 
received.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  they 
had  crowded  out  practically  all  the  old-time 
workmen.  But  the  German  or  American 
manufacturer  could  not  deal  directly  with 
this  new  labor  supply.  He  neither  spoke  its 
language  nor  Understood  its  peculiar  social 
and  religious  customs,  and  the  influx  of  th« 
Jewish  workmen  in  the  tailoring  trades  gave 
occupation   to  the  Jewish  contractor.      The 


process  by  which  this  contractor,  who  was 
himself  an  immigrant,  organized  and  de- 
veloped his  business  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Hendrick. 

lie  had  readied  this  country  poor  and  wretched, 
and  had  spent  his  few  years  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  tailoring  trades.  He  was  usually  the  excep- 
tional workman — the  typical  ambitious  Jew,  who 
early  saw  in  the  malodorous  sweatshop  the  road 
to  fortune.  Ai  the  beginning  this  feverish  ambi- 
tion was  practically  bis  only  Mock  in  trade.  He 
had  a  room  or  two  in  a  tenement — perhaps  his  am  n 
home,  perhaps  a  rented  apartment.  He  went  out 
upon  the  public  highways  for  hi-  employees;  he 
would  persuade  his  relatives — his  cousin,  his  uncle. 
his  brother-in-law — to  join  hi-  forces.  He  would 
stop  a  push-cart  peddler  in  the  street  and  -how  tin 
possibility  of  improving  his  condition  by  running 
a  -(  wing-machine. 

In  this  way  the  contractor  would  get  together  a 
working  force  of  ten  or  a  dozen  people.  1  Ic  would 
put  in  a  machine  or  two,  a  prc.-sing-board,  and  a 
.-mall  furnace  for  heating  irons — getting  them  in- 
variably on  credit,  with  the  expectation  of  paying 
oil  in  instalments  from  the  proliis  of  the  bu.-i- 
He  would  then  make  periodical  visits  to  the  manu- 
facturer, receiving  an  armful  of  cut  garment-;  the 
force  would  at  once  .-tart  into  activity;  on  Mon- 
days the  contractor  would  carry  back  the  hni-hed 
product  and  receive  a  new  supply.  He  financed 
himself  in  the  most  haphazard  fashion.  The 
neighborhood  pawnbroker  became  his  banker, 
advancing  on  Friday  money  for  the  weekly  pa\ 
roll,  the  contractor  reimbursing  him  on  Monday, 
when  he  himself  collected  from  the  manufacturer-. 

Under  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Jewish 
contractor  in  the  clothing  trades  was  de- 
veloped the  sweating  system,  which  attained 
its  fruition  in  the  nineties,  and  although 
many  of  the  worst  evils  connected  with  this 
system  have  been  abolished  or  greatly  miti- 
gated, it  is  still  an  important  factor  in  tin- 
industry.  Meanwhile  the  contractor  quickly 
jumped  to  the  position  of  manufacturer  and 
by  1895  the  Jews  controlled  every  branch 
of  the  industry.  The  great  Jewish  manu- 
facturers of  NewYork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  a  few  other  American  cities, 
monopolise  the  clothing  of  more  than 
00,000,000  Americans.  New  York  itself 
manufactures  about  half  the  wearing  apparel 
used  in  this  country,  a  product  amounting 
annually  to  not  far  from  $^00,000,000. 

The  qualities  to  which  Mr.  Hendrick 
attributes  the  Jew's  since—  in  the  garment 
trades  ha-  also  stood  him  in  good  strati  in 
many  other  lines  of  endeavor.  It  will  1><  a 
surprise  to  most  readers  to  read  that  Jews 
are  becoming  the  greatest  owners  of  land  in 
New  York  City,  that  they  are  driving  out  all 
otiier  nationalities  from  the  civil  sen 
that  thousands  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children  are  now  taught  by  Jewesses  in  the 
New    York  publk  schools,  that   the  Hebrew 
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element  in  the  police  and  fire  departments  is  familiar  fact  in  New  York,  and  several  of  the 

large  and  rapidly  growing,   that  Jews   are  great  department  stores  of  the  city  have  long 

virtually  in  control  of  the  whiskey  business  been  under  Hebrew  management,  although 

this  country.     Their    monopolization  of  in   this   field   monopoly   has   not   yet   been 


in 


the   theater   and   amusement   business  is  a  secured. 


A   HUNDRED    MILLION   PEOPLE  AND    LACK 

OF   LABORERS 


ANEW  problem  which  may  prove  quite 
difficult  of  solution  is  confronting 
Russia  at  the  present  moment.  That  prob- 
lem is  the  scarcity  of  common  labor.  This 
may  sound  like  a  very  strange  thing  to  say 
about  a  country  with  a  peasant  population 
of  more  than  ioo  millions.  But  it  is  so, 
according  to  Mr.  Menshikov,  of  the  Xovoye 
Yremya  (St.  Petersburg).     He  says: 

In  the  depths  of  Russia  there  are  going  on  some 
very  mysterious  processes  which  ought  to  attract 
the  most  serious  attention  of  society.  All  of  a  sud- 
den a  coal  famine  has  hit  us,  a  famine  which 
threatens  to  stop  the  immense  and  constantly 
growing  network  of  railroads,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  industries  which  daily  require  coal  as  man 
does  bread.  the  railroads,  the  navy  needs 

coal,  not  less  than  powder.  .   .   . 

And  the  cause  of  this  sudden  shortage 
of  coal  is  that  M  there  are  not  enough  laborers 
in  Russia.  The  Don  coal  mines  alone  during 
nine  months  of  last  year  produced  1,500,000 
tons  of  coal  more  than  during  the  whole  year 
previous.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  coal,  but 
of  laboren.  In  June,  1912,  there  were  142,- 
000  laborers,  at  the  end  of  June  140,500, 
a  month  later,  126,300,  and  still  another 
month  later.  12;. 000.  The  laborers  are  dis- 
appearing somewhere.  .  .  ." 

ferring  to  an  article  by  a   well-known 
ultural  ;n    writer,    A.    P.    M 

. .  on  this  new  tendency  of  the  Rt; 
M      '■'  ikov  goo.  on  to  say: 

I  h<-  muzhik    d  inly   fhf  coal   min<->, 

army  of  lab*  em  ploy - 

uzhik  desert  nly  the  fact 
not  < 

II  ■  i<  ulf  nre, 

llM'lov. 
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in  the  coal  mines,  and  in  the  textile  mills.  The 
landowners  of  the  governments  of  Podolia  and 
Kiev  have  requested  the  military  commander  of 
the  district  to  detail  soldiers  to  do  the  gathering 
of  sugar-beet,  because  the  lack  of  laborers  and 
the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  them  threat- 
ened to  ruin  the  main  branch  of  industry  of  that 
region.  On  the  estates  of  the  Smolensk  (govern- 
ment) landowners  the  fields  have  remained  unsown 
for  next  year  .  .  .  and  the  magnificent  crops  of 
rye,  flax,  oats,  and  potatoes  were  not  gathered  and 
perished  in  the  fields.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Menshikov  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the 

rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  labor  has 

occurred  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  Russia, 

"as  if  by  common  consent  or  at  some  one's 

command,"  and  attributes  it  to  the  activity 

of    the    revolutionary    agitators    who    have 

"for  many  decades  been  preaching  to  the 

peasants  expropriation  of  the  land,  hatred 

toward  the  higher  classes,  envy  of  the  rich, 

atheism,  and  nihilism."    He  considers  as  one 

of  the  chief  causes  of  this  "passive  strike  of 

the  peasants  "  the  government's  "  too  liberal " 

aid    to    the    famine-stricken    districts,    and 

continues: 

The  common  people  see  to  whom  and  how  aid 
is  given  and  they  form  the  dangerous  conviction 
that  ...  if  the  muzhik  has  DO  bread  t  he  govern- 
ment i*  under  obligation  to  feed  him.  Reasoning 
thus  they  soon  come  to  adopt  a  purely  socialistic 
view  on  government :  if  the  government  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  feed  1  he  muzhik,  why  is  it  nol  obliged  to 

clothe  him,  to  give  him  a  horse,  a  COW,  a  house,  etl  ■■ 

Speaking  of  the  change  thai  has  come  over 

the  muzhik,  the  writer  continues: 

The  village  has  changed  entirely  for  the  lasl 
thirty  years.  The  patriarchal  age  of  plowei  d 
rattle  1. 11  coming  or  has  come  to  an  end. 

Then  hall  the  numbei  ot  families  engaged 

1  ii  nil  ure;  all  ih<-  re  1  ome  have  1 111  n<  d 
into  "gentlemen,"  tome  have  become  merchant  . 
•  ir  learned  a  trade.  In  the  words  "i  a  peasant) 
"then  ■  an  \  illagc,  1  here 

.    railway     1  ondui  toi   .    ofii<  ials." 
I  he   ap|iearani  c   in    1  he    villa  "I    few  1 

"  fur  1  1  in  1  ible  irin|pt.ii  ion.    Seeing 

n|<    , 
una  nol  about  the  othei  onditiona 

mi  intellectual  laboi ,  1  he  •.  illagi    foil      lo 
■cmblance  ol  1    with    theii     tation   i"   life 
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him  «iiul  the  other  classes,  the  muzhik  considered 
hi*  position  absolutely  normal,  and  when  material 
conditions  were  satisfactory  did  not  wish  for 
anything  better.  The  extreme  disabilities  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them  did  not  seem  de- 
grading: the  disgrace  of  their  position  has  been 
discovered  now  when  ai  1 1  -  to  everything  is  open 
to  all.  The  young  generations  take  to  imitating 
the  "gentlemen"  with  great  eagerness;  hut  not 
being  able  to  copy  the  good  sides,  they  copy  the 
bad — foppery,  idleness,  ostentation.   .   .   . 

The  masses  are  invading  the  cities  and  deserting 
the  village:  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  labor 
decreases  and  idleness  increases.  Hut  is  there 
much  happiness  in  the  city?  It  is  true,  there  the 
muzhik  is  no  more  a  muzhik.  Hiring  himself  out 
.is  a  janitor,  or  clerk,  he  feels  that  he  ceases  to  be 
a    peasant,  that    is,  departs  from   a   state   which  is 

deeply  offensive  to  him,  according  to  present-day 


standard-,  and  which  he  himself  despise*.  He 
becomes  something  like  a  maggot  from  which, 
at  some  future  time,  a  gentleman"  will  come 
forth.  Hut  for  the  great  majority  of  them  this 
transitory  stage  lasts  without  an  end  and  is  ac- 
companied with  extreme  want.  In  the  cities  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ris<  -  with  extreme 
rapidity.  Only  the  rich  and  officials  living  in 
government  residences  do  not  feel  it.  .  .  .  People 
cannot  understand  what  the  cause  of  this  grow- 
ing calamity  is  which  hits  the  poor  classes  par- 
ticularly hard.  And  tin  cause  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  The  muzhik,  the  main  producer  of 
grain,  bread,  flour,  meat,  milk  products,  and  all 
other  food-stuffs,  is  disappearing.  Besides  the 
bread  famine,  we  have  a  fire  wood  famine,  a 
coal  famine,  and  all  j>ossible  famines.  .  .  .  The 
population  grows  and  the  number  of  lal 
decrease-.    .    .   . 


VEGETABLE   MILK    AND   VEGETABLE    MEAT 


IN  most  families  the  two  heaviest  items  in 
the  cost  of  food  are  the  expenditures  for 
milk  and  milk-products  and  for  meat. 

Moreover,  milk  and  meat  arc  the  most 
difficult  foods  to  procure,  to  preserve,  and 
to  transport  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  condi- 
tion. And  it  is  this  difficulty,  coupled  with 
modern  standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
that  has  helped  to  make  their  cost  mount 
steadily  higher  year  by  year.  All  of  us,  there- 
fore must  be  warmly  interested  in  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  certain  foreign  chemists  to  pro- 
duce synthetically  both  milk  and  meat 
from  vegetable  sources,  since  it  is  claimed 
that  the  "near-milk"  and  the  "near-meat"' 
are  not  only  as  nutritious  as  their  prototypes, 
but  far  freer  from  dirt  and  disease-germs, 
as  well  as  very  much  cheaper. 

We  have  noted  accounts  of  these  new 
edibles  in  various  foreign  scientific  journals, 
but  prefer  to  quote  the  less  technical  descrip- 
tions given  in  La  Revue  (Paris,  Feb.  i)  under 
the  title  of  "The  New  Artificial  Aliments.*' 
The  new  artificial  milk  is  made  from  the 
seed  of  the  leguminous  plant,  commonly 
known  as  the  soy  bean  or  the  Chinese  pea, 

whose  scientific  appellation  is  soya  hispada. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  regions  of  Asia. 

Milk    is    a   Becretion    of    the    mammary    glands, 

containing     water,     albuminoids,     fatt>     bodies, 

lactose,  and  mineral  salts.  .  .  .  The  oil  of  the 
so\a  bean  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in  fatty  matter. 
From  the  flour  of  the  soya  bean  a  bread  is  pre- 
dated for  the  Use  ol   diabetics. 

From  these  beans,  by  a  process  still  secrel ,  a  syn- 
thetic milk  is  prepared;  Or,  more  exactly,  a  chemi- 
i  al  product  having  the  same  nutritive  value  as 
natural  milk. 

I  he  invention  has  been  introduced  almost  aim- 
ultaneouslj   in  France  and  Germany.     The  pans 

<>f  the  plain  an   crushed  mechanically,  then  trit- 


urated  chemically   -i\^\   reduced   u>  a   I 
substance  which  costs  much  less  than  cow's  milk 
and  takes  its  place  perfectly. 

There  follows  an  estimate  of  the  cost  ..f 
production.  A  cow  demands  forty  ar, 
pasture  besides  a  certain  amount  of  fodder. 
She  converts  53  per  cent,  of  her  food  into 
effective  nourishment  and  5  per  cent,  of  it 
into  milk.  The  soya  grown  on  eight 
gives  an  equal  quantity  of  artificial  milk. 
The  expense  is  much  less,  not  only  is  there 
a  smaller  amount  of  land  to  be  cultivated, 
but  the  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  latter  is  not  comparable  to  that  required 
in  raising  cattle,  milking  them,  and  caring 
for  the  milk  and  the  meat. 

Obviously,  too,  the  initial  expense  oi  the 
plant  is  smaller  and  there  is  no  loss  to  be 
feared  like  that  from  illness  or  death  of  cattle. 

To  the  finely  ground   soya  flour  a   definite  pro- 
portion of   water   is  added.      The   mixture   is   vi.> 
lently    shaken   and   also   subjected    to  a   revolving 
motion,  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent    pa: 

The   treatment    al    a    high    temper. it  tire   rcmo\  i  - 

the  peculiar  taste  and  odor  of  the  Kan,  leaving 
only  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  milk  produced 
by  the  different  combinations  of  the  process.  In 
the   i\u\,    these   combinations   take   place   exactly 

like  the  assimilation  of  the  food  in  the  organism 
of  the  animal. 

The  soya  plant  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan.    The  Japanese  mix  the 

beans  with  rice  to  form  a  sort  of  gruel,  which 
is  very  nourishing,  but  has  an  oily  taste, 
said  to  make  it  both  offensive  and  indigestible 

to  Europeans. 

Converted  into  milk  the  sua  has  none  of  those 
inconveniences.     It    is  easily  digested,   palatabh 

and  without  after-taste.  A  complete  food  liki 
natural  milk,  it    is  suitable  for  infants  a-  well  as 
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for  invalids,  and  is  recommended  for  those  who 
are  following  a  special  regimen. 

This  new  product  deserves,  and  will  doubt- 
less receive,  wide  attention  in  America. 
From  other  sources  we  learn  the  interesting 
fact,  not  mentioned  in  La  Revue,  that  an 
excellent  cheese  can  be  made  from  this  milk, 
which  widens  its  usefulness  materially. 

Quite  as  interesting,  and  perhaps  of  even 
greater  significance  in  occidental  countries  is 
the  proposition  made  by  the  Belgian  chemist, 
M.  Effront.  to  utilize  the  refuse  from  brew- 
eries to  make  a  palatable  and  nutritious  sub- 
stitute for  meat. 

This  r^^e  has  been  found  by  chemical 
analysis  ^r%e  peculiarly  rich  in  the  nitro- 
genous matter,  or  proteids,  from  which  meat 
derives  its  value  as  a  source  of  energy  for  brain 
and  muscle. 

The  inventor  first  washes  and  then  com- 
es the  refuse  malt  from  the  breweries. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid 
hich  a  prescribed  quanity  of  chalk  has 
been  added.  The  mixture  is  filtered  and  again 
compressed  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
Certain  subsequent  processes,  which  remain 
the  secret  of  the  inventor  yield  a  substance 
which  is  said  to  resemble  butcher's  meat  in 
e  and  to  be  much  cheaper. 

The    malt    contains    albuminoids,    constituent 
of    animal    flesh.   .  .   .      Many    B< 


physicians  who  have  experimented  with  the  new 
product,  which  M.  Effront  calls  viandine,  declare 
it  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  beef  generally 
used  for  the  pot  au  feu. 

A  workman,  usually  ill-fed,  who  found  200 
grams  of  butcher's  meat  an  insufficient  daily  ration, 
put  on  weight,  with  more  appetite  and  better 
health  on  the  same  amount  of  viandine. 

Experiments  made  on  rats  proved  that  the 
new  food  gave  results  three  times  as  good  as  lean 
beef.  Six  irats  fed  on  ten  grams  of  meat  and  a 
small  handful  of  grain  daily,  died  of  starvation 
at  the  end  of  a  week.  Six  others  which  received 
the  same  amount  of  grain  and  less  than  five  grams 
of  viandine  daily  remained  lively  and  active  with 
no  sign  of  illness. 

M.  Effront  is  not  alone  in  making  such 
researches.  Prof.  Emil  Fischer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  already  famous  for  brilliant 
laboratory  work,  has  extracted  from  coal-tar 
a  poly  peptone  which  much  resembles  animal 
albuminoids.  He  has  found  in  the  tar  and 
other  by-products  of  the  coal-industries  a 
large  quantity  of  the  animal  acids  which 
are  the  bases  of  animal  tissues,  and  .of  all 
which  compose  meat.  By  combining  these 
acids  he  has  been  able  to  obtain,  by  a  series 
of  preparations,  divers  substances  having  all 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  beef. 

These  results  are  of  course  highly  interest- 
ing from  the  view-point  of  pure  science, 
but  as  yet  lack  the  practical  economic  value 
of  those  achieved  by  M.  Effront. 


SHOULD    CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    BE 

ABOLISHED? 


A"  I  _'ain>t  capital   punish- 

ment, baaed  ujxm  psychological  reason- 
rry,  an  -ical  data,  is  presented 

Dr.  11    K  antorowitl  of  Freiburg,  author 
of  a  number  of  legal  works,  in  a  recent  i 
of  the  Demtscke  Rnnie. 

When  the  |>enal  code  was  under  consider* 

a  at  the  inception  of  the  ;  man 

Empire,  he  remind-.  u>,  capital  punishment 

ju-.t  aKr<-»-<J  upon  Mif  h  .1  incnuri-       Bui  the  federal 

her 

I 
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thir«l 
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overpowered,  changed  its  attitude,  and  1>\  .1  ma- 
jority of  only  ci^ht  voted  to  maintain  capital  pun- 
ishment.    And  thus  Germany  still  has  it   on  its 

statute-hooks,  applied  to  murder  and  to  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  the   Emperor    or    any    bead   oi   a 

Stat.-. 

Once  more  Germany  is  considering  a  new 
penal  code.  And  here  we  quote  Dr.  Kan- 
torowitz  again: 

Ob  ould  be  decisive  in  a 

.  e  moment  as  c  apital  punish- 
whenever  wt-  are  guided  nol  by 
liut  l>v  w  ienl iln    reflci  1  ion,  de- 
tcrmi  it      naturally  only  in  out   pn 

1  nli  un-      Absolute  1 11I.      1  ha  I     hall  hold 
dl  time  arc  no  I  mod- 

ern jurisprudence  But,  in  our  tat<  "t  culture, 
l lie  death  [HMialty   ihould  In    p  pudiated, 

'.hi    wit  li  1  hi    In.-li'    1    prinri- 

.1     '.III     [X  I    ll.lt     I., I  III    III     1,11111 -lllll.    lit 
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I  hose  w  bo  regard  penal  Ian  b  a^  i  be  expression  of 

I  be  idea  of  retribution  must  arrive  at  the  Millie  con- 
clusion. For  retribution  should  be  proportional 
to  the  guilt.  Now,  no  one  demands  that  the  death 
penalty  be  inflicted  if  the  attempted  murder  mis- 
carries. Penal  servitude  i-  generally  regarded  a 
sufficient  punishment.     If  it  is,  then  it  is  adequate 

punishment  for  the  successful  murderer  as  well. 
For  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  does  not  depend 
upon  whether  the  ball  missed  its  aim  or  not, 
whether  the  poisoner  erred  in  mixing  Ids  poisonous 

potion:  he  who  makes  the  mischief  accomplished 
the  measure  of  the  punishment  confounds  punish- 
ment with  indemnity. 

It  is  highly  questionable  whether  capital  punish- 
ment has  a  specifically  deterrent  effect.  The  per- 
petrator counts,  as  a  rule,  upon  going  unpun- 
ished; did  he  think  discovery  and  punishment 
probable,  the  severe  penalty  which  must  always 
be  held  up  as  a  threat  against  the  murderer  would 
suffice  to  deter  him.  History  shows,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  more  inhuman  the  punishment, 
the  greater  the  number  of  murders — naturally 
enough,  for  the  more  frequent  and  terrible  the 
punishment  the  greater  is  its  brutalizing  effect 
upon  the  increasingly  callous  citizen.  Public  exe- 
cutions surely  do  not  help  matters.  According 
to  the  well-known  statistics  of  an  English  prison 
divine,  among  \U~  executed  criminals  whom  he 
at  tended  there  were  only  six  who  had  not  witnessed 
an  execution. 

A  due  regard  for  human  life  by  the  state  can  not 
fail  to  exert  an  educational  influence.  He  who 
insists  that  though  no  other  crime  requires  capital 
punishment,  murder  demands  a  bloody  expiation 
unconsciously  subscribes  to  the  barbarous  and  ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth."  For  from  the  standpoint  of  criminal 
psychology    the  murderer  is  not  upon  the  lowest 


Btage  of  brutality.     In  most  countries  to-day,  by 

far  the  greater  number  are  pardoned:  in  Bavaria, 
from  IQOl  to  1910,  51  out  of  (xy,  in  Austria,  from 
1 90 1  to  19 10,  494  out  of  504 — Prussia  does  not 
publish  its  figures.  The  protective  effect  of  capi- 
tal punishment  appears  thus  only  on  paper,  and 
tin  same  governments  that  maintain  retributive 
justice  on  their  statute-books  abandon  it  in  | 
rice. 

All  the  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  that  have 
abolished  the  death  penalty  completely,  have  had 
satisfactory  results.  Liepmann  has  compiled  .1 
vast  amount  of  statistical  matter  bearing  on  the 
subject.  We  find  there  that  capital  punishment 
has  been  abolished  in  Italy,  Roumania,  Portugal, 
Holland,  Norway,  Belgium,  Finland,  in  most  of  the 
s>w  Us  cantons,  in  five  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  in  eleven  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries;  even  in  Russia^ffiis  inflicted 
only  in  political  cases.  In  not  a  sing^Wstance  ha^ 
the  number  of  murders  increased  since  tint  aboli- 
tion! The  same  is  true  of  the  German  Federal 
States  which  had  abolished  capital  punishment  be- 
fore the  founding  of  the  Empire. 

Statistics  explode  another  theory.  We  he.ir 
again  and  again  that  he  who  deprives  Justice  of  her 
sword  presses  the  bludgeon  into  the  hands  <>f  vio- 
lence. Hut  none  of  these  prophets  has  found  it 
convenient  to  appeal  to  experience.  Where  are 
the  cases  of  lynch  law  in  Switzerland  and  Holland5 
Shall  we  think  less  well  of  the  law-abiding 
of  the  German  people? 

1  or  Germany,  too,  the  writer  says  in  dosing, 
the  hour  of  freedom  from  the  death  penalty 
will  strike;  though  not  in  the  pending  re- 
form of  the  penal  code,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  the  next. 


A   FRENCHMAN   ON   THE    HISTORY   OF 
IRISH    HOME    RULE 


THE  student  of  English  politics  in  search  of 
concise  information  concerning  Irish 
Home  Rule  could  scarcely  do  better  than  to 
consult  a  contribution  on  that  topic  from  the 
pen  of  M.  August  in  Filon  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  (Paris).  Under  the  caption 
"History  of  a  Constitution"  (Histoire  d'une 
Constitution)  this  eminent  writer  gives  an 
admirable  account,  succinct  yet  comprehen- 
sive, of  the  Irish  question  so  long  the  bane  of 
English  parliaments.  It  was  about  1S70 
that  the  phrase  "  Home  Rule"  was  added  to 
the  political  vocabulary;  and  from  this  date 
M.  Filon  traces,  with  great  impartiality,  the 
development  of  the  movement. 
Once  introduced  into  the  political  formulary  it 

[the  phrase  "Home  Rule"]  became  intelligible. 
deal  and  sacred  to  all.  To  be  one's  own  master; 
to  be  in  one's  own  home;  to  be  the  master  of  one's 
home  is  this  not  the  dream  of  peoples  as  of  in- 
dividuals?    The  phrase  "  1  Ionic  Rule  "  acquired  an 

instant  success:   it  made  at  the  same  time  the  for 

tune    of    t  he    man    who    invented    it.       IsSAC    Hutt 


grouped  alxnit  him  a  party  whose  program  wa- 
extremely  simple;  repeal  of  the  Umbo  and  the  in- 
auguration of  an  autonomous  legislat  ion  at  I  hiblin. 

Butt,  elevated  to  the  bench,  was  succeeded 
in  the  Leadership  of  hi>  party  by  Charles 

Stuart  Parnell.  "in  whose  hands  Home  Rule. 

hitherto  simply  troublesome,  now  became 
formidable."  Gladstone,  said  to  have  i  • 
tiated  with  Parnell  during  the  hitter's  im- 
prisonment, suddenly  announced  himself 
ready  to  grant  Ireland  the  autonomous  par- 
liament she  demanded.  Anent  this  sudden 
change  of  front.  ML  Filon  remarks: 

HistOT)    would   like   to  know    the  causes  of  this 

extraordinary  tacking,     the  official  version  one 

finds  in  the  biography  of  the  great   statesman  b\ 
out    of  his  chosen  lieutenants,   lord   Morley.      1 
be  it  from  me  to  doubt  th<    sincerity  of  John  Moi 

i  but  his  personality  is  too  deeply  involved  in 
this  circumstance;  be  played,  as  has  ixt-n  said,  too 

great   a  part    in  the  determin.it ion  of  his  chief,  to 

permit  one  to  suppose  thai  his  judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  consequently  nil  testimony,  is  ent 
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free  from  partiality.  Did  Gladstone  simply  obey  a 
desire  to  be  just  to  a  long-oppressed  nation,  to 
repair  old  errors  which  weighed  on  the  English 
conscience?  Was  he  intimidated  by  the  activities 
of  the  Land  League,  and  did  he  yield  to  the  Tory 
natural  longing  to  put  an  end  to  these  inextricable 
embarrassments  ? 

The  first  Home  Rule  bill  (1886)  provided 
for  a  parliament  sitting  at  Dublin  and  com- 
posed of  two  "Orders'"  corresponding  to  the 
two  Houses  at  Westminster.  The  life  peers 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  would  cease 
to  appear  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  respec- 
tively. The  Irish  Parliament  had  nothing  to 
do  with  international  questions,  with  peace, 
with  war,  with  the  succession  to  the  Throne, 
with  the  postal  service,  and  with  the  customs. 
Its  decisions  were  to  be  subject  to  revision  by 
the  Privy  Council  and  on  appeal  by  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Dub- 
lin would  always  have  its  M  Castle,"  where  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  would  give  audiences  and 
dinners;  but,  although  always  representing 
apparently  the  Crown  of  England,  he  would  in 
reality  be  the  mandatory  of  the  English  minis- 
ters. The  introduction  of  the  bill  roused  the 
country  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  Says 
M.  Kilon,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time: 

red  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury this  first  sketch  of  an  Irish  constitution  does 
not  appear  very  dangerous.  Had  I  not  assisted 
therein  personally,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  pic- 
ture the  emotion  it  produced  in  England.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  greatness,  the  security,  even  the 
rice  of  the  cour.  ■  imperilled.     A 

revolution  could  not  have  caused  more  trouble,  a 
war  more  alarm.  ...   In  Parliament  the  majority 
of  the  Liberals  followed  their  rhiVf  .   .   .   but  one 
ip  of  old  Wl  y  were  the  last!;  under  the 

;f  Lord  Harrington,  and  another  under 
'     imberiarn  pa  r  to  the  enemy  and 

on  of  the  measure.     The  de- 
serters have  never  returned  to  the  fold.     Thus  dis- 
d    the    first    Home    Rulr    bill,    whirh    had 
brought  nothing  to  Ireland  and  had  left   England 
■ 

In   March,   1-         <-  *<"ing  again 

micr,  introduced   hi-  Home   Rule 

bill,  which   pr  for  an   Iri-h  legislative 

body    of    two    chamlxr  rmed    the 

il"  and  the  other  the      \    1  ;i.bly." 

the  bill  ,nd  thai 

-t«-'l.      I  nder    th. 
ind  <  eased  to  I*- 

'•  r  ,i|   was 

•    bill   p»i*w<!  to 

coursed,  iirt'l  ' 


I 
l"*noaal 


hr  had  hi  '|ilir«-d  I  •mill 


In  1903  Arthur  Balfour  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  a  measure 
which  ''will  ever  remain  the  crowning  honor 
of  his  career,  as  well  as  one  of  the  grandest 
lessons  in  generosity  and  political  wisdom  of 
the  century." 

In  1905  a  Liberal  ministry  came  in  under 
Sir  Campbell-Bannerman,  who,  together 
with  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  was  an 
avowed  supporter  of  Home  Rule.  In  fulfil- 
ment of  a  promise  made  in  an  election  speech 
at  Glasgow,  the  Premier  offered  to  the  Irish 
party,  led  by  Mr.  Redmond,  a  bill  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "Devolution  Bill," 
granting  "the  gradual  establishment  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland."  This  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Irish,  and  the  bill  was  never 
presented  to  Parliament.  The  two  dissolu- 
tions of  Parliament  following  the  notable  con- 
flict of  the  Commons  with  the  Lords  over  the 
budget  found  Mr.  Asquith,  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman's  successor,  in  power  but  in  absolute 
dependence  on  the. Irish  party. 

Everybody,  friends  and  enemies,  realized  that 
the  hour  of  triumph  for  Home  Rule  was  near. 
What  could  the  Government  refuse  Mr.  Redmond, 
who  henceforth  held  the  very  existence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  his  hands? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  191 2  the 
third  Home  Rule  bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament.  In  it  are  certain  similarities  to 
the  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

One  finds  in  the  preamble  that  strange  faculty 
of  auto-deception  which  permitted  him  to  an- 
nounce in  the  same  phrase,  with  the  serene  gravity 
of  a  profound  conviction,  two  thoughts  absolutely 
contradictory.  Thus  the  Irish  Parliament  is  sol- 
emnly invested  with  power  to  make  law  S  for  pe.u  e, 
for  the  good  order  and  good  government  of  the 
country,"  but  the  Imperial  Parliament  reserves  it > 
authority  "over  persons  and  things."  In  other 
words,  Ireland  finds  herself  in  the  condition  of 
being  able  lo  touch  nothing.    .    .    .   The  bill  of  [886 

exeluded  Irish  representation  at  Westminster; 
that  of  1893,  on  the  contrary,  provided  for  80 
Members  in  the  Commons;  the  legislators  of  k>i_> 
are  plai  ed  midway  between  these  two  solution-, 
for  42  Iri-h  Members  are  catted  to  sit  in  the  Parlia- 

thai   the  bill's  passage  by  the 
I  ( ertain,  M.  Filon  speculate 

U|xtli  its  late   ill   tin    I  I  [ 

What   do  th  of  1  he  <  ounl  1  \ 

•  I '     It  is  no  longer   '  M'"'  ' '""  "'  evoking  1 1  e 

I  p<  »ni  I    |h  1  il       .,   1.  1  1  ible   in    1K.K0,    Inn 

whit  h  fri  no  one  in  19  lo 

lintain  1  hal  the  adminintr.it  i 
of  Ireland  would  mean  ■>  di  nirmlwrmrnl  "t 

()|  it  .tin         i '  1 1  r     I  li«     I  loU   ■     "I     Lord      H  ill    pel 

10    i.-imI.  1    iiiini.  di.ili  I-,    execiltoi 
■  ill  f 'ill  of  (  i.iilradii  :  i  1 1  |l|- 

gjblc  to  t how  h  .  manife  '  ly  di  - 

foi  whom  it  I11    l»  ■  n  inaugurati  d, 
and  w  lii<  h  mi|  ill   in    1  <  ivil  ■■ 
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I  N  the  i  urrenl  oul  put  <>f  books  that  may  be  <  la-- 

sifted  in  a  general  w;l>  ;ls  belonging  to  the  de- 
partments of  sociology  and  economics  a  few  titles 
I.,,  1 1 r  to  us  a-  having  a  direct  bcai- 
SLawm"°kncrSt0  »n8  ""  ' lu'  reform  movements  of  the 
day  and  particularly  on  some  of  t  Ill- 
legislation  now  under  discussion  in  many  of  our 
Mate-.  One  book  of  this  description  is  Miss  Jose- 
phine ( ".old mark's  volume  on  Fatigue  and  Effi- 
ciency,"* on  which  edit  orial  comment  was  made  by 
this  magazine  some  months  since.  This  work, 
published  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  by  the 
Charities  Publication  Committee,  contains  not 
only  the  first  comprehensive  study  in  the  English 
language  of  the  subject  of  fatigue  in  its  relation  to 
modern  industry,  but  the  Bubstance  of  four  briefs 
in  defense  of  women's  labor  laws  by  l.ouis  D.  Bran- 
deis  an'!  Miss  ( .oldmark.  Altogether  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  volume  is  so  complete  and 
exact  that  no  one  interested  in  the  effects  of  fatigue 

on  working  people,  whether  employer  or  employee, 
judge  or  attorney,  will  have  need  to  look  for  addi- 
tional authorities.  The  very  live  subject  of  cm- 
plover's  liability  and  workman's  compensation, 
which  is  now  before  many  State  legislatures,  is  elu- 
cidated in  a  volume  on  the  "1 1  i story  of  Work  Acci- 
dent Indemnity  in  Iowa,"2  by  E.  II.  Downey.  This 
work  treats  the  subject  both  historically  and  com- 
paratively, and  may  be  of  service  as  a  guide  to 
constructive  legislation.  Many  topics  that  are 
continually  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  State 
boards  of  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  execu- 
tives of  various  State  institutions,  are  discussed  in 
a  book  very  appropriately  entitled  "Social  Path- 
ology,"1 by  Dr.  Samuel  George  Smith,  of  Minne- 
sot  i.  Dr.  Smith  writes  from  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  an  official  visitor  to  charitable  institutions, 
and  from  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  current 
literature  of  these  subjects  he  is  able  to  summarize 
in  a  serviceable  Way  the  thought  of  the  day  on  such 
subjects  as  "The  Church  At\^  Charity,"  "The 
St, in    and  Charity."  "The  Family  and   Poverty." 

I  conomics  and  Crime,"  "(are  oi  the  Insane," 
"The  Feeble-minded,"  "Provision  for  the  Blind." 

and  main   other  problems  of  social  sanitation. 

A  vivacious  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of 
modern  philanthropy,  which  deserves  more  de- 
tailed consideration  than  can  be  given  to  it  at  thi- 
time  and  place,  is  contained  in  a  book  by  Dr. 
William   11.    Mien,   the    Director  of   the    New    York 

Bureau  ol    Municipal  Research.4    The  genesis  of 

Dr.  Allen's  book  is  this:  During  two  years  Mrs. 
K.  II.  Ilarriman  received  letters  of  appeal  from  in- 
dividuals, hospitals,  charitable  agencies  and  uni- 
versities, asking  her  for  gilts  amounting  in  the  ag- 

ite    t"    $213,000,000.     Having    scientifically 

examined,  analyzed  and  classified  these  letters.  Dr. 
Allen  found  in  them  a  series  oi  -uggest  ions  for  con- 
structive philanthropy.      In  the  present  volume  he 

discusses  in  a  most  original  way  the  best  method 

loi  institutional  appealing,  as  well  as  the  "difficult 

Fatigue    .m.i     laii.iiinN       Bj     Josephine    Ooktmark 
\i»  Vert    CharlUes  Publication  Oompanj      89  pp. 
'  Bistorj  <.f  Work  Occident  Indemnity  in  Iowa      Bj  B 

II  Downey      Rtate   Historical   Sodetj   of   lows.     :t:i7  pp. 

paper  1 

»  HixiiU   Patholon       Bj  Samuel  George  Bmltti 

tnlllan  Company        180  pp  $•.'<><> 

•  Modern  Philanthrope  n\  William  11     Mien.     l>odd 

m.m a  a  1  1  pp   in     ji  bo 


art  of  giving."  Mis.  Ilarriman  herself  has  written 
a  foreword  to  the  VOUimi 

A  subject  of  much  practical  importance  in 
tain  American  communities  is  treated   by   Louise 

Stevens  Bryant  in  "School  Feeding:  Its  Histon 

and  Practices  at  Home  and  Abroad."6  The  Ixxik 
is  illustrated  and  brought  well  up  to  date.  It  has 
an  introduction  by  Dr.  P.  P.  <  laxton,  United  Si 

Commissioner  of  Education.  Other  important 
books  in  this  category  are  "The  Science  of  Human 
Behavior,"6  by  Maurice  Parmalee;  "The  I  amih  : 

An  Historical  and  Soda!  Study,"7  by  Charles  I  . 

Thwing;  "The  Family  in  Its  Sociological  Aspects."" 
by  James  (J.  Dealev;  "  Modem  Problems,"'  1 

Oliver  Lodge;  "The  Old  Law  and  the  New  Order,"" 
by  George  W.  Alger;  "Courts,  Criminals,  and  the 

C.unorra,"11  by  Arthur  Train;"  Criminal  Responsi- 
bility and  Social  Constraint,"15  by  Kay  M.  MeCon- 
nell;  "  Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops,"1* by  P.  A. 

Kropotkin;  "Syndicalism,"14  by  I.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald;  "Why  I  am  Opposed  to  Socialism:  Origi- 
nal Papers  by  Leading  Men  and  Women,"15  pub- 
lished by  Edward  Silvin;  "Socialism,  and    1 

OCracy    in    Luro|>e,"16    by   Samuel    P.   Orth;   "The 

Increasing  Needs  of  a  Nation,"  n  by  J.  'V.Cantrell; 

"Periodic    Financial    Panics:    The   Cause   and    the 
Remedy,"  18  by  Charles  W.   Disbiow;   and    "S 
Religion,"19  by  Scott  Nearing. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Industrial  <  rrganizatiorj 
have  a  volume  by  Dr.  William  S.  Stevens,  ol 

lumbia    University,  on   "Industrial   Combinations 
and      Trusts."10    In    this    work    the 
Trusts         author    has    undertaken    to    gi\ 

strictly    impartial    presentation    of 

the  subject,  and,  at   the  same  time,  to  present  the 

Eroblems  that  arise  in  relation  to  trusts  "compre- 
ciisivcly     and    as    they    are."      He    distinguishes 
sharply  between  trust  questions  and  questions  that 

develop  in  connection  w  ith  corporations  ami  1 


111:  lis  History  and  Practice  at  Home  an.l 
Abroad.  By  Louise  Stevens  Hryant.  J.  II.  Ltpplncott  <'". 
;i  .  pp..  111.     *i 

•  The  Science  of  Human  11,'havior.     B>  Maui 
lee.     Macmlllan  Company.     448  pp.  ill.     $-' 

Tlie    Family:    \n    Historical    and    Social    Study.      By 
churl. ^  Franklin  Thwing  and  «  arrta   1     Butler  Tn 
Boston:    Lothrop.  l,ec  a  h  pp.     11 

•  The    Family  in     lis 

Quarle  Dealer.     Houghton.  M 

•  Modern  Problems.     Bj  sir  Oliver  Lodg  -.-.■  U. 
Doran  ( '<>      '■>  18  pp.     t~. 

10  The  old   i.a«    and   tin-  Nr«    Order.     Bj    Qeorgi    w . 
Alger.      Houghton  Minim  Company.     SOS  pp.     $1 

uris.    Criminals,    and    the    Camorra.     By    Arthur 
Train      Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     2&3pp.     $1 

rimtnal    Responsibility    and    Social    Constraint 

ng   McConncll.      Charles  Scribner  s  Sens  1 

pp       11.76. 

his    Factories  and  Workshop*.     Bj    1".   Kropotkin. 
Putnam  it:  pp.,  ill. 

'   Syndicalism:    \  Critical  Examination.      B\   .1    Kai 
m.i. Donald      Chicago:  The  Opan  Court    Pannsatn 

7  t   pp.       00  i-enls 

Uhv   I   am  Oppose.)   to  s.H-ialisin:   Original    P 
Leading  Men   ami   Women.      Sacramento:   Edward   Sil\in. 
p       75  11  • 

-in   and   Democracy   in   Europe.      H>    Samuel    P 
Orth.      HoiiBhton.  Miniln  ('..       3S3  pp.      Sl.BO. 

»  The  Increasing  Needs  ol  ■  Nation       B)  .'     \    <  ai 
N.  w    1  orU      R    F.  1".  in  pp.      $1- 
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Bj    Chart.  row        81      I  SSjb]      Finance   Publishlm 
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scale  production.  Mr.  Edward  Cadbury's  "Ex- 
periments in  Industrial  Organization"1  describes 
the  interesting  "welfare  work"  long  ago  instituted 
by  his  father  and  uncle  in  their  great  English  choco- 
late works.  The  cotton-manufacturing  industry 
of  the  United  States2  is  carefully  described  in  a  prize 
.  by  Dr.  Melville  T.  Copeland.  of  Harvard. 

Because  of  the  recent  extensions  and  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  most  of  the 
treatises  on  American  railroad  regulation  have  been 

rendered  to  a  certain  extent  obso- 
RaiLroads      'ete-     The  wnole  subject  of  railroad 

rates  and  regulations  is  covered  with 
great  thoroughness  and  clarity  in  a  volume  by 
Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard.3  So  much 
information  about  the  American  railroad  problem 
has  never  before  been  brought  together  in  a  single 
volume,  although  much  of  it,  of  course,  has  seen  the 
light  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  pages  of  govern- 
ment documents. 

Readers  of  the  two  articles  on  cooperation  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  James  Ford's  "Cooperation  in  New 
England,  Urban  and  Rural,"4  pub- 
Cooperation     lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody.     This  book, 
like  the  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Review, 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
cooperation  movement  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  usually  regarded  as  industrially  conserva- 
tive-    Hugh  H.  Lusk's  "Social  Welfare  in   New 
Zealand."*  sums  up  the  results  of  twenty  years  of 
progr  *:ial  legislation  in  its  significance  for 

the  United  States  and  other  countries.     "Socialism 
Summed  I  .'p"*  u  the  title  of  a  compact  little  treatise 
[orrii  Hfllquit,  the  wefl-kuown  representative 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  New  York  City. 

The  mo  contribution  to  the  growing  lit- 

erature of  "efficiency"  is  a  little  volume  entitled 
*  Executives,"7  by  Benjamin  A. 
.  Franklin.      Heretofore   moat   of   the 

Tttr.'tilrZ,  book>  and  articles  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  cost  com- 
putation have  had  M  their  main  purpose  the  in- 
struction of  the  cot  clerk  or  auditor  in  the  keeping 
of  record-.  Mr.  Franldin'fl  [xiint  of  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  M  that  of  an  executive  ■  bo  is  eager  to 

interpret  the  he]   are  presented  to 

him,  and  to  derive  from  then  t  that  are 

really  significant  in  the  conduct  of  the  busini 

try.     As  Mr.  Franklin  himself  puts  it,  his 

ive  not  how  to  build 

•mt  system,  but  what  be  should  have  when  his 

<  r,-t  ■vstf-m  in  built :  to  illustrate  it  by  at  tual  forms 

rilled  make  t li»ir  use  'le.ir.  and  to 

vith  nil    ■  usee,  and  ti 

a    right     and    pr.u  li«  .1! 


in   1 . 1  >  1 1 1  »»ril 

II    Ml 

in      I       '  '  i.mlif.        II 

»  ' 

'''t'1'  p|i        I 

» 

u,iirri«  Jk    Wftl'/,n  t't,        1*"   i,t,        tl      '1 
*3S**B    •jS»ni<'l         |, 

P    ;-«■      li 

s      ll.uk 


system."  A  reading  of  this  book  will  reveal  to  the 
executive  the  invaluable  help  which  cost  accounts 
may  render  to  the  manager  of  any  business.  Mr. 
Franklin's  practical  experience  qualifies  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  this  subject. 

Professor  Hugo  Miinstcrberg,  of  Harvard,  has 
written  and  published  much  regarding  the  prac- 
tical application  of  psychology  to  the  problems  of 
everyday  life.  His  most  recent  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion is  a  volume  devoted  to  the  relations  of  psy- 
chology to  industrial  efficiency.8  Interest  centers 
in  this  work,  not  so  much  on  the  philosophical  re- 
sult reached  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  in  his  in- 
vestigations, as  upon  the  things  that  he  found  out 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  about  the  actual  con- 
duct of  business  and  industry  in  this  country.  His 
studies  of  the  telephone  service,  for  example,  de- 
veloped the  fact  already  well  understood,  of 
course,  by  the  managers  of  the  companies,  but 
hardly  known  to  the  users  of  the  telephone  in  gen- 
eral, that  "from  the  moment  the  speaker  takes  off 
the  receiver  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  connection 
fourteen  separate  psycho-physical  processes  are 
necessary  in  a  typical  case,  and  even  then  it  is  pre- 
supposed that  the  telephone  girl  understands  the 
exchange  and  number  correctly."  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  operator  may 
have  to  handle  more  than  225  calls  in  an  hour,  and 
that  in  extreme  cases  the  number  may  even  rise  be- 
yond 300.  Professor  Miinsterberg  also  investigated 
the  electric  railway  service,  the  ship  service,  and 
obtained  practical  assistance  from  a  great  number 
of  men  of  affairs  in  various  lines  of  business  and 
industry.  His  book  is  intended  not  only  for  stu- 
dents and  teacher-,  but  even  more  for  managers  of 
business  enterprises. 

Two  recent  books  on  municipal  government  in 

the   United  States  will   prove  helpful,  each  in   its 

own  way,  to  all  students  of  the  subject.     Prof. 

William     B.     Munro's    volume    on 

Government    "Government  of  American  Cities"' 

is    a    Systematic    treatise    analizing 

tin  social  structure  of  the  city,  defining  its  relation 

to  the  State,  and  Mating  and  illustrating  municipal 

powers  and  responsibilities  in  general.  Three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  <  it\  nominations  and  elec- 
tions, parties,  and  politics.  Then'  is  a  chapter  on 
city  government  by  commission,  and  one  on  diret  t 

legislation   and   the   retail. 

In  "American  <  it>  Government"18  Professor 
Charles  A.  Heard  gi\e-  a  survey  of  recent  leading 
tendencies.  Professor  Beard  lays  particulai  Btresa 
on  tin  ocial  and  economic  functions  of  civic 
government,  while  less  than  one-third  of  the  book 
i-  riven  to  politics  and  administration.  [*hia 
author  take-  the  tomewhal  radical  position  that, 

Strictly    -peaking,    there   Can    be    DO   SUCtl    thine,    as 

"municipal  science"  because  the  underlying 
economii    foundation     are    primarih    mattei     ol 

and  national,  not  1"<  al  i  ontrof,     In  Profi 
•01   Beard'    book  one  finds  such  topi  'tenc 

mi  Hi  hou  1    reform,"  "guarding  the  health  of  the 
people,"  "municipal  recreation,"  "education  and 
I   training,"  and   "1  tiding 

the   city'     mom  idati  d    in  an    intcn 

photographii    illui 
. 
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'  I  *Wt )  hooks  on  the  Balkan  war  contain  some  ex- 

cellent  descriptive  writing  from  correspondents 

on  both  sides.     Lieutenanl   Hermenegild  Wagner, 

of  the  Austrian  army,  correspondent 

.T'lS^ito^     f'>r  the  Rcichspost  of  Vienna  and  the- 
the  Balkans  .  ,    .       C  .  .  .   .        ,  . 

Daily  Mail  ot  London,  entitles  his 
personal  account  of  the  war:  "With  the  Victo- 
rious Bulgarians."1  Lieutenanl  Wagner  wrote  the 
despatches  from  the  front  that  wen-  copied  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  world.     Graphic,  detailed 

and  of  sustained  interest,  they  were  easily  the  best 
written  from  the  front.  Lieutenant  Wagner  is 
probably  one  of  t  lie  last  correspondents  to  act  ually 
see  fighting  at  the  front  in  a  modern  war,  at  least, 
such  is  t he  opinion  of  the  veteran  newspaper  corre- 
spondent  Francis  McCullagh,  whose  opinion-  on 

this  topic  are  quoted  on  another  page  this  month. 
Lieutenant  Wagner  describes  the  whole  situation 
befofe  and  during  the  war,  and  ends  up  with  a 
chapter  explaining  how  he  eluded  the  censorship 
and  the  other  restrictions  which  were  the  despair 
of  all  newspaper  correspondents  with  the  Bulgarian 

forces.      Tlie  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  and 

provided  with  a  number  of  excellent   maps. 

Two  correspondents  collaborated  in  the  other 
volume:  "The  Balkan  War."2  Philip  Gibbs, 
with  the  Bulgarians,  wrote  for  the  London  Graphic 
and  Bernard  Granl  with  the  Turks  "covered"  the 
situation  for  the  London  Daily  Mirror.     Mr.  Gibbs 

and  Mr.  (irant,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Wagner,  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  war, 
although  they  saw  a  number  of  the  operations 
which  led  up  to  hostilities.  But  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Gibbs  admit  that  they  were  treated  not  as 
correspondents,  but  almost  as  prisoners  of  war. 
They  point  out  that  in  warfare  battles  are  not  the 

most  interesting  things  "the  drama  of  war  con- 
sists of  much  more  than  battles."      Of  this  drama 

these  correspondents  evidently  saw  a  great  deal, 

and  they  tell  their  story  vividly,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  some  excellent  illustrations  reproduced 
from  photographs. 

An   intimate   history   of   the   forty-two   yea 
the    French    Republic,    written    from    a    wealth    of 

personal  knowledge  possessed  by  but  few  other 

living  men.  is  Ernest   Alfred  Vize- 

ThofFraPnccbc  ,,1K%   "Republican    France:     Her 

Presidents.  Statesmen,  Policy,  \  it  is- 
situdes  and  Social   Life."3      Mr.  Yi/etclly  WS 
respondent    and   artist    in    Paris,    the   youngest    on 

rd,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  for  the 
Daily  News,  the  /'(ill  Mall  GatUttt  and  the  Illus- 
irainl  London  Nm^.  I  [e  was  in  the  French  Capital 
aL,)  during  pert  of  the  German  siege  and  again 

during  the  Commune,  and  still  later,  as  a  member 

ot  the  publishing  house  of  Viaetelry  A  Company, 

which    brought    out     the    works    of    Kmile    Zola    in 

English.     Moreover,    Mr.    Vizetefly    married    a 

French   woman   and    knew    personally    most    of  the 


Wnli     ttir     Vi.  Morions     Bulgarian*       ll\      ll<riii<>ncfril<! 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company       278  pp.,  ill      sa. 
["he  Balkan  War.      liv  Philip  Of bba  and  lii-manl  Oram. 
Small,  Maynard  *  Oo      841  pp.,  ill      si 
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prominent  public  men  of  the  entire  life  of  the 
republic.  His  style  is  dear  and  direct.  His  chief 
endeavor,  he  tells  us,  has  been  to  "justify  and 

rehabilitate  certain  prominent  men  judged  by 
undue  harshness,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  majority 
of  their  compatriots."  [n  the  Making  of  the  Na- 
tions series  we  have  "France,"  by  (Veil  Headlam. 
Both  books  are  adequately  illustrated. 

"Studies  in    the    History   of    Religions,"4    by 

members  of  the  Harvard  Club  for  the  study  of 
Religion    and  others  who  by  sj>ecial  invitation  be- 

came  contributors),  was  intended  as 
History5      a  birthday  gift  to  Prof,  ssor  Toj  .  the 

founder  of  the  club,  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday.  The  contributors  express  not  only 
their  appreciation  of  him  as  a  leader  in  this  particu- 
lar held  of  study  and  research,  but  also  their  affec- 
tion for  him  as  a  friend.  The  first  essay  in  this 
collection,  by  Lyman  Kittrcdge-  of  Harvard, 
exhaustive-  and  erudite  investigation  of  the  char- 
acter of  King  James  the  1  irst,  especially  in  his  re- 
lation to  witchcraft.  He  sets  King  James  before 
c  man  of  intellect  ual  curiosity — a  man  whode- 
sired  to  know  what  he  could  of  the  Strange  phenom- 
ena of  witchcraft.  That  he  was  not  so  credulous 
as  other  writers  have  indicated,  he  cite-  that  after 
the  King  had  listened  to  confessions  ol  certain  so- 
called  witches,  he  pronounced  them  all  "extreame 
lyars." 

Another   interesting   contribution    eon- 

translation  by  Edward  Stevens  Sheldon  ol 

Peter  and  the  Minstrel,"  a  poem  said  to  be  >i\  een- 
turies  old.  The  marked  irreverent  tone  of  the 
poem  shows  that  there  were  scoffers  at  orthodoxy 
even  in  that  remote-  pe-riod.  The  storv  of  the 
poem  relates  how  a  jolly  minstrel  with  the  aid  of 
St.  Peter  depopulated  hell,  and  thereafter  noinstn  !- 
were  forever  barred  from  the  fiery  pit. 

With   the  exception  of  this  one  translation  the 

essays  are  in  the  main  profound  studies  in  religious 

history,     with     abundant     notes    and     re-fen 
The  general  stvle  i~  bright   and  readable  and  t  he- 
material  is  so  arranged  that  the  average  reader 
will  not  tail  to  perceive  the  logical  sequence  <>i  the 
deductions.     As  a  whole  it  is  a  worthy  and  noble 

gift  alone  not  to  t  he  mind  who  inspired  it  but  to  t  he 

general  public  as  well.      A  list  of  the  contributions 

i-  as  follows:      "Buddhist  and  Christian  Parallels: 

d\  etiological  »und,"  by  J.  Estlin 

Oxford         Sat  >ri-t  and  En- 
chanters in  Early  Irish  Literature,"  by  1  red  Norris 

Robinson:     "  1  he-   Liver  as  the-  Nat   of  the  Null." 
b\    Moms  JastrOW,  Jr.;    "  The  Sikh   Religion,"  by 
Maui  ice-    Bloomfic  Id;     "  Yahwch 
by    George    Aaron    Barton:     "Der    Schluas   des 
Buch  i,"  by  Karl   Budde  (Marburg  Uni- 

versity); "The  Sacred  Rivers  of  India."  bv  Ed- 
ward    W.    Hopkins;     "The-    Two   Great    Nature 

Shrines  ol  Israel,  Bethel  and  Pan."  by  John  Pannet 
Peters;    "Asiatic  Influence  in  Greek  Mytholi 
by    William    Hayes    Ward;     "The    Theological 
School  at  Nisibu  Moore;   "1- 
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lations  made  from  the  Original  Aramic  Gospels," 
by  Charles  C.  Torrey;  "Oriental  Cults  in  Spain," 
by  Clifford  H.  Moore:  "The  Consecrated  Women 
of  the  Hammurabi  Code,"  by  David  Lyon;  "Fig- 
urines of  Syro-Hittite  Art,"  by  Richard  J.  H. 
Gottheil;     "Bibliography,"  by  Harry  Wolfson. 

A  description  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  which  is  also  in  a  way  historical 
in    its    interest,    has   been    written    by    the    Rev. 
Center         Michael  Martin,  S.  J.1     This  will  be 
of  the  Roman   of   interest   to  those   who  wish   to 
Hierarchy      understand  the  workings  of  the  cen- 
tral organization  of  that  great  machine,  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.     The  Curia,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  thoroughly  reorganized  in  1908  as  one 
of  the  first  official  acts  of  the  present  Pontiff. 

Some  years  ago  the  Fortnightly  Revicx  published 
an  article  on  King  Edward  VII.,  by  Edward  Legge, 
who  had  previously  achieved  enviable  fame  as 
author  of  a  biography  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  some  other  less  known 
books  on  French  history.  This  arti- 
cle, exhibiting  as  it  did  a  great  deal  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  not  generally  known,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  In  his  recent  book, 
"King  Edward  in  His  True  Colors,"*  Mr.  Legge 
amplifies  this  article  and  adds  a  great  deal  of  per- 
-onal  reminiscent  matter  treating  of  King  Edward 


King 
Edward 


from  many  points  of  view,  including  the  anecdotal 
and  amusing.     The  volume  is  illustrated. 

Another  book  packed  full  of  incident  about  en- 
tertaining personalities  dealing  largely  with  Eng- 
lish public  life  is  "Our  Book  of  Memories  (18S4- 
Justin         1912),"3  being  the  letters  of  Justin 

McCarthy's  McCarthy  to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
Memoirs  jt  ^as  been  said  that  biographers 
"assign  motives  and  conjecture  feelings,  but  con- 
temporary letters  are  facts."  These  letters  reveal 
the  man  of  ideals,  the  broad,  cultured  British 
public  servant,  which  Justin  McCarthy  has  so 
consistently  been. 

Stanley  Washburn  went   through  the  big  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  as  a  "cable  man."     He 
knew  the  big  personalities  on  the  Japanese  side 
thoroughly.     In  his  little  illustrated 
JaPan?s8Hero    sketch,  "  Xogi,  A  Man  Against  the 
Background  of  A  Croat  War,"4  he 
gives    us   the  intimate  personal  story  of  that  re- 
markable character,  a  belated  survival  of  feudal 
Japan. 

A  new  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  5  by  Godfrey  Calk  nder, 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Osborne,  begins 
with  a  judicious  narrative  biography  of  Nelsoniana. 
It  is  even  more  than  the  usual  glorification  of  the 
great  British  fighting  seaman. 


LITERATURE  AND   LITERARY 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


THK  ninth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of 
Engli-h  Literature,'  the  successive  volumes  of 
which  we  hav<-  noted  in  these  pages  as  they  have 
appeared,   covers   the    period    from 
Writ^  >'■    an,i    Addison    to    Pope   and 

Swift.     The    wealth   of    scholarship 
that  is  evident  in  all  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
-    maintained   in   the   present    one.      It    is  an- 
nounced that  the  tenth  and  following  volume  will 
1  with  the  ag<-  of  Dr.  John-on. 

J     M.   Kennedy,  author  of      Th<    Quintessence 
of  Sit  (tempted  to  writ<  the  hi 

of  what  h<-  <  .ill-  the  dynamh  movement  in  English 

ind  i'/os .'    I  he  work  be- 

h  of  romanticism  and  classicism 

and  •  h  chapters  on  W'a!  and 

Harri  rcmini 

v.hi<  I  .if  c  riii<  ism,  have 


\I«  :  Mr.  Harri 

■ 

1  T.ll 


BJMf. 
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rim       I  <l    SUrtlr,  1 
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A  companion  volume  to  this,  although  smaller 
and  less  voluminous,  is  a  new  edition  of  the  late 
Andrew  Lang's  "Hook-  and  Bookmen,"9  which  i- 
illu-t rated  w it  h  some  quaint  book  plates  and  01  her 
odd  pad  m 

In   "The  Spirit  of  American  I. iterat  lire,"  10  John 

Albert  Macy,  of  the  English  Department  <ii  Har- 
vard, and  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  attempts  to  conve)  a  true  impression 
of  our  national  literary  growth  "li\  a  discussion 
of  those  authors  whose  work  h.is  moulded  oui 
literary  form-."  This,  of  course,  necessitates  a 
revalual  ion  of  American  writers.  The  book  admits 
to  its  pantheon  Irving.  Cooper,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittier,  roe,  Holmes,  1  borau, 
Lowell,  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Howells,  William 
Jama .  I  aniei  and  I  lent  j  Ja  1 

I'hilo  \I.   But  Ic,   Pi  "i    Kin  torii    al   t In- 

l  in.'  i    Nebraska,   has  com  pre    ed   into  a 

•  in. ill  1  iniiil.it in^  1  omments  on 

"So<i.il  I  or©     in  Modem  Literature."11   Mi 

■  our   B00I1   "f   Mi  morli      1-- 1   in.'      1  • 

lip     III     »l 

m   \i/,i|pi-t    ih.    1  ml  of  u  Ureal 
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i-  a  characterization  of  modern  literature  which 
i-    "so     nearly     cosmopolitan    and     bo    frankly 

MX  i.ll." 

The  study  of  "The  Ethical  and  Religious  \'alue 
of  tin-  Novel."  '  by    Ramsden  Balmf orth, taki 
seriatim    some    of    the    great    purposeful    works 
of   the   world's    fiction    and    analyzes   them   for 

moral  lessons.  The  author,  who  is  a  preacher  in 
( !ape  Town,  South  Africa,  considers  in  this  volume 
George  Eliot's  "Adam  Bede,"  Hawthorne's 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  Hugo's  "Lea  Miserables,"  Mr>. 

Lynn  Linton's  "True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson," 
I  )ic  kens's  "  1  lard  Times,"  Oliver  Wendell  1  lolmes's 
"I.I  ie  Ycnncr,"  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's " Robert 
Elsmere,"  and  James  I  .ane  Allen's  "The  1  ocreasing 
Purpose." 

We  may  lament  the  absence  of  genius  among  our 
short-story  writers  of  the  present  generation,  but 
so  far  as  the  technique  of  the  craft  is  concerned 

there  will  soon  he  scant  excuse  for 
S^ry-Tdling    ;m>'  st'r'inis  deficiency  on  the  part 

of  modern  writers.  Hooks  devoted 
to  the  art  of  story  writing  are  multiplying  year  by 
year,  and  any  young  man  or  woman  who  essays 
to  enter  on  a  literary  career  may  now  be  supplied 
with  a  complete  working  library  of  manuals  and 
aids  of  every  conceivable  kind.  If  he  or  she  should 
wish  to  begin  with  a  study  of  classics,  perhaps  noth- 
ing better  could  l>e  selected  than  J.  Berg  Esenwein's 
recent  volume,  "Studying  the  Short  Story."2 
Mr.  Esenwein  analyzes  sixteen  famous  short  stories, 

giving  introductions  and  notes  and  ottering  a  new 
laboratory  Study  method  for  individual  reading 
and  for  colleges  and  schools.  Mr.  Kscnwcin  is 
the  editor  of  LippincoWs  Magazine  and  is  the  au- 


thor of  the  well-known  manual,  "  Writing  the  Short 
Story,  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  time." 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  new  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  is  the  author  of  "Short- 
Story  Writing."1  This  book  develops  the  author's 

tern  of  technique,  and  the  studies  included  in  it 
have  been  employed,  we  are  told,  during  the  pj 
three  years  in  teaching  about  200  students,  of 
whom  nearly  fifty  have  been  journalists  and  other 
unattached  short-story  writers.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Pitkin's  tutelage  that  stories  prepared 
merely  as  class  exercises  by  bis  Students  have  b< 
sold  to  all  types  of  periodicals,  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  to  Everybody's  anil  the  American. 

Some  definite  suggestions  regarding  the  plot  of 
the  short  story  are  offered  in  a  little  handbook 
by  Henry  Albert  Phillips,4  a  man  of  experience  in 
magazine  editing  and  himself  a  fiction  writer. 

Five  new  volumes  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library 
have  appeared.      These  include  two  volumes,  t he- 
third  and   fourth  of  the  works  of  Euripides,' the 
English    translation   being   by    Dr. 
Classics         Arthur  S.  Way:   the  first  oi 

!n  volumes  of  Ludan,1  translation 
of  A.  M.  Harmon;  the  second  volume  ol  Appian's 
Roman  History,7  translation  of  Dr.  Horace  White; 
and  the  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Pervigilium  Ven- 
eris,* translated  by  1".  W.  Cornish,  Nice  Provost  of 
Eton. 

'The  study  of  the  poetry  of  Virgil,'  which  i- 
a  biography  of  the  man  himself,  comes  to  us  a 
second  edition  of  a  monograph  by  T.   R.  Glover, 
of  Queens'  University,  Canada.  'The  work  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMALS 


"There  are  men  both  good  and   wise  who  hold 

that  in  a  future  state 
Dumb  creatures  we  have-  cherished  here  below, 
Will    give    us   joyous   greeting    .is    we    pass    the 

golden  gate. 

[s  it  folly  it  I  hope  it  will  be  BO?" 

1  I-' you  like  books  about  animal-  read"  Murphy,"10 
by  Major  Gambier-Parry.     It  is  a  message  to 

dog-lovers,  the  simple  life  story  of  a  beautiful  and 

intelligent     Irish    terrier    with    a    great 

D°gLore     Capacity   for  comradeship  with  human 

being-.       "Murphv"    hunted     game 

but    he    never    killed    his    quarry.      He    caught 

hue-  and  rats  and  birds  once  even  a  sea-gull 
swooping  low  over  the  sand-,  but  he  did  not  love 
blood;  his  sport  was  the  chase.  You  will  not 
;  "Murphy"  after  vou  read  about  him,  he  i- 
.i-   real  a   personage  a-   that    other  dog  of   beloved 

memory  -"the  Dog  of  Flanders."  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  two  excellent  drawings  of  "Mur- 
ph\  "  executed  bv  hi-  master. 

i'ti.'  Ethical  and    RoUgtoui   Value  of  t in-   Novel      By 
den  lialmforth.     London:     i  Ulen  .\  Co 

817  pp.  Si 

•Studying  the  Shod  Story      By  J,  Bars  Baenwsin.     n>« 
i I-.  Noblo  .v  Kldredga      its  pp.     Si  - 

Miiriito         Hv    Major   I  i:iiidiier-l'arry.       Mitchell    K«U- 

nerle]  «',.      818  pp     m      Si 


"  Terrier-.  Their  Points  and  Management,"11  by 
Frank    Townend    Barton,  M.   R.  C.  V.  >.. 

sound  and  practical  Ixxik  on  terriers  that  is  invalu- 
able to  lovers  and  judges  of  their  breeds.  Then 
are  forty  illustrations  which  show  splendid  types 

of  highly  bred  terriers,  including  the  well-known 
varieties   and    those    not    commonly    bred    in    this 

country— the  Manchester,  the  English  Toy,  the 
Clydesdale,  the  West  Highland  White,  the  Dandie 
Dimont,  the  Bedlington,  Mm— ells  Griffon,  and 
Maltese  terriers.     Adv  ice  is  given  as  to  the  general 

management    of  these  dof  -how   pin 

Well  as  for  pleasure,  also  as  to  their  treatment   in 

health,  accident,  and  di.-i 

'Tin-  An  and  Boatoeas  ol  story  Writing.  By  Waltar  B. 
Pit  kin.      Macmillan    Company.     2.V.   pp 

•The  Plot  of  the  Short  Story.  By  Henry  Allx-rt  Phillip* 
Larchmont,  N.  v  The  Stanhopi  Dodge  Publishing  <  .. 
1 46  pp.     $1. 

•BuripldcA       Vol     111.     Tran-l.uod   liy    Arthur 


pp.      fl.M). 
an.     Vol    'l.      Translate!  I>>    A     M     Harmon.      J 


intdea.      vol     iv.     Translated    by    Arthur   S.    " 
millan    Company.     507    pp      $t 


millan  <  'ompany.      1 .  1  pp.     Si 

'Appian'H  itomnn  Ili-i"r\.      Vol.  II        Translat.-l  b 
Horace    While      Marmlllan   Company       177    pp      St  50 

•Catullus.  Tibullus  and  iVrvlirtlliim  Venerta      Tranalated 
bj      1       W      Cornish.    J.    P      Posieat«>    and    J      W      Ml 
Ulan  Companj       :t7  1   pp.  Si 

•d   UvT   ft  t? lover    Nlacmtllan Company. 848 pp. $2 
r.  ■  1 1,  i  -       Their  Poln  Manajromenl       liy    Frank 

Townend    Barton.      Mitchell    Kennerli  p  .  i" 

SI  50. 
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Elephant 
Tales 


Mr.  S.  Eardley  Wilmot  tells  the  story  of  "The 
Life  of  the  Elephant"1  in  a  way  that  carries  the 
reader  on  to  a  wider  comprehension  of  all  animal 
life.  He  etches  the  life-history  of 
"Maula  Bux"  from  the  time  he 
first  sees  the  light  as  a  little  grey  ele- 
phant-calf in  the  jungle,  through  his  many  exper- 
iences as  a  working  elephant,  a  hunting  elephant 
and  last  as  the  proud  leader  of  the  stud  of  an  In- 
dian Prince.  The  book  is  exquisitely  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  drawings  and  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended  as  a  nature  book  for  youthful 
readers. 

"The  Fall  of  Ulysses"1  is  an  elephant  story  by 
Charle=  Dwight  Willard,  with  illustrations  by 
Frank  Verbeck.  "Ulysses"  is  a  remarkable  ele- 
phant who  learns  to  read  and  write  with  ease  and 
browses  eagerly  on  books  of  history,  criticism,  and 
profound  philosophy.  Finally  he  knows  more 
than  his  master  and  suggests  that  they  change 
places  as  master  and  servant,  since  the  elephant 
knows  more  than  the  man.  How  the  master  cir- 
cumvents the  ambitious  "Ulysses"  is  related  with 
piquancy  and  ingenuous  humor.  The  illustrations 
are  little  gems  of  animal  humor  in  themseh 

"An  Elephant  Corral  and  Other  Tales  of  West 
African  Experiences"*  relates  the  experiences  of 
Robert  Hamil  Nassau,  M.D.,  S.T.D.,  forty-rive 
years  a  resident  of  Africa.  It  includes  tales  of 
elephants,  gorillas,  hippopotami,  native  chiefs,  and 
several  interesting  bits  of  African  folk  lore.  A 
previous  book  by  this  author  is  "  Fetishism  in  West 
Africa."  This  book  is  more  suitable  for  adult 
readers  than  for  children. 


Ml  Kl'liV  "    (see   OPPOSITE    PAG1  ' 
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fP\\'  i  African   travel    particularly 

noteworthy  are  M  vens'  'My  Sudan 

4  and  P.  Amaury  Talbot's  "In  the  Shadow 
of  the  liu-h."*     Mi--  Si  jx-nt 

Description     *  ^u"  >,ar  wandering  up  and  down 
th<-  Nile  region.   She  tell-  ber experi- 
ences in  easy  rmpaniment  of  unus- 

lr     Talbot,    of    the 
-ian  Poll  e,  know-  his  Africa  very 

intim  apparent!)    knowi   how   to 

■  -f  abundant  illustrative  ma- 
n-rial whirh  really  illustrates. 

A  Andre  Maurel's  "  Little  < 

•  ii  made  by  Helen  '  •<  r.ird.     It  is 

atones  on  the  W<  r  own  coun- 

try  have  a  Certain  >':  \rthiir    I.. 
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Home 
Reading 


Seen  l>y  A  Transplanted  Easterner."*  J.  Smeaton 

Chase  tells  the  story  of  two  journeys  on  horseback 

in  the  course  of  which  he  covered  practically  the 

entire  coast    of   California.      He  entitles   his   book 
ilifornia  Coast  Trails."7 

New   issues,    numbers  47-56,  of   the   Home  I  ni- 

versity  Library ,*  the  scope  and  treatment  of  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  favorably 
more  than  once  in  these  pages,  in- 
( lude:  "  I  be  <  olonial  Pei  iod,"  by 
Prof,  <  harles  Mel  ean  Vndrews; 
,i  American  Writers,"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent; 
"Political  Economy,"  b>  s.  J.  Chapman;  "The 
Making  of  the  N<  imcnt,"  by  Benjamin  W. 

Bacon;    "Ma  ter  Marinei  ."  b\  John  R.  Sp< 
"  l.thi.   ,"  b%  G.  1  Electricity"  by  Gi 

h  rt  Kapp;  "1  he  Making  ol  the  Earth,"  U  |.  \\ . 
■  \ii    ions,"  b)  I  "hi  i   (  o  ighton .   and 
"Man,    b)  An  Inn  Keii  h.     Each  volume,  it  «  ill  be 
in  :  hi  n  ten  b>  a  M  i  .r.Mii/i  i| 

authority,  and  the  whole  libra r)  i    publi  hed  undei 
J  <  'linn  1  > i f >  of  Prof.  '  ■ill"  1 1   M  hi  i  B 
rl;  Prof.l.    X     II"  ol    At*  rdi  i  n,  and 

Prof  William  I    B  (  olumbia  I  nivi  i 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


THE  individual  investor  views  with  equa- 
nimity bills  introduced  into  legislatures 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him.  Never- 
theless, the  recent  introduction  of  bills  into 
more  than  thirty  State  legislatures  (in  some 
cases  there  have  been  four  or  five  separate 
bills  in  one  legislature)  raises  serious  prob- 
lems for  investment  bankers  to  meet.  The 
average  legislator  is  a  rather  imitative  person. 
For  years  he  never  thought  of  turning  hi.-,  ac- 
tivities to  the  guardianship  of  investors'  sav- 
ings. Then  chiefly  because  one  State,  Kan- 
sas, had  achieved  a  great  amount  of  publicity 
by  enacting  a  law  against  worthless  stocks, 
lawmakers  in  more  than  thirty  other  States 
suddenly  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
doing  likewise.  Obviously,  here  is  a  case 
where  making  haste  slowly  is  desirable,  for 
the  rushing  through  of  scores  of  bills  devised 
by  inexperienced  Solons  and  vitally  affe< 
the  whole  investment  industry  may  not  make 
for  the  best  results. 

Investment  bankers  have  objected  to  that 
feature  of  the  now  famous  Kansas  "blue 
Sky"  law  which  requires  detailed  information 
regarding  every  bond  offered  for  sale,  even  if 
it  is  an  underlying  bond  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  offered  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  and 
Commissioner  J.  X.  Dolley,  of  Kansas,  author 
of  the  original  law,  has  sent  a  communication 
rather  widely  to  the  press,  stating  his  inten- 
tion of  recommending  an  amendment  to  the 
ait  so  that  an  investment  banker  of  proven 
integrity  may  go  ahead  and  do  a  general  busi- 
ness in  securities.  \  el  nearly  every  legis- 
lator who  has  presented  a  bill  this  year  dis- 
regards this  correction.  Dealers  in  securi- 
ties were  disturbed  but   little  by  the  Kansas 

law,  for  the  quantities  of  securities  sold  in  that 
Stale  were  relatively  small,  but  now  that  simi- 
lar bills  arc- being  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  legislatures  in  Illinois,  \Cu  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  States  thev  are 
more-  concerned.  If  detailed  statements  re- 
garding every  bond  sold  must  be  inade  to 
authorities  of  every  State  in  the  Tnion  and 

license  fees  paid  by  every  bond-deader  and  all 
his  agents  in  every  state-,  the  business  of 

legitimate-  bond  selling  will  be  hampered  to 
no  good  purp< 

In  devising  practicable  and  workable"  bills 
the     Investment      Bankers'       Woe  iaiiou      ^\ 
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America  has  been  active,  but  with  what  re- 
sults cannot  be  told  until  all  the  sessions  of 
State  legislatures  have  completed  their  tasks. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  investor  himself 
or  herself  is  anything  but  the  gainer,  unless  jn 
a  mistaken  zeal  to  paralyze  swindlers  the 
honest  dealer  also  is  "put  out  of  busini 
Surely  the  net  result  will  be  highly  educative 
for  the  lawmakers,  and  out  of  the  cauldron 
will  come  obvious  benefits  in  the  standards 
to  be  set  up  for  judging  securities,  even  if 
nothing  mere  tangible  eventuates. 

Where  efforts  are  not  being  made  to  accom- 
plish everything  at  once  the  most  good  is  ac- 
complished. In  California  $25,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  State  to  establish  a  min- 
ing agency  to  investigate  "wild  cats"  and 
kill  them  off  if  possible  in  the  kitten  si 
It  is  said  that  over  $^00,000,000  is  invc 
in  mineral  properties  in  California  and  the 
unfortunate  results  of  having  such  a  large 
industry  even  indirectly  damaged  by  the 
losses  through  fraudulent  mines  has  at  last 
impressed  itself  upon  the  California  Miners' 
Association,  and  through  its  efforts,  upon  the 
legislature.  Our  advices  do  not  state-  whether 
oil  wells  arc  included  in  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  mining  agency,  but  the  great 
oil  industry  of  California  nerds  to  be  freed  of 
the  worthless  holes  in  the  ground  so  sedu- 
lously exploited  by  pronaot 

\  very  important  class  of  corporations  in 
California,  from  the  investment  standpoint, 
is  composed  of  building  companies.  These 
concerns,  up  to  a  late  date  in  January,  were 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  de- 
partment, although  the}-  have  drawn  funds 
from  innumerable  investors.  but  efforts 
were  to  be  made  this  year  to  place  them  under 
State  authority.  In  New  York  State-,  the 
most  crying  need  is  for  a  certain  class  of  real- 
estate  concerns  to  be  placed  under  State  au- 
thority. Each  State  has  its  separate-  needs. 
Investors  are  not  besought  by  the  same  class 
of  promoters  in  every  State-.  The  most  prog- 
is  achieved  where  local  needs  are  looked 
after.      If  a   uniform  "  Bin.  de-- 

sirable,  how  much  bette-r  it  would  be  for  the 

Federal  government  to  take  action!    In  New 

York  the  State  banking  Department  long 
ago  proved  its  efficacy  and  an  extension  of  its 
powers  over  certain  classes  of  securities  might 
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prove  salutary.  Power  to  require  a  state- 
ment from  dealers  offering  securities  when 
deemed  desirable  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  might  not  prove  too  great  a  departure, 
for  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  this 
particular  State  department  have  been  often 
established.  To  give  the  Banking  Superin- 
tendent a  right  to  call  for  information,  in- 
stead of  requiring  him  to  call  for  it,  is  what 
the  investment  bankers  prefer. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  (late  in  Febru- 
ary) there  has  been  a  tremendous  decline  in 
the  common  and  in  many  cases  the  preferred 
stocks  of  several  of  the  newer  industrial  com- 
binations whose  shares  were  recently  listed  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  combined  market 
losses  on  three  stocks  alone  from  the  highest 
prices  since  they  were  listed,  less  than  two 
years  ago,  to  the  lowest  amounted  to  more 
than  $50,000,000.  One  concern  engaged  in 
making  automobile  tires  and  having  a  com- 
mon capital  stock  of  $60,000,000  showed  at 
one  time  a  decline  of  41  points,  or  $24,000,000. 
By  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  its  readers 
these  stocks  may  have  recovered  their  losses. 
We  do  not  predict  what  they  will  do.  But 
the  savage  slashing  they  underwent  in  Febru- 
ary was  enough  to  make  the  investor  in  the 
newer  industrial  shares  pause  and  think. 

Newspaper  moralists  have  intimated  that 
many  of  these  newer  concerns  overdid  the 
matter  of  capitalizing  good  will  and  earning 
capacity.  The  subject  of  watered  stocks 
always  arouses  much  feeling  and  difference  of 
opinion.  It  if.  hard  to  draw  any  distinct  les- 
son in  that  direction.  But  what  we  can  be 
sure  of  is  that  untried  shares  will  suffer  more 
in  parlous  financial  markets  than  those  which 
■ft  tried.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  it 

vould  do  better  to  purchase  share-  which 

not  listed,  but  there  is  ;t  -ort  of  ostrich- 

like  attitude  in  that  contention.      The  new 

unlisted  -hare  i-  jij-t  as  untried  a-  the  one 


which  is  listed,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  investor  cannot  directly  watch  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  beating  upon  the  un- 
listed stock  as  he  can  upon  those  that  must 
take  their  chances  in  the  public  marts. 

Tried  and  seasoned  railroad  shares  have 
suffered  in  the  long  stock-market  decline,  but 
he  who  reads  the  financial  page  of  his  daily 
paper  knows  that  their  movement  has  not 
resembled  the  drop  of  the  newer  industrial 
issues, — a  drop  resembling  the  feeling  which 
some  persons  have  in  their  abdominal  regions 
when  an  elevator  suddenly  rises  or  falls. 

It  often  has  been  said  that  when  shares  of 
our  great,  standard  railroad  systems  sell  at 
prices  to  yield  6  per  cent,  income,  the  time  is 
at  hand  to  buy.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
the  market  is  at  that  point.  By  the  time  the 
reader  scans  these  pages  railroad  stocks  may 
have  risen  or  fallen.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  for  a  number  of  years  stocks  of  the  larger 
railroads,  those  having  excellent  dividend 
records  behind  them,  have  proved  attractive 
purchases  when  yielding  6  per  cent. 

Fashions  seem  to  change  quickly  in  the  in- 
vestment world,  but  the  larger  currents  run 
deep.  With  all  the  talk  of  railroad  poverty 
due  to  higher  wages  and  growing  severity  of 
public  regulation  one  might  suppose  that 
steam  railroad  securities  would  be  spurned 
by  the  most  discerning  investors.  But  note 
the  investments  made  in  191 2  by  what  is 
probably  the  largest  investor  in  America,  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society: 

Domestic  railroad  bonds  to  yield  4. 61 

per  cent $9,971,000 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans  (all  First 
liens)  made  in  33  States,  ( lanada, 
and  France,  to  yield  5.28  per  cent .       tf,.?44,3<><> 

Foreign  railroad,  Government  and 
Municipal  bonds  to  yield  4-2<> 
per  cent   .1.7-1  •t,7'» 

Domestic  State,  (  ounty,  and  Munic- 
ipal bonds  to  yield  4.61  percent.      3,176(649 

Mi  cellaneous  to  yield  5.05  per  cent.  1  235,949 
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investing  in  bonds  and  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved  real  estate.  In  California,  the  popular 
securities  nowadays  Beem  to  be  those  based  upon 
public  utility  enterprises  within  the  State.  In 
meal  instances  such  securities  are  tax-exempt 
tlure.  They  can  be  had  to  yield  all  the  way  from 
5,  <»r  5,'i  to  ()  per  Cent.,  these  rates  comparing  with, 

say,  4>4  to  $}i  per  cent .  ret  urned  by  representative 
utility  issues  in  Illinois.  Pretty  good  mortgages 
i  ,ii  be  had  in  all  the  Pacific  (  OBS1  Mates  to  yield 
7  per  cent.,  or  one  per  cent  more  than  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  same  general  class  of  securities  in  the 
Middle  West.  

No.  434.     SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    STOCK 

In  case  the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  dissolution  plan 

I  by  the  United  States  District  Court,  would  you 

think  it  wise  for  holders  of  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 

to  exercise  their  rights  to  subscribe  to  Southern  Pacific 

stock? 

Yes;     particularly    if    the    rights    eventually 

granted  are  like  those  contemplated  by  the  disso- 
lution plan  as  originally  proposed.  On  this  point 
there  is  some  doubt  just  now  on  account  of  the 
development  of  unexpected  opposition  to  the  plan 
from  one  compel  ing  railroad  and  from  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  California.  If,  when  the 
details  of  the  transaction  are  finally  adjusted  to 
suit  everybody,  stockholders  of  the  two  roads  di- 
rectly concerned  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  stock,  now  held  in  Union 
Pacific's  treasury,  at  or  near  par,  we  believe  they 
will  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Southern 
Pacific's  position  as  an  independent  road  may  be  in 
a  good  many  respects  impossible  to  define  now, 
Inn  analysis  seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  road  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  stock  on 
the  (>  per  cent,  dividend  basis.  Some  concern  was 
felt  at  first  over  that  part  of  the  original  plan  which 
contemplated  the  surrender  by  Southern  Pacific 
to  Union  Pacific  of  control  of  Central  Pacific 
through  transfer  of  the  lalter's  stock.  This  stock 
has  been  a  large  revenue  producer  for  Southern 
Pacific,  dividends  on  it  amounting  to  an  average 
of  more  than  $7,000,000  a  year,  and  the  question 
as  to  what  substitution  Southern  Pacific  would 
make  for  it  among  its  assets  was  held  to  be  an 
important  one.  In  main-  ways,  it  is,  of  course. 
Still,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  even  without 

the  revenue  from  that    stock,  or  its  equivalent, 

Southern  Pacific  would  seem  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
current  rale  of  dividends  with  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory    margin.        

No.  435.     C()\si:k\  \  1  i\  1     INVESTMENT    Bonds 

Do  you  consider  Cumberland  Telepboi 
and  genera]   mortgage  s'a  and   New   York   Telephone  first 
and    genera)   m  I    bonds   I  ment? 

Which  1.  the  better.'    Do  you  consider  that  .  City 

1   as  anv  of  the  city's  bonds?      Is  tin  1 
v.hv  New  York  City  bonds  are  net  wood  ire 

Cumberland   Telephone  A    Telegraph   5*1  and 

New  York  Telephone  4  ' /s  are  both  high  grade 
public  Utility  bonds.  We  consider  the  New  York 
Telephone  issue  somewhat   the  stronger  of  the  two. 

1  or  investors  having  their  legal  residence  in  New 

\  01  k  St. He,  these  bonds  are  additionally  attrac- 
tive bv  tea  son  ol  t  heir  being  exempt  from  taxation. 
We  do  not  know  of  anv  reason  win  New  York 
(  it  v    4  '4"s  should  not    prove  as  good  as  any  of  the 

other  issues  of  the  municipality;  nor  of  anv  reason 

wliv  they  should  not  be  legatded  as  strictly  con- 
servative investments.  A  good  deal  is  heard 
nowadays  about  municipal  extravagance,  and  New 
York  (it  v  is  frequently  held  upas  one  of  the  worst 
examples.      Its  authorities  have  been  criticised, 


and  justly  so,  perhaps,  for  causing  a  good  many 
long  term  bonds  to  be  issued  to  pav  for  things  that 
are  v  cry  much  in  the  nature  of  current  expenses, 
thus  saddling  upon  future  generations  the  burden 
of  debts  from  which  they  can  possibly  get  no  bene- 
fits. Hut,  however  wholesome  this  sort  of  criti- 
cism may  be  in  a  good  many-  respects,  we  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  fright- 
ening investors  away-  from  New  York  City's  bond--. 
It  would  be  a  strange  imagination  capable  of  being 
stretched  to  the  point  of  seeing  this  great,  resource- 
ful city-  confronted  with  the  ne.  essity  of  repudiat- 
ing its  debts.. 

No.  436       SHORT- II  KM   IN\  KS  I  MKN'I  S 

I  have  some  money  that  I  want  I  atr  to 
three-                     :mcnt.     I  hav 

States  Steel  stock  outright.      Do  you  think  that  stock  will 

prove  profitable?    It  I  is  liought,  sold 

and  operated,  for  I  knov.  al>out  financial 

ments.  I  :Tioncy  into  anything 
speculative,  but  into  conservative  investment,  with  no  chance 
of  losing. 

Under   the   circumstances,    we   think    you    have 
been    carelessly    advised.      You    do    not    indi 
whether  your  advisor  recommended  the  preferred 
or  common   stock  of  the  Steel   Corporation  for 

temporary  invest  ment,  but  after  all  it  doesn't 
make  so  much  difference.  Both  are  more  or  leBB 
speculative  securities  which  fluctuate  widely  in 
market  value  from  time  to  time,  and  which  are 
just  now  surrounded  by  more  uncertainty-  than 
usual  by  reason  of  the  dissolution  suit  which  the 
federal  Government  is  prosecuting  against  the 
Corporation,  and  by  reason  of  tin  possibility  that 
during  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  the 
tariff  on  steel  -will  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  the  Corporation's  earnings  adversely,  at 
least  for  a  time.  1 1  you  were  to  put  your  money 
into  either  one  of  these  -locks  now.  there  would  la- 
no  way-  in  which  you  could  be  assured  that  when 
yon  wanted  it  to  use  for  another  purpose,  v  011  could 
sell  your  stock  in  the  market  at  anywhere  near 
the  price  you  paid  for  it.  Por  such  an  invest  mint 
as  you  contemplate  making,  short-term  bonds 
or  notes  are  the  most  satisfaoton  securities.  The 
majority  of  these  are  unsecured  obligations,  but 
you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  issues 
backed  up  by  stn>ng  credit  and  practicallv   certain 

of  repayment  at  maturity.    Securities  of  this  class, 

having  only  two  or  three  years  to  run,  enjoy  a  tree 
market  at  all  times,  and  seldom  fluctuate  widely 
in  value.  Pirst-rate  issues  may  In-  had  now  to  yield 
from  ,S  to  (>  per  cent. 

No.    4*7.      TWO    I  I  I   I  PI  ION  I     si  (   t    Kl  I  II  s 

Which  ai 

company?     Are  these  bonds  non-taxable  in   Massach" 

A- .1  straight  investment  proposition,  you  would 
probably    find    the    collateral    trust    4's    the    more 

satisfactory  '"  ,nr  '"nK  run.    These  bond-  at  their 

present  market  price  yield  in  the  neighborhood 
iA  4.00  per  cent,  on  thee  it.      It  you  were 

to  buv  the  convertible  41-'-  in  the  open  market, 
you  would  have  to  pay  a  price  which  would  mean 
a  lower  basis  of  yield,  figuring  the  bonds  to  run 
through  to  their  maturity  date,  and  if  you  didn't 
understand  fully  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conversion   privil.  B    means  of  compensating 

for  the  lower  yield,  von  would  obviously  not   be  in 
itisfactory  investment   posit  1  .11  would 

be  if  you  held  the  collar. -ral  4'--  The  latter  bonds 
are  legal  investments  for  the  savings  bank-  ol 
Massachusetts,  but  we  do  not  believe  they  arc 
exempt  from  taxation  in  that  State. 
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„     . .    .     President    Wilson's    appearance  _    T    ._  .    Apart    from    President    Wilson's 

President       .                                               i     ,  •  Tne  Tur'ff  '"                    i                •                   i 

and        in  person,   to  read  his  message  wnoieand    general    motive    and    desire    for 
ongres*     frQm  tne  Speaker's  desk  at  the  '"  Deta"     close    cooperation    between    the 
opening  of  the  tariff  session  to  the  members  executive  and  legislative  departments,  there 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  should  not  be  were  specific   reasons  for  his   appearing  in 
regarded  as  an  isolated  detail  or  a  mark  of  person  on  April  8.    He  felt  that  in  the  matter 
eccentricity.     Our   new   President   was   not  of  tariff  revision  he  was  elected  to  represent 
trying  to  advertise  himself,  and  certainly  he  the  whole  country,  while  members  of  Con- 
not  imitating  British  royalty.    The  ap-  gress  represented  each  his  own  district  or 
pearance  of   the   King,   with   his   brief   and  State.    The  tariff  involves  several  thousand 
simple  address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  item-.     Most  of  these  items  have  a  predomi- 
-urvival  that  has  become  meaningless  nantly  local  bearing.     The  particular  Con- 
because  the  King  takes  no  part  either  in  the  gre.-sman    or    Senator    may    be    so    heavily 
process  of  making  law.-  or  in  that  of  admin-  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  the 
i-tering  them.    But  in  thi.-  country  the  Pre-i-  intere-t-  of  his  own  constituents  as  regards 
dent  is  in  complete  authority  over  the  bu-inc—  certain  schedules  or  items  of  the  tariff,  that 
of  executive  government,  and  he  also  hear-  he  cannot  possibly  take  the  large  national 
such  relationship  to  the  party  in  power  that  view.    The  consequence  is  that  the  tariff  is 
under  normal  circumstance-  he  i-  more  in-  prone  to  be  arranged  by  means  of  dickers  and 
fluential    than   anyone   el-e   in    uuidinK   and  compron              ,<  h  member  trying  to  secure 
•inn   legislative   polit            Mr.    Wilson  every  possible  favor  tor  the  industries  of  his 
argued  that  we  could  own  locality,  and  in  consideration  of  hi-  own 

mpli-h  letter  results,  in  our  practical  success  allowing  other  members  to  gain  or 

affairs  of  government,  if  the  President  and  retain  the  things  wanted  in  their  particular 

in    flower    relation-hip  di-tri<t-.     This    i-  the   process   that    i-  (ailed 

with  the  two  h'.    i          I                   In  tin-  "log-rolling."     It   was  perfectly  exemplified 

•ion  of  hi-  ■                                         :<nt  had  in  the  making  of  t  he  I'a  vne-Aldrich  tariff  four 

in  mind  this  very  thing.    He  appointed  men  year                   trictry  non-partisan  method. 

!  to  he  capable  .rking 

with            -ess,  and  who  could    when  „,.     u           I..    ma      of  voters  who  elected 

...                                                    .  What    H 

led  u|>on  present   the  afl              their  re  t fw     tin-  I. itt  Sherman  ticket  in  tg 

1                 ..il  ' A""'    on  .1  platform  that  promised  an 

commit t<                ither  chamber            hole,  immediat            ion  of  the  tariff ,  fully  under- 

with                             ;hl     and     ii  tood    that    th<!<               meant    \,\                 ion" 

ii    •     '!.    therefore  ubstantial  reduction  <>i  average  pro 

1                                   olution  -h'.uld  in  tin  tective   r-it>   .  and  a   ic. f             .ni    ol   the 

irti<  ipation  wholi                       in  order  to  make  it  bar 

the  d.           '.   of  iii(iiii/<-  v.itli  profound  chang<     in  thi   coun 

appr            in  bills,  and  other  pendii  bu  in<                           Mr    Taft,  in  In 

heir  d< ;  h  ai  t  epting  tin   nomination,  in 

-  «  l.,«r. 
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July,  K)oS,  had  said:  "The  tariff  in  a  number 
iif  the  schedules  exceeds  the  difference  be- 
tween the  COSl  of  production  of  SUCh  article- 
abroad  and  at  home,  including  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  American  producer.  The  excess 
over  that  difference  serves  no  useful  purpose 
but  offers  a  temptation  to  those  who  would 
monopolize  the  production  and  sale  of  such 
articles  in  tin-  country  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
cessive rate.'  In  his  speeches  later  in  the 
campaign  Mr.  Taft  fully  developed  and 
strongly  emphasized  the  need  of  a  very  de- 
cided reduction  in  tariff  rate-.  Hut  from  the 
moment  of  his  inauguration  he  was  greatly 
preoccupied  with  details  about  postmaster- 
ships  and  appointments  to  office;  and  when 
Congress  convened  in  the  special  tariff  session 
Mr.  Taft  failed  to  seize  his  opportunity  to 
impress  either  Congress  or  the  country  with 
his  views  upon  the  great  business  in  hand. 
Commenting  upon  the  situation,  this  REVIEW 
remarked  at  the  time  (see  our  issue  for  April, 
1909): 

Mr.  Tab  at  the  present  moment  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  a  tariff  revision  that  shall  be  more  than 
nominal.     As  the  Senate  is  organized,  it  can  be 

counted  upon  to  pass  the  tariff  hill  in  any  form 
that  Mr.  Taft  may  favor,  provided  only  that  this 
has  the  full  support  of  Mr.  AJdrich.  Mr.  Taft  is 
the  last  man  to  suppose  that  cither  house  of  Con- 
gress is  under  obligation  to  take  orders  from  the 
Executive.  Hut  if  there  is  any  such  thins  as  har- 
mony in  the  Republican  party,  it  is  obvious  enough 

that  it  would  he  fortunate  for  the  party  and  the 
country  if  the  President  who  best  represents  Re- 
publican sentiment  and  policy,  should  find  himself 
cordially  supported  by  Congress  leaders  whose-  co- 
operation could  give  prompt  effect  to  all  that  the 
party  has  pledged  itself  to  perform  for  the  countrj  . 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Taft  had  not  taken 
a  bold  and  specific  stand  at  the  opening  of 
the  special  tariff  session.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  session  he  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  other  matters.  A  situation 
developed  that  was  finally  beyond  his  power 
to  affect  in  any  important  way,  except  by 
the  use  o\  the  veto  power.  Hi-  tariff  views 
had  originally  been  regarded  a-  quite  as 
radical  as  those  of  Senators  Dollivcr,  Cum- 
min-. Beveridge,  LaFollette,  Bristow,  and 
the  other  progressives,  but  in  the  end  he 
accepted  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  became 
it-  chief  apologist,  and  undoubtedly  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  a  fairly  good  piece 
of  Legislative  work. 

Wilson  K.e.     'Tcsidcnt    Wilson    has   not    failed 

i"   observe   our   recent    political 

and    governmental    history.      He 

is  trying  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of  what  hap- 
pened four  years  ago.    He  is  determined  that 


hi-  party  shall  keep  its  promises  to  the  coun- 
try and  carry  out  a  very  sweeping  plan  of 
tariff  revision.    Thus  his  going  to  the  Capitol 

in  person,  and  reading  hi.-  tariff  message, 
was  intended  not  only  to  express  to  Congress 
his  intense  and  vigilant  concern  for  tariff 
reform,  but  also  to  impress  the  whole  matter 
upon  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  maximum  strength  of  public  opinion 
to  bear  in  favor  of  prompt  and  efficient  work, 
a-  against  the  traditional  power  of  special 
interests  lobbying  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  own  tariff  advantages.     The  mess 

a  very  brief  one,  and  occupied  only  ten 
minutes  in  the  reading.  Mr.  Wilson  ap- 
peared in  a  manner  entirely  suitable  and 
dignified,  but  as  free  from  formality  as  po— 
sible,  and  he  returned  immediately  to  the 
White  House.  During  the  eight  years 
President  Washington  and  the  four  yea- 
President  John  Adams,  it  was  customary  for 
the  President  to  deliver  not  only  his  inaugural 
addre.-s  but  also  his  regular  messages  at  the 
opening  of  each  session,  in  the  form  of  a 
speech.  Circumstances  at  that  time,  while 
the  government  sojourned  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  brought  the  President  into 
closer  contact  with  Congress  than  was  the 
case  after  the  removal  to  Washington,  with 
the  White  House  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  Capitol.  President  Jefferson 
changed  the  custom  and  adopted  the  plan 
of  -ending  written  message-,  which  were 
read  by  clerks  in  the  two  houses.  Thi-  Jef- 
fersonian  precedent  has  remained  unbroken 
during  a  period  oi  i\:  year-,  until  now. 


•  thmjj  w*ll  done, 
do  it  yourself. 


PHILOSOPHY   01    Till     PS1  -U>1  NT 

1  would  have  a  thin|  .irscif ' 

•  illrraU  (Chicago) 
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tl  u     v.  ^  If  President  Wilson  should  adhere 

The  New  Kind  .  .  . 

of  Presidential  to  thispian  ol  appearing  in  person, 
iage  we  should  undoubtedly  have  a 
dirterent  form  of  message  from  those  which 
have  become  customary  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  messages  were  long,  but  were 
prepared  for  popular  reading  throughout 
the  country  much  more  than  for  Congress. 
They  were  interesting  reviews  of  the  whole 
operation  of  the  government,  were  prepared 
well  in  advance,  and  were  so  distributed  as 
to  be  easily  handled  by  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Taft's  messages  were  not  only  very 
long,  but  also  very  dilatory  in  preparation, 
and  somewhat  perfunctory  in  manner  and 
material.  They  became  negligible  from 
the  newspaper  standpoint,  and  the  press 
generally  gave  up  the  previous  custom  of 
printing  messages  in  full.  In  short,  Mr. 
Taft's  messages  did  not  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  any  marked  extent,  and  thus  came 
short  of  their  purpose.  Apparently  Mr. 
Wilson  intends  to  make  his  messages  brief, 
direct,  bold,  and  fundamental,  rather  than 
merely  legal  arguments  or  statistical  com- 
pends.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  President 
to  present  a  terse  message  in  person,  at  the 
opening  of  each  session,  and  at  the  same  time 
■How  this  by  a  documentary  report  to 
be  transmitted  to  Congress  in  written  form, 
and  to  be  conveniently  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  and  of  the  genera]  public. 
This  printed  document  would  be  very  much 
like  one  of  the  elaborate  Roosevelt  or  Taft 
messages,  covering  in  an  interesting  and 
narrative  way  the  foreign  relation-  of  the 
United  States,  the  country'-  fiscal  or  bud- 
ry  condition,  and  the  principal  facts  in 
the  work  of  each  one  of  the  ten  administra- 
departments,  together  with  any  other 
matti  r-  of  interest  or  importance  suit 
to  bt  by  the  Pre&idenl  in  an  annual 

.t    to    I  .md    the    country. 

Mr.  Wilson,  lik«-  Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  the  gifl 
of  pou'tico-historical  statemenl  in  ra- 

annual  rom  hi 

by  a  million  firi 


Mr.  W'ii  ade 

r  parti*  ular 
'"-*'  itli 

I    ■  ttion 

the  charad  the  <  ntire 

- 
I.  < '!     from  the  field 
in  whi  i  normal 

i  ti< 
1  iti.ii 


*= 


THE    WHOLE    SHOW 

From  the  Inquirer  (.Philadelphia) 

lies  beneath  the  surface  of  action  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  principles  upon  which  recent  tariff  legis- 
lation has  been  based. 

We  long  ago  passed  beyond  the  modest  notion  of 
"protecting"  the  industries  of  the  country  and 
moved  boldly  forward  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  direct  patronage  of  the  government. 
For  a  long  time — a  time  so  long  that  the  men  now 
active  in  public  policy  hardly  remember  the  condi- 
tions that  preceded  it— we  have  sought  in  our 
tariff  schedules  to  give  each  group  of  manufacl  urers 
or  producers  what  they  themselves  thought  that 
they  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a  practically 
exclusive  market  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  have  built  up 
a  Bet  of  privileges  and  exemptions  from  competi- 
tion behind  which  it  was  easy  by  any,  even  the 
crudest,  forms  of  combination  to  organize  monop- 
oly: until  at  lasl  nothing  is  normal,  nothing  is 
obliged  to  stand  the  tests  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy! in  our  world  of  bi^  business,  but  everything 
thrives  by  concerted  arrangement.  Only  new 
principles  cf  action  will  save  us  from  a  final  hard 
allization  of  monopoly  and  a  complete  loss 
of  the  influences  that  quicken  enterprise  and  keep 
independent  energy  alive. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wilson 
dealing  with  a  situation  thai  had  already 
assumed  precise  and  definite  shape.  He  had 
ed  upon  a  complete  tariff  bill,  in  con- 
ferent  e  with  Mr.  I  Underwood  and  other  I  tern 
o<  ratic  leafier-  of  both  houses,  hull  deference 
had  Ween  paid  to  his  views  by  these  leaders, 
and  the  bill  which  they  had  all  agreed  upon 
bad  b  en  t"  the  n<  n  papei  -  and  spi 

:  he  entire  i  ounl  ry  on  t  be 
morn  v  when  lb-   I'1'   idenl 

delivered  his  addn       to  the  new  Congn 
I  \\i  r  oneed,  th<  n  ing  figures 

or  detail    in  the  m<  I  he  bill  itself  was 

available,  and  hi  meant  i"  arou  i 

'  ess  to  su | .|>or t  i In    1 1 it  a  mi    •  igorou  k 

and  | >.i       it   |irnni|il  k  . 
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\  or  k 

HON.  OSCAR   W    UNDERWOOD,  <»    ALABAMA 
.  enue  bil]  that  inclu 


„  „  This  completed  Underwood  hill. 
Revenue  while  in  many  respects  identical 
with  or  similar  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Underwood  and  his  committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, goessomewhal  farther  in  its  total  esti- 
mated reduction  of  custom-house  revenues. 
When  the  billsof  the  last  Congress  were  drafted, 
the  income  tax  amendmenl  to  the  Constitution 
had  imi  been  ratified,   fhe  1  democrats  have  not 


hesitated  to  utilize  the  new  source.  Thus  the 
first  half  of  the  pending  measure  revises  the 
tariff,  and  the  second  half  imposes  a  graduated 
ta\  upon  incomes  in  excess  of  $4000. 

ti   ,„   ,    This    would    not    have    been    a 

The  Wool  ....... 

question      proper  Democratic  tarin  hill  it  it 

■***"  had  retained  a  tax  upon  imported 

wool.    "Free  wool"  has  long  been  a  cardinal 
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Democratic  maxim.  There  is  no  prospect 
whatsoever  that  this  country  will  produce 
enough  wool  to  clothe  its  one  hundred  million 
people,  and  provide  for  the  other  uses  to 
which  raw  wool  is  subject.  President  Wilson 
faced  this  matter  squarely  and  encouraged 
the  revisionists  in  Congress  to  place  wool  on 
the  free  list.  As  for  the  manufactured  goods 
made  wholly  or  principally  of  wool,  the  new 
tariff  bill  makes  a  sweeping  reduction  of  rates, 
while  leaving  duties  that  will  afford  consider- 
able revenue  and  incidentally  give  some  pro- 
tection. Thus  the  kinds  of  woolen  goods  from 
which  clothing  is  made,  which  pay,  under  the 
present  duty,  what  averages  about  ioo  per 
cent,  tariff  tax,  are  reduced  in  the  new  bill  to 
35  per  cent.  Blankets  and  flannels  are  some- 
what similarly  reduced,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  carpets.  To  sum  up  Schedule  K,  which 
deals  with  wools  and  woolen  manufactures,  the 
new  bill  makes  raw  wool  free  of  any  duty,  and 
cuts  down  the  present  duties  on  woolen  manu- 
factured goods,  ranging  from  60  to  100  per 
cent.,  to  a  range  of  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 

The  Farmer  ^he  first  question  that  arise-  is, 
and  How  will  farmers  be  affected  by 
free  wool?  The  large  flocks,  like 
tho>-  -  .ator  Warren  of  Wyoming,  may 
be  placed  at  some  disadvantage  by  the  re- 
moval of  protection.  But  intelligent  farmers 
have  long  since  learned  that  the  kind 
sheep  to  be  raised  in  this  country  are  the 
English  mutton  varieties,  rather  than  those 
which  are  maintained  for  wool  alone.  There 
ought  to  be  some  sheep  on  almost  every  farm, 
ai  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  mixed  or  varied  ag- 
ricultural effort.  We  will  venture  to  predii  t 
that  instead  of  destroying  the  Ameri<  an  sheep 
industry,  the  new  tariff  bill,  if  Schedule  K  is 


passed  as  introduced,  will  be  followed  by  a 
definite  and  progressive  increase  in  sheep 
husbandry  throughout  the  country.  We 
predict  that  there  will  be  no  decline  in  the 
demand  for  mutton,  and  that  the  price  of 
wool  will  be  high  enough  to  justify  farmers 
in  keeping  as  many  sheep  as  they  can  con- 
veniently manage  in  connection  with  a  scheme 
of  farming  suited  to  their  land.  As  for  the 
business  of  making  woolen  cloths  and  carpets 
in  this  country,  it  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  raw  material  everywhere  in  the  world, 
and  will  be  protected  by  a  tariff  which, 
though  not  exceedingly  high,  is  substantial. 


Should  sugar  While  [t  remains,  of  course,  a 
Be  question  of  judgment  to  be 
solved  in  the  light  of  full  experi- 
ence, there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  citizen 
of  towns,  will  be  better  off  with  free  wool  and 
a  thorough  revision  of  Schedule  K.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  free  sugar,  however, 
the  factors  in  the  case  are  quite  different. 
The  tariff  on  sugar,  while  incidentally  protect- 
ing the  cane-growers  of  Louisiana  and  the 
beet  industry  of  the  West,  is  to  be  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  public  revenue.  In 
our  opinion  the  sugar  tax  is  a  good  thing,  and 
might  well  be  maintained  as  a  convenient 
way  of  giving  the  Government  a  large  and 
constant  source  of  income.  It  ought  not, 
of  course,  to  he  a  heavy  impost.  The  bill  as 
introduced  keeps  a  moderate  tariff  on  sugar 
for  three  years,  and  then  abolishes  it.  This 
would  seem  a  good  compromise  to  make  at 
the  present  time,  since  it  Leaves  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  next  Congress  to  deride,  in  the 
lijdit  of  r<  experience,  whether  the  three- 

\ ear  period  should  be  further  extended  or  DOl . 
The  beet  sugar  men  of  the  West  say  that  if 
only  the  tariff  can  be  kept  up  a  little  Longer 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  this  country  with 
all  the  sugar  it  needs,  at  rates  lower  than 
e  for  which  cane  sugar  can  now  be  pro- 
!    in    tin-   West    Indie-.      Hut    liny   have 

already  had  ;i  considerable  period  in  which  to 
demonstrate  this,  and  it  would  seem  a>  if 
t  he    beet  cult  ure   of    \ini  1  i<  ,1    ought 

not  to  be  bo  perilously  dependent  upon  ,1  pro- 
tarifl     <  roing  ba<  I.  o>  er  a  Long  period 

i  :i;i\  e   not    nude 

y  favorable  Lmpres  ion  upon  the  country 
by  tin-  argument    and  method  they  have 
.it   \\.,  hington      Undoubtedly  our  Western 

eel  i"  add  to  the 
•  ariet)  of  their  1  rop  ;  and  it  i-  to  be  hope  d 
th.it   tin-  b.  1  1   i n< In  t rv  1  ,in  be  main 

tained  and  furt  1  ■  loped  in  1  hi   c  ounl  n 
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„  ,,     .    .    In  the  arrangement  of  schedules, 

Cotton   Goods,  ,   ,        -, 

nax  and     the  vegetable  libera  such  as  cot- 
ton,   flax,    and    hemp,    and    the 
fabrics  made  from  them,  precede  Schedule  K, 

which  deals  with  wool.      Cotton  threads  and 


PRESIDENT   WILSON    HANDING    LOUISIANA   A   SUGAR- 

COA  D  i>    I'll. I. 
From  Pioneer-Press  (St.  Paul) 

cloths  are  not  now  dutiable  at  as  high  a  rate  as 
those  made  of  wool,  but  their  range  is  from 
about  30  per  cent,  to  60,  and  the  Underwood 
bill  makes  a  cut  of  something  like  one-half, 
although  the  reductions  differ  greatly  with 
different  items.  Thus  the  cut  on  ready- 
made  cotton  clothing  is  from  50  per  cent,  to 
30,  on  stockings  from  75  per  cent,  to  50,  on 
underwear  from  (>o  to  25,  and  on  plain  cotton 
cloths  from  about  4^  to  about  27.  Raw  flax 
and  hemp  are  reduced  from  $22.50  per  ton  to 
Si  r.20.  This  is  one  of  the  few  concessions  to 
the  demand  for  the  continued  protection  of  a 
crude  agricultural  product.  Limn  goods  are 
correspondingly  reduced.  The  objections  to 
the  cotton-goods  reduction-  are  urgently  made 
by  the  milling  interests,  particularly  those  oi 
the  Southern  State-.  In  former  times.  New 
England  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  to  main- 
tain high  rate-  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 
Now  thai  the  Southern  1  democrats  are  in  con- 
trol of  Congress,  New  England  relies  upon 
the  Southern  manufacturer-  to  urge  their 
common  cause  at  Washington. 

There    are    bold    and    uneompro- 

Free  Farm  .    .  ,  .1 

Products  and  nusing  cuts  in  Schedule  d  (agn- 

8uPPiiM     cultural  products).     Animals.,, 
real-,    vegetables,    butter    and    chee-e.    and 
fruits   may   all    be   imported    under   the   new 

tariff   at    greatly   reduced   rate^.     Potatoes, 


which  have  heretofore  paid  25  cents  a  bushel 
are  now  made  free.  Even  at  the  present 
rate,  large  quantities  of  potatoes  come  t< 

New  York  from  Germany  and  Ireland 
Wheat  and  the  staple  cereab.  except  Indian 
corn,  are  not  made  free  but  are  greatly  re- 
duced. Heel,  mutton,  and  other  meftts 
whether  fresh  or  cured,  are  all  put  on  the  free 
li-t :  and  the  same  i.-  true  of  wheat  Hour.  If. 
however,  the  product-  of  the  farm  are  not 
longer  protected  to  any  great  extent,  the 
farmer  in  turn  is  permitted  to  buy  many  oi 
his  most  important  supplies  under  full  free- 
dom  of  competition  from  other  countries. 
Thus  his  wagons  and  agricultural  implements 
are  now  on  the  free  li-t.  and  .-.  also  are  the 
nitrates  and  phosphates  and  other  chemicals 
that  are  used  for  fertilizers.  All  leather  good-, 
such  as  harne-ses  and  boot-  and  -hoe.-,  are  on 
the  free  list;  and  so  are  the  kind-  of  wire  used 
for  fencing,  baling  hay,  and  other  purp 
The  farmer  will  find  that  all  ordinary  kinds 
of  lumber  are  now  made  free  of  duty,  and 
that  furniture  is  reduced  from  a  rate  of  35 
per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 

„,         „     It   i-  quite  true,  however,  that 

Changes  More  \  .        . 

Nominal    Than  most  of  tllc-e   reduction-  111  ClUty, 

or  additions  to  the  free-  li-t, 
whether  seemingly  against  the  farmer  or  in 
his  favor,  will  have  rather  nominal  than  im- 
portant results  in  current  market  price-.  It 
is  simply  a  good  thing  to  clear  away  tariff 
rates  that  are  no  longer  useful,  and  to  give 
everybody  a  freedom  that  is  in  itself  desirable 
and  ought  to  exist  unless  some  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  against  it.  At  present, 
with  free  hides,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
has  a  10  per  cent,  protection,  and  the  harm— 
industry  jo  per  cent.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
removal  of  these  tariff  rates  will  make  ordi- 
nary leather  goods  any  cheaper  to  the-  Ameri- 
can consumer  than  they  already  are.     Nor  i- 


B0WUNG    WITH   Till     -i«.\K    TVKHT    BAUL    -WIL1 
PRESIDENT    M\K1     \   "STSIKX"   «'K    \     \-H  H 
From  the  l.radrr  (Clew' 
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it  likely  that  the  New  England  shoe  factories 
will  suffer  appreciably  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. Yet  there  are, — as  respects  these  arti- 
cles and  various  others, — some  real  advan- 
tages in  granting  unrestricted  free  trade  un- 
it can  be  shown  that  a  protective  tariff 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  desirable  industry.  We  have 
reached  a  point  when  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
greatly  simplified,  so  that  its  further  opera- 
tions may  be  plainly  seen  and  well  under- 
stood by  everybody  concerned. 

Necessities  ^he  Underwood  bill  must,  of 
Low— Luxuries  course,  undergo  various  modinca- 

"*  tions  before  it  becomes  a  law, 
and  we  shall  not  now  attempt  even  in  the 
most  summary  way  to  recapitulate  all  its 
important  items.  A  few  things,  however, 
may  be  mentioned.  Thus  in  the  metal 
schedule,  iron  ore  becomes  free,  and  all  duty 
is  removed  from  steel  rails.  Most  articles  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  are  considerably 
reduced,  but  articles  of  gold  and  silver  are 
dutiable  at  50  per  cent.,  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  luxuries.  In  general,  the  new  tariff 
undertakes  to  keep  the  duty  as  high  as  is 
practicable  upon  articles  that  are  unques- 
tionably luxurious.  Thus  chinaware  is  duti- 
able at  ^5  per  cent.,  glassware  at  45,  automo- 
biles at  45.  silks,  laces,  and  articles  of  jewelry 
at  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  and  so  on.    Paint- 

ind  sculpture  remain  at  the  existing  rate 
of  1 5  |>er  cent.     Hooks  are  reduced  from  25  per 


r  CAM  VOTE   FO« 

free  sugar. 
_  auricht  out  outit 

_-_==     ASK  *^e  to  VOTE 

5^=3  For  Free  wool. 
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THE    DEMOCRATS    AND    THE    TARIFF 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 

cent,  to  15  per  cent.  Wood  pulp  of  all  kinds, 
for  making  paper,  becomes  free.  Different 
kinds  of  paper,  also,  are  dutiable  at  low  rates. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  changed 
Ac7uTescebnhce  tone  of  discussion  since  the  new 

tariff  bill  was  made  public  with 
the  opening  of  the  session  on  April  7.  Thus 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  has  always 
represented  the  high  protectionist  doctrine 
with  ability  and  consistency,  praises  the  bill 
as  expressing  fairly  and  justly  the  tariff  atti- 
tude  that  the  Democratic  party  had  assumed 
during  the  campaign.  Furthermore,  the 
Tribune  does  not  predict  calamity,  but  seems 
to  admit  that  the  business  of  the  country  can 
adjusl  itself  without  fatal  shock  to  a  tariff 
measure  that  from  beginning  to  end  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  pruning  down  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  rates.  It  was  of  course 
known  that  the  sugar  interests,  the  wool 
interests,  those  of  cotton,  and  the  spokesmen 
for  the  <  itru-  fruit  produi  1  ion  <>f  Florida  and 
California  would  enter  protests,  but  the 
country  has  nol  reined  much  Impressed  by 
any  ol  these  pleas  for  special  con  ideration. 
'I  he  so  <  ailed  "  info  have  written  the 

tariu    n.r  fifty  years.    'I  he  people  have  made 

up  1  heir  minds  i"  t  ry  a  tarifj structed  in  a 

l  Republit  an  and  the 
protci  ted  ii  had  1  heii  ; >|>"i  1  u- 

nity  foui  •      Mr.  Payne,  Mi     Ud- 

iii  n  and  Mi  [af t yi<  Ided  mu<  h  too  ea  il)  to 
the  I'lau  iblc  argument  ol  cor<  ol  indu  - 
tri<    1  ii  '  eld  even  to  I  he 

11  >.i  modi  mi'  1  hangi        \    1  raighl 
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forward  observance  of  the  pledges  of  the  Re- 
publican party  four  years  ago  would  have 
settled  the  tariff  question  for  at  Least  eighl 
years.  '|  he  Republicans  had  their  chance,  and 
threw  it  away  with  reckless  fatuity  and  folly. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  country  would  call 
the  I  )emocrats  to  power, with  a  mandate  to  re- 
\  ise  the  tariff  sharply  and  unsparingly.  It  was 
not  merely  Democratic  sentiment  that  was 
aroused  to  rebuke  the  tariff  work  of  1909,  and 
the  later  vetoes.  Republican  sentiment  was 
just  as  strongly  aroused  as  that  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Thus  the  Underwood  tariff,  though 
offered  responsibly  by  the  Democratic  party, 
is  not  a  partisan  affair.  It  represents  the 
country's  demand  for  a  new  deal  altogether. 
Its  chief  fault  is  in  its  failure  to  impose  suf- 
ficient duties  of  the  revenue-yielding  sort. 


after    the 
became    public, 


.,,.,    .     ,    It    was    stated,    soon 

Attitude  of  ' 

Progressive      I  IKlerWood     hill 

that  the  principal  opposition  to  it 
would  develop  in  the  Senate.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  is  overwhelming, 
and  is  in  sympathy  with  President  Wilson's 
desires.  The  progress  of  the  tariff  bill 
through  several  days  of  cross-examination  in 
the  House  caucus  showed  that  Mr.  Under- 
wood's Democratic  colleagues  would  support 
the  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
In  the  Senate,  however,  the  Democratic 
majority  is  small,  and  several  Democratic 
Senators  have  greatly  wished  to  safe-guard 
sugar  or  some  other  interest.  The  most  ac- 
tive Senator  in  formulating  a  definite  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  was  .Mr.  LaFollette  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  changed  situation  that  has  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  tariff  reform,  has  been 
greatly  due  to  the  group  of  Republican  pro- 
gressive Senators.  Their  light  for  tariff  re- 
duction  in  tin-  Senate  four  years  ago  was  the 
turning  point  for  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened since.     If  Mr.  Tail   had  stood  firmly 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON    DOING    Till:    TARII  V    JOBS  HIMsLU 
From  the  Tribune  (New  York) 

with  those  Senators,  he  could  have  secured  a 
real  tariff  revision,  and  could  have  been  re- 
nominated by  a  united  Republican  party. 
Several  of  these  progressive  Senators  are  expert 

students  of  the  tariff  schedules.  Their  former 
proposals  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  Under- 
wood bill.  It  i-  possible  that  they  may  be 
able  to  induce  the  Senate  to  modify  the  meas- 
ure at  some  points.  Nevertheless,  they  should 
remember  that  the  situation  has  changed  in 
four  years:  and  that  the  country  is  now  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  more  radical  movement 
toward  free  trade  than  it  desired  in  10 

Tt  ,.  a  a  rood  many  business  men 

The  Netr         ....  -  .  . 

Attitude  of  having  their  money  invested  111 
Business  protected  industries  have  caught 
the  new  spirit,  and  would  like  to  see  what 
they  can  do  on  the  higher  plane  <A  world  com- 
petition, for  several  years,  the  protected 
industries  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  have  been  putting  their  houses  in  order, 
and  have  been  preparing  for  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  "the  worst"  but 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  best.  That  sensi- 
tive index,  the  Stock  Exchange,  showed  no 
ominous  disturbance  when  the  Underwood 
bill  was  made  public  Shares  of  -lock  in  the 
industries  that  have  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  high  duties  an-  still  worth  something  in  the 
market;  and  nobody  has  taken  seriously  the 
statements  that  the  Underwood  bill,  if  pas 
as  introduced,  would  shut  up  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South,  the  shoe  factories  ni  New  Eng- 
land, the  carpet  mills  of  Philadelphia  and 
Yonkers,  and   the  great    establishments   i:: 
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which  woolen  cloths  are  woven.  In  so  far 
as  the  progressive  Senators  are  concerned, 
we  shall  at  least  have  some  intelligent  and 
valuable  debating  upon  the  Underwood  bill. 
Messrs.  LaFollette,  Cummins,  Bristow,  and 
others,  have  heretofore  done  such  good  tariff 
work  that  their  views  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive unusual  consideration. 

Th  It  was  the  position  of  Senator 
income  Tax  Cummins,  four  vears  ago,  when 
Nou,  Assured  he  presented  an  income-tax  bill  as 

an  amendment  to  the  pending  Payne- Aldrich 
bill,  that  brought  about  the  most  striking 
single  feature  of  the  measure  now  pending. 
Mr.  Cummins'  income  tax  was  accepted,  with 
certain  modifications,  by  Democratic  Sena- 

under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Bailey.  The  situa- 
tion that  resulted  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  income-tax  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  has  now  gone  into  effect, 
and  also  to  the  i  per  cent,  tax  on  the  profits 
of  corporations,  which,  of  course,  was  as 
truly  an  income'  tax  as  any  that  was  ever 
levied  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Public 
opinion  was  prepared  at  that  time  to  ex- 
pect that  a  general  income  tax  would  grow- 
out  of  the  two  steps  which  were  precipi- 
tated by  Senator  Cummin>'  bold  action  at 

-ate^ic  moment  in  the  special  session 
of  1909. 
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Th         The  author  of  the  pending  in- 
"Oraduation "  come-tSLX   measure,   so   far  as  its 

0/ Income  Rates     1     \  1    .     •  ,  11  1 

elaborate  detail  and  phraseology 

are  concerned,  is  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  of  Ten- 

lio  i>  now  entering  upon  his  fourth 

term   in   Congress  and    is  a   member  of  the 

Ways    and     Means    Committee.        The    bill 

levies  a  direel  tax  upon  all  incomes  in  excess 

(Ooo.     The  rate  is  i  per  cent,  up  to  820,- 

000,  2  per  cent,  on  amounts  from  820,000 

^0,000,  5  per  cent,  on  sums  from  850,000 

100,000,  and  4  per  cent .  on  all  Slims  above 
SioOjOoo.  Tlii>  means  thai  a  man  with  an 
income  of  8200,000  will  pay  4  per  tent.,  1  r 
$4000,  upon  the  sum  of  £100,000;  3  per  cent. 

upon  £50,000;    2  per  <cnt.  upon  £50,000,  and 

1   per  cent,  upon  $1 6,000 ,     in  all  a  tax  cf 
ao.    Tl  1  of  <  ourse,  no  pre<  ise  logic 

in    rates   like   tin  Th<  arbitrary, 

though    not    unreasonable,      h    has   always 
been  the  prevalenl  uVu  in  the  United  State 
t li.it  1.1  \.ii ion  should  be  .11  one  uniform  1 
Thui   the   I  property   is   fairlj 

<4o,ooo  ■  pay  1 1 1  1  1  \\  it  e 

In'    in  ighbor  '••■  ho  <■  prop,  rt) 
■  d    .1    v  :'li   In-  might 

ble  to  1  eight  I inn    .1    nun  h. 

W  Inn  one  d<  1  l.in     thai  1  he  man  \\  li"  run  1 
.1  larger  income   ihall   pay   nol   onh    corre 
spondingl]    high<  1  l  han  anotru  r,  l>ut 
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shall  pay  them  al  a  higher  rate  arbitrarily 
1  one  cuicrs  a  field  where  there  is  neither 
rule  nor  logic  to  determine  how  the  rate  shall 
be  arranged. 

,   In  Europe,  where  graduated  in- 

European  and  '  , 

Amerii  come    taxes    nave    become    more 

contests      or  |ess  ,-.inij|j.ir<  t]u.  preSsing  ueed 

of  maintaining  military  establishments  has 

been  regarded  as  justifying  progressive  rates 
in  direct  taxation.  Most  European  countries 
have  comparatively  fixed  classes  of  people; 
;iikI  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  elements 
enjoy  privileges  and  favors  that  belong  to 
their  status.  A  graduated  income  tax, there- 
fore, suits  European  conditions  much  better 
than  it  does  those  of  the  United  States.  Tin's 
has  been  a  country  of  free  opportunity,  of 
equal  citizenship,  and  of  universal  diffusion 
of  the  benefits  and  services  of  government. 
It  is  quite  as  proper  that  every  citizen  who  is 
not  a  beggar  should  pay  something  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  government,  as  that  he 
should  pay  for  his  own  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  If  we  are  to  have  an  income  tax, 
the  S4000  exemption  line  is  too  high  to  be 
democratic.  And  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
there  ought  now  to  be  an)-  attempt  whatso- 
ever at  a  graduation  of  the  tax  rate. 

A   simple,   straight    1    per   cent. 

Reasons  for       .  '  Tri  ' 

a  ••straight"  income  tax.  with  an  exemption 
line  fixed  at  Siooo,  would  be  far 
more  in  accordance  with  the  American  spirit 
and  with  American  common  sense  than  this 
proposed  discrimination  against  larger  in- 
comes. At  least  the  additional  tax  on  the 
large  incomes  should  be  reserved  for  times 
of  emergency,  when  it  would  be  levied  with 
the  clear  motive  of  obtaining  necessary  rev- 
enue. It  is  not  that  the  arrangement  now 
proposed  is  likely  to  be  burdensome  to  any 
individual,  but  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  un- 
democratic. Nor  has  any  reason  been  shown 
why  the  principle  of  graduation  should  cease 
to  work  above  the  line  of  Sioo.ooo.  If  a 
hundred  intelligent  men  were  thinking  inde- 
pendently, it  is  not  likely  that  any  two  of 
I  hem  would  hit  upon  exactly  the  same  rates 

for  a  graduated  income  tax.  A  better  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  the  principle  of  graduation 
is  when  estates  are  in  process  of  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  A  majority 
of  economists  and  most  careful  thinkers  on 
taxation  are  of  opinion  that  graduated  in- 
heritance taxes,  under  which  rather  large 
percentages  of  great  fortunes  should  reverl 

to  the  state,  are1  both  sound  as  public  policy 
and     reasonably     convenient      from     private 


standpoints.     Senator  Jones  of  Washington 

has  introduced  a  graduated  inheritance-tax 
bill  in  the  present  session  which  shows  how- 
far  some  men  are  read)-  to  go.  He  begins 
with  a  1  per  cent,  tax  on  estates  below  S50.- 
000,  and  increases  the  rate  progressively 
until  the  state  would  absorb  50  per  cent.,  or 
one-half,  of  estates  in  excess  of  Si  5.000,000. 

n  The  British  income  tax,  until  the 

English  hist  three  or  four  years,  has  not 
income  Tax  h^.n  graduated,— except  to  a 
slight  extent  by  means  of  differences  in  the 
amounts  of  exemption  or  abatement.  Be- 
ginning about  five  years  ago,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  '"earned  "  and  "  unearned  '* 
incomes,  below  a  certain  moderate  line.  In 
the  English  finance  bill  of  [909,  this  distinc- 
tion between  earned  and  unearned  incomes 
was  made  a  little  more  emphatic,  and  the 
principle  of  graduation  was  introduced  at  the 
line  of  €5000  ($25,000), — all  incomes  above 
that  line  paying  a  surtax  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  this  being  nearly  one-half  more-  than 
the  tax  on  incomes  below  that  amount.  Thus 
if  we  were  to  adopt  a  graduated  income  I 

on  the  English  plan,  we'  might  charge  a  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  on  incomes  below  $25,000. 
ma  Icing  some  distinction  between  the  earned 
and  the  unearned,  and  then  charge  a  straight 
.^  per  cent,  rate-  on  all  incomes,  no  matter 
how  large,  above  $25,000.  France  has  no 
income  tax,  but  manages  to  raise-  a  large 
national  revenue  in  a  very  equitable  fashion. 
The  income  tax  has  often  been  proposed 
in  France,  but  is  not  favored. 
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,.    „  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has 

The  Systems  .  ' 

of  Germany    a  verv  elaborate  income  tax  that 

and  Austria     ^      ^      ^tf^y      and      mmutely 

progressive  as  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  The  tax 
is  levied  on  incomes  as  small  as  S250,  and  it 
is  progressively  arranged  up  to  825,000, 
beyond  which  there  is  a  regular  rate  of  5  per 
cent.  In  Austria  the  exemption  line  is  S250. 
The  rate  reaches  1  per  cent,  at  the  twelfth 
stage  ($500);  2  per  cent,  at  the  twenty- 
seventh  stage  ($1500);  3  per  cent,  at  the 
forty-third  stage  ($5000) ;  4  per  cent,  at  the 
point  of  S 20.000,  and  so  on  up  to  approxi- 
mately $50,000,  where  the  rate  is  advanced 
to  almost  5  per  cent.  Beyond  that,  the  rate 
does  not  progress,  but  remains  uniform  at 
5  per  cent.  In  Bavaria  the  rate  begins  very 
low  on  workingmen's  incomes,  and  is  pro- 
gressive up  to  3  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  above 
S7500.  This  applies  to  earned  incomes.  On 
unearned  income  the  rate  is  4  per  cent,  on 
incomes  above  $25,000,  and  3^4  per  cent, 
below  that  figure.  Thus  the  Bavarian  system 
very  sharply  distinguishes  between  incomes 
that  are  the  result  of  one's  own  efforts,  and 
those  that  are  derived  from  inheritances  or 
fixed  investments. 

In  Other        ^he     Ita'iai  VCTy 

Foreion  different  one.  It  classifies  in- 
A>un  ne*  com(.s  QOj  according  to  their 
size  but  according  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Those  resulting  from  in- 
dustry and  labor  art-  taxed  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  those  from  certain  kind>  of  secure 
and  permanent  investments.  In  Denmark, 
there  is  an  income  tax  that  begins  at  the  rate 
of  1.3  per  cent.,  progressing  by  tenths  until 
it  becomes  2  p  .  on  incomes  of  about 

S5000.    There  i-  moderate  increase  of  rate 

bove  which 
the  r  uniform.     Small  i:  in  Nor- 

t.    Those  above  $1000  pay 

at.,  tli-  1  per  <  ent., 

and  all  I  the  line  of  about  $2500 

a   uniform  \ 

ide  in  accordance  with 
;  •  1  >1  •  -  th<  tyer  h 

■;  /     land  and  Australia  the 

A  th<-  different  pro 

alter  ai  .  but 

!ii<  h 
$5000. 


in. I    r< 
I'T    it  •,  <|    that 

00   iii<  on.* 


1  OL.  W.  H.  OSBORNE,  Ol    GRE1  ffSBORO,  M.  C. 

irne  is  the  newly  appointed  Collector  of  Inter- 
office  gains  additional  importance  from 

t  that  it  will  have  charm-  of  the  collection  <>f  the 
iit-  tax.) 

than  thai  sum.  The  last  United  States  in- 
come-tax law,  passed  as  a  part  of  the  Wilson 
bill  in  tin-  summer  of  [894,  fixed  a  uniform 
2  |)cr  cent.  r;itc  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of 
$4000.  This  is  the  measure  that  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  on  May  20,  1895, 
by  a  vote  of   >   to  4   in   the  Supreme  Court. 

'I  he  tax  on  the  iui  ome  of  corporations,  made 

a  part  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  four  years 

•  a  uniform  rate  ot  1  per  cent .    It  is 

provided   in   the   new   income-tax   bill   that 

corporations   shall   prepay   the   ia\    for   the 

holders       \     respects   matters  ol    this 

kind,   the  details  ol    the  bill   are  intrii 

I  io  do  only  \\ it h  met  h 

if  r|i<  laral ion  and  < oll<  1 1  ion      I  h<  re  are 

1  moiliin  ations  ol  t  he  :•<  neral 

prim  iple   1 1  1  ybod)    m  ho  e   in<  omi    1  ■ 

than  $4000  mu  1  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the 

internal    revenue    1  ommi    ion<  1    upon    the 

and   1  per  1  ent  , 
mi    to  be  taxed, 
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TWO  TORNADO  SCENES  IN  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA.  IN 
The  Great       "1C   ,Tlon^   °^    MaTCh,    101.},    will 

storms  of  be  memorable  in  our  annals  for 
March  the  most  widespread  and  de- 
structive storms  that  have  been  known 
since  the  settlement  of  America.  A  very 
mild  winter  had  come  to  its  end  with 
weather  conditions  tending  towards  the  cy- 
clonic movement  of  unprecedented  masses  of 
moisture-laden  air  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  across  the  Southwestern 
States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This 
movement  was  marked  by  exceedingly  de- 
structive tornadoes  in  the  Southwest,  on 
about  March  21  and  22.  On  the  23rd  of 
March  one  of  these  irresistible  local  eddi 
the  larger  storm  movement  involved  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  great  city  of  Omaha. 
producing  terrible  havoc.  This  Omaha  tor- 
nado was  the  most  destructive  of  a  consider- 
able number  which  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  As  the  vast 
area  of  atmospheric  disturbance  moved  far- 
ther eastward  it  manifested  itself  in  excessive 
rainfall.  Never  have  the  States  of  the  eastern 
Mississippi  Valley  been  visited  with  so  contin- 
uous and  so  terrible  a  downpour.  The  States  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  were  central  in  this  precipi- 
tation, although  the  Hood  conditions  extend- 
ed also  across  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

During  the  four  days  comprising 
UnPH'unfa"ited  Sunday,  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 

Wednesday,  from  March  23  to 
March  26,  the  precipitation  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  according  to  Weather  bureau 
reports,  varied  from  three  inches  to  twelve 

inches,  and  averaged  Over  SUI  inches. 
Thus  there  fell  in  four  consecutive  days  as 
much  rain  as  would  have  been  spread  nor- 
mally through  the  entire  months  of  M.inli 
and  April.  The  ground  wa>  quickly  sal 
urated,   and    the   enormous   masses  of   water 


EACH  OF  WHICH  NUMEROUS  LIVES  WERE  LOST 

tilled  the  river  valleys  far  above  and  beyond 
the  high-water  marks  of  former  years.  We 
have  been  at  pains  to  secure  from  a  compe- 
tent authority  as  good  a  scientific  and  de- 
scriptive summary  of  what  these  great 
floods  meant  as  it  was  possible  to  prepare 
within  so  short  a  time  after  their  occurrence. 
This  article,  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Great 
Floods,"  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the 
Ri  VIEW,  beginning  on  page  565.  The  writer 
of  that  article  also  shows  the  relationship  of 
the  Omaha  disaster  and  the  other  tornadoes 
to  the  great  storm  that  flooded  Indiana  and 
Ohio  and  northern  New  York. 

Da       ed       ^s    tnc>    rt'Pt,r,s   appeared    in    the 

citiesof     Eastern  newspapers,  the  greatest 

thevmieu     ildn„vr    center    was   at     Dayton. 

Ohio,  and  for  a  day  or  two  it  was  feared  that 
the  loss  of  life  at  Dayton.  Hamilton,  and 
Middletown,  in  the  Miami  Valley,  might 
have  reached  thousands.  Fortunately  these 
early  reports  were  not  verified,  although  there 
was  lamentable  loss  of  life,  reaching  into  the 
hundreds,  with  the  unavoidable  sequel  of  a 
much  greater  number  destined  to  lose  their 
lives  later  on,  from  illness  due  to  exposure 
and  the  maladies  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
these  disasters.  Columbus,  Zanesville,  In- 
dianapolis and  many  other  cities  were  seri- 
ously damaged.  Although  fewer  lives  were 
lost  than  was  feared,  it  will  probably  turn  out 
in  the  end  that  the  loss  of  property  will  be 
even  greater  than  had  been  at  first  estimated. 
The  railroads  will  have  a  very  heavy  bill  in 
the  replacing  of  hundreds  of  bridges,  some  of 
them  very  COStly  ones,  and  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  literally  hundreds  of  miles  of  washed- 
out  track-.  Many  thousands  of  mills,  fac- 
tories,  stores,   and    private  dwellings   in   the 

tlooded  towns  were  either  totally  destroyed 

or  greatly  damaged. 
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,  ,  .    The    damage    to    farms    in    the 

Devastated  »    .        ,  .  .1 

Bottom-  flooded  lands  ot  the  rich  river 
bottoms  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
will  also  amount  to  a  very  large  item  in  the 
useregate.  The  ordinary  overflow  of  bot- 
tom-lands in  times  of  spring  freshets  leaves 
a  fertilizing  sediment  and  does  no  harm,  but 
this  year's  flood  was  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture. It  deposited  in  some  places  layers  of 
gravel  and  boulders  several  feet  deep  upon 
fertile  fields,  cut  new  channels  with  vast 
gullies  across  rich  farm  lands,  and  wrought 
havoc  for  some  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  whatsoever.  So  widespread  and  so 
terrible  were  the  disastrous  results  of  this 
series  of  storms  in  the  last  ten  days  of  March 
and  the  opening  days  of  April  that  it  would 
take  many  pages  even  to  present  them  in 
outline.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  floods 
that  were  so  alarming  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Muskingum,  Scioto.  Miami,  White  River,  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  caused  very  high 
water  in  the  lower  stretches  of  that  river; 
and  there  was  danger  at  many  points,  cul- 
minating at  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio  joins  the 
Mississippi  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
just  a  year  ago  that  the  lower  Mississippi 
rienced  floods  of  so  disastrous  a  char- 
acter, due  not  so  much  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
however,  as  to  the  Missouri  and  other  great 
affluents  of  the  Father  of  Water 

_.  It  was  proposed  at  that  time  that 

Problem      the     g<  >\  tin  mental     forces     now 

atawtioit    0j>cratjnj,  at    Panama,   but  soon 

to  be  relieved  by  completion  of  the  canal, 
should  be  transferred  under  the  continued 
direction  of  Colonel  Cioethal-  and  bis  associa- 

of  the  army  •  rs'   <<-rp-.  to  work 


V  Ml  W-iMi 
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upon  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  improving 
Mississippi  navigation  and  protecting  the 
lower  valley  from  floods.  But  the  events  of 
this  year  show  the  need  of  viewing  the  prob- 
lem in  its  larger  unity.  The  ma])  presented 
on  page  520  shows  in  the  shaded  portion, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
up  to  southern  Illinois,  the  rich  alluvial 
land  of  the  delta  formation  that  is  liable  to 
Overflow  at  any  time  when  the  river  is  at 
tlood  in  the  springtime  and  the  levees  break. 
This  shaded  area  includes  20,000,000  acres 
of  rich  land,  the  protection  of  which  is  now 
the  especial  object  of  the  Mississippi  River 
iation,  of  which  Mr.  A.  S.  Cald- 
well of  Memphis  is  chairman,  anil  Mr.  John 
A.  Fox  is  Military  and  active  manager. 
e  gentlemen  represent  a  movement  of 
greal  character,  energy,  and  intelligence. 
They  wish  to  arouse  Congress  and  the  whole 

nation  to  the  need  of  protecting  their  rich 
bottom-lands  from  devastation  by  floods. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  !><•  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  that  the  subject  of  flood  protection 

now    he  ile. ill    w  illi   as  One   I  hat    \  ilally 

not  merely  the  people  of  1  he  lower 

valley,  but   those  of  the  entire   Mi    1    ippi 

drainage  basin,  including  thirty  one  States, 

hole  or  in   1 ». t r  1 ,  and    more   than    hall   oi 

the  produi  ti  the  I  m'ted  Stat< 

I  ill  be  I'M  pared  to  ■>>  t  in   harmon) 

with  the  peoph  "i  1  he  entin  Mi  1  ippi 
Valh 
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Copyiielit  by  'Y.r  Ant 

I  \l     NEAR   IT.  WAYNE,  tNDIANA,  SHOWING  Till. 
FLATNl         i'\    Till.   Kl\  i.K  \  \l.l.l.\  i 

u  ...    „   .  The  beginnings  thai  have  been 

Holding  Buck  •        ■»*■• 

Floods dt     made   m   Minnesota   show   that 
w««rf-iVirte«  head.water  (hims  can  help  J,,  no 

small  degree.  This  system  of  dams  and 
storage  basins  has  been  constructed  to  the 
extent  of  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  proj- 
ect as  originally  laid  out.  Yet  even  the 
existing  dams  impound  enough  water  to 
lessen  perceptibly  the  spring  lloods  in  the 
upper  river  and  to  add  valuably  to  the  supply 
for  water  power  and  navigation  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  The  -Minnesota  dam  system  should 
be  pressed  to  completion.  There  would  re- 
sult —in  greatly  heightened  measure  these 
two  benefits:  the  lessening  of  lloods  in  spring, 
and  the  increase  of  volume  in  summer.  The 
problem  of  impounding  water  in  the  upper 
.Missouri  Valley  will  be  more  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  altitudes  and  topography.  Hut 
doubtless  a  good  deal  can  be  done  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  and  its  larger  tributa- 
ries. The  problem  of  the  Ohio  Valley  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  study,  and  large  sums  are  in 
process  of  expenditure  to  improve  navigation. 
But  probably  a  good  deal  more  can  be  done  to 
retard  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  Alle- 
ghany, Monongahela,  and  some  other  of  the 


streams  which  form  and  iw<\  the  Ohio.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  seem  possible  to  do  very 
much  for  the  level  valleys  of  streams  like  the 
Miami.  Scioto,  White  River,  and  others  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Topographical  conditions 
would  militate  against  large  storage  r< 
voirs.  There  might,  however,  be  certain 
rectifications  of  main  channels  that  would 
greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  floods  at  >uch 
points  as  Columbus,  Zanesville,  Dayton, 
Hamilton,  and  [ndianapolis. 

„        .        It  i-  manifest  that  most  of  the 

Comprehen- 
sive Plans      measures    which    could    serve    to 

protect   the  people  of  the  more 

northern  tributary  valleys  would  in  equal 
measure  serve  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
lower  Mississippi.  1  here  are  no  mean-  by 
which  we  can  change  climatic  conditions, 
or  alter  the  general  fact  that  there  is  always 
a  tremendous  melting  of  accumulated  snow 
and  a  heavy  average  rainfall  in  the  upper 
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Mississippi  Valley  during  the  month- 
February.  March,  and  April.  Vast  areas  of 
dense  forests  would,  of  course,  help  to  keep 
spring  floods  from  moving  in  such  swift, 
torrential  masses.  Great  artificial  basins 
and  reservoirs  might  hold  back  a  portion  of 
the  water  for  safe  discharge  in  the  dry  month-. 
Nothing  can  be  done  that  will  obviate  the 
ssity,  however,  for  a  thorough  treatment 
of  the  Mississippi  River  itself,  particularly 
from  Xew  Orleans  to  St.  Louis.  Senator 
New  lands,  of  Nevada,  who  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  one  of  our  most 
broad-minded  statesmen,  tried  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  to  secure  legislation 
authorizing  a  national  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject  of  water  control. 
drainage,  protection  against  floods,  and  the 
like.  It  i-  impossible  to  believe  that  some 
decisive  steps  will  not  be  taken  by  Congress 
in  the  present  extra  session. 
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If  we  have  anv  faith  in  our  na- 

Future  •> 

of  the       tional  destinv,  we  must  believe 
Great  i/aiiey  that  QUr  Qne  ^mury  of  life  in  the 

Mississippi  Valley  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
long  period  that  lies  before  us.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  during  the  past  half-century, 
has  been  the  most  productive  and  prosperous 
portion  of  the  entire  globe.  Its  resources 
must  be  protected  and  conserved  by  every 
kind  of  intelligent  method  that  science  and 
statesmanship  can  devise.  When  one  con- 
siders the  huge  engineering  projects  of  recent 
years  for  the  protection  and  improvement 
of  agriculture  in  the  narrow  and  relatively 
unimportant  valley  of  the  Xile,  there  is  in- 
centive to  study  the  problems  of  conservation 
for  the  incomparably  greater  and  richer  valley 
of  the  Mississippi-  In  the  face  of  such  needs, 
all  our  citizenship  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
low  public  morality  that  makes  possible  the 
monetary  waste  of  a  "pork  barrel"  omnibus- 
buildings  bill,  or  an  ordinary  log-rolled  river- 
and-harbor  bill.  One  could  be  more  patient 
with  the  new  imposts  that  are  to  be  levied 
in  the  form  of  surtaxes  upon  large  incomes 
if  the  money  thu-  provided  could  all  be  used 
-'»me  valuable  national  work  like  Mis- 
sissippi improvement  and  flood  protection. 
A  moderate  tax  on  beer,  like  the  one  we  abol- 
ished soon  after  the  war  with  Spain,  plus  a 
very  -mall  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  would  suffice 
to  provide  a  fund  that  would,  in  the  cour 


MR.  JOHN  A.  FOX,  OF  MEMPHIS,  XENN.,   MANAGER  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  LEVEE  ASSOCIATION 

a  comparatively  few  years,  solve  the  -Missis- 
sippi problem  and  be  worth  in  the  long  run 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  country. 
Wars  are  an  abomination;  and  the  apostles 
of  peace  are  justified  in  all  their  arguments 
against  militarism.  But  another  argument, 
of  no  small  weight,  is  afforded  by  the  crying 
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need  of  using  a  part  of  the  money  that  now  quality  of  farm  production.  The  second  kind 
goes  to  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  navies  of  statesmanship  applied  to  agriculture  is  that 
for  great  public  works  that  bear  immediately  which  is  concerned  with  markets,  and  en- 
upon  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  so  many  deavors  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  the  cost 
millions  ot  our  people.  of  living  by  bringing  producer  and  consumer 

into  closer  relationships,  to  the  advantage  of 
both.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  under  the  new  Secretary,  Dr. 
Houston,  proposes  henceforth  to  give  greatly 
increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  or- 
ganization of  farmer-  for  the  more  effective 
sale  of  their  products.  Cooperative  credit. 
provided  in  one  way  or  another,  will  enable 
groups  of  farmers  in  any  given  neighborhood 
to  use  capita]  like  business  men,-  that  is  to 
say,  like  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
both  to  help  in  efficient  production  and  also 
in  handling  and  marketing.  The  local  cooper- 
ation of  farmers,  whether  for  purcha- 
supplies,  such  as  machinery  and  fertilizers, 
or  for  marketing  their  products,  is  to  have 
increased  assistance  and  encouragement, 
we  are  informed,  from  the  Government  at 
Washington. 

Wisconsin    Meanwhile,   however,   the  most 
i  her     far-reaching  steps  in  this  kind  ot 

Agriculture        .     .  i    •  .  ,  i   ■    i 

statesmanship  are  those  which 
the  enterprising  State  of  Wisconsin  is  now 
taking.  Then'  are  already  some  hundreds 
of  farmers'  a  operative  societies  in  Wisconsin. 
owning  creameries  and  cheese  factoru 
act  ins;  together  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
or  the  sale  of  products.  The  Hoard  of  Public 
Affairs  was  directed  by  the  legislature  last 
year  to  make  a  study  of  farmer-'  cooperation 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  work  has  been 
carried  out  with  remarkable  thoroughness. 
Our  article  on  farmer-'  cooperation  in  Wis 
consin  in  the  Ri  \n  w  for  last  month  showed 
how  much  has  already  been  done  by  the 
farmers  with  sympathetic  encouragement 
from  officials,  but  without  express  State  action. 
It  i-  now  proposed  to  create  a  new  board. 
called  the  Market  Commission,  which  -hall 
deal  with  the  relation-  of  producer  and  i 
SUmer  and  promote  cooperation. 


tyrlght  by  Harris  &  Ewlng,  Washington,  D 

DR.     Bl  \  I  KI.Y    T.    (.  U.l.OW  \v 

Who  has  been  promoted  from  thi  of  Chief 

11  of  Plant  Industry  to  that  ot'  .\ 
Agriculture,  and  thus   becomes  Secretary   II 
•i  a  Department  that  emploj 
lists) 

,.   For  a  Ions  time  the  so-called  na- 

S'llti'SDlllllSllip        .  .  .... 

and  the       tional  policy  ot  the  I  nilcd  States 

has  been  expressed  in  the  term 
"diversified  industries."  Our  original  and 
principal  industry  was  fanning.  The  pro- 
tectionists held  thai  we  must  be  a  manu- 
Cturing  nation,  and  in  order  to  bring  this 
Condition  into  effect  we  were  willing  to  erect 

a  barrier  of  almost  prohibitive  duties  against 
foreign  goods.  Statesmanship  now  turns 
again  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  farmer, 
but  it  uses  new  method-.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose to  help  the  farmer  by  protective  tariffs, 
but  by  promoting  the  success  of  his  business 
in  two  way-.  The  first  way  i-  that  used 
through  the  Department  <>f  Agriculture,  the 
experiment  station-,  and  the  agricultural  col- 
This  form  of  statesmanship  aims  to 
propagate  scientific  agriculture.  It  incul- 
cates right  uses  of  the  soil,  and  endeavors 
to  improve  in  every  way  the  quantity  and 


T,    „         ,  1  Ion.  It  I      Mc<  rovern,  the 

"*•'.  i  tin  lent  and  statesmanlike  Uover- 

Con"  nor  of  Wisconsin,  has  transmitted 

to  the  legislature  a  very  remarkable  bill, 
accompanied  by  a  lucid  message  of  ex- 
planation and  advocacyi  The  bill  gives  com- 
prehensive functions  to  the  proposed  Market 
Commission.     It  i-  to  encour  perative 

union  and  effort  among  farmers  throughout 
the  entire  State,  and  i-  to  give  them  all  n< 
siry  advice  in  organizing  under  wise  plan.-. 
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The  commission  i-  also  to  supervise  and  en- 
courage markets  in  all  the  town-  and  cities 
of  tf  ith  a  view  to  making  it   easy 

for  consumers  and  producers  to  come  to- 
gether. The  hill  provides  for  a  wholly  new 
kind  of  enforo  >f  anti-trust  laws.     La 

the  firsl  place,  it  defines  a  number  of  spa  ifi< 
thin;,'-,  under  fourteen  head-    which  will  be 

i  ad  place, 

it  fui  ii'  h  anyone 

injured  by  I  r  unfair  In.  tii « 

n  imn  remedy.      I  he  ob- 

c,  direct 

I      tlir     I. 

hole. 

I  li.it  :  # 

i 

rlefinile  atti  de  in  thi    « ountry 

to  rl  ■      ■  "i  rural 


neighborhoods.  If  this  experiment  should 
succeed  in  Wisconsin,  something  like  it  would 
probably  follow  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Mil  higan. 


In  our  March  Dumber  we  made 

Illinois 

ra,    the  some   review   <>i    the  progressive 

Uwt  Dmu,hmk  ferment    thai    seemed    likely    to 

prodiu  e  important  results  through  the  action 

of  legislatures  then  in  session  in  about  forty 

States      Great  catastrophes  like  floods  and 

tornado*  I    naturally   divert    attention 

from  legislative  work.     It    will   be  feasible, 

n< t  anothi  t   month  01    two,   to 

i  i   the  field  and    ee  w  hat   has   been 

mplished.     At  Albanj ,  Governoi  Sulzer 

and  the  legislature  have  been  .it  odds,  atten 

lion  h.i-  been  diverted  dal  and  bribi  i  j 

charges,  and  prospect    of  reall)  valuable  and 

not   hccn  en<  ot 
In     | > 1 1 •    ..I    flood     w hi«  h   almosl    <  n 
\  rl..|.id  i  In   State  <  apital    .>i  <  olumbu    and 
lndi.iii.i|.<.ii  ,  i  in   -i. mi    of  (  mio  and  Indiana 
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will  be  able  to  give  a  fairly  good  account  of 
the  legislative  season.  The  Illinois  legisla- 
ture was  for  a  long  time  preoccupied  with  the 
endeavor  to  break  a  deadlock  in  the  choice 
of  two  United  States  Senators.  This  was 
at  last  accomplished  on  March  26  by  the 
election  of  a  Democrat,  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  to  the  long  term  (succeeding  the  ven- 
erable Senator  Cullom)  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Lawrence  X ' .  Sherman,  to  the  short 
term,  this  vacancy  having  been  caused  by 
the  expulsion  of  Senator  Lorimer.  In  the 
Democratic  primary  elections,  Lewis  had  led 
the  voting,  while  Sherman  had  been  similarly 
successful  in  the  Republican  primaries. 
The  deadlock  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Progressives  held  the  balance  of  power.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  Progressives  might 
have  secured  a  seal  for  their  own  candidate. 
Funk,  by  acting  in  accord  with  either  of  tric- 
ot her  parties.  The  Sherman  men  appar- 
ently grew  nervous  in  the  end,  and  thought 
it  better  to  take  the  short  term  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  their  candidate  excluded 
altogether.  This  long  contest  is  the  more 
entitled  to  notice  because  it  i-  the  last  of  its 
kind  that  will  occur.  On  April  S,  the  legis- 
lature of  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
provides  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 
It  had  already  been  ratified  by  thirty-five 
Mates,  beginning  with  Massachusetts;  and 
Connecticut  completed  the  necessary  three- 
fourths.  For  many  reasons  this  seventeenth 
amendment  will  promote  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  both  nation  and  State. 

a  view  of    Sometimes     one    L'cts    a     clearer 
Illinois       notion  of  the  real  state  of  public 

Problems         a   • •  ■  i .  1 

affairs  m  a  given  commonwealth 
from  the  candid  pages  of  a  private  letter 
than  from  more  public  sources  of  information. 
A  letter  from  a  close  observer  in  Illinois, 
written  early  in  April  to  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  contains  the  following  paragraphs 
that   seem  to  throw  a  dear  and  trustworthy 

light  upon  the  situation  at  Springfield: 

Tin-  real  basis  of  1  In-  political  St  niggle  in  Illinois, 

.mil  the  causes  of  the  numerous  factions,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  differences  ol  vie*  on  the  regulation 
ol  public  utilities  and  the  liquor  question.     Those 
two  things  underlie  everything  else.     A  certain 
section  ol  the  Republican  party  and  a  certain  sec- 
tion ol   the    Democratic    party,  particularly    the 
i  Sullivan  Democrats,  desire  to  stave  oil  all 
lation   looking    to    the    regulation   of    public 
utilities.     Another  section  <>i  the  Republicans,  the 
ressives,  and  the  Dunne  wing  ol  the  Demo- 
crats, want  i"  see  some  public  utilities  legislation 
luii  an-  not  agreed  a-  to  the  kind.      I*he  Governor 
seems  to  be  vacillating  between  commission 


lation  and  home  ride.  The  city  of  Chicago  will 
try  to  def eat  any  legislation  which  does  not  give  it 
full  control  of  its  own  public  utilitit  very- 

body  knows  that  to  put  the  control  of  the  public 
utilities  of  Chicago  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and 
council  i-.  virtually  to  leave  conditions  a>  they  are. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  opponents  of  pub- 
lic utilities  regulation  have  deliberately  prolonged 

-  natorial  deadlock  to  make  it  the  basis  of  un- 
derstandings concerning  public  utilities  matters. 
Moreover,  they  are  anxious  to  stave  otT  all  legisla- 
tion on  tin  matter  for  another  biennium  until  they 
have  gotten  control  of  certain  utilities  and  public 
resources  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  my 
judgment  there  will  be  no  public  utilities  legisla- 
tion of  importance  in  Illinois  at  this  session  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  reasons  indicated. 

There  are  several  bills  on  public  utilities  now  in. 
One  is  virtually  a  copy  of  the  New  York  law,  an- 
other expresses  the  view-  of  the  Chicago  contin- 
gent. The  report  of  tin  Dailey  commission  will 
probably  be  submitted  in  a  few  days,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  administration  itself  will  father  one  if  not 
two  bills  on  the  subject.  These  bills  invoke  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  the  probable  plan  i-  t<>  in, ike 

it  appear  to  the  public  that  agreements  cannot  be 
reached  on  the  principles  involved. 

The  Democratic  administration  is  facing  the 
probable  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  State  t.i\ 
rate  because  of  the  probable  increase  of  expendi- 
tures. This  i-  a  difficult  situation  for  a  Governor 
who  made  his  campaign  on  the  basis  ol  tht 
travagance  ol  his  predecessor,  and  is  causing  no 
little  anxiety  in  State  administration  circles. 

In   a    few    quarters   there    i-   a    -in>ng   desil 
break   into   the   Ci\il   Service   regime  ami    pi 

large  number  of  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration party.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Governor  Dunne  will  stand  against  this, 
.md  uphold  the  principles  of  Civil  Servi< 

„.  ..  An  election  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
<wd  woman   gan  on  April  7  had  many  features 

Suffr"oe  of  interest  both  in  tlie  matters 
under  consideration  and  in  the  result-. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted 

which  give  to  the  voters  the  practical  de- 
vices known  as  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  the  recall.  The  city  of  Detroit  obtained 
the  power  to  construct  and  own  street  rail- 
ways, and  the  people  of  that  city  are  deter- 
mined to  have  a  municipal  system  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  A.  woman  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  defeated. 
Throughout  the  entire  State  a  hitler  contest 
going  on  under  the  county  option  law. 
between  forces  led  on  one  side  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  on  the  other  by  the  liquor 
interests  I  1  drys"  won  in  some  counties, 
and  the  "wets'"  in  others.      Hut  the   "wets' 

everywhere     fought     the     woman-suffi 

amendment,  and  the  most  reliable  gOUTO 
information  convince  us  that  woman  suffrage 

would  have  won  in  Michigan  hut  for  tht 
ceedingly  aggressive  fight  against  it  waged  by 
the  brewing  and  distilling  interests,  with  every 

local  saloon  as  au  active  agency  in  the  attack. 
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To  some  extent,  doubtless,  the  criminal 
recklessness  of  the  suffragettes  in  England 
has  hurt  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  a  factor  in  the  Michi- 
gan election.  But  it  would  not  have  been 
decisive  or  even  important.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Progressives  as  a  party  showed  no 
such  strength  in  Michigan  as  last  fall;  but 
Republicanism  there,  as  elsewhere,  has  seen  a 
new  light,  and  knows  that  it  has  no  future 
except  through  the  adoption  of  progressive 
ideas  and  an  invoking  of  the  progressive 
spirit. 

_         .       The    future    of    parties    in    the 

Progressives    T.    .       ,  .       l.  .   . 

as  Party  and  Lnited  States  has  been  a  subject 
in/iuence  Qt  mucn  anxjous  discussion  among 
politicians  in  recent  weeks.  The  Progressive 
party  may  not  score  heavily  at  the  polls  in 
current  municipal  or  State  contests,  but  it 
is  the  most  definitely  influential  political 
organization  that  we  have  as  respects  pro- 
grams and  ideals.  The  time-servers  will 
probably  not  care  to  stay  with  the  new  part}-, 
and  this  will  be  to  its  great  advantage.  The 
promise  of  a  large  future  for  it  lies  in  its 
keeping  itself  wholly  public-spirited  and  free 
from  any  undue  desire  to  hold  offices.  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  has  been  making  a  few  strong 
and  important  speeches,  and  wherever  Pro- 
re  found  in  the  Legislatures 
they  are  at  the  very  heart  and  center  of  the 
best  work.  At  Washington  there  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  members  of  the  new  party  in  the 
lower  house.  They  have  held  an  open  caucus 
and  made  Mr.  Victor  Murdock  their  leader. 
Mr.  Underwood  and  the  Demot  rat-  are  re< 
nizing  the  new  party  and  giving  them  their 
share  of  the  committee  assignments.  Mr. 
.rdock  of  the   strong  and   useful 

men  in  public  life,  and  the  I  ive  group 

will  not  fail  to  render  good  public  service 

.  •  \\  'on. 

/animation  of  the  - 
•artment  the  most  important 
place  under  becretary   Bryan 
Prof.  John  I;        •  •    M 

•r,  in  accordai 
lioned   in   tli< 

iip 
to  Hon.  John  I     Osboi 

II'. n. 
ith    the  Depart- 

:>t    in    the  lit 

i 

Mr      I  >,<!:•        I  i.  Id 


Copyright  \  -y  H  -  ton,  D.  C. 

HON.  VH  TOR   KUKD0CK,  OF   KANSAS 
(Leader  of  the  Progressives  in  the  House  of  Representatives) 

nition  of  the  Chinese  republic,  and  has  so 
notified  all  of  the  powers.  Our  Government 
has  also  informed  the  American  banking 
syndicate  which  had  been  formed  to  take 
part  in  a  proposed  foreign  loan  to  the  Chinese 
Government  thai  such  a  participation  would 
not  be  required  by  any  demands  of  American 
public  policy.  The  bankers  had  never  cared 
to  underwrite  Chinese  bonds  in  this  country, 
but  had  been  acting  upon  the  urgent  requesl 
of  the  Taft  administration.  They  are  quite 
content    to   accept    the   view   of    President 

Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan,  and  allow  China  to 
borrow    money   when  and  where  she  pit 

I        not  permitted  under  the  Japanese  law 

for  alien-  to  own  land  in  Japan.       The  people 

I    ilifomia  desire  to  ena<  t  a  law  against  the 

alien  hip  of  land   in  their  Slate.       I  lii  I 

would  seem  quite  simple  and  r<  asonable  upon 

But  niiii  li  di  |  ■  i the  pi' 

character  of  the  California  bill,  and  it    bear- 
dire*  lion         (  )ni    In  it  v   with 

I  upon  Jap. on  i     ojournei 

to  lea  c  pro]  n 

for    '  oiiiiik  r«  ial    and    dome   Ik     puipo  <  \ 

good  deal  oi  propert)   i    i rolled  in  ( !ali- 
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HON.    \l.\l.\     VUGUSTUS    IDEE,  SECOND    ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY    OF   STAT1 
(Mr.  Adee  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  St.: 
partment  f'.r  nearly  forty-thn  ind  has  been  i  i 

the  Assistanl  thirl  y-on 

fornia  indirectly  through  European  owner- 
ship of  mining  stocks  and  other  securities. 
California  must  join  our  government  at 
Washington  in  living  up  to  treaty  obligations. 
As  to  the  genera]  view  that  California  lands 
ought  to  be  owned  by  actual  citizens  of  the 
State  in  so  far  a-  possible,  it  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable and  well  grounded. 

.  .  ..        President    Wilson   has  not    been 
m  extreme  haste  to  send  abroad 

Ambaaaador,  ;(    Qew    m.,     o|-    ambassadors    ;iml 

ministers.  The  English  post  was  already 
vacanl  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Reid. 
President  Wilson  offered  it.  in  turn,  to  the 
Hon.  Richard  Olncy  of  Boston  and  Dr. 
Eliot,  former  president  o\  Harvard,  both  of 
whom  declined  it.  He  then  selected  Mr. 
Walter  II.  Page,  who  accepted,  and  will  soon 
have  filtered  upon  his  duties  at  London.  Mr. 
Page,  after  leaving  college,  became  a  news- 
paper writer,  firsl  in  the  South  and  then  in 
New  York.  Several  years  later  he  became 
editor  of  the  Forum,  and  afterwards  ^\  the 


Atlantic  Monthly,  where  he  remained  for 
perhaps  five  years.  During  the  past  twelve 
years  he  has  been  editor  of  the  World's  Work. 
Mr.  Page  has  given  constant  attention  to  all 
our  current  problems  of  educational  and  so- 
cial proves-;  and  his  experience  in  editing 
magazines  of  the  highest  character  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ha-  afforded  him  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leader-  in  current  liter- 
ature and  in  public  affairs  throughout  the 
world.  He  i-  a  good  speaker,  has  always  held 
his  convictions  with  courage,  and  his  strong 
and  sincere  personality  will  he  sure  to  win 
confidence  and  appreciation  from  our  English 
friends  who  never  fail  to  recognize  a  really 
w<  rth-while  American  type.  A  vast  dial 
has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  about  what 
it  costs  to  be  a  foreign  ambassador,  and  the 
meagerness  of  the  salaries.  This  magazine 
for  many  years  has  insisted  that  without 
further  delay  we  ought  to  provide  a  suitable 
home  for  our  diplomatic  representative  in 
every  important  capital  of  the  world.  With 
residence  and  offices  duly  furnished,  and  pro- 
vided with  heat,  light,  and  certain  fixed 
services,  the  American  ambassador  at  London 
could  get  along  quite  well  on  a  salary  not 
much    in    e  if    the   S17.5CX5    now    paid. 

But  it  is  wholly  wrong  to  compel  new  ambas- 
sador-   and    minister-    to    spend    week-    or 


HON.  JOHN    1     OSBORNE,  OP   \\\<>\ii\i. 
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months  in  house-hunting.  Our  national  dig- 
nity requires  that  American  embassies  and 
legations  should  have  a  fixed  location  in 
foreign  capitals. 


Other 
Reported 
Selections 


The  ambassadorship  to  France 
had  been  offered  by  President 
Wilson  to  Mr.  McCombs.  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  campaign  committee, 
who  decided  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give 
up  his  law  practice  and  reside  abroad.  It 
was  reported  last  month,  upon  what  seemed 
to  be  good  authority,  that  a  former  mayor 
of  Pittsburgh,  Hon.  George  \Y.  Guthrie, 
would  enter  the  diplomatic  service  and  per- 
haps go  to  China.  It  was  further  alleged  that 
the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Willard,  of  Virginia, 
would  be  our  ambassador  at  Rome.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Penfield  is  associated 
with  the  Japanese  embassy.  These  are  all 
gentlemen  of  admirable  qualifications  and 
ample  private  means.  Mr.  Willard  has  been 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  and  has 
traveled  extensively;  Mr.  Penfield  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  consul-general  in  Egypt 
and  as  the  author  of  important  books  upon 
that  country.  In  July,  ion,  Mr.  Penfield 
contributed  an  illuminating  article  to  this 
REVIEW,  on  Germany's  power  and  expansion. 


Some 
Academic 
Question! 


Our  representatives  abroad  will 
not  be  involved  at  present  in  any 
serious  or  difficult  negotiation-. 
The  question  of  Panama  Canal  toll-  raised  by 
England  will  be  dealt  with  at  Washington 
rather  than  in  London.     It  i-  more  academic 


MK.  WALTER   H.  PAGE,  THE    NEW    AMBASSADOR 
GREAT   BRITAIN 

than  practical.  There  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  settle  il  summarily  by  repealing  that 
part  of  our  Panama  Act  which  gives  free  lolls 
to  our  coastwise  vessels..  The  matter  has 
more-  bearings,  however,  than  most  people 
Who  disCUSS  it  are  aware-  of.  Even  it-  his- 
torical aspects  have  not  been  presented  with 
entire  accuracy.  There  are  several  different 
theories  in  tlii-  country  a-  to  the  future  of 
the-  canal.  Speaking  generally,  those  who 
believe  the  English  contention  to  In-  correct 
would  prefer  to  turn  the  canal  over  to  Inter 
national  <  < >r i i r< >l  and  have  the  United  St. it' 
withdraw  from  it-  present  [wsition  of  au- 
thority. There  are  other-  who  believe  that 
the  republic  of  Panama,  together  with  the 
,!  to  In-  delivered  over  to  the 
republic  I  olombia.     Sin<  '>a\ e    in 

point  an  ine  timable  boon 

upon  Colombia  by  constructing  a  canal  thai 
-he  t.i  (  onne<  t    In  i    two 

ight  now  to  In-  fori un. ite  enough 
to  find  ire  oursi     i    of  hei 

I  ulatinn     and  good  will. 
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win  Huerta    ^°    (,mr'a'     recognition     of    the  subject   of   violent   animosity   and    has   been 

Be        Huerta  administration  in  Mexico  bitterly  criticised.    The  political  program  has 

Recognized  ^.^j  |)ecn  extended  from  the  been  beset  with  even  thornier  problems.  Al- 
United  States  up  to  the  middle  of  last  month,  though  Irish  Home  Rule  has  been  approved 
although  Great  Britain  and  Spain  have  by  the  Commons  and  the  government  still 
recognized  a  "provisional  administration."  has  enough  votes  to  pass  it  over  the  veto 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  not,  as  lat  i  the  Lords,  the  lack  of  popular  interest  in 
April  14,  approved  the  proposed  foreign  loan,  the  measure  and  the  unremitting  covert 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  operations  warfare  of  the  Unionists  and  the  UUtermcn 
in  suppressing  disorder,  such  failure,  it  is  against  it  has  apparently  postponed  its  real- 
believed,  being  due  to  lack  of  recognition  by  ization  indefinitely.  A  good  deal  of  acrimoni- 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  was  gen-  ous  comment  has  been  appearing  in  the  press 
erally  admitted  in  Mexico  and  Europe  that  recently  on  the  facts  brought  out  by  the 
the  "soldier  provisional  president  "  and  his  Marconi  investigation  committee  in  London, 
cabinet  had  taken  hold  of  Mexican  affairs  Several  months  ago  Sir  Godfrey  [saacs,  the 
with  a  strong,  and  in  the  main  just  hand,  managing  director  of  the  English  Marconi 
and  had  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  informed  his 
putting  down  the  more  or  less  desultory  brother.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs.  Attorney-General 
opposition  to  their  authority  which  had  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  contract  was  about 
broken  out  in  several  of  the  states.  The  to  be  made  between  the  British  government 
apparent  readiness  with  which  the  masses  and  the  wireless  company  creating  a  govern- 
of  the  Mexican  population  have  submitted  ment  monopoly,  and  suggested  investment  in 
to  the  new  order  indicates  that  the  republic  the  American  Marconi  Company.  Sir  Rufus 
is  as  yet  influenced  more  by  the  old  spirit  gave  the  information  to  Chancellor  Lioyd- 
of  force  than  by  peaceful  motives  working  George,  assuring  him  that  the  American 
within  the  scope  of  the  law.  Company  had  no  connection  with  the  British 

Government's  contract,  but  that  general  im- 

Huertn       The  Mexicans  enthusiast ically  ac-  provcment     in     "Marconis"    was     certain. 

Tries  to  steer  ccpted   the    Madero   platform    in  While  it  is  true  that  the  American  Mar. 
a  Middle  course  ])rcfCR.1UT     t()     l]u.     system     of  Company  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  Eng- 
Porfirio   Diaz.      At  the   time,    this    platform  lish   Marconi    Company,   the    English   Corn- 
may  not  have  been  well  adapted  to  the  masses  pany  has  a   large   holding  in   the  shares 
of  people.     It  may  be  that  public  opinion  in  the  American, 
general  did  not  support  Madero.      The  men 

now  in  control,  whatever  may  be  said  about  „.  .  (grs  Then  charges  were  openly  made 
their  methods,  are  believed  to  be  intelligent  and  '  in  the  French  journal  the  Matin 
and  capable,  probably  more  able  than  their  that  the  Chancellor  and  the  At 
immcdiate  predecessors,  and  many  of  them  torney-General  were  using  their  high  offices 
more  competent  than  the  government  officials  for  personal  gain  and  a  parliamentary  investi- 
of  the  last  years  of  Diaz.  Huerta  maintains  gation  was  instituted.  Both  the  Chancellor 
that  he  will  steer  a  middle  course,  with  "not  so  and  the  Attorney-General  were  cross-exam- 
much  repression  as  in  the  old  days  and  much  ined.  Although  no  legal  or  moral  culpability 
less  democracy  than  was  attempted  recently.'"  was  proven,  there  was  a  good  deal  ol  popular 
Last  month  it  was  reported  that  he  would  resentment  at  what  the  chairman  of  the  corn- 
resign,  and  that  Pedro  Lascurain  would  be  mittee  called  their  "failure  to  exercise  that 
appointed  by  the  congress  provisional  presi-  punctilious  care  which  is  necessary  in  all 
dent  pending  a  popular  election.  Recognition  matters  involving  ministerial  action."  At 
of  tin-  new  regime  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  same. time  Sir  Stuart  Samuel,  brother  of 
by  the  United  Static  Government  will  un-  the  Postmaster-General,  the  latter  also  being 
doubtedly  be  withheld  until  such  time  as  involved  in  the  Marconi  scandal,  by  a  de- 
there  i^  a  constitutionally  elected  president  cision  of  the  Privy  Council,  has  been  publicly 
of  the  Mexican  republic  debarred    from    his    seat    in    the    House    of 

Commons    for    improper    "commercial    rela- 

I 'he  embarrassments  of  the  Lib-  lions    with    the    Indian    government."       The 

■ -/>  eral  government  in  England  are  firm  of  Samuel.  Montagu  &  Co.  have  had 

"''    apparently  on  the  increase.     The  large  dealings  in  Indian  loans,  and  it  has  been 

land  reform  program  of  the  government  has  unkindly  intimated  by  an  enemy  of  the  pre— 

encountered  persistent   and  powerful  oppo-  enl  government   that  the  family  of  Samuels 

sition.      flu-  social   program   has  been   the  "have  wriggled  their  way  on  to  the  front 
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Bench  in  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the 
bargain  which  an  old  money-lender  struck 
with  the  politicians  whom  he  financed." 
This  investigation  is  regarded  in  England,  if 
we  may  gauge  public  opinion  from  the  news- 
paper attitude,  as  showing  not  only  that  the 
honor  and  intelligence  of  the  members  of  the 
present  government  are  at  stake,  but  of  "the 
British  Government  itself/'  Of  course,  much 
political  capital  is  being  made  out  of  all  this 
by  the  opposition  to  the  Asquith  ministry. 

T.    ,lu.       ,  The    chief   concern   of   the   Lib- 
rae    Woman  s 

Reign  of  eral  government,  however,  at 
the  present  time,  is  beyond  any 
doubt  the  woman's  reign  of  terror,  precipi- 
tated by  the  militant  suffragettes,  led  by  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pankhurst.  Immediately  after  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  ruled 
that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  govern- 
ment suffrage  bill  granting  the  franchise  to 
women  would  make  the  bill  technically  ille- 
gal (as  we  noted  last  month),  the  militants 

Slimed  their  attacks  on  property  with  in- 
creased vigor.  Railroad  stations  were  burned, 
art  galleries  invaded  and  their  contents  de- 
stroyed, several  passenger  trains  blown  up  by 
dynamite,  and  the  window  smashing  cam- 
paign continued  with  unabated  vigor.  Oueen 
Mary  i-  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  and  last 
month,  it  was  reported,  two  of  her  maids  of 
honor,  pel  if  the  realm,  who  arc  suffra- 

requested  to  resign.  Several 
of  the  better  known  militants  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  jail.  On  April  }  Mrs.  I'ank- 
hur  fined  to  three  years  at  bard 

labor  in  Holloway  jail.  She  was  convicted 
of  ••  inciting  the  destruction  of  Chancellor 
IJoyd  '  ountryhousi        Mrs. Pank- 

hur  r  at  her  trial,  del'end- 

ith  ability      \  few  days  after 
I  health  had  become 

nt  permitted 

|>an»l<\  She  is  -till  t<  <  hni<  ally 
a  i-  and  \-  at  liberty  only  under  II 

plan  and 
hal- 


ted. 
/ 

Mi(  hi  ■ 

I  ebruary 
I   immured   in 
Hollo  liun- 

ini  Ind- 

i 
I 
th«      ' 
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1.1  \m.k  I\  prison  GABB 

nation   againsl    her,   however,   having  been 

proven,  no  offi<  ial  steps  could  be  taken  in  her 

behalf.    On  April  8  she  was  released  from 

jail  and  paroled  in  the  custody  of  her  mother. 

Home  Secretary  M<  Kenna  has  been  severely 

condemned  in  some  quarters  for  the  "inepti- 

and  in  it  in  iency  "  of  his  dealings  with  the 

-nfii  I  le  has  been  urged  to  regard  the 

womi  hysterical  fanatics  not  properly 

lubjeel  to  tin  ordinary  pnw  edun  -  ol  law,  but 

curable  only  by  depotl  ition  from  the  coun 

\    ]h  i  i.d  bill  dealing  v. it h  the  mili 

■ I  reading  in  i  he  Hou  e 

-iniii-H  \   •■  ..  (  )nc   o|    it      i  lii.l 

[ci  ..i  total  <  ollap  e 
and  to  :  them  on  tin  ii   recovery,  n 

i  In-  pi  often  a     it   maj   be 

found  ii-  to  i  oiiipi  l  t  In  in  to    crve  out 

tin  it  full 
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a  "Honda  "  The  supreme  question  in  Britain's  reform  bill  passed  l>y  the  Chamber  last  year, 
From  warship  foreign  politics  is  the  question  of  under  the  premiership  of  M.  Poincare\  The 
Buiidwo  armament,  with  particular  refer-  chief  provisions  of  this  measure,  which  was 
wice,  ui  course,  to  warship  building.  On  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last 
March  26,  Win-ton  Churchill,  Firsl  Lord  of  July,  is  proportional  representation  on  the 
the  Admiralty,  in  submitting  to  the  House  of  scrulin  de  lisle,  or  election-at-large  method. 
Commons  the  navaJ  estimates  for  the  fiscal  The  departments  are  considered  as  electoral 
year,  made  a  novel  and  interesting  proposal,  areas,  each  department  sending  one  deputy 
h  was  no  less  than  the  suggestion  by  Great  to  the  Chamber  for  every  70,000  inhabitants 
Britain  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  an  agree-  of  French  nationality,  and  one  additional  for 
menl  to  -top  all  war-hip  building  for  a  year,  any  remaining  fraction  above  20,000.  This 
[n  this  way,  said  Mr.  Churchill, "  the  peoples  method  of  proportional  representation  is 
of  the  world  would  obtain  almost  in-tantan-  thought  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
eous  mitigation  of  the  thralldom  in  which  Socialist-Radicals  led  by  former  Premier 
they  have  been  involved  by  the  evil  and  in-  Clemenceau,  known  in  France  as  "the 
sensate  folly  of  the  present  acute  rivalry  in  wrecker  of  cabinet-."  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
armament-,"  and  "perchance  learn  some  re-  due  to  his  influence  that  the  Briand  mini-try 
straint  and  wisdom  in  the  mean  while.' '  "We  fell.  On  March  21,  Jean  Barthou,  a  states- 
address  this  proposal,"  concluded  the  First  man  of  long  governmental  experience,  was 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  "to  all  natiovs  chosen,  with  a  cabinet  from  various  republican 
and  to  no  nation  with  more  profound  sincerity  groups.  Premier  Barthou  is  in  favor  of  in- 
than  to  our  great  neighbor  over  the  North  Sea."  crease    of    armaments,    including    tin-    new 

measures  now  pending  in   the  Chamber  of 

fir, (nms     Meanwhile,  the  British  press  i-  Deputies  for  a   larger  army  and  a  supple- 

Progress  in   full  of  urgent  appeals  for  a  larger  mentary  budget   of  s  100.000,000  asked  for 

British    army,    and    leaders    of  by  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

public  opinion,  including  writer-  like  George 

Bernard  Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells,  are  arguing  „       „...,    .     There   has  been   a   great   deal   of 

.       .                                     .                                     .    .  Mow    Militarism                .    .                                                j 

for  conscription.  A  sensation  was  caused  in  injures  opposition  to  the  proposed  army 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  19  by  a  increase  and  a  number  of  dem- 
statement  made  by  Colonel  Seeley,  Secretary  onstrations  inspired  by  Socialists  and  Radi- 
ol" War,  to  the  effect  that  at  present  the  Brit-  cals.oncof  these  numbering  more  than  100.000 
ish  army  possesses  the  best  aeroplane  service  people,  have  marked  the  campaign  in  Paris 
in  the  world.  The  British  aeroplane,  said  against  the  growing  militarism.  Some  of  the 
Colonel  Seeley,  is  a  machine  that  can  go  finest  minds  of  France  have  joined  in  this 
quickly  or  slowly  according  to  need.  "The  campaign.  Anatole  France,  the  veteran  of 
mechanical  problem  of  repelling  attacks  on  French  letters,  has  proclaimed  boldly  that 
air  craft,  moreover,  has  been  solved  by  experi-  the  new  law  will  bring  "an  end  of  French 
ments  carried  out  by  the  royal  army  service."  culture."  M.  France  says: 
British  military  glory  in  the  pasl  was  recalled  This  addition  of  a  year  to  the  coiiscription  cornea 
by  tin'  death  on  March  25  oi  Field-Marshal  on  us  just  when  Fiance  i-  moving  forward  with  .1 
Viscount  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseley,  al  the  age  of  ne*  energy,  1,olh  '"  scienceand  industry.  It  will 
eighty.    Lord  Wolseley  had  Ion-  been  fondly  ,H'  a  F™5  'uT  '°  •iU  T, •hl^.,,'r  '"'r    M,,',l,:u' 

-.     .                       .r       1                               ,•    •    "  especially    will  be  inpired.  lot    me  medicine  ol   the 

regarded  as  one  ol   the  three  greatesl   living  arrny  is  rot  the  medicine  of  the  civil  state.     French 

British  soldiers,  sharing  thai  honor  with  Lord  acienct    requires  the  time  of  it-  young  students, 

Kitchener  and  Lord  Robert-.     Wolseley  was  and  thai  will  be  gravel)  curtailed.     The  demand 

the  son  of  a  soldier  and  a  colonel  at  thirty  for  m",,ur  1Vm:,,,k  >v-,r  lrom  ■"  Y°un*  ?,Fa     ' 

,,                 ,               •         1        .,                    ,,  nun.  iinpo-ed  without   ,un    exemption-,  will  draw 

years,    lie  won  honor  in  the  Burmese  War.  off  ,,„.  ,„.M  ,-,,„„  l.V(tv  ,„.,,,  ((l  lif(.     ,,  ,.„nu..  .„  a 

in    thi'    Crimea,    in    the    Indian    Mutiny,  in  moment  of  great  industrial  development.     It  will 

China    and    in    Africa.      He   was   the   leading  check  thai  development.     It  come- at  a  moment 

spirit  in  the  Chinese  Gordon  relief  expedition.  "'  ;'xiM,1.-;,,,n  mour  •",'/  ^pecialli  m  -o>ipt..re, 

1                                                                ■  and  it  will  be  a  heavj  l>low  in  that,     Sculptun 

not  practised  on  the  battlefield. 

ne  B„rthou    '  'u>  Briand  ministry  in  France, 

MMttry  m  which  began  its  olTicial  life  with  sir  The  strike  iii  a  million  Belgian 
the  president  \  of  M.  Raymond  sTfl"rage'i<n  workmen  was  ordered  for  April 
Poincare",  on  February  t8,  came  to  an  end  on  ,,n'  14,  a-  a  protest  against  the  re- 
March  c8,  when  M.  Briand  was  defeated  on  fusal  oi  the  government  to  introduce  a  fran- 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Senate.      The  -ub-  chisc  bill  embodying  equal  manhood  suffrage. 

je.  t  under  discussion  had  been  the  electoral  At  present  Belgium  has  proportional  reprc- 
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sentation.  Each  male  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  after  one  year's  residence  in  his  commune, 
has  one  vote.  The  Belgian  law.  however, 
goes  further  and  gives  additional  votes  for 
other  qualifications.  A  married  man  with 
children  has  a  second  vote.  The  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  property  and  a  university 
degree,  or  employment  in  the  government, 
entitles  him  to  a  third  vote.  The  Socialists, 
who  are  very  highly  organized  in  Belgium, 
wish  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  plural 
voting,  and  demand  that  even'  Belgian 
citizen  over  twenty-one,  male  or  female,  be 
given  one  vote,  and  one  only.  The  present 
government,  which  is  dominated  by  the 
Clericals  under  the  premiership  of  Baron  de 
Broqueville,  refuses  to  change  the  system, 
and  an  attempt  to  have  the  King  proclaim 
universal  suffrage  has  failed.  The  strike 
was  planned  with  great  skill.  Both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  strike  leaders  made  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  order. 
The  Belgian  workman  is  comparatively  well 
paid  and  contented,  and  the  strike  was  not  a 
labor  demonstration,  but  a  political  weapon 
being  used  for  a  political  puqjose. 

ne  German   ^he  complete  government   bills 
chancellor  M  for   the   increase   in   armaments 

World  Po  i      .1 

and    the   taxation    necessary   to 
make   t:  ib!e   were   submitted   to   the 

German  Reichstag  on  April  -.  Last  month 
in  these  pa;.r'  iimmary  of  the  gen- 

eral provisions  of  these  bills.     They  would 
add  175.000  to  the  German  army  before  the 
end  of  nexl         r,  provide  for  the  in< 
the   fan  Spandau    I 


• 


by  $60,000,000  in  gold  (aggregating  $00,- 
000,000  of  war  treasure)  and  make  a  total 
appropriation  for  immediate  realization  of 
something  like  S26o,ooo,ooo.  In  his  speech 
introducing  the  measure  to  a  crowded  house, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  made  impressive  references  to  the 
danger  spots  in  the  international  situation 
and  asserted  that  the  strength  of  the  German 
army  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  German  nation.  Political  conditions  in 
Europe,  said  the  Chancellor,  have  been  radi- 
cally changed  by  the  Balkan  war  which  "has 
substituted  for  passive  European  Turkey 
other  states  of  feverish  political  activity." 
While  these  were  factors  of  progress,  "should 
the  great  European  conflagration  between 
Germanism  and  Pan-Slavism  come,  this 
change  would  alter  the  balance  in  Germany's 
disfavor."  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  re- 
ferred to  England,  Russia  and  France  as 
"•pacific  factors."  Although  he  had  "very 
little  faith"  in  the  practicability  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
for  "a  year's  naval'  holiday,"  Germany  "is 
willing  to  consider  concrete  proposals  from 
the  British  Government."  The  good  inten- 
tions of  the  British,  Russian  and  French  gov- 
ernments, he  concluded,  are  ''beyond  ques- 
tion," but  Germany  "must  reckon  with  the 
great  force  of  modern  public  opinion,  which 
in  the  form  of  French  warlike  patriotism  and 
ian  Pan-Slavism  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  world  against  the  wishes  of  the  great 
masses  of  both  peoples." 

Fi  htin  '  'K'  °PP°sition  to  tile  army  bill 
the  Armu  a-  led  by  tlie  Socialists  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
parties,  i-  strong  and  makes  it  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  long  li.L'ht  in  the  Reichstag 
over  it.  The  Nader--  of  all  the  non-govern- 
ment parties  admit  the  necessity  for  increase 
in  the  army,  but  insist  thai  the  tax  measures 

are  unjustly  drawn.     Already,  before  the  bill 

advanced  beyond  the  firsl  stages  <>i  ii- 
course  toward  becoming  a  law,  the  financial 
I hik  1 1  has  l"  "'in  I.,  be  fell  in  German)  and  in 
the  money  markets  "i  tin  world.  On  April 
1 ,  w hen  t lie  -et  1  lenient  for  t  he  fii  t  quaii ■ 
the  <  ■■  1  man  banks 

d  their  do  ■  "i   the  w a  te 

■  >i  human  f<  1  <  apital  and  1  he  di>  ei  ion 

of  million     "i    m<  n   from   being  produ<  live 

unprodui  tive  •  on  un 
the  London  A  aiion,  itself  one  of  the  troi 
Op|  "i  it i<  rea  ed  .11  mama 

1  and  ra  U-  n  dm  1  i>>n 

in  tli«   prcxlurtion  •>!  wealth  foi  ih<   indu  trial  n.i- 
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GREATER  "BALKANIA"  AND  "SHRUNKEN  TURKEY" 

I  r       map  shows   Bulgaria,  Servia,   Montenegro  and    Greece  as  tin-  new  map,  baaed  on  the 
them.     It  als.i  indicates  the  extenl  to  which  Turkey  in  Europe  has  shnink.  and  the  new  auton 


ti<>n->  of  tin-  world.  The  mighty  stream  <>i  fresh 
capital,  flowing  from  the  saving  classes  in  Western 
Europe,  t<>  develop  the  rich  potential  resources  of 
the  backward  portions  of  the  earth,  and  to  expand 
and  improve  the  fabric  of  domestic  trade,  will  dry 
up  in  ii-  channels  or  trickle  in  unsatisfying  quan- 
tities. Capital,  already  dear,  and  becoming 
dearer,  will  become  prohibitive  in  price.  Tlii> 
will  have  two  injurious  effects.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  will  check  the  profitable  expansion  "t  sound 
businesses.  On  the  other,  it  will  imperil  the  sol- 
vency of  businesses  whose  credit  is  less  firm,  and 
bring  about  .1  dangerous  amount  of  wreckage! 
Nor  is  that  all.  The  enhanced  search}  >>i  fresh 
capital  for  productive  uses  evidentlj  worsens  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  !<>t  of  the  « 
earners. 

.     When,  on  March  26,  after  a  siege 

Adrianople  ,  . 

Taktn  by  the  01    more    than    QVe    months,    the 
Bulgarian,     victorious    Bulgars    and    Servians 

entered  the  Turkish  stronghold  of  Adrianople, 
there  could  be  no  doubl  thai  the  i\u\  of  the 
Balkan  war  was  at  hand.  So  long  as  the 
Turk-  held  this  fortified  posl  they  had  a  basis 
for  refusing  peace.  With  Adrianople  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  even  though  Scutari  still 
resisted  the  Montenegrins,  the  Turkish  cause 
was  definitely  lost.  Adrianople  was  more 
important  to  the  Turks  than  any  other  city 
pi  Constantinople.  The)  have  always 
rded  it  as  the  first  point  in  their  defensh  e 
strati  gj      The  Bulgars  in\ ested  the  <>ld  town 


of  Hadrian  during  the  first  days  of  the  war. 
early  in  October  last.  Tor  more  than  five 
months  they  "bottled  up"  the  garrison  of 
50,000  men  under  command  of  the  gallant 
Turkish  leader  Shuka  Pasha,  who  vowed 
that  he  would  blow  up  the  town  rather  than 
surrender.  The  capture  was  finally  effected 
b\  a  three  days'  assault,  during  which  the 
Bulgars  sustained  very  heavy  losses.  Shukri 
Pasha  set  fire  to  the  largest  buildings,  in- 
cluding  the  mosques,  blew  up  the  barracks 
and  powder  magazines,  and  then  formally 
surrendered  to  General  Savov.  To  it-  gi 
credit,  the  first  act  of  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Adrianople, 
was  to  appropriate  the  sum  oi  s.'o.ooo  to 
relieve  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  starv- 
ing population  of  the  city  regardless  of  i 
or  nationality. 

.    Willi    Adrianople  and    lanina    in 

Montenegro  s      ,         ,  ,  .    '  ...  ,       . 

■  in0  for  the  hand-  01  the  allies,  and  the 
greal  powers  and  the  victors  in 
accord  over  the  main  features  of  the  terms 
of  peace, there  remained  only  Scutari.  It  was 
Montenegro  which  began  the  allied  march 
againsl  Turkey,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  ol 
her  armies  was  the  investment  of  the  fortified 
town  perched  on  the  rocky  heights  of  north- 
ern Albania.    The  Montenegrins  have  pr< 
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the  siege  of  Scutari  for  more  than  six  months. 
King  Nicholas  has  regarded  its  capture  as 
necessary  for  the  further  independence  of  his 
country,  and  more  than  once  has  frankly 
stated  that  failure  to  take  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  his  dynasty.  The  Montenegrins  have 
sacrificed  much  in  the  war.  The  little  king- 
dom is  somewhat  less  than  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  has  a  population 
about  as  great  as  that  of  Jersey  City.  From 
its  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  it  has 
sent  40,000  fighting  men  to  the  front.  From 
a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  these,  it  is  estimated, 
have  been  killed  or  disabled.  The  Monte- 
negrins have  insisted  that  they  must  have 
Scutari,  and,  on  April  2,  when  the  outpost 
fort  of  Tarabosch  was  taken  after  a  gallant 
attack,  it  was  rumored  that  the  town  had 
actually  fallen.  The  Turks,  however,  man- 
aged to  renew  their  defense. 

Austria  would  regard  the  posses- 
uttfmatu'm    sion  of   Scutari  by   the   Monte- 
negrins as  a  menace  to  her  inter- 
ests in  the   Balkans.     She  insists  that  the 
town  should   be  in   the  future  autonomous 
Albania.     And  Albania.  Furopean  statesmen 
believe,  as  were  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is 
already  earmarked  for  Austrian  absorption. 
On  March  24.  the  government  at  Vienna 
a  note  demanding  the  immediate  cessation 
of  the  bombardment  of  Scutari.    From  official 
utterances  in  the    Russian    Duma   and    the 
rian  Rekhsrath,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rnment  -  rsburg  and  Vienna 

have  come  to  an  agreement  over  what 


Mm>'  ■ 


tions  of  former  Turkish  possessions  shall  be 
assigned  to  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
A  Russian  note,  made  public  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  on  April  9,  set  forth  the  Russian  atti- 
tude toward  the  Balkan  states,  making  it 
appear  that  the  Czar's  government  is  in 
accord  with  the  other  powers.  Montenegro 
having  refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
Europe  (made  known  in  a  joint  note  sent 
on  March  28),  a  combined  squadron  of  British, 
German,  Austrian,  French  and  Italian  war- 
ships began  a  blockade  of  the  Montenegrin 
coast,  some  twenty-five  miles  in  extent,  on 
April  5.  Meanwhile,  a  Servian  force  of  con- 
siderable size  had  reinforced  the  Montene- 
grins in  their  attack  on  Scutari. 

U/»o  .  Of  course,  in  the  end  Montenegro 

Will  Servia  and  '  .  .  ^ 

Montenegro  will  have  to  yield.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  King  Nicholas  has 
told  the  representatives  of  the  powers  at 
Cettinje  that  he  will  abdicate  if  Europe  ap- 
plies force.  In  such  an  event  Servia  would 
probably  annex  Montenegro.  Both  peoples 
are  of  the  same  race  and  speak  almost  the 
same  language.  Such  a  consolidation  would 
give  Servia  her  '•Window  on  the  Adriatic," 
which  Austria  has  so  strenuously  opposed 
heretofore,  would  put  an  end  to  the  rivalries 
and  jealousies  between  the  two  Stall's,  and 
further  rather  than  retard  Balkan  Slav  ex- 
pansion. Such  expansion  is  what  Austria 
particularly  fears,  but,  if  in  consequeno 
Au>tria's  opposition  to  Montenegro  at  Scu- 
tari, the  two  Serb  nations  are  amalgamated,  it 
will  be  Viennese  diplomacy  that  has  defeated 
it -cli".  Meanwhile,  the  Turks  have  agreed 
to  the  genera]  terms  of  peace  as  proposed  by 
the  powers.  These  would  practically  expel 
the  Turk  not  only  from  continental  Europe, 
but  also  take  away  from  him  tin-  islands  of  t  he 
'I  he  quest  ion  of  indemnity, 
upon  which  Bulgaria  >till  insists,  has  not  yet 
been  settled. 

The    statement    of    sir    Edward 
'  h  hm  ign  be<  retary, 

'  ""  in  the  House  -1  (  ommons,  on 
April  7,  that  it'  t he  :■><  .it  1 « <■•<  r  had  no!  <  ome 
to  a  dennit  nenl  regarding  an  auton- 

omous Albanian  state,  the  whole  continent 
would  h  r  during  the  earl)  da>  1 

of  Man  h.    iva     an  offi<  ial  admi    ion  ol   1  lu- 
ll I-. mi  1]  11  .in    ii ii.it ion, 
whi<  h  h  L  Octobci  v.  In  n  the 

in  allii  '  ndrd   upon    I 

l  '      ;land  for  1  h<    gn  at 

!  to  tin   n. i\ .il  demon  trat ion 
on    the    Monti  in  I'rin    <  011   I    begun    on     \|>i  il 
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Photograph  by  the   kti        in  Press  York 

CONSTANTINE.  THE  NEW  KING  OF  GREECE.  SURROUNDED  BY  HIS  FAMILY 

(In  t!u-  rear,  :it  the  left,  Prince  Paul,  Prince  Alexander,  Prince  George  —now  Crown  Prince     and  Princess  Helene.     Front. 

Queen  Sophia,  King  Constantine  and  Princ< 


5,  by  the  united  warships  of  England, 
Austria,  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  as 
"necessary  to  uphold  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  powers  regarding  the  future  autono- 
mous Albania."  The  Foreign  Secretary 
pointed  oul  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
future  state  as  agreed  upon  left  a  "large 
tract  of  territory  for  division  between  Mon- 
tenegro and  Servia."  He  characterized  the 
continued  siege  of  Scutari  by  the  Montene- 
grins as  "having  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon 
the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
allies  nor  upon  a  war  of  liberation."  hut 
stigmatized  it  a--  "part  of  a  war  of  con- 
quest "  and  concluded: 

rhere  i-  no  reason  why  the  same  sympathy 
fell  ti>r  Montenegro  and  other  countries  contend- 
er Hi' ii  libertj  and  national  existence  should 
urn  be  extended  to  the  Albanian  population  of 
S<  -it.it i  .oul  the  distrii  t  who  arc  mainly  Catholics 
and  Moslems  and  who  art-  contending  tor  their 
land,  their  religion,  and  their  lives. 


()n  March  21  (Good  Friday), 
Prince  Constantine  was  crowned 
King  ^<\  the  Hellenes,  succeeding 
his  father,  ( ieorge  I.  who  was  assassinated  by 
.1   half  insane   fanatic  on    March    18.     The 


mtlnt, 

King 


new  monarch  requested  the  entire  ministry, 
with  Premier  Ycnc/.elos  at  it-  head,  to  re- 
main in  office.  King  George  was  shot 
while  walking  in  the  streets  of  Salonica  and 
died  half  an  hour  later.  No  motive  was 
assigned  for  the  act.  It  had  been  -aid 
more  than  once  that  the  late  ruler, 
in  one  of  tin-  most  difficult  positions 
ever  held  by  an  imported  monarch,  showed 
much  tact,  breadth  and  ability.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  much  beloved  King  Christian  XII 
of  Denmark,  often  called  the  father-in-law 
of  Europe,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  1 1 

Queen  Alexandra  oi  England.  He  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old  and  was  elected  King  by  the 
National  Assembly  at  Athens  in  1863.    While 

he  did  his  best  to  become  a  good  Hellene,  he 
always  remained  a  Dane  to  his  people  whom 
he  did  not  thoroughly  understand,  and  who 

could   not    forget   his  northern  origin.      After 

living  through  fifty  years  oi  a  troubled  reign, 
and  seeing  his  adopted  country  humiliated 
in  the  disastrous  war  of  1896-97,  with  Turkey, 

<iiied  the  irony  of  fate  indeed  that  he 
should  die  by  the  hand  of  an  a— a— in  in  the 
hour  of  Greece's  triumph  over  her  ancient 
enemy.     George  I  was  one  of  the  moving 
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spirits  in  the  formation  of  the  Balkan  League 
and  the  campaign  against  the  Turk.  The 
new  monarch  is  forty-five  years  of  age.  Al- 
though a  soldier  by  profession,  and  leader  of 
his  country's  armies  in  the  present  war  with 
Turkey,  he  is  by  choice  a  man  of  peace  and 
domesticity.  His  wife,  the  new  Queen  Sophia, 
is  a  sister  of  the  German  Kaiser.  They  have 
five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 


The 


The  extent  to  which  the  nerves 
Nerwusnesa  of   Europe   have    been   on   edge 

ever  since  the  Balkan  War  began 
was  shown  by  several  incidents  and  happenings 
of  the  first  days  of  last  month.  Statements 
in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  and  the  Russian 
Duma,  perhaps  inadvertently  made,  showed 
that  in  neither  country  has  the  promised 
demobilization  taken  place.  Anti-Russian 
demonstrations  in  Vienna  and  anti-Austrian 
riots  in  St.  Petersburg  have  further  embittered 
the  relations  of  the  countries  of  Austrian 
Emperor  and  Russian  Czar.  Speaking  of  a 
street  riot  in  St.  Petersburg  on  April  6.  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  at  the  Russian  capital.  obser\ 

Popular  feeling  in  this  capital  is  in  deadly  oppo- 
sition to  any  friendship  or  conciliation  toward 
Austria  and  to  a  policy  which  alone  ran  ward  off  a 
European  war.  .  .  .  Europe  is  now  witnessing  the 
irmi-h  which  will  usher  in  a  tremendous 
conflict  between  the  S  rmanic  r 

We  have  already  explained  the  increase  in  the 
French  and  German  military  establishments 
and  noted  the  radical  i  "e  having 

on  the  whole  life  of  the  countries  involvi 

r*  a  .        In  f-h(-  parliaments  of  the  -mailer 
Baboon      count  hose   neutrality    Eu- 

L  I  I  .     1      • 

rope    \\  I.      ium, 

i       :nark,  then-  are  measures 

A    the    military 
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THK    BALKAN    STATESMAN,    UK.    DANEV,    PRESIDENT   OF 
THE   BULGARIAN   CHAMBER   OF   DEPUTIES 

(Dr.  Danev,  to  whose  keen  statesmanship  is  due  very  largely 
the  formation  of  the  Balkan  League,  now  warns  the  allies 
of  the  danger  of  disagreement  just  when  complete  victory  is 
in  their  gr  i 

wire  detained  and  their  ship  released  only 
after  the  payment  of  duty  lor  bringing  a 
foreign  aircraft  into  France  and  after  .1 
thorough  examination  by  the  French  officers. 
The  Kaiser,  it  i-.  reported,  will  insist  upon  the 
court-martial  of  the  officers  of  the  //. 

.    .    ,       One  of   the  direc  t    results  of   the 
of  Balkan  war.  which  was  not  in  the 

least  expected  when  the  war  be- 
gan, is  the  regeneration  of  the  Pan-Slavist 
movement.  Having  allied  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Turks,  the 
Balkan  peoples  have  gained  not  onl)  terri- 
torial extension,  not  only  material  benefits 
ill  follow  in  the  more  or  le  5  near 
future,  but  they  have  also  gained  the  knowl- 
oi  1  lii  ir  solidarity  as  51a  \  .  w  hi<  h  may 

upon  the  desf  ini<  3 
an  <  ountries  than  their  terri- 
m.     This   feelin  olidarity 

of  thi 

hi   in   1  OUntl  i<      uliii  li 
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1   open   revolt 
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who  refused  to  join  their  regiments  when 
these  wire  being  mobilized  and  sent  to  the 

Servian  border.  In  Russia,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Slav  nations,  great 
demonstrations  have  been  held  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Kiev,  and  other  cities,  as  a  protest 
against  Austria's  attitude  toward  the  Balkan 
Slavs.  "Slav  banquets"  were  arranged,  and 
even  the  Czar  himself  sent  telegraphic  mes- 
sages  to  the  participants  expressing  his  grati- 
fication at  "their  common  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  fatherland."  But  the  banquets 
and  demonstrations  became  too  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  Austria,  and  the  govern- 
ment felt  compelled,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
to  prohibit  any  public  manifestations  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Russian  diplomacy  is  being 
severely  criticized  by  the  Slavophile  organs  of 
the  empire  for  its  mild  and  peaceful  methods 
in  dealing  with  Austria.  Even  the  radical 
press,  which  cannot  be  accused  of  Pan- 
Slavist  tendencies,  is  in  open  sympathy  with 
the  Balkan  Slavs  and  is  discussing  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  alliance  between  Russia  and 
the  Balkan  League. 

T.    c.  .    The  first  session  of  the  first  Parlia- 

Thr    First  .  _,  , 

Chinese      ment  oi  China,  the  world  s  young- 
Parllament    ^      rq)ub,jCi     was     ()]R,,H.(,      on 

April  8,  at  Peking.  Five  hundred  represen- 
tatives out  of  596,  and  177  senators  out  of 
274,  "all  of  them  earnest  looking  men  of 
mature  years  and  nearly  all  dressed  in  Eu- 
ropean fashion,"  gathered  in  the  Parliament 
Building,  and  as  a  salute  of  101  guns  was 
fired,  copies  of  the  message  of  Provisional 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai  were  distributed  to 
the  members  expressing  the  hope  that  ■"the 
Republic  of  China  will  last  for  10,000  years." 
This  constitutional  assembly  then  proceeded 


\s    1,1   ki  (  OCNIZING   I  iiin  \ 

I  I  may 


to  elect  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  be  President   oi 

the  Chinese  Republic  for  the  full  term  of 
four  years.  The  most  pressing  problem  be- 
fore the  new  government  is  the  question  "\ 
finance.  The  so-called  Six  Power  Syndicate 
loan  is  still  in  abeyance.  There  will  be  no 
participation  in  this  loan  by  American 
bankers,  at  least  not  with  government  sup- 
port. President  Wilson  officially  decided 
this  when,  on  March  18,  hi  gave  out  at  the 
White  I  louse  a  statement  declining  to  request 
the  New  York  bankers  interested  to  1 
tinue  their  participation  in  the  Sfo  Power 
loan  negotiation-. 

_.   „     .      .   The     decision     to     follow     this 

The  New  Amen- 

aw  Altitude     course,  which   has  been   charac- 

To,„rd  China     ^^^      ^      ^^     ^.^^     ^     a 

"repudiation  of  the  Taft-Knox  dollar  diplo- 
macy policy,"  was  fully  explained  in  the 
President's  statement  which  covered  the  fol- 
lowing point-: 

(1)  A  declaration  of  the  Government's  pur| 

to  withdraw   from  cooperation  with  the  the  other 

great  powers  in  >i i-kinv;  to  have  China  consent  to 
specific  condition-  for  the  disbursement  and  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  of  $125,000,000.  2  \n  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
loan  wa-  sought  and  refusal  to  assume  responsi- 
bility of  participation,  which  might  involve  inter- 
ference in  the  political  affairs  of  China. 
declaration  thai  this  d  responsibility  i-  ob- 

noxious to  fundamental  American  principles 
An  expression  of  willingness  to  help  develop  Chi- 
nese resources.     (5)     An  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  establishment  of  republican  principles  in 

China.      (6     A    declaration    of    intention    to    urge 

legislation  that  will  enable  .American  bankers  and 
business  men  to  overcome  present  restrictions, 
mainly  on  account  of  laws  affecting  National 
banks, which  hamper  them  in  competing  for  Chi- 
trade  with  bankers  and  business  men  of  other 
( lovernments. 

Tin-  next  -tep  in  the  policy  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration wa-  to  be  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  new  Republic,  which  would  take  the 
form  of  the  credentials  issued  to  the  new 
Minister  to  Peking,  whose  name  was  to  he 
announced  after  the  formal  election  of  a 
[dent.  The  offer,  by  President  Wilson, 
of  the  Chinese  post  to  John  R.  Molt,  probably 
the  best  known  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  of  the 
world,  and  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  that  organization, 
(although  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Mott 
would  not  accept)  has  been  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  the  President  wishes  to  obtain  a 
religious  worker  for  Chinese  Minister,  with 
the  intention  <^i  making  the  Chinese  Republic 

realize  that  the  onl)  purposes  ^i  the  United 

State-  in  its  Chinese  relations  are  benevolent, 
and  based  on  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  ASSISTING  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BASEBALL  SEASON 

RECORD    OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

From   March   16   to  April   / /.    K/13) 
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March    i<>.     The  first    measure   passed   by   the 
Alaska  legislaj  ure  1  onfers  1  he  suffrage  upon  women. 
March  25.     The  Massachusetts  House  fails  to 
.1  woman-suffrage  amendment . 

March  26.  I  he  deadlock  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture U  broken,  and  James  Hamilton  Lewis  (Dem.) 
and  Lawrence  V.  Sherman  Rep.  1  an  ele<  i<-<l  to  1  lie 
United  States  &  nate,  ili<  lattei  foi  the  shorl  term. 

March  31.     Governor  SulzeY  ol  New  York  signs 
1  In  Full  (  rem  bill,  increasing  the  numbei  ol  brake- 
men  upon  long  1  rain 
April  1 .      I  li>    Ni  ■.   |c  1  x  ■■   I  11H  1  ill  is  ,ip- 

I  in    1 1  m.. 
1  1I1.    Hon  ■    r<   olution  ratifying 
mend  mi  nl  for  th<  populai  1  li  1  lion  ol   1  nitcd 
1 1  \\     Kiel 
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i  .tfltt  by  the 

WOMEN  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UNION  MARCHING  THROUGH  THE  STREETS  OF  WASHINGTON  TO 
THE  CAPITOL,  ON  APRIL  7.  TO  PRESENT  SUFFRAGE  PETITIONS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


provisions    for    the    initiative,    referendum,    and 
recall  and  for  municipal  ownership. 

April  8. — Bot  h  branches  of  i  he  Connecticut  legis- 
lature approve  the  amendment  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  United  States  Senators,  and 
the  measure  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
.  .  .  The  Democratic  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reject  the  plan  of  an  open  caucus. 

April  9. — President  Wilson  \  i-it  s  t  he  capitol  and 
discusses  the  tariff  lull  with  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

April  11. — The  Republican  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  lir-t  time  hold 
an  open  caucus.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  House  adopts 
the  Senate  bill  for  the  pavment  of  pensions  to  de- 
pendent mothers  with  children. 

April  12. —  Presidenl  Wilson  nominates  Prof. 
John  Bassett  Moore  as  counselor  to  the  State 
I  )epart  ment. 

April  14. — The  Michigan  Senate  passes  a  meas- 
ure granting  pension-,  to  mot  Iters  with  dependent 

children. 

POLITICS    \M>  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

Manh  18.  -King  '  »eoi  ge  of  ( Greece  is  assassina- 
ted, while  walking  in  the  street  at  Salonica, 
demented  anarchist.  .  .  .  Premier  Briand 
and  hi-  cabinet  resign  following  a  defeat  in  the 
I  n  nch  Chamber  of  I  deputies. 

March  21.  Constantine  I,  eldest  -on  of  the  late 
King  George,  takes  the  oath  as  King  of  Greece.  .  .  . 
I  ouis  Barthou  forms  a  new  ministry  in  France,  re- 
taining live  members  <>f  the  Briand  cabinet.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand  becomes  President  of 
I  Ion. una-  upon  the  death  of  Manuel  Bonilla. 

March  24.  Nicaragua  places  its  currency  sys- 
tem upon  a  cold  basis. 

March  26.  Win-ton  Churchill,  introducing  the 
British  naval  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
proposes  an  agreement  wherebj  all  nations  would 
suspend  nasal  construction  during  the  yeai   tot  1 

March  28.  The  detail-  of  the  <  lerman  <  lovern- 
ment's  plan-  foi   increased  military   preparations, 


amounting  to  $321,000,000  and  including  %yt 

000  for  an  air  fleet,  are  made  public. 

April    1. — The   Duke   of    Montpensier    i-    pro- 
claimed King  of  Albania  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  that   proposed  nation,  which  was  formerb 
a  vilayet  of  Turkey. 

April  3. — Mrs.  F.mmeline  Pankhurst,  the  Eng- 
lish  suffragette  leader,  i-  sentenced  to  three 
imprisonment  for  inciting  the  placing  of  a  bomb 
in  the  country  home  of  Chancellor  LToyd-G 

April  7. — The  Imperial  Chancellor  submits  the 
German  Government's  defense  and  taxation  bills 
to  the  Reicha 

April  8. — The  lir-t  parliament  of  the  Chinese 
republic  convenes  at  Pelrin. 

April    I?. — Mrs.   Pankhurst,  the   British   -ufTra- 
gette  leader,  i-  released  from  jail  after  refu-i 
eat   for  nine  <\.\\  -. 

April  13. — King  Alfonso  narrowly  escapi 

sination  by  an  Anarchist,  who  tires  three  -hot-  at 

him   while  riding   through   the  streets  of    Madrid. 

.  .  .  The  San  Domingo  Congress  elects  Jose  Borda 
Valdez  a-  Provisional  President.  .  .  .  The  federal 

troops  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Naco  surrender  to 

United  Nates  troops  across  the  border  after  d< 

b\  a  -tati'  force  in  an  engagement  lasting  five  <\-\^  -. 
April  14. — 200,000  Belgian  work  tike 

a-  a  demonstration  for  manhood  -u 

1\  I  I   RM  VI  ION  \l       KM    \  I  IONS 

March  18.  President  Wilson  issues  a  statement 
withdrawing  the  approval  of  the  United  States 

Government  of  the  participation  by  American 
bankers  in  the  proposed  -i\-power  loan  to  China. 

March  to.  The  group  of  American  banker- with- 
draw- from  the  negotiations  for  the  pro]  I 
Chinese  loan. 

Mn.  1,    •  •      111.-  European   powers  present  to 

Bulgaria  their  proposals  for  peace  in  the  war  of  the 

.n  nation-  against  Turkey;   they  include  the 

relinquishing  bv  Turkey  of  most  of  it-  territory  in 

Europe   including    Adrianopie  and  the  island  <>t 

■e. 
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THE  LATE  LORD  WOLSELEY 

March  26. — The  Turkish  fortress  of  Adrianople, 
a  five-months'  siege,  is  captured  by  the  Bul- 
la troops  under  General  Savov. 
March  28. — The  European  powers  demand  that 
Montenegro  raise  the  siege  of  Scutari,  and  that  .ill 
i  in  and    Montenegrin    troop-   be  withdrawn 
from  the  distrii  ts  proposed  to  Ix.-  incorporated  into 
Albania  as  a  nation. 

March  31. — Walter  II.  I  ;iamed  as  Ameri- 

can ambassador  to  England. 

April  1. — The  Turki-h  Government  accepts  the 
terms  of  -d  by  the  powers. .  .  .  Mon- 

ire  the  .  iraboM  h  for- 

ri. 

-il  4. —  I  r  informally 

.  tiiist 
<  alifornia    legislature 
hip  of  land  : 
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are  signed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  rapid-transit  officials. 

March  21. — A  severe  windstorm,  starting  in  the 
Gulf  States  and  sweeping  northward  and  eastward 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  causes  the  death  of  more  than 
100  persons  and  the  destruction  of  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  and  crops. 

March  22. — The  wireless  telegraph  station  on 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris,  receives  a  complete  mes- 
sage from  the  station  at  Arlington,  Md. 

March  23. — A  cyclonic  storm  ravages  the  Middle 
West;    in  Omaha  and  vicinity  a  tornado  destroys 

thousands  of  homes  and  kills  150  persons \ 

spherical  balloon,  piloted  by  Rumpelmeyer,  sail- 
ing from  Paris  to  Kharkov,  Russia,  establishes  a 
new  distance  record  of  1500  miles  in  forty-one 
hours. 

March  25-26. — After  several  days'  continuous 
and  heavy  rainfall,  the  rivers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
rise  to  unprecedented  levels  and  inundate  large 
areas  of  land,  causing  the  loss  of  more  than  600 
lives,  the  destruction  of  5000  homes,  and  enormous 
damage  to  property;  in  Dayton,  Columbus,  Ham- 
ilton, Zanesville,  Middletown,  and  Chillicothe, 
in  Ohio,  and  in  Indianapolis  and  Peru,  Indiana,  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  is  particularly 
heavy  (sec  page  505). 

March  26. — President  Wilson  and  the  Governors 
of  main'  States  appeal  for  contributions  for  the 
rescue  and  relief  of  flood  sufferers  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. 

March  28. — The  Ohio  River  readies  flood  stages 
at  many  points;  great  damage  i>  caused  by  floods 
at  Rochester,  Albany,  Troy,  and  at  other  places 
in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  of  New  York 
State. 

April  1. — Ex-President  Taft  takes  up  his  duties 
.  -  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Vale. 

April  3. — The  Vaterland,  the  largest  passenger 
el  in  the  world,  i>  launched  .it   Hamburg. 

April  6. — Street-car  service  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

i-  crippled  by  a  strike  ol   two-thirds  ol    the   men. 

.  .  .  The  waters  of  the  Ohio  begin  to  fall  and  relieve 
the  dangerous  situation  at  Cairo  and  Evansville. 

April  H. — Two  regiments  of  militia  and  a  troop  of 
cavalry  are  ordered  out  in  Hull. do  following  a  day 
of  rioting  in  the  -1  reet -car  strike.  .  .  .  Lieut.  K<  \. 
<  handler,  a  United  States  Amu  aviator,  is  killed 
in  the  fall  of  a  hydroplane  near  Fori  Rosecrans, 
Cal.  .  .  .  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  challenge  onci  more 
for  1  lie  America's  <  up. 

April  11. — The  Buffalo  Btreet-car  strike  is 
brought  to  an  end  bj  the  mediation  ol  the  Mayor. 

April  14.— Funeral  for  the  late  J.  Pier- 

pool  M01  I1eld.1t  Mew  York  City,  and  the 

body  is  buried  al  I  In  1  ford,  <  !onn, 
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Man  h  16.  I  oui  Maui  >■  e  Bouti  1  dc  Monvi  I. 
the  Inn'  h  painti  1  and  illu 

Mat.  Il     17.        I  I  Of    I  I 

1      ,1      \ni  ii.  is,  thi     1  ulptoi 
and  ■  Dr.  Pi  in<  1     \     Morrow,  ol 

■ 

•    ,   I. II  UK  1  !        I 

Mini  tei  "I  " 

Id,  a  veteran  of  thi 
1  fighter,  73    .  . 
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TllK   LATE    JUDGE    ADDISON     BROWN,  OP   NEW  YORK 

(Judge  Brown  was  .1  recognized  authority  on  admiralty  law 
and  was  equally  eminent  as  a  scientist.  His  observations  on 
the  corona  in  the  solar  eclipse  of  1878  were  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  he  was  one  of  the  authors  '>f 
Britt'on  and   Brown's  "Illustrated  Flora  '>f  tin-  I 

Canada."  The  New  York  World  said  of  Judge  Brown: 
"The  study  of  science  was  something  more  than  a  fad  to  the 
many-sided  jurist  who  mastered  it  as  thoroughly  as  he  did 
the  law.") 

John  M.  Bacon,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil,  Indian,  and 
Spanish  Wars,  68. 

March  20. — Mgr.  Denis  O'Callaghan,  a  promi- 
nent Boston  1  lergj  man,  71 . 

March  21. — Manuel  Bonilla,  President  of  Hon- 
duras, 70.  .  .  .  Frederick  William  Devoe,  ol   New 
■  ork,  the  paint  ami  varnish  manufacturer,  84. 

March  22.     Frank  S.  Black,  former  Governor  of 

New  York  and  a  noted  lawyer,  <»>. 

March  23.  Samuel  Judson  Roberts,  a  promi- 
nent Kentucky  editor  and  Republican  leader.  55. 
.  .  .  Brynild  Anundsen,  of  Iowa,  a  noted  Nor- 
wegian editor,  <><>.  .  .  .  ("apt.  A.  II.  Bogardus,  for- 
merly 1  hampion  wing  -hot  of  the  world,  7.1. 

March  -')■  Lad)  Dorothy  Nevill,  noted  for  her 
published   reminiscences,   86.  .  .  .  Dr.   Joseph    N. 

Hallo,  k,    editor    and    publisher    of    the    Christian 

Work  and  Evangelist,  70. 

March  25.  Field-Marshal  VTscounl  Wolseley, 
the  it.. ted  British  >oldier.  70.  .  .  .  William  J. 
Northen,  formerlj  Governor  ol  Georgia,  77.  •  ■  • 
Mi-.  May  C.  Brooke,  last  woman  survivor  ol  the 
cast  which  played  before  I  incoln  the  night  he  was 
assassinated, 

March  26      Brig  Gen.  Alexander  James  Perry, 


U.S.A.,  retired,  84.  .  .  .  Dr.  A.  T.  Bristow,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  physician,  62. 

March  27.  Mar.  A.  Blumenberg,  editor  of  the 
Musical  Courier,  <>2. 

March  28.— James  McCrea,  former  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  64.  .  .  .  Henry  Bischoff, 
justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  60. 

March  29.     Prince  Henry  XI Y  of   Reuss, 
.  .  .  Dr.  George  McClellan,  a  well-known  Philadel- 
phia  physician  and  educator,  64.  .  .  .  Carl  C.uido 
Friedrich  Kit  liter,  a  noted  violinist,  81. 

March  30.— Rear-Adm.  John  W.  Moore,  U.S.N., 
retired,  formerly  chief  engine)  r,  Bl. 

March  31.— John  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  finan- 
cier and  art  collector.  75  555)-  •  •  •  Brig.- 
Gen.  Thomas  M.  Joni  a  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  8l.  .  .  .  Sidney  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 60.  .  .  .  Count  inottii  prefect  of 
the  Italian  royal  palace. 

April  2. — William  11.  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  a 
will-known  engineer  and  shipbuilder, 

April  3. — Viscount  Llandaff,  formerly  Home 
Secretary  in  Great  Britain,  87. . . .  Eberhard 
Nestle,  headmaster  at  the  Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary    at    Maulbronn,    Wurttemberg,    62. 

April  4. —  Dr.  Edward  Dowden,  professor  of 
English  literature  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  70. 
.  .  .  Charles  F.  Warwick,  formerly  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, 61 . 

April  5.— Robert  Wadsworth  Prentiss,  prof. 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Rutgers  College, 
56.  .  .  .  George    Cantacuzene,    president    ol    the 
Rumanian  Senate  and  former  Premier. 

April  6. — Prof.  Adolf  Slaby,  a  C.erman  authority 
on  wireless  telegraphy. 

April  7- — Jean  Ernest  Con>tans,  formerly  Pre- 
mier of  France,   7<). 

April  9. — Addison  Brown,  of  New  York,  for- 
merly United  States  District  Judge,  an  authority 
on  admiralty  law.  and  a  noted  botanist,  B3. 

April  12. — John  Brook-  Henderson,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  and  author 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

April  14.  Carl  Hagenbeck,  the  noted  animal 
collector  of  German) ,  <><>. 


11  M  K  \1   01    ions   I'll  Kl'ONT  ktORGAN,— THE  1  \skl  T 
II    WIN.,     till      1.111KAKV    FOB    Till     I  111  KCIi 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON 
CURRENT  TOPICS 


THE  LESSON 

th<-  Tril-  ■ 


DRESIDEN1    WILSON,  personally  read- 
*     in#    hi  ongress    in    the 

House  of  Representatives,  was  an  event  that 
the  >uld  not,  of  course 

trite   aptly  •    -Dii    by   the 
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WILLIAM    TELL    SHOOTS    AT    THE    APPLE 

"Take  steady  aim  and  don't  touch  the  boy." 
From  the  .1  merican  i  Baltimore) 


THE    XI.  :  AIL 


.E-.T    WlLS 


•  Kue) : 


'.nl    !  VNY  CHANCE  OP  LETTING  HIM  VEN1 
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"TO   THE   RESCUE" 

From  the  I'ltblu  Ledger  (Phil 

'  I  MIK  great  disasters  in  the  Middle  West  the  people  of  the  devastated  regions,  ami  the 

-*•     caused  by  tornado  and   floods  brought  ready  relief  extended  from  all   part-   of   the 

out    many  sympathetic  expressions  from  the  country. 

cartoonists  of  the  country.     They  depicted         Mr.   Morgan's  death  also  provoked  many 

the  various  phases  of  these  calamities, — the  tributes  to  the  genius  and  achievements  ai 

titanic   force   of    the   elements    and    man's  the  man  who  had  so  long  dominated  American 

helplessness  before  them,  the  hardships  of  finance. 


IHMlCDICUP&m 

but  in  \ 


mi     DIGGING   li  IS   Hi  '.i  \ 

the  /'ui/  N.  Y.) 


\  TRIBUT1    TO  THE   LATI  MR.  J.   P.  M()K(.\N 
l  th.'  I'mI 
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LOOSEN    LP,    UNCLE 
'-.  Sam  should  supply  houses  for  his  ambassadors) 
Prom  the  Tribune  (Los  Angeles) 


FACE  TO  FACE 

i  Japan,  not  pleased  with  a  proposed  land  law  of  California, 

threatens  to  withdraw  from  participation  in  San 

Francisco's  exposition  of  1015) 

From  the  Daily  Picayune  (New  Orleans) 


1 1 1 1 1 1    I 
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THEAMERII   \\   FISHERMAN  WHEN  THE  FORK  GETS  R]   \IJ\ 

"There's  good  fishing  in  tx, ml  .      '  x<  '  <  lamining  the  Mexican  roasts  "  I  1 

making  his  right  -  bird  win 

Prom  Sucesoi  (Valparaiso) 

Both  of  the  above  cartoons  -how    Uncle  orite  theme  with   the  cartoonist.-  of  t: 
Sam  in  the  act  of  grabbing  South  American   country 
territory.     This    idea    seems    to    be    firmly 
fixed  in  Latin-American  minds  and  is  a  lav- 


I  III      II    \(   I     P  U  \l 


Ki  BETWEEN  <  II  Wi  I  II  ORS 

BISMAKI  K  d.  I  did  IV 


JOHN   PIERPONT   MORGAN 

BY   SERENO   S.   PRATT 


JOHN  PIERPOXT  MORGAN  was  one 
of  the  commanding  personalities  of  his 
times.  He  exercised,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  a  power  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
unofficial  person  in  the  world,  and  greater 
than  that  of  most  kings  and  ministers.  But 
there  was  nothing  complex  or  occult  in  his 
character;  nothing  subtle  or  cunning  or 
crafty  in  his  methods,  and  the  record  of  his 
brilliant  career  is  so  clear  that  even  those  far 
distant  from  the  mighty  forces  which  pro- 
duced him,  should  comprehend  its  meaning. 
He  dealt,  indeed,  in  the  most  mysterious 
product  in  the  world's  markets;  and  perhaps 
the  mystery  which  attaches  to  that  which  he 
bought  and  sold  accounts  for  some  of  the 
mystery*  which  seems  to  attach  to  his  life. 
Daniel  Webster's  description  of  credit  as  "the 
vital  air  of  commerce,'"  remains  now,  as  it  was 
three-quarter-  of  a  century  ago,  the  best 
description  that  can  be  given.  For  credit 
envelops  the  world  of  business  as  atmosphere 
does  the  globe.  We  can  not  exist  without  it. 
but  while  we  may  feel  it,  we  can  not  see  it. 
It  is  ever  mysterious  and  sometimes  even 
weird  and  uncanny  in  its  operatioi  -.  No  one 
ever  completely  explored  or  charted  it. 
While  it  i-  beneficent  in  it-  customary  action. 
ike  the  air.  it  can  at  times  exhibit  all  the 
fury  and  destructive  power  of  the  tornado. 
It  v.  it  which  Mr.  Morgan  organized. 

ted,  and  applied  for  the  benefit   of 
opment  with  the-  same  genius 
with  which  the  Wizard  of  the  Oranges  has 
brought  ity  under  control  of  man  for 

• 

d  credit 
ersality  and 
Mr    M  mer- 

chant in  credit!  n  open  book  that  any 

th  perfect   understanding, 
om  the  farmer  and 
•.ilia.  .  he  for  a  loan,  or  more 

■ 
d  impi 

d  of 
It  i- 
'  i 

note 
and  mply 

(1    to    the 


mk.  MORGAN    is   in:    APPEARED    \r  nil.   TIME   01     mi. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

-ll  I  I    CORPORATION 

(From  a  drawing  mack-  by  V.  Gtibay6doff  tor  the  Ri;\  u-.w  ok 
Reviews  in  rooi  | 

degree  of  power  and  responsibility.  A  mem- 
ber of  hanking  houses  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, London,  and  Paris,  his  operations  cov- 
ered the  globe.  The  units  of  his  enterprises 
were  continental,  lb-  was  truly  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  though  he  was  a  patriotic 
American,  yet  no  one  country  could  claim 
him  entirely  a-  it-  own.  We  may  dispute 
about  the  economii  significance  of  1  he  move- 
ments in  wln'i  h  lie  was  the  leader;  we  may 
differ  about   thi  I   of  hi-  achievements 

upon  the  future  of  tin-  country,  and  we  ma> 

to  hi-  nit  [mate  pla<  <• 
in  history,  but  there  o  me  to  he  no 

ontention  as  to  the  naturali 
and   rimplii  ite  fidelity  <>i   his 

<  hai  rid  careei      l    ei  j    man   '■  ■  in  a 

;m  arnation  ol  the   pint  "i  thi  age  in 

■.-.  hii  h    In-    I i v.  <•   .    and    M  r.    Moi :' .m    '.'.  a    .    Con 

iii*  int  prodm  i  oi  in   «  en 
II  no  other  tmeri<  an 

did,  tin-  <  omm<  ■   "i  tin-  time 

Within  hi    lit'  tun-   progn       ■  ,    made,  an. I 
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revolutionary  changes  in  economic  forces  and 
conditions  were  brought  about,  vaster  than 
had  been  achieved  in  perhaps  the  preceding 

live  centuries.      During  the  sc\  cut  \  -six  years 

of  Mr.  Morgan's  life  the  world  has  lived 
every  year  as  long  as  five  years  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  great  in  results  as  that  was. 
During  at  least  thirty-six  of  these  years. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  leader,  and  during  twenty, 
the  commanding  figure  among  all  his  contem- 
poraries engaged  in  commercial  enterprise 

Mr.  Morgan  had  the  advantage  of  good 
blood  in  his  veins.  His  father,  Junius  Spen- 
cer Morgan,  was  an  able  and  eminent  man. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  preacher,  a 
poet  and  a  patriot.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
whose  own  ancestry  was  distinguished,  has 
made  much  of  this  in  his  eulogy  of  Morgan. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  upright  and  intellectual  fathers  and 
grandfathers  are  often  worthless  and  vicious. 
But  in  Mr.  Morgan's  life  we  can  plainly  per- 
ceive t  he  ennobling  effect  of  his  noble  ancest  ry. 

But  Mr.  Morgan  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  born  rich — not  rich,  indeed,  in  the 
sense  of  the  wealth  he  has  himself  bequeathed, 
but  rich  in  the  degree  which  a  successful  man 
of  affairs  had  attained  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century.  To  be  a  rich  man's  son  is  a 
fearful  handicap.  Sympathize  with  the  poor, 
always;  but  the  present-day  talk  about  the 
dreadfulness  of  poverty  is  mostly  senti- 
mental twaddle.  Most  men  who  amount  to 
much  in  this  world  were  born  poor  and  are 
glad  of  it.  The  attempt  to  abolish  poverty 
is  an  attempt  to  abolish  progress,  for  poverty 
is  the  dynamo  of  ambition.  One  of  the  big- 
gest merchants  in  New  York  recently  told  me 
that  he  refused  to  take  into  his  employ  any  of 
the  sons  of  his  wealthy  acquaintances,  and 
hired  only  poor  boys  from  the  farms  or  the 
sonsof  immigrants.  These  were  being  trained 
for  the  high  places  in  his  great  busim 
That  indicates  the  kind  of  handicap  which 
rich  men's  sons  have  to  surmount.  About 
the  only  thing  their  fathers  can  give  them  is 
money,  which  is  often  the-  worst  thing  they 
cm  have  in  starting  out  in  life.     Success,  in 

this  country,  at  least,  has  had  its  hardiest 

growth  in  the  soil  of  poverty.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
personalities  of  our  age.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  were  born  in  homes 
of  affluence,  culture,  and  refinement,  ought  to 
lie  an  inspiration  to  other  rich  men's  sons. 

Mr.  Morgan  matured  slowly,  that  is  to 
say  he  did  not  attain  leadership,  or  appar- 
ently seek  for  leadership,  until  after  years  of 
preparation.     Even  with  the  powerful  back- 


ing which  his  father  was  able  to  give  him,  he 
did  not  become  a  young  Napoleon  of  finance. 
After  leaving  the-  University  of  Gottingen  in 

Germany,  in  i <S 5 7 .  he  became  a  clerk  first 
in  his  father's  banking  house  in  London,  and 
two  years  later  with  the  then  noted  New 
York  banking  firm  of  Duncan,  Sherman  & 
Co.  He  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  Seven  years 
later,  in  partnership  with  Charles  H.  Dabncv. 
tablished  an  independent  banking  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  But  this  was  still  a  period 
of  preparation.  There  was  no  hot-house 
growth.  There  was  no  grasping  for  control. 
There  was  no  sensationalism  in  his  progress. 
He  was  a  follower,  not  a  commander,  and 
so  quiet,  retiring,  and  modest  was  he.  that 
it  is  related  that  a  corporation  that  made  him 
one  of  its  directors  dropped  him  after  a  year, 
because  he  never  took  any  initiative  at  the 
meetings,  or  made  a  single  suggestion,  but 
confined  himself  to  voting  on  the  various 
resolutions.  It  was  1871  that  Mr.  Morgan. 
then  thirty-four  years  old.  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Anthony  J.  Drc.xel.  the  great 
Philadelphia  banker,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  now  existing  international  banking 
house.  Mr.  Morgan  had  by  this  time-  at- 
tained prominence  in  the  financial  world, 
but  he  was  still  far  from  the  position  of  leader- 
ship, and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  even 
in  his  own  firm  overshadowed  by  the  larger 
distinction  of  Mr.  Drexel. 

It  was  not  until  after  he  was  forty  \ 
old  that  Morgan  became  numbered  among 
the  first  dozen  or  so  men  in  American  busi- 
ness who  must  be'  consulted  in  the  kit 
transactions;  and  it  was  only  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  o\  his  life  that  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief. Forty  years  of  preparation ! 
That  is  an  object  lesson  that  may  have  some 
value  even  in  these  days  when  young  men 
are  eagerly  seeking  leadership  in  business 
without  that  maturity,  stability,  and  char- 
acter which  long  experience  giv<  The 
secrel  of  Mr.  Morgan's  ability  to  retain  for 
so  many  years  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs,  his  continuing  intellectual  and  bodily 
vitality  after  he  had  passed  the  half-century 
mark,  may  be  found  chiefly  in  those  forty 
years  of  maturing  powers.  He-  did  not  waste 
himself  in  his  early  manhood:  therefore  he 
was  a  giant  in  his  old  aj 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
long  silence  as  illustrated  by  the  anecdote' 
of  his  "dummy  directorship."  Like  General 
Grant,  whom  he  resembled  in  some  other 
respects,  he  was  always  a  man  of  few  words, 
lb-  had  absolutely  no  gift  of  public  speech, 
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A  CHARACTERISTIC  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.   MO: 


although  at  times  be  displayed  a  remarkable 
of   verbal  m   in 

phraae  whii  h  in 
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cultivate,  the  arl  of  winning  popularity.  He 
often  ihorl  and  brusque  in  bis  manner, 
although  ilii-  brusqueness  was  nol  <>i  the 
heart,  bul  rather  was  a  shield  againsl  in- 
truderi  and  tr<  -  u|wn  his  time.    I  le 

i  iliitu  nit  in. in  for  reportei  i  to  approai  h. 
II  ery  brief; 

hut   a   n<  in    :■-  l 

in  had  the 

II  l  ion  Hi  .i   "  b< 

\h    \l  indeed  .i    late  man  in  lii 

world  wide  I  influent  e;  but  he 
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business  problems  in  a  day,  while  other  men 
were  struggling  with  them  for  months,  hut 
he  was  not  an  expert  in  influencing  public 

opinion. 

We  have  entered  upon  an  cm  of  busL 
publicity,  and  of  commerce  carried  on,  not 
only  in  the  open,  hut  subject  to  public  opinion 
and  governmental  regulation.  More  and 
more  our  men  of  business  are  becoming  pub- 
licists  as  well  as  administrators  and  financiers. 
Mori-  and  more  our  railroads  and  hanks  are 
establishing  publicity  departments;  and  what 
amounts  to  a  new  profession  of  "executive 
assistants'3  (like  those  recently  established 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  England 
lines,  with  talented  and  experienced  news- 
paper men  at  their  head)  is  being  created 
men  whose  function  it  is  to  interpret  public 
opinion  to  the  Hoard  of  Directors,  and  inter- 
pret the  executive  policy  to  the  puhlic.  In 
this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  character 
of  the  men  at  the  head  of  great  corporations. 
Samuel  Rea,  the  new  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  not  only  the  trained  engineer  and 
the  accomplished  executive,  but  a  man  who 
for  years  has  been  making  a  close  study  of 
economic  and  political  conditions.  He  i-  a 
student  of  puhlic  opinion.  The  Morgan 
firm  has,  now.  a  former  newspaper  man 
among  its  members.  The  head  of  New 
York's  biggest  hank  was  formerly  a  financial 
editor.  The  head  of  the  country's  biggest 
corporation  is  a  former  lawyer  and  judge. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  business  in 
this  country  a-  is  inevitable  in  a  democ- 
racy i-  that  of  politics;  and  now  that  gov- 
ernment insists  upon  sharing  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  big  business,  merchant-, 
hankers  and  directors  must  make  a  study 
of  puhlic  opinion,  or  have  nun  at  their  el- 
bows constantly  to  instruct  them.  That 
probably  explains  why  so  many  men  who 
have  made  a  success  in  puhlic  life  are  being 
taken  into  business  concerns.  Hut  Mr. 
Morgan,  who  belonged  in  this  respect  to  the 
old  school  of  financiers,  did  not  seem  to  cul- 
tivate the  art  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  great  money  maker, 
hut  he  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  money 
spender.  To  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  po- 
sition and  power,  one  must  understand  his 
genius  in  these  two  directions.  He  was  no 
miser.  He  was  in  business  to  make  money, 
hut  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  accumulation. 
Tin'  puhlic  has  not  been  informed  of  the 
amount  of  hi-  wealth;  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  himself.      Hut  this  is  certain,  that  while 

he   had   the  opportunity   of  becoming   the 


richest  man  in  the  world,  he  was  not 
the  richc-t  man.  His  j>ower  i-  not  to  he 
found  in  the  number  of  his  own  million-, 
hut  in  the  billions  of  which  he  was  the 
trustee.  No  man  ever  controlled  the 
money  of  other  people  in  such  tremen- 
dous  sums  as  he  did;  and  he  charged  high  for 
hi-  trusteeship.  Undoubtedly  he  delighted 
in  driving  a  good  bargain  both  in  selling  bonds 
and  in  buying  art  objects;  but  however  much 
he  made,  the  other  people  to  the  bargains  did 
not  5eem  to  lose.  Criticism  ha-  been  made 
of  the  enormous  toll  he  sometimes  levied 
upon  the  operations  which  he  conducted  for 
other-.  Hut  he  was  like  the  great  surgeon 
who  charges  a  big  fee  for  an  operation  taking 
only  a  few  minutes:  what  he  was  charging  for 
was  not  time,  but  experience  and  skill.  Mr. 
Morgan's  judgment  was  a  jewel  of  great 
price.  His  favorable  opinion,  in  the  later 
days  of  his  supremacy,  was  sufficient  to  in- 
sure su<  i  ess. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  spender,  rather  than 
a-  an  accumulator,  that  Mr.  Morgan  occu- 
pied the  most  unique  place  among  all  tin- 
men of  hi-  time.  Let  it  be  -aid  to  hi.-  ever- 
lasting credit  that  his  spending  of  money 
had  always  a  constructive,  not  a  destructive, 
influence.  IK-  lived  richly,  hut  was  not  guilty 
of  vulgar  and  demoralizing  display.  He  dis- 
tributed immense  sums  of  money,  but  in 
doing  so,  did  not  weaken  or  corrupt  the  so- 
cial structure.  His  philanthropies  were 
simply  enormous,  and  most  of  them  were  un- 
known. Many  of  them  were  even  unsolic- 
ited. Mr.  Choate  has  said  publicly  that  the 
amount  of  money  Mr.  Morgan  gave  prob- 
ably  aggregated  as  much  as  the  fortune  he 
bequeathed  to  his  heir-.  He  gave  a  very 
large  sum  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  hut  both  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  .Mr. 
Carnegie  have  made  bigger  single  ben. 
tions  than  he.  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  aggregate  Of  his  philanthropy  totalled 
as  much  a-  their.-.  Hi'  did  not  apply  scien- 
tific investigation  to  philanthropy,  a-  Mr. 
Rockefeller  ha-  done  with  ,-uch  astonishing 
efficiency,  hut  Mr.  Morgan's  intuition  in 
giving  was  almost  as  unerring  as  hi-  judg- 
ment in  finance;  and  it  came  to  pa—  that 
Mr.   Morgan  finally  became  a  sort  of  court. 

not  of  last,  but  first,  resort  in  matters 
philanthropy  as  in  business.  If  he  -aid 
,"  then  the  object  for  which  it  wa-  pro- 
1  to  raise  money  thrived;  if  he  -aid  "  no," 
it  was  abandoned  or  postponed.  Seth  Low, 
in  his  Chamber  oi  Commerce  tribute  to  Mor- 
gan, laid  particular  stress  upon  the  suprem- 
acy   of    the    ureal    hanker    in    tin-    re- 
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When  he  gave,  he  gave  promptly  and  liber- 
ally. About  three  years  ago,  it  became  my 
duty  to  write  Mr.  Morgan  asking  him 
whether  he  would  agree  to  a  refunding,  on 
another  basis,  of  a  850,000  bond  which  he 
held  on  a  public  institution.  In  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  I  received  from  Mr. 
Morgan  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Rome. 
He  said  he  did  not  think  the  refunding  was 
desirable,  but  that  he 
would  like  to  give  the 
850,000  bond  to  the 
institution.  That  was 
the  direct  way  in 
which  he  acted  in 
these  matters. 

But  Mr.  Morgan 
not  only  gave  freely 
to  public  objects  and 
private  charity,  but 
he  also  spent  enor- 
mous sums  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  own 
taste.  Here  again — 
wonderful  to  relate — 
his  judgment  rarely 
erred,  and  his  spend- 
ing was  beneficent  in 
its  social  effects.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to 
M  r.  Morgan \s  art 
purchases.  Mr.  I  >■  - 
Potest,  vice-president 
of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  (Mr. 
Morgan  was  himself 
the  president)  has  de- 
clared that  Morgan 
'  ;irt 
collector  and  art  amateur  in  the  world. 
He  spent  million^  uj>on  million--  in  collect- 
bat  the  value  of  hi-  art  possessions  is 
probabl;.  or  thro  be  paid 

for  them.     How  vastly  h»  ided  art  l>y 

alculab 

tainly  t)  do  of  the  United  have 

mplain  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  tins 

1 1      irt  po--e--ion-  are 

in    thi-  (  Many   of    them    arc 
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public  or  pri  DC  held  fur 
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banks  and  the  multitude  of  life  insurance 
policies,  to  the  contrary,  a  vast  multitude  of 
families  in  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly 
living  up  to,  or  beyond,  their  means.  Saving 
is  not  a  national  trait  as  among  the  French 
and  in  other  foreign  countries.  A  certain 
corporation,  for  instance,  has  a  large  business 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  with  sev- 
eral hundred  employees  in  each  country.     It 

deposits  each  year, 
out  of  the  profits  of 
the  business,  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  the 
order  of  each  em- 
ployee, giving  h  i  m 
also  the  privilege  of 
depositing  h  i  s  own 
savings  and  receiving 
6  per  cent,  interest 
thereon.  In  England 
all  the  employees, 
except  three  or  four, 
have  saved  all  that 
has  been  given  them, 
together  with  accu- 
mulations out  of  their 
own  wages;  and  one 
old  employee  on  re- 
tiring recently  drew 
out  upward  of  S200,- 
000.  The  employees 
of  the  same  concern 
in  this  country  (with 
a  few  exceptions  1  have 
not  only  not  saved 
any  of  their  own 
wages,  but  have 
drawn  out  and  spent 
all  that  was  given 
them  \  ■.  Mr.  Morgan  as  a  very  rich  man 
gave  a    line  example    of    beneficent    spending 

of  his  own  money,  while,  by  His  financial 
operations,  he  did  much  to  make  savings 
and  investments  safer  and  more  numerous. 

Of  tin-  personal,  intimate,  side  of  hi--  life, 
not  much  ha--  been  said  <>r  perhaps  can  be 

-aid,  for  while  he  ua-  a  puUic  man.  he  did  not 

live  much  in  public.  It  i  known  that  he  had 
behind  '  »f  brusqu<  '.'in  f<>r 

friendship,  and  that  he  could,  and  did,  inspire 
affei  lion.    ( me   of   hi     pari nei     1  ould    not 
:  io  attend  the  Morgan  memorial 
in  1  In-  ( lhamber  of  ( !omm<  r<  <  foi  i<ar 

that    h<-    would    be   0V(  r !   I>\    hi      feel! 

ice  brol  n  he    poke 
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ture  as  a  monster  of  rapacity.  The  Bishop 
of  New  York  spoke  to  me,  with  almost  a  sob 
in  his  voice,  of  his  thirty  years'  intimate 
association  with  Mr.  Morgan.  1  here  was 
something  higher  and  finer  and  better  than 
rank  commercialism  or  cold  calculation  in 
Mr.  Morgan  to  inspire  the  affection  of  such 
men  as  these.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  stanch 
churchman.  A  fellow  vestryman  of  his  in 
St;  George's  Church  testifies  that  he  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  when  he  was 
in  this  country.  This  is  not  a  "fashionable" 
church.  Its  principal  work  is  among  the 
poor.  He  often  "passed  the  plate"  there  on 
Sundays.  1  Ic  was  a  delegate  to  and  attended 
all  the  conventions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  country.  His  last  public  appearance 
was  at  an  Easter  service  in  Rome  a  few  days 
before  his  death. 

The  qualities  which  made  Morgan  a  leader 
among  men  were  his  intuition,  his  courage, 
his  fidelity  to  his  word,  his  imagination,  and 
li is  ability  to  -elect  men  in  whom  he  could  put 
his  trust. 

Senator  Root  made  much  of  his  intuition  in 
his  recent  eulogy.  He  said  that  in  higher 
mathematics  there  is  a  realm  in  which  only  a 
few  gifted  minds  can  enter  and  in  which  they 
seemed    to    reach    absolute    conclusions    by 

i ft  processes  which  they  themselves  could 
not  explain.  Morgan  had  that  sort  of  mind. 
It  is  the  gift  of  genius. 

Hut  Morgan  had  not  only  vision,  but  the 
courage  to  act.  He  had  learned  to  rely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  intuitive  judgments, 
and  he  acted  upon  them.  His  decisions  were 
prompt  and  final.  Having  made  them,  he 
liad  the  courage  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
His  whole  business  life  was  the  underwriting 
of  enormous  risks,  and  it  is  through  the  taking 
of  risks  -whether  you  call  them  speculations 
or  not  that  the  world  made  such  marvellous 
progress  in  the  past  century. 

When  he  -aid  he  would  do  a  thing  he  did  it. 
Confidence  in  his  good  faith,  even  more  than 
reliance  upon  his  intuition  and  courage,  made 
him  a  leader  among  men. 

faith  in  his  word  was  as  strong  in  small 
things  as  in  great.  A  friend  of  mine  wished 
to  publish  a  very  expensive  book  and  he 
asked  Morgan  to  advance  some  of  the  neces- 
iry  capital.  Morgan  refused,  saying  that  he- 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  an  operation  oi  that 
kind,  but  that  he  would  subscribe  for  the 
lir-t  copy  oi  it  to  he  issued.  My  friend  went 
away  disappointed,  but  an  associate  of  Mor- 
gan told  him  he  had  made  a  great  point, 
Morgan'-  subscription,  when  known,  would 
bs   worth   a    thousand   other  subscriptioi 


•Hut  he  will  forget  me."  "Mr.  Morgan 
never  forgets  a  promise/'  was  the  reply. 

Every  supremely  successful  captain  of 
industry  must  have  the  gift  of  imagination. 
In  this  commercial  country  and  age  such  men 
a-  Morgan  are  in  a  sense  our  poets  and 
prophets  and  sec  r-.  Morgan  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  poet  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he, 
himself,  used  to  write  poetry  at  the  univer- 
sity. Certainly  the  poetic  gift  in  him  found 
expression  in  his  ability  to  see  far  into  the 
future  and  seize  at  once-  upon  fundamental 
principles  of  human  action. 

It  was  this  combination  of  intuition,  cour- 
age, fidelity,  and  imagination  in  one  person- 
ality, that  constituted  Morgan-  charact< 
that  character  which  was  the-  secret  of  his 
success,  and  which  as  he  himself  declared  to 
the  Pujo  Committee  is  the  basis  of  credit. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  hi-  life.  Morgan 

wielded  a  power  that,  a-  I  have-  already  said, 
no  other  private  citizen  and  few  statesmen  in 
the  world  exercised.  His  power  was  fiercely 
assailed  on  the  ground  that  no  private  indi- 
vidual ought  to  possess  such  authority  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  million-  of  other 
persons. 

But  analyze  that  power,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  delegated  power. 
Morgan  was  as  truly  chosen  by  the  people  as 
President  Wilson  i-.  He  did  not  obtain  his 
power  by  conquest.  He  did  not  arrogate  it 
to  himself  by  any  assertion  of  brute  strength. 
It  came  to  him  by  what  may  truly  be-  called 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  President  Wilson 
is  the  trustee  of  the  political  rights  and  liber- 
ties oi  the  people.  Morgan  was  the  tru-tee 
of  their  deposit-,  their  investment-,  and  their 
property.  He  could  not  compel  their  confi- 
dence. lh  had  no  monopoly  in  international 
commerce.  He  had  no  letters  patent  on 
credit.  He  possessed  no  divine  righl 
sovereignty,  flu  secret  ^i  his  power  is  no 
•  at  all.  It  simply  was  confidence  in  his 
leadership.     Thai '-  all. 

Senator  Root  has  well  said  that  Morgan  at 

times  exercised  powers  of  government,  be- 
cause oi  the  incapacity  of  taw*makers.     He 

governed  because-  there  was  need  of  govern- 
ment and  he  was  tit  to  govern.  His  wa- truly 
a  representative  authority. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  the  details 
of  his  main-  financial  operations.  Hi-  early 
\  V>rk  Central  deals  by  which  lie  mar- 
keted S:5,ooo.ooo  of  its  stock,  mostly  abroad, 
and  by  which  later  he-  acquired  for  that  road 

control  of  the  West  shore;  his  restoration  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  from  depleted  vitality; 
his  purchase  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  to 
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save  it  from  what  he  considered  the 
control  of  adventurers:  his  vast  rail- 
road reorganizations  after  the  dis- 
aster of  the  1893  panic;  his  long- 
continued  efforts  for  railroad  peace: 
his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
credit  during  Cleveland's  second  ad- 
ministration, when  the  country  was 
trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments:  his 
colossal  industrial  combinations, 
notably  the  organization  of  the 
billion-dollar  steel  corporation:  his 
part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Reading  and  other  coal  roads,  and 
later  in  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike:  hi?  organization  of  the  bank- 
in"  resources  of  the  country  for  the 
protection  of  commercial  and  banking 
credits  in  the  panic  of  1 907 : — each  one 
of  these  events,  as  well  as  many  other-. 

needs  a  separate  article  for  adequate  nana-  of  our  day  have  applied  their  minds.  But 
tion.  In  their  dramatic  interest  and  economic  my  task  is  different.  It  is  by  a  few  broad 
significance  they  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  generalizations,  to  sum  up  his  career,  as  it 
a  Walter  Bagehot.  a  Horace  White,  or  a  may  appear  to,  and  be  judged  by,  the.  future. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  of  the  analysis  It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  an  empire- 
of  a  Thomas  Woodlock  or  a  Sir  George  Pai.-h.  builder.  He  did  not, indeed, like  Washington, 
The  problem-  they  present  of  railroad  linan-  found  a  government,  or  like  Hamilton,  Madi- 
cing.  of  company  promotion  and  capitaliza-  son,  and  Franklin,  draft  a  constitution,  or  like 
tion.  of  corporation  accounting,  of  market  Lincoln  save  a  nation.  But  he  organized 
strategy-,  and  of  banking  cooperation,  are  and  led  the  material  development  of  this 
stud.  hich  some  of  the  best  economists   country    from    a    financial    dependency   and 

mmercial  province  of  Europe,  into  an  in- 
dependent great  world  power.  He  was  the 
Cecil  Rhodes  of  America,  or  rather  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  say  thai  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
the  Morgan  of  South  Africa.  The  problems 
.he  solved  were  those  thai  would  have  taxed 
the  resources  of  the  world's  ablest  statesmen. 
I  the    three    supreme    achievements 

of  Morgan'-  career  and  tesl  them  by  these 
questions:    What  was  the  source  of  his 

power,  and  how  did  he  use  hi>  power? 

I  When  Morgan  entered  business  for  him- 
self the  country  was  renl  asunder  by  rebel- 
lion. On  the  <  oik  lu-ion  of  that  gigantic 
struggle,   the   firsl    probh  er<    those  of 

politic  al  and  material  trui  tion.     I  his 

work    v  ried    Oil    through    a    period    of 

political  corruption  and  speculative  inflation 

and  riot .    u<  li  a    had  been  witn< 

till  « rude  and  m<  om- 
plete.     the    continent     had    nol     yet     been 

:,t  d.       were    the    pi. I  \  t  hi  I  ig      "I     I  In        tOCk 

I  the  Erie  *  andal  , 

and  of  Mae  If  I  rid.i\       I  time  "I  d< 
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rectors.  Their  hirelings  doctored  the  corpo- 
ration hooks,  and  issued  fraudulent  stock. 

Then  Morgan  appeared.  He  took  prop- 
erty after  property  (for  there  was  scarcely 
a  large  railroad  in  the  country  wlio.se  affairs 
did  not  at  one  time  or  another  pass. through 
his  banking  house);  reorganized,  revitalized 
it.  reformed  its  management,  gave  it  credit 
abroad  and  respect  at  home.  By  degrees, 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  years,  it  was 
seen  that  under  the  Morgan  leadership,  rail- 
roads were  extended,  their  terminals  ex- 
panded, their  road-beds  and  rolling  slock 
bettered,  their  finances  placed  in  order,  their 
earning  capacity  increased,  their  accounts 
straightened  and  simplified,  a  large  degree 
of  publicity  established,  a  higher  sense-  of 
public  responsibility  developed,  from  specu- 
lations they  became  investments.  The 
thieves  and  cut-throats  and  adventurers 
were  driven  out.  Devastating  competition 
was  regulated.  Conference  after  conference 
was  held  in  Morgan's  office  or  house  to  pre- 
vent rate  wars.  Measure  after  measure  was 
tried  to^give  stability  and  permanence  to  the 
railroad  business  upon  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country  depended.  One 
after  another,  by  purchase,  combination  or 
consolidation,  the  railroads  were  brought  into 
a  few  mighty  systems,  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  out  of  chaos,  order  and 
national  progress  appeared.  Other  able  men, 
like  Hill  and  Cassatt,  aided  mightily  in  this 
railroad  construction  and  reconstruction, 
but,  after  all,  it  was  Morgan  who  led. 

It  was  he  who  applied  government  to  the 
railroads.  before  him  there  had  been  an- 
archy, riot,   revolution.       Hut  he  established. 

government.  He  was  the  governor, the  dic- 
tator, if  you  will,  but  still  the  government; 
able,  stable,  sound,  constructive,  statesman- 
like government. 

Then  the  Government  stepped  in,  the 
political   power,   the  elect   of  the  people,  and 

said  to  Mr.  Morgan:  "You  have  gone  thus 
far,  but  go  no  further.    The  empire  you  have 

builded  threatens  to  become  more  powerful 
than  the  authority  from  which  it  obtained  its 
charters  and  grants."  By  suit  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  was  dissolved.  By  act 
of  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  given  real  powers  o\  rate  regu- 
lation. Government  "by  commission"  suc- 
ceeded government  "by  Morgan." 

It   is  still  too  early  to  compare  results. 

II.  During  Mr.  Morgan's  active  business 
leadership,  the  United  States  has  been  chang- 
ing from  an  agricultural  country  into  an  in- 
dustrial  state.       This   has   involved   stupend- 


ous changes,  not  only  in  business  conditions, 
but  in  soda!  and  political  conditions.  In  the 
same  time  industry,  as  well  as  commerce 
and  finance,  has  been  internationalized. 
Since  1837,  when  Mr.  Morgan  was  born, 
the  railroads  have  been  developed,  steam  has 
driven  the  sailing  vessel  from  the  ocean,  iron 
ha-  replaced  wood,  the  telegraph,  the  cable, 
and  the  telephone  have  annihilated  distance, 
the  corporation  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
individual,  and  credit  has  become  subject  to 
natural  laws  that  are  international  in  scope. 
It  almost  seems  to  be  true,  as  Alfred  Moscly 
said  to  me  a  few  week  as  if  the  world 

were  indeed  becoming  too  small  for  the  needs 
and  the  ability  and  the  ambition  of  man. 

Now  Mr.  Morgan  perceived,  as  other  men 
perceived,  that  if  this  country  was  to  be  able 
to  develop  its  industries  on  a  scale  of  world 
competition,  it  was  necessary  that  national 
organization  should  take  the  place  of  town 
organization.  That  is  to  say,  our  indus- 
tries were  small,  at  first  competent  only  to 
supply  local  needs,  then  perhaps  developed 
so  as  to  supply  counties  and  even  State-, 
but  still  largely  provincial,  and  by  methods 
of  competition  which  were  self  destroying, 
preventing  the  building  oi  a  great  industrial 
empire  competent  to  take  its  place  as  a  world 
power.  Others  -aw  this,  but  Mr.  Morgan 
had  the  courage  to  act.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, combination  took  the  place  of  provincial 
competition.  Big.  efficient  business  suc- 
ceeded to  small,  inefficient,  wasteful  busi- 
iu-s.  The  steel  and  other  industries  were  or- 
ganized on  a  national  basis:  and  the  United 
States  increased   in   wealth  and   power  by 

leaps  and  bound-. 

Now  this  again  was  government  taking  the 
place  of  anarchy.  It  was  Napoleon  suc- 
ceeding the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  master- 
ful government.  It  was  constructive  states- 
manship; but  it  was  "Morgan  government." 

Then  tin-  Government  at  Washington 
spoke.  The  people  were  alarmed  by  the 
very  combinations  which  were  making  the 
country  rich  and  powerful.  Some  of  these 
new  corporation's  were  bigger  than  big 
States,  more  powerful  even  than  many  Stale- 
put  together.  The  creature  oi  law  seemed  to 
grow  greater  than  the  law;  the  child  of  the 
State  than  the  nation  itself.  The  trust 
question  became  the  issue  01  the  hour:  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law 
became  the  government  policy;  and  the  in- 
tricate, the  difficult  and  the  still  unsolved 
problem  of  how  to  preserve  the  benefits  ^\ 
Cooperation  and  combination  and  protect 
ourselves  from  the  perils  of  it-  u'reat  power-; 
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and  the  unsolved  problem  of  how  to  have  the 
benefit  of  competition  and  not  to  be  ruined 
by  it: — these  are  now  before  the  country. 

III.  When  Jefferson  declaimed  against  *'  the 
extent  of  the  dominion  which  the  banking 
institutions  have  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
our  citizens,'"  and  said,  that  this  dominion 
'"must  be  broken  or  it  will  break  us,''  and 
when  Jackson  confessed  that  he  was  opposed 
to  banks,  and  used  the  power  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  destroy  the  second  United  States 
Bank,  they  bequeathed  to  this  country  a  pol- 
f  fear  and  ignorance  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  recovered.  The  ignorance  was  Jack- 
son's. The  fear  was  Jefferson's.  The  igno- 
rance was  the  ignorance  of  the  function  of 
banks.  The  fear  was  the  fear  of  the  banking 
power.  This  fear  and  this  ignorance,  while 
they  have  not  prevented  national  progress, 
have  retarded  it. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statesmanlike  policy  in 
•ungton  toward  banking,  there  developed 
during  Mr.  Morgan's  period  of  leadership  a 
banking  government  independent  of  the  offi- 
cial authority.  The  new  industrial  greatness 
required  bigger  banks,  larger  accumulations 
of  credit.  These  resources  were  supplied, 
not  only  by  the  international  banking  houses 
such  as  those  presided  over  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Seligman,  and  Mr.  Spt 
but  al>o  by  the  creation  in  Xew  York,  C'hi- 
.  and  other  cities  of  big  national  and  State 
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(In   this   room   the  midnight  conferences  of   bankers  wire 

held  during  the  panic  of  [907) 

banks  and  trust  companies,  largely  through 
the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  smaller 
banks;  and  these  big  institutions,  while  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  often  sharply 
competing,  were  nevertheless  easily  allied  lor 
great  purposes.  Then  the  clearing  houses, 
which  for  sixty  years  have  been  convenient 
machines  for  exchanging  checks,  developed 
new  functions  of  regulation  and  government. 
In  all  this  development,  Mr.  Morgan  natur- 
ally took  a  hading,  if  not  a  commanding, 
part.  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  was  first  a 
financier  and  only  secondarily  a  hanker. 
That  i-  to  say,  he  organized  and  accumulated 
credit    for  mighty  constructive  enterprisi 

It  was  in  times  of  -Ire--  and  storm  and  panic 

thai    we  see   him   exercising  the  governing 
r  in  bankii  ve  1  he  business  <>i  i be 

country  from  devastation. 

If  there  had  been  a  great  <  entral  institution 

of  bankii  ited  under  go> ernmental  an 

thority,  with  governmental  participation  in 

.in! .  there  would  ha> •■  been  no 

in/  M  r.  Morgan,  from  t ime 

lo  time,  in  <  rili(  .d  <in<  rg<  m  i(     .  I"  .1      nine  I  he 

dictatorship  of  banking  in  thi    country.     He 

did  i  ii       1 1.  hi.  <  i    elected  for 

the  r<  ibility,     1 1' 

in  cl  •<!  him  <  .  Ik 

•iii.  d  for  the  ta»l       l  ■  ■  i  an 

adequate  haul  ii  m  in  the  I  nited  Stati 
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was  responsible  lor  the  extenl  and  violence 
of  the  periodical  money  panic--  which  have 
swept  over  this  country.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
born  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them,  in  1837 
which  was  precipitated  by  Jackson's  war  on 
the  second  United  States  hank.  He  started 
in  business  in  another  —that  of  1857.  He 
gave  enormous  aid  iti  restoring  the  business 
of  the  country  after  the  panic-  of  [873,  [884 
and  [893.  President  Cleveland  appealed  to 
him  and  not  in  vain-  for  financial  aid  in 
[894.  He  stood  lor  sound  money  in  the  de- 
pression and  crisis  of  [896.  In  the  panic  of 
1007  he  became,  by  reason  of  absence  of  gov- 
ernment elsewhere,  what  might  be  termed 
"Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  No  one  can  measure  the  extent 
of  1  he  services  lie  performed  at  that  time  for 
the  safeguarding  of  corporate  and  commercial 
credits;  and  yet  those  who  hated  him,  charged 
him   with   having   actually  precipitated  the 

panic.      It   was  hi-  hand  that  -laved  it. 

In  this  work,  conducted  when  he  was  an 
old  man  seventy  years  Mr.  Morgan  not 
only  consulted  the  leading  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  but   he  called  to  his 


active  aid  a  number  of  very  able  and  upright 
younger  men.  Three  of  these,  Mr.  Davi 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Lamont,  he  later  took 
into  hi-  own  firm  as  partners,  for  his  judg- 
ment of  men,  as  of  measures,  was  remarkable. 
Hi-  son,  who  resemble-  him  so  much  in  ap- 
pearance, character,  and  ability,  has  Ion-,' 
been  hi-  active  assistant  in  the  firm  and  now 
succeeds  him. 

Alter  the  storm  was  over,  the  official 
government  stepped  in,  representing  popular 
fear  of  -'financial  concentration";  and  the 
"  Money  Trust  "  issue,  90  called,  though  there- 
no  trust,  only  cooperation,  appeared 
The  object  of  the  hue-  and  cry  seemed  to  be 
to  destroy  the  banking  regulation  which  ex- 
isted by  a  process  of  natural,  economic,  -elec- 
tion, without  putting  anything  constructive 
and  effective  in  its  place.  The  champion  of 
destruction  became  I'ntcrmeyer.  The  Pujo 
Committee    room     became    a     battleground. 

The  aged  commander-in-chief  was  hastened 
to  the  tiring  lim.  His  appearance  there,  and 
hi-  simple  elevating  declaration  that  character 
was  the  true  basis  of  credit,  threw  his  enemies 
into  confusion. 

Soon  after  his  examination  he  -ailed  for 
Europe.  He  viewed  once  more  the  mysteries 
of  Egypt   Once  more  he  feasted  his  art-loving 

eyes  upon  the  majestic  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
And  then  the  great  brain,  the  rugged  body, 
and  the  inconquerable  spirit  of  Morgan 
succumbed  to  death.  The  end  came  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Rome  on  March  ;i,  mi;. 
If  he  had  lived  seventeen  days  longer  he 
would  have  been  seventy-six  years  old. 

Mr.  Morgan  generally  spoke  of  himself  as 
engaged  in  the  banking  business,  but  when 
he  gave  an  art  nui-eum  to  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, he  dedicated  it  to  his  father.  "Junius 
Spencer  Morgan,  Merchant."  Yet  his  father, 
like  himself,  was  a  banker.  The  use  ^i  that 
term  "merchant"  was  suggestive  and  sig- 
nificant. Merchant  in  credit.-.  Morgan  used 
the  power  of  deposits,  given  to  him  as  trustee 
by  the  confidence  of  the  world,  as  a  statesman 
employ-  parliaments  and  diplomacy,  and 
a  general  marshals  an  army,  for  national 
upbuilding.  Like  the  merchants  of  old.  of 
Venice  and  Spain.  Holland  and  England, 
whose  ships  explored  unknown  seas  and 
shores,  he  was  bold  and  strong,  and  adven- 
turous, and  his  enterprises  encircled  the  globe. 

Morgan's  death  end-  an  era   in    \meri. 
finance.     Who  and  what  next? 
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NOT  even  yet  is  it  easy  to  take  a  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  the  overwhelming 
catastrophes  that  overtook  the  Middle  West 
during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  fore- 
part of  April,  and  to  rough  out  such  a  story 
of  the  events  as  posterity  will  demand. 
Something  may,  however,  be  done  toward 
bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  news  and 
rumor,  and  disentangling  the  underlying 
facts  from  a  plethora  of  unessential  detail. 

Xo  coherent  impression  of  these  events  is 
possible  unless  it  is  strung  upon  the  meteor- 
ological record,  and  the  latter  is  best  pre- 
sented by  means  of  a  series  of  daily  weather 
maps,  such  as  are  published  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  all  over  the  country  in  the  newspa- 
per- and  in  the  form  of  broadside-  issued  by 
the  various  stations  of  that  service. 

It  should  be  explained  at  the  outset  that 
nearly  every  variety  of  bad  weather  depends 
upon  the  passage  across  the  country  from 
to  east  of  great  eddies  in  the  atmosphere 
known  as  "cyclones,"  'barometric  de; 
-ions,"  or  "lo  Tl^e  are  areas  of  rela- 

tively low  atmospheric  pressure,  thousands 


of  square  miles  in  extent,  around  which  the 
winds  blow  in  incurving  spirals  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
They  are  interspersed  with  "anticyclones" 
or  "highs,"  which  are  rather  inert  masses  of 
air,  of  much  less  meteorological  importance. 
Cyclones  are  continually  traversing  the  coun- 
try— one  or  more  will  be  found  on  every  day's 
weather  map — and  they  are  by  no  means 
always  active  enough  to  be  regarded  as 
"storms."  On  meteorological  charts  they 
are  defined  and  located  by  means  of  isobars, 
i.e.,  lines  passing  through  places  having  the 
same  barometric  pressure  at  a  given  moment. 
The  observations  on  which  such  charts  are 
based  are  taken  simultaneously  at  8  a.  m. 
and  8  p.  m.,  Eastern  time,  at  about  200  places 
scattered  over  the  country,  the  results  being 
telegraphed  immediately  to  the  forecasting 
centers  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

THE    RAINS    OF    MARCH 

March,    the    transition    month    between 
winter  and  spring,  i-  distinguished  by  a  great 
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diversity  in  the  paths  of  it-  cyclones.  So  passed  diagonally  across  the  western  and 
far  as  tie  eastern  half  of  the  country  i-  con-  northern  parts  of  the  city  about  6:50  p.  m. 
cerhed,  the  depressions  that  pa—  east  along  In  and  near  this  place  136  people  were  killed 
the  northern  tier  of  States  do  not  cause  heavy  and  about  400  injured,  while  the  property 
rainfall  or  bring  floods;  an  isolated  "low* -mov-  loss  was  estimated  at  £5.000,000.  In  de- 
ing  up  toward  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  Lake  structivene—  this  tornado  ranks  second  only 
region  from  the  southwest  may  or  may  not  to  the  St.  Louis  tornado  of  May  27.  1896. 
bring  floods,  according  to  the  state  of  the  The  impression  it  produced  upon  the  public 
ground, the  presence  or  absence  of  snow,  and  mind  throughout  the  country  was,  however, 
other  conditions;  but  a  series  of  "southwest  largely  effaced  two  day-  later  by  the  greater 
lows"  in  rapid  succession  at  thi>  season  i-  calamities  in  the  Ohio  valley.  From  a -cicn- 
nearly  sure  to  cause  floods  over  the  Ohio  tific  point  of  view  the  Omaha  tornado  was 
valley,  and  more  or  less  generally  over  the  remarkably  interesting  for  the  reason  that  it 
region  within  the  path  of  these  disturbances,  occurred  almost  at  the  very  center  of  a  cyclone, 

Last  March  was  marked  by  a.  "south-  a  location  that  is  perhaps  without  precedent. 
west  low"  of  enormous  size  and  intensity, 
covering  the  whole  country  east  of  the 
Rockies,  on  the  14th,  bringing  heavy  rains 
in  it-  eastern  semi-circle,  which  included  the  By  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  :4th. 
Ohio  valley.  Then,  after  a  brief  respite,  a  floods  were  already  imminent  oyer  the  north- 
procession  of  "lows"  began  on  the  i.jth;  each  em  slope  of  the  Ohio  basin  in  the  Stat, 
of  them  moving  from  the  southwest  to  and  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  cyclone-  of  the  pre- 
across  the  Great  Lakes,  except  the  fourth  ceding  live  days  had.  as  usual,  drawn  huge 
and  last  of  the  series,  which  developed  into  volumes  of  warm,  moist  air  from  the  great 
a  long  trough  of  low  pressure  lying  with  its  reservoirs  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  to  be 
principal  axis  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  cooled  in  their  passage  northward,  condense 
Ohio  valley.  The  last-named  region  re-  their  vapor  into  clouds,  and  yield  torrential 
ceived  copious  and  almost  incessant  rains  rains— the  familiar  process  by  which  the  sea 
from  these  disturbances,  and  unprecedented  feeds  the  rivers,  but  in  this  Case  carried  on 
Hoods  resulted.  with  exaggerated  activity.     The  ground  was 

SOOn  saturated,  and  the  whole  of  the  further 
DESTRUCTIVE  TORNADOES  rainfall     drained     away    into    the    stream-. 

However,  the  situation  on  the  24th  was  not 

Before  discussing  these  floods,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  alarming,  for  in  the 
let  us  go  back  and  take  note  of  some  earlier  first  place  there  was  little  melting  -now  to  be 
effects  of  the  cyclones  just  mentioned.  A  reckoned  with,  and  in  the  second  the  outlook 
storm  which  was  central  over  lower  Michigan  for  fair  weather  was  encouraging-.  The  un- 
on  the  morning  of  the  2 1st  was  accompanied  exampled  flood-  that  visited  the  northern 
by  violent  and  destructive  winds  belonging  tributaries  ^i  the  Ohio,  beginning  on  the 
to  the  main  circulation  around  it-  center,  25th.  can  be  explained  by  the  single  fact  that 
and  by  a  number  of  tornadoes  6n  its  soUth-  the  rains,  already  excessive,  did  not  0 
erly  edge,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  with  the  retreat  oi  the  cyclone  that  had 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  which  cost  upward-  caused  the  recent  tornadoes,  but  wen-  con- 
of  fifty  lives.  A  tornado  i-  a  very  small  but  tinned,  with  increased  intensity,  by  the  rapid 
inconceivably  violent  eddy  in  a  cyclone,  intrusion  of  a  trough-like  barometric  de- 
u-uallv  on  it-  southeast  border.  It  i-  not  pression  northeastward  from  the  Mississippi 
uncommon  for  several  tornadoes  to  develop  valley.  The  reader  must  consult  the  weather 
about  the  same  time  a  few  hundred  miles  maps  of  the  24th  and  :5th  to  see  ju-t  what 
from  the  center  of  the  main  storm,  happened    -and  what  maw  SO  far  a-  one  can 

Another  "low,"  which  passed  rapidly  east    tell,  happen  again  from  time  to  time  in  the 
from  Colorado  to  the  Lake  region  on  La-tcr    future. 
Sunday,  March  23d,  was  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  tornadoes  in  Nebraska,  Iowa.  Ill-  Tm    heaviest  kmn.ui    known  m   chose 

inoiS,     Indiana,     Michigan,    and    Wisconsin. 

These  were  among  the  most  disastrous  in  the       The  continuous  do* npour  ^i  Marc! 

history  ^\   the  country,   killing  about    .'40  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  by  far  the  heaviest 

people  and  injuring  about  700,  besides  doing  general  rainstorm  ever  experienced  in  those 

immense  damage  to  property.     The  greatest  State-.     From  the  figures  now  available,  the 

losses  occurred  at  Omaha,  where  a  tornado  general  precipitation  in  the  two  States  for  the 
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HOUSES   JAMMED  TOGETHER   BY    TORRENTS    SWEEPC 
THROUGH   THE    STREETS    (DAYTON 


WHERE   THE    LEVEE  BROKE    AT   DAYTON,    LOOSING 
THE    FLOOD 


RESCUING  FAMILIES  is"  BO\T-  I  \T  PARTY  COMING  To  TIIK  RELIEF  OF  AN  AGED 

COUP!  i.    AT  COLUMBUS 


KTS    OF    I  i   \h- 


i  i  i.  /  wi    \  n  .1.1  .  ami  i-    mi. 

\\  All  B    II  U3  II  D 


FLOOD  SCENES  IN  DAYTON.  00U  '  I  ' 

four  <l.v.                                     about  6  ii  Hal  (  '"'  innati 

to  is  inchi       'I  he  in<  he  ;  at  Clevdam             ch<        Vht  gr<  al  ■ 

ilc  month  of  e  i  Inti  i             rainfall,  amounting  to  from 

j  in,  i„-.  to  to  i                              to  have  <■<  i  urn  d 

I         (                                             jnfall  cf  tu                     itral  Ohio,  about  on  the  water- 

II  for  the  parting    between    the    two    main    draii 

;                                   i  .ii  both             Ii  1 1 1  *  -  Hood    occurred. 

I  olumliu    had  Ho             it  i   h.1r«ll>  m  <«     ,ir;  i<m|iioW-  llic 
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hours  many  of  t hem  reached 
heights  far  exceeding  pre- 
vious records.  At  Dayton, 
on  the  Miami,  the  highest 
stage,  on  the  25th,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  8  feet 
above  any  previous  flood. 
lure  the  le\ei^  broke,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  business  section, 
was  inundated — in  some 
places  to  a  depth  of  jo  feet. 
It  i>  estimated  that  70.000 
people,  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  125,000,  were 
marooned  in  the  upper 
>tories  of  buildings.  Many 
tires  broke  out  from  oxer- 
turned  lamps  and  sto 
and  great  suffering  was 
caused  by  lack  of  food, 
shelter  and  dry  clothing,  but 
the  total  loss  of  life,  at  first 
estimated  at  thousands,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only 
about  1 50.  At  Columbus  the 
Scioto  swept  over  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  wrecking  the 
homes  of  some  2,500  people, 
and  drowning  about  85. 
Hardly  less  serious  condi- 
records  of  rain-gauges;  since  the  floods  speak  tions  prevailed  at  ZanesviUe,  Chillicothe, 
for  themselves— occurring,  as  they  did,  in  Delaware,  Hamilton,  Piqua,  Tiffin,  and  many 
a  comparatively  level  country,  where  the  other  places.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
streams  are  not  especially  sensitive  to  the  by  Red  Cross  officials  at  Columbus  on  April 
effects  of  rainfall.  Nearly  all  great  floods  in  5,  the  total  loss  of  life  in  Ohio  was  454,  while 
the  Ohio  Valley  are  fed  mainly  by  the  eastern  7  7, 1  ^  >  people  at  that  time  stood  in  need  of 
and  southern  tributaries,  which  flow  down,  substantial  aid  for  rehabilitation.  On  March 
through  a  rugged  country, [from  the  lofty  crests  .^o  tin-  Governor  of  Ohio  estimated  that  half 
of  the  Alleghanies.  The  portion  of  the  Ohio  a  million  flood  sufferers  in  his  State  would 
River  basin  lying  in   the  Slates  of  Ohio  and    need     relief    for    at     least     three    weeks.       \ 

Indiana  is,  in  general,  a  country  of  rolling  preliminary  statement  prepared  by  the  Pub- 
hills,  sloping  back  gently  to  a  moderate  lie  Utilities  Commission  placed  the  prop- 
plateau;  beyond  which  lies  the  much  narrower  erty  loss  in  Ohio  at  the  colossal  figun 
slope  draining  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Itsprin-  $3  50,000,000 — and  this  was  before  the  dis- 
cipal  streams  are  the  Wabash,  Oreat  and  Lit-  asters  along  the  main  river.  In  Indiana  the 
tie  Miami,  Scioto,  Hocking,  and  Muskingum,  loss  of  fifewas  estimated  at  the  end  of  March 
Tin-short  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  include  at  <>.;.  the  greatest  mortality  having  occurred 
theMaumee,  Sandusky,  Black,  and  Cuyahoga,  at  Peru  and  Brookville. 

Some  of  these  northern  streams  luive  a  threat  In  point  of  material  losses  the  recent  Ohio 
rate  of  fall,  but  t  heir  catchment  5  basins  are  SO  Valley  tloods  probably  surpass  any  previous 
small  that  tin-  transient  floods  to  which  they    disaster  in   the   history  of   the  country  due 


1 

CANAL   SYSTEMS    OP    OHIO,   SHOWING   STOEAGE    RESERVOIRS 

(Dams  broken  or  weakened  indicated  by  small  disks  crossed  l>y  lines) 


give  n>e  are  Usually  unimportant. 


<HI|o    (1  III  s    ,.\  1  KW  III   I  Ml  1) 


During  the  night  of  March   24th  practi- 


to  natural  causes.  In  the  extent  of  the  at- 
tendant mortality,  however,  they  occupy  a 
comparatively  low  rank.  Thus  the  local 
flood  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  Johnstown 
dam   in    1XS0    i>   commonly    stated    to  have 


cally   all    the   Streams   of   Ohio   and    Indiana    cost    5,000  Lives;  while  the  storm  wave  that 

passed    their    flood    stages,   and   within    .•  \  overwhelmed  Galveston  in  September,  1900, 
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took  toll  of  about 
6,000.  In  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake 
and  lire  about  500 
people  perished,  i.  c 
somewhat  fewer  than 
in  the  Ohio  floods. 

Returning,  now,  to 
the  record  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  by 
March  26th  the  rain- 
fall  area  had  spread 
south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  also  north- 
east  over  the    head- 
waters of  that  stream.     With  abnormal  con-   The  Electrical  World 
tributions  of  water  from  all  its  tributaries,  a 
serious  flood  in  the  main  river  was  inevitable. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  movement  of  the  low- 


.  ..t  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 
PART    OF    AX    EXPRESS    TRAIN    HVRLED    INTO    THE 
RIVER    AT   COLUMBUS   AFTER    THE   BREAK- 
IXG    OF    A   TRESTLE 


pense  before  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  could 
be  made  known  to  the 
anxious  world,  and  be- 
fore the  measures  of 
relief,  in  which   the 
whole    country    co- 
operated, could  be 
made  effective.     This 
was  due  to   the  fact 
that    telegraph    lines 
and     railways    were 
almost   completely 
paralyzed      wherever 
the  floods  had  raged. 
says:    "It  is  believed 
that    never    before  in   the    history  of    the 
United  States  has  there  been  such  a  general 
prostration  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  as 


-ure  trough  to  the  eastward,  broadside-  existed  in  the  flood-swept  districts  on  March 
on,  the  area  of  excessive  rains  spread  over  27."  As  to  the  railways,  the  Engineering  News 
the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  de-  says:  "All  through  railway  communication 
structive  floods  occurred  far  beyond  the  across  Ohio  from  east  to  west  was  broken,  ex- 
limits  of  the  Ohio  River  system.  The  upper  cept  for  the  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Hudson  experienced  higher  stages  than  were  Southern.  Six  trunk  lines  connecting  New 
ever  before  known,  with  property  losses  at  York  with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  corn- 
Albany  estimated  at  a  million  dollars,  and  pletely  interrupted  for  three  days;  viz.,  the 
at  Troy  at  two  million.  The  Genesee,  at  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Pa n- 
Rochester,  rose  higher  than  at  any  time  since  handle  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the 
1864.  and  the  inundations  here  are  estimated   Erie,  the  Big  Four,  and  the  Xickel  Plate." 

have  entailed  Losses  of  half  a  million. 
Flood  stages  were  passed  in  most  of  the  im- 
{x;rtant  river-  of  the  State,  and  there  were 
many  scattered  disasters.  Severe  floods  also 
occurred  over  the  James  River  system,  in 
Virginia. 


i'Ak  AM  flCATION  I. INI  s 


V        t.  on  the  27th,  the  long-continued 
rail  ed  all  over  t h«-  eastexi  ,  with 
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RELIEF    MEASURES 

The  National  Red  Cross,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  local  authorities  organized 
prompt  measures  of  relief.  On  behalf  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  President  of  the  United 
states  issued  a  public  appeal  for  funds,  to 
which  the  nation  responded  generously;  up- 
wards of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  was 
d  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight. 
of  War  Garrison  and  his  Chief 
of  Staff,  Major  Gen- 

I    Wood,  pl'oi  ceded 

in  person  to  Ohio  a> 
fasl    .1-    the   (tippled 

rail'.  ould   <  any 


them.     !•<   idi  -  1 1 
iiiLr   food  and   ten! 
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RELIEF   STATION    AT   DAYTON 

By  the  end  of  March  the  situation  was 
well  in  hand  throughout  the  theater  of  the 
original  Hoods;  and  with  the  discovery  that 
the  lossof  life  had  been  fax  less  than  was  at  first 
supposed  that  the  tension  of  the  previous 
days  was  vastly  relieved.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, grave  dangers  threatened  in  another 
quarter,  for  the  Ohio  River  was  now 
everywhere  above  flood  stages,  and  ulti- 
mately, over  a  greater  part  of  the  river,  the 
previous  high-water  records,  those  of  1884, 
were  surpassed  by  from  one  to  six  feet. 
These  conditions  were,  of  course,  announced 
in  good  season  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
there  was  accordingly  no  prospect  of  serious 
lossof  life, hut  a  dire  struggle  to  saveproperty 
from  the  river — an  experience  so  often  re- 
newed in  the  Ohio  valley— was  at  hand. 

I'l  RIl.    AT    CAIRO 

From  this  time  interesl  focussed  on  Cairo. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river—  always  a  critical 
point  in  an  Ohio  flood.  A  regiment  of  Illinois 
militia  was  hurried  to  this  place,  and  detach- 
ments of  other  regiments  were  stationed  at 
various  points  up  the  river.  Besides  main- 
taining order  and  actually  working  on  the 
levees,  the  troops  were  kept  busy  impressing 
reluctant  laborers  to  share  in  the  common 

task.      A    detachment     of    the    Stale    Naval 
Reserve  manned  boats  and  aided  in  the  work 

of  rescue  on  the  river. 
On  April  1  the  levee  went  out  at  Colum- 


bus,   k\\.  driving  some 
1500    homeless    people    to 

the  hills,  and  on  the  same 
day   the   levee  at   Shawncc- 

town  was  cut  and  that  place 
almost  completely  wiped 
out  by  the  waters.  On 
April  4  new  complications 
loped,  when  a  ten-hour 
downpour  caused  fresh 
floods  at  Dayton,  Columbus, 
and  other  points  on  the 
tributaries,  and  swelled  the 
Hood  in  the  Ohio.  The 
Howell  levee,  bet1. 
Howell  and  Evansville, 
gave  way  despite  three 
heroic  work  to  pro- 
•  it. 

By  April  5th  the  crisis  already  appeared  to 
be  passed  at  Cairo,  when-  the  escape  of  the 
Ohio  waters  into  the  Mississippi  through 
Cache  Creek  and  the  breaking  of  levee-  in 
Mi— ouri  had  somewhat  relieved  the  gi 
pressure  of  the  water.  By  the  8th  the  dan- 
ger was  practically  over  at  Cairo,  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  was  in  the  throe-  of  a  flood 
promising  to  surpass  that  of  191 2.  At  this 
writing  the  ultimate  extent  of  the  disaster 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  below  Cairo  i-  -till 
problematical. 

OIK  ANNUAL  FLOOD  BILL,  £50,000.000! 

A  retrospect  iA  the  occurrences  up  to  date 
suggests  the  urgent  necessity  of  doing  every- 
thing that  is  humanly  possible  to  obviate  or 

at  least  mitigate  the  standing  menace  of  the 
great  Ohio  river  system,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  vast  interests  at  sUike  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  that  stream  its-elf.  but  because  it  is 
notoriously  the  mainspring  of  trouble  in  the 
much-afflicted  lower  Mississippi.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  earnest  attention  has  re- 
cently been  devoted  to  this  problem,  some 
results  of  which  will  be  found  incorporated 
in  the  reports  of  the  National  Waterways 
Commission  and  the  Ohio  Flood  Commission. 
\-ide  from  the  recent  unparalleled  dis- 
aster, it  is  a  stupendous  fact  that  Ohio  Hoods 
have  for  years  caused  devastation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  $50,000,000  annually,  on  an 
a\  erage. 


Cmwtt 
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THE  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  BABYLON  UNCOVERED  BY  GERMAN  ARCH/EOLOCISIS 


UNCOVERING   BABYLON 


T.\  the  Asiatic  empire  to  which  Turkey  is 

*•  m  re  many  monu- 

ments of  human  history  of  deep  interest  to 
all  the  r  tion  of  the 

habitable  world  b  perhaps  more  absorbingly 

■lay    than    the    valley    of    the 
in  which, 
to  tradition  ai  the  human 

if  i hi-  N'ear  East  arc 
•  I  by  the  efforts  of  the  an  ha> 

lonians 

r<    in  pari 

firmii  ir1  apparent  I)  >di< 

■ 

■  Id  in  I  ;  !  Ii.il 

<l<  <  iphered  l>y 

1  i 


France  and   England.    The  Germans  have 
been  particularly  active  in  the  excavation 

and  exploration  of  the  ruin-  of  the  city  of 
Babylon. 

The  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
generally  known  ;i-  Mesopotamia,  was  at  one 
time  one  of  tin-  richesl  agricultural  n-.L!i'>n-> 
of  tin-  world.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
human  ra<  e  t  wo  splendid  <  it  i<  ■-,  eat  h,  in 
turn,  capital  of  thi  \  yrian  empire,  arose 
in  thi*  vall(  B  tbj Ion  on  the  Euphi 
and  Nineveh  on  thi  rigri  Babylon  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  "i  t  In  •  ci  lebrated  i  ii  i< 
of  all  In  i  ;ii  <  hronii  lers  tell 
hat  ili>  •  o  miles 
and  rose  three  or  i"iir  hundred  fi  el  In 

the    .iir.        I  In-    (   lialdian    pri(  il"  d    to 

ii  tin  antiqi  :oo,ooo  \  >ul  the  bool 

in    Bihh    fixe     ii 
foundation  within  ih<-  hi  torii  al  |M  riod      l< 
tin  huildii  i  •  ib)  Ion  i"  Nimrod, 
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HUGE  SCULPTURED  LION  FOUND  IN   BABYLON 


the  mighty  hunter.  Semiramis,  the  famous 
queen,  was  one  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs. 
It  was  she  who  constructed  the  quays  and 
built  the  Hanging  Gardens  and  the  wall. 
When  Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  789  B.  C, 
Babylon  became  supreme.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, its  king,  defeated  the   Egyptians,  de-    best   preserved  of  all  Babylon.    The  gate. 


Company  {Deutsche  Orient- 

Uschaft)  1«  .         ystem- 

atic  work  in  the  city  of 
Babylon.  The  director  was 
Professor  Koldewey,  an  em- 
inent German  archaeologist 
(who  had  already  excavated 
in  Arabia,  Asia  .Minor. 
Greece  and  Italy)  and  tin- 
work  was  done  under  the 
dirt  ct  patronage  of  the  Ger- 
man  Emperor  himself.  It  v 
learned  that  the  ancient  city 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  that  there  was 
a  movable  drawbridge  join- 
ing the  two  paitS  of  the 
city  together  and  ferry  boats 
plying  between  the  two 
landing  places  of  the  gal 

The  first  picture  we  show 

i-  a  general  view  of  the  re- 

mains   of  the  city  as    now 

uncovered  by  the  Germans. 

The  figure  showing  on   the 

left  stands  upon  a  piece  of 

brick   pavement,   which,   it 

has    been    found,  formed    a 

part     of     the     long     street 

named    after    the    Hebrew   prophet    Daniel. 

He  himself,  undoubtedly,  walked  along  this 

thoroughfare    many    tin  <  To    the    right 

of   the   picture,   in    the   hollow,   is   the   gate 

named  after  the  Goddess  Isthar.     This  is 
the  most  prominent  ruin,  and  perhaps  the 


stroyed  Jerusalem,  took  Tyre,  and  adorned 
his  capital  with  many  magnificent  monu- 
ments. Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians,  cap- 
tured Babylon,  and  made  it  one  of  his  capi- 
tals. So  did  Alexander  the  Great.  For 
centuries  nothing  was  seen  on  the  spot  it 
occupied  except  a  heap  of  ruins,  for  which  the 
Arabs  had  such  a  superstitious  reverence 
that  they  declined  to  pilch  their  tents  there. 


which  is  shown  in  another  of  our  pictures, 
consists  of  six  square  pillars,  three  on  each 
side,  each  forty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
broad,  resting  against  the  wans  of  temples 
and  other  structures.  The  so-called  pro- 
cessional  road  of  the  God  Marduk  led  through 
the  gate.  Passing  it  and  turning  to  the 
right,  the  way  hd  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Throne  Hall.    These  two  monuments,  the 


and  which  remained  only  a  lair  for  the  beasts  gate  and  the  throne  hall,  almost  aloni 


of  tin-  desert. 

We  reproduce  on  these  three  pages  some 
especially  good  photographs  of  the  results 
of  these  excavations,  photographs  which 
have  been  only  recently  made  and  are  quite 
new  to  American  readers. 

Babylon  was  utterly  abandoned  by  human 
inhabitants  loin:  before   die  Christian  era. 


caped  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who.  for 
ceeding  centuries,  have  devastated  Babylon 
of  all  the  bricks  they  could  find,  carrying 
them  away  to  build  tin  ir  own  squalid  towns. 
On  all  the  sides,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  walls 
are  ornamented  with  relief  of  the  sacred  bull, 
the  holy  animal  of  the  Babylonians.  \ 
closer  view  of  one  of  these  embossed  figures 


In  fact,  it  almost  disappeared  from  the  sur-  of  the  sacred  bull  of  Nebo  is  shown  in  another 

face  <^i  the  earth.      In  the  latter  part  <^\  the  photograph.     The    sculptured    lion,    on    this 

past  century,  however,  archaeologists  began  page,  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  chiselled 

to  explore  and  c\ca\ate  in  various  part-  of  works  of  the  Babylonians.      It  shows  a  huge 

M(  jopotamia.     In  1899,  the  German  Orient  lion  standing  over  a  man.     This,  which  is 
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the  largest  piece  of  sculpture  so  far  unearthed 
in  the  ancient  city,  was  hewn  from  a  block 
of  granite.  It  was  apparently  never  com- 
pleted and  bears  no  inscription  to  tell  its  age 
or  history. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  photographer  that 
the  ruins  are  a  pale  yellow-brown  in  color, 
with  a  slight  tint  of  red.  The  lion,  however, 
is  steel-grey  blue  in  color. 

The  excavation  of  Babylon  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. A  good  deal  of  the  ancient  city  still 
lies  beneath  some  40  or  50  feet  of  later  ruins. 
The  city  being  excavated  by  the  Germans  is 
chiefly  the  capital  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In 
fact,  nothing  preceding  the  time  of  Sennache- 
rib has  been  found.  That  monarch  boasted 
that  he  completely  destroyed  the  first  Baby- 
lon, throwing  even  its  foundations  into  the 
Euphrates.     On    one    of    the    larger 


river 


mounds  known  as  Babil.  Dr.  Koldewev  be- 
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lieves  there  stood  the  ancient  structure 
known  in  the  Bible  as  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
The  excavators  have  already  revealed  hugh 
arches  of  passage  ways  leading  through  the 
ruins.  These  arches,  modern  scholars  be- 
,  once  supported  the  famous  Hanging 
Gardens.  The  explanation  is  that  the  over- 
hanging foliage  of  the  different  terraces  gave 
the  appearance  of  being  suspended  in  the  air. 
The  German  zeal  for  investigation  in  this 
is  undoubtedly  due  primarily  to  scholarship. 
In  fact,  funds  for  the  work  have  been  sub- 
scribed,  as  has  already  been  said,  by  the 
Deutsche  Orientgt  sellschaft.  However,  h  may 
he  that  there  i-  al-o  a  political  motive  behind 

the  work.  The  ambit  ion  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  dominate  in  the  Near  Easl  is  well 
known.  When  the  Bagdad  railroad  is  com- 
pleted across  the  northern  desert,  which  will 
be  a  triumph  of  <  German  diploma*  \  ami  en- 
gineering skill,  tlii-  land  ol  mineral 
1  nltiiriil  possibilities .  and  am  ienl 
mill-  may  then  be<  to  all  intents  and 
purp    ■      Gei  'Mil  tei  ritoi 


["HE  "SANTA  CRUZ" 

(This  new  ship,  owned  by  \V.  R.  ('.race  &  Co..  with  thr  wilt  by  the  same  house,  will  1. 

nightly  service-  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  through  the  I'  -ial  to  Sai,  I  i  and   1'uget  Sound; 


AMERICAN   SHIPS   FOR   PANAMA 

BY   WINTHROP    L.    MARVIN 


IS  the  American  flag  to  be  a  stranger  in  the 
Panama  Canal  when  it  is  completed? 
Will  all  maritime  nations  be  prepared  and 
read}-  then  to  make  use  of  that  canal  except 
the  nation  whose  money  and  energy  have 
built  it? 

These  are  questions  sharply  raised  by  cur- 
rent discussion  of  the  canal  and  its  probable 
opening  within  the  present  year.  They  may 
be  answered  in  part  by  "yes"  and  in  part  by 
"no."  So  far  as  international  commerce  via 
Panama  is  concerned,  not  one  new  keel  is 
being  laid  in  the  United  States,  and  not  one 
new  ship  has  even  been  projected.  The  Pan 
aina  Canal  act  of  Last  August  reversed  our 
former  policy  and  granted  free  American 
registry  to  foreign-built  ships  for  interna- 
tional commerce,  through  the  Panama  Canal 
or  elsewhere.  Hut  this  "free-ship"  experi- 
ment has  utterly  failed.  Not  one  foreign 
craft  has  hoisted  the  American  flag;    not  one 

request  for  the  flag  has  reached  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation.  Foreign-built  ships  when  ad- 
mitted to  American  registry  COSt  as  much  to 

officer,  man.  and  maintain  a--  American-built 
-hip-,  and  are  not  eligible  for  foreign  subsidies. 
If  international  trade  with  South  America. 
Oceanica,  and  the  Orient  were  all.  it  might 
well  be  assumed  that  the  Star-  and  Stripes 
were  never  to  be  seen  at  Panama  save  BS 
borne  by  -omc  ca-ual  yacht  or  man-of-war. 
Hut  there  i>  another  and  a  great  and  impor- 


tant traffic  served  by  the  canal-  the  purely 
American  coastwise  traffic  between  port-  of 
the  United  States,  including  Porto  Rico,  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  ports  of  the  United  State-, 
including  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  on  the  Pacific. 
All  this  commerce  under  century-old  national 
laws  must  be  carried  in  American  ships;  and 
tor  this  commerce  American  shipowners  are 
making  the  most  vigorous  and  far-sighted 
preparation-. 

The  American  merchant  marine  as  it  exists 
to-day  is  very  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it  may 
imagine.  It  is  in  aggregate  tonnage  the 
second  mercantile  tleet  in  the  world  a  fleet 
of  7,714.1s;  ton-,  as  officially  reported  on 
July  1.  1912.  Of  this  significant  total, 
949,924  ton-  i-  represented  by  the  shipping  <.>\ 

the  great  Northern  lakes,  but  the  Atlantic 
tleet  i-  larger  -till,  or  3,625,595  tons,  and  the 
Pacific  tleet  i-  963,319  ton-.  Tin -e  vessels, 
with  the  craft  o\  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Western  rixcrs,  make  up  the  aggregate  of 
7.714.1S;  tons,  all  but  932,101  ton-  of  which 
is  employed  in  coastwise  or  domestic  com- 
merce, Our  coastwise  tleet  of  6,782,082  tons 
compares  impressively  with  the  1.^0,057 
ton-  oi  Hritisli  shipping  employed  wholly  or 

partly  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  or  with  the  entire  Cerman  mer- 
chant marine,  in  both  foreign  and  coastwise 
commerce,  of  4,593,095  ton-,  or  with  the  total 
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2,088,065  tons  of  France  or  with  the  total 
1.452,849  tons  of  Italy.  The  coastwise  laws 
have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  maritime  skill  and 
enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

RAILROAD   SHIPS   BARRED   OUT 

Congress,  in  the  act  of  last  August,  saw  fit 
to  bar  wholly  from  the  Panama  waterway  all 
vessels  in  which  transcontinental  railroads 
had  any  direct  or  indirect  interest.  This 
struck  at  once  from  the  list  of  builders  of  new 
canal  tonnage  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
transportation  companies  in  America — for 
before  this  sudden  prohibition  several  great 
railroad  corporations  were  planning  to  seek  a 
share  of  the  Panama  trade.  However,  the 
field  was  left  free  to  distinctively  shipowning 
companies,  and  some  already  in  existence  and 
others  newly  organized  are  moving  to  set  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  foremost  in  the  procession 
when  the  Gatun  gates  are  opened  a  few 
months  hence. 

Already,  before  the  canal  is  a  fact,  the  mer- 
chandise shipped  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  has  at- 
tained an  annual  value  of  Si  25,000,000,  of 
which  about  one-fifth  is  carried  via  the 
Panama  Railroad  and  its  steamship  connec- 
tions, and  four-fifths  via  the  Mexican  railroad 
-s  the  Isthmu>  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
steamship  service  from  our  Pacific  ports  to 
Panama  has  long  been  performed  chiefly  by 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  whose  fleet  under 
its  present  --hip  will   presumably  be 

denied  the  use  of  the  canal  lor  the  Pacific 
Mai  trolled   by  the  Southern   Pacific 

Railroad.     On   the  Atlantic    -ide.  the  COast- 

'  olon  and  New  York  is 


that  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Com 

pany,  owned  by  the 

ment. 


United  States  govern- 


ONE  FLEET  OF  TWENTY-SIX  STEAMERS 

Neither  the  Pacific  Mail  nor  the  govern- 
ment line  is  constructing  a  single  new  ship  for 
the  canal  commerce.  Both,  it  is  supposed, 
will  disappear  as  definite  factors  when  the 
canal  is  opened,  their  ships  passing,  perhaps, 
to  other  hands.  But  the  field  will  instantly 
be  occupied  by  several  new  and  powerful 
competitors.  First  in  magnitude  is  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
now  operating  the  largest  sea-cargo  fleet 
under  the  American  flag.  This  company,  a 
direct  lineal  successor  to  the  Yankee  clipper 
ships  of  Cape  Horn  fame,  came  into  existence 
when  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  were  ex- 
tended, in  1900,  to  newly  annexed  Hawaii. 
The  American-Hawaiian  managers  quickly 
utilized  the  opportunity  by  the  construction 
first  of  three  cargo-car  tying  steamships  of  a 
superior  type,  and  then  as  the  trade  grew  of 
others,  until  in  1010  the  company  possessed  a 
fleet  of  eighteen  steamers,  all  American-built, 
of  a  total  dead-weight  capacity  of  190,000  tons. 

The  long  13,000-mile  route  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  was  first  followed  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  our  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Atlantic  coast — a  voyage  of  sixty  days. 
When  in  1907  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  was 
opened,  with  ports  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
the  American-Hawaiian  Company  ran  its 
ships  to  these  terminals,  transshipped  its 
freight,  and  reduced  to  thirty  days  the  time 
required  for  delivery  between  S;in  Kran<  i-co 
and    Xew    York.      The    Panama    Canal    all- 
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water  route,  avoiding  transshipment  and 
l><>ri  delays,  will  reduce  this  still  further,  to 

twenty  days  or  less.  Realizing  it-  new  op- 
portunity, this  company  has  ordered  eight 
more  steamships  of  10.000  tons  dead-weight 
capacity  each,  the  first  of  which  are  afloat  and 

the  rest  huildin.tr. at  the  yard  of  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company,  near  Baltimore— the  heavi- 
est contracts  ever  placed  by  an  American 
steamship  company  with  an  American  ship- 
yard in  a  single  year.  Six  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  steamers  are  being  fitted  with  re- 
frigerating space,  and  will  offer  the  first 
chance  for  the  transportation  of  Hawaiian 
pineapples  and  California  oranges  and  other 
fruits  to  the  Atlantic  States  by  a  route  inde- 
pendent of  the  railroad>.  The  whole  tleet  of 
this  company  is  as  follow-: 

AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  Ml   \\lsini>  COMPANY'S 

11  i  i  r 


Steamer 


Where  Built 


.1  merican  ( Chester,  Pa. 

Californian  San  Francisco 

Hawaiian  Chester,  Pa. 

Oregonian  Chester,  Pa. 

.  llaskan  San  Francisco 

Texan  ( )amden,  N.  J. 

Nevadan  Camden,  X.  J. 

Nebraskan  Camden,  N.J. 

Arizonan  S.m  Francisco 

Kansan  ( lamden,  N.  J. 

Virginian  Sparrow's  Point,  Mil. 

Missourian  Sparrow's  Point,  Mel. 

Mexican  San  Francisco 

Columbian  S.m  Francisco 

Isthmian  S.m  Francisco 

Kentuckian  Sparrow  's  Point,  Md. 

Honolulan  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 

Georgian  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 

Minnesotan  Sparrow's  Point,  Mil. 

Dakotan  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 

Wontanan1  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 
Pennsylvania)! l  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 

/'ana/nan  l  Sparrow 's  Point,  Md. 
Washingtonian  l  Sparrow 's  Poini .  Md. 

la-can  l  Sparrow  's  Point .  Md. 

Ohioan1  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 

i  Onder  construction. 
•  Tom  "f  2OO0  pounds. 


Dead- 

—    1 

Weigh) 

T   "X 

Capacity 
Tom 

t  5 

£1 

10.170 

1 1 

10.170 

1 1 

10,179 

1 1 

10.170 

1 1 

13 

1 1 

13.832 

12 

(),(K),S 

12 

6,005 

12 

13.955 

I  I 

13,014 

12 

13.403 

12 

I3.403 

12 

13.763 

12 

13,762 

12 

8,064 

I  I 

11,138 

12 

10,780 

13 

11,138 

12 

1 1 , 1  ps 

13 

1  1,148 

13 

11,148 

13 

11.1  \8 

13 

11,148 

I.> 

1 1 .1  |£ 

13 

1 1,148 

<3 

11,148 

13 

892,044 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  01  W\  K.  GRACE  &  COMPANY 

The  American-Hawaiian  Company  will  he 
in  a  position  to  double  its  freight  capacity 
over  the  shortened  route.  It  will  have  sail- 
ings every  three  days  from  the  Atlantic  and 
every  three  days  from  the  Pacific,  and  this 
fleet  of  itself  will  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
more  merchandise  than  is  now  passing  via 
both  the  Tehuantepec  and  the  Panama  rail 

routes  from  coast   to  coast.      Hut.  oi  course, 

this  commerce  will  immediately  and  greatly 


expand  when  the  canal  is  opened,  and  Ameri- 
can steamship  men  are  organizing  new  ser\ - 
to  meet  the  swelling  traffic.  One  of  the 
strongest  of  American  shipping  firms,  the 
house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  long  engaged  in  trade  with  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  has  three  Steamships 
for  the  canal  route  under  construction  in  the 
Cramp  shipyard  at  Philadelphia — the  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Catalitta,  and  Santa  Cecelia. 
modern  cargo  vessels  of  eleven  knots  speed 
and  0000  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  and  a 
fourth  steamship,  completed  at  this  yard,  the 
Santa  Cruz,  of  eleven  knots  and  7000  tons 
dead-weight  capacity,  has  already  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
\Y.  R.  Grace  &  Company  will  operate  their 
four  new  American  steamers  in  a  fortnightly 
service  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  San  Franc 
and  Puget  Sound. 

LARG1     SHIPS    "1     nil     INTERNATIONAL 

A  third  contributor  to  the-  service  through 
the  Panama  Canal  will  he-  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  the  great  Mor- 
gan combination  of  transatlantic  lines,  two  of 
whose  five  American-built  ships,  the  Finland 
and  Kroonland,  have  lately  reboisted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  express  purpose  of 
engaging  in  this  service.  The  Finland  and 
Kroonland.  passenger  and  car  imers  of 

sixteen  knots  speed,  7500  tons  dead-weight 
capacity  and  12.700  tons  gro-s  register,  will 
he  the  largest  ships  employed  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  Steamship  managers  rec- 
ognize that,  though  the  waterway  will  he 
availed  of  primarily  for  the  carryin. 
merchandise,  there  will  always  he  some 
passenger  traffic 

The-  Cramp  yard  has  lately  received  a  con- 
tract for  two  steamers  500  teel  in  length  and 
of  the  very  high  speed  of  twenty-three  knots, 
with  accommodations  for  one  thousand  pas- 
sengers in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class!-  altogether.  The  ownership  and  trade 
of  these  important  new  vessels  have  not 
yet  been  announced,  hut  the  steamers 
are  reported  to  he  designed  for  the  Panama 
fade. 

Till    1  lc  ki  \r.  Mil    \M>  i-llll  R  FLEETS 

Another  American   shipping  house   which 
will  he  an  active-  factor  in  th< 
trad-'  is  the  l.uckcnhach  Steamship  Company 
of  New  York.     Besides  a  considerable  tleet  of 
ocean-going  barges  and  tugs,  this  company 
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THE  "KROONLAND"     INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE) 

:he  same  company,  has  lately  rehoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  express  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  the  coastwise-Panama  service.     These  are  both  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  of  sixteen  knots'  speed  and 
1 2.-60  tons  gross  register — the  largest  ships  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade) 


control-  ten  cargo-carrying  steamers  with 
a  capacity  of  from  4000  to  7000  tons,  some 
of  which  have  been  engaged  in  the  long- 
distance carrying  trade  through  the  Strait-  of 
•Han.  This  company  has  been  planning 
•nstruct  two  or  more  new  steamships,  and 
in  preparation  for  the  canal  trade  has  just 
taken  up  the  service  on  the  Pacific  to  and  from 
Panama  that  was  relinquished  by  the  Cali- 
fornia-Atlantic Company  of  San  Francisco. 

Another  New  York  shipping  firm  that  will 
be  in  a  position  to  enter  the  coastwise  trade 
through  the  canal  with  some  of  its  increasing 
fleet  of  cargo  steamers  is  A.  H.  Hull  &  Com- 
pany, whose  vessels  run  to  New  England,  t he- 
Southern  j>orts,  and  Porto  Rico.  There  has 
in  the  past  three  yean  ble  develop- 

ment on  the  Atlantic  1  [  well-designed, 

efficient.   •        .mical   freighting  steamships, 
for  the  coal,  lumber,  sugar,  oil,  sulphur,  and 

l       I        twisel  ranspor- 
Company,  the  V      England  Coal  K: 
'  I  and   the    Boston-Virginia 

Company  ton   have  rapidly 

built  -team  fleets  of  this 

il  all-round  type,  and  though  mosl   of 

ployed  on  time  1  barters  in 

Atla  certain  proportion  of  this 

availabli 
through   the 

B1  111   oci 
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,  the 

■ 
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long  before  its  actual  opening  the  great  water- 
way has  powerfully  helped  to  swell  the  ton- 
nage of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Xor  is  this  true  of  the  ocean  yards  alone. 
The  effect  of  the  canal  is  manifest  also  in  the 
records  of  the  enterprising  yards  of  the  great 
Northern  lakes.  Ten  or  twelve  excellent 
cargo  steamers  of  the  conventional  ocean 
"tram])"  type,  from  250  to  260  feet"  in  length 
with  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  knots  and  a 
cargo  capacity  of  about  4000  tons,  have  been 
constructed  at  Toledo  and  Detroit  within  a 
few  month-,  expressly  for  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
service.  These  ships  are  built  to  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal, 
through  which  they  must  pass  on  their  way 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  ocean. 
Most  of  them  are  now  in  commission  in 
Atlantic  waters.  Pending  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  some  of  these  new  American  freighters 
are  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  coasting  and 
others  in  the  Wesl  India  1  rade.  ( me  has  gone 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
wheat  -a  trade  in  which  the  American  flag 
eldom  been  -ecu  in  a  third  of  a  century. 

\    RECORD    N  l   KM    1  OH    nil.    SHIP^  v 

1  h    \  ear  1  in  ship- 

building  all  over  the  world.     Shipyard 
orda  ■'• '  re  bi  but  it  1 

ni ii<  ant  fa<  1  th  it  though  our  1  ounti 
almost  no  pari  in  1  of  int<  r 

national    carrying,    th<  hipbuilding 
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American  coastwise  craft  has  exerted,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
there  is  a  certain  calculable  value  in  the  privi- 
lege, hut  it  was  not  asked  for  by  shipowners 
themselves.  As  President  Dearborn  of  the 
American  Hawaiian  Company  said  before  the 
House  Commit  lee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce: 

The  no-ioll  business  is  a  matter  of  principle. 
We  would  not  spend  one  dollar  in  any  propaganda 
for  no  tolls,  because  tin-  shipper  is  going  to  pay  for 
it.     It  is  an  operating  expense. 

That  is,  if  tolls  are  exacted  they  will  be 
paid  by  the  men  who  own  the  cargo,  not  by 
the  men  who  own  the  ship.  And  thus  the  re- 
mission of  the  tolls  in  the  long  run  would 
benefit  not  the  shipowners  hut  the  planters, 
manufacturers,  or  merchants  who  actually 
requested  it.  It  is  the  coastwise  navigation 
law  rather  than  exemption  from  tolls  that  is 
filling  the  shipyards  and  hunching  this  new- 
American  ocean  tonnage. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Am  ican  steam- 
ship companies  which  have  ah  sady  signified 
their  intention  to  run  steamers  through  the 
Panama  Canal  from  coast  to  coast  will  have 
enough  steamers  when  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted to  dispatch  a  ship  from  the  Atlantic  or 
from  the  Pacific  practically  every  business 
day  throughout  the  year.  This  means  that 
there  will  always  he  an  American  coastwise- 
ship  in  the  canal  —a  ship  of  a  regular  line 
service  for  general  freight  on  a  fixed,  an- 
nounced schedule.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
the  "tramp"  business  of  sailings  whenever 
needed  of  hulk-cargo  carriers  of  coal,  wheat, 
asphalt  and  lumber — a  t rathe  for  which  the 
new  lake-built  ocean  craft  and  the  large  so- 
called  "steam  schooners"  of  the  Pacific  are 
especially  adapted. 


A    OKI.  \l     C  oMIM.II  IIVK    TRADE 

There  will  he  competition,  keen  and  ini 
sant,  for  this  American  canal  business.  The 
companies  that  are  engaging  in  it  are  known 
to  the  maritime  world  as  wholly  separate, 
rival  individualities,  aloof  from  railroads,  and 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  increase  of 
their  own  sea-borne  trade.  Their  new  ships, 
built  and  building,  are  of  the  true  deep 
type,  and  so  must  be  their  officers  and  sailors. 
Much  of  our  local  coastwise  tonnage  creeps 
along  shore.  These  canal-trade  ships  will  go 
boldly  out  on  a  voyage  of  5000  or  6000  miles, 
twice  the  length  of  a  North  Atlantic  pas 
Every  steamer  that  swings  through  the  new- 
waterway  bet  ween  OUT  eastern  and  our  western 
seaboard  will  be  a  potential  part  of  our  naval 
auxiliary  or  naval  reserve.  The  twenty-six 
line  vessels  of  one  company  alone  have  a 
capacity  sufficient  to  coal  and  supply  the 
whole  battleship  fleet  of  the  United  States  on 
another  voyage  around  the  world. 

The  foreign  trade  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
conveyed  for  some  time  beneath  alien  llags. 
for  American  nautical  enterprise  and  skill  can- 
not now  compete  with  the  double  handicap  of 
cheap  alien  wages  and  alien  subsidies.  Hut 
in  the  great  American  coastwise  trade  which 
United  States  laws  reserve  to  American  ships 
controlled  by  loyal  citizens  of  the  republic, 
there  will  be  a  fair  chance  and  honest  and 
equal  competition.  In  this  trade  American 
shipowners  are  prepared  to  "make  good" 
with  the  most  important  new  steam  fleet  ever 
created  at  one  time  for  our  ocean-going  com- 
merce a  tleet  which  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  nucleus  later  on  of  another  vigorous  and 
successful  American  competition  in  the  broad 
field  of  international  carrying. 
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GOVERNMENT   RAILROADS   FOR 

ALASKA 

BY   GUY    ELLIOTT   MITCHELL 


A  GREAT,  rich,  and  neglected  territory 
**•  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United 
-  is  coming  into  its  own.  The  promise 
of  hope  fulfilled  is  held  out  strongly  to 
Alaska  in  the  work  and  recommendations  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  whose  re- 
port to  Congress  was  made  public  early  in 
March.  In  transmitting  this  admirable  doc- 
ument President  Taft  made  an  outright  rec- 
ommendation for  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  of  two  trunk  line  roads  at  an 
climated  co.-t  of  $3 5.000,000  and  the  friends 
of  Alaska  are  now  hopeful  of  securing  an 
equally  favorable  recommendation  from 
-ident  Wilson. 
On  August  24,  1012,  Congress  provided  for 
the  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  a  rail- 
road commission  to  vi>it 
and  make  an  im- 
mediate report  on  the 
"transportation  question  in 
the  Territory  to 

mine  railroad  routes  from 
the    s<  to  the   ( 

Qterior, 
and    navigable    watt 

and  other 
irii  ■    to 

includi 

■  ration; 
obtain    information     in 
.  fields  and 
thrir  proximity    t<»   railr 

report 

in 
•r  railro 


H.  Brooks.  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Vice-Chairman;  Leonard  M.  Cox,  civil 
engineer,  U.  S.  X..  and  Colin  M.  Ingersoll, 
consulting  engineer,  of  New  Vork.  Three 
of  the  members  are  engineers  and  the  vice- 
chairman  is  the  head  of  the  Division  of 
Alaskan  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Geologic;;  1 
Survey.  Proceeding  immediately  to  Alaska, 
the  commission  visited  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  territory,  including  the 
available  harbors  and  practically  all  oi  the 
railroads,  and  by  an  overland  trip  of  some  700 
miles,  to  Fairbanks,  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  interior. 

The  report  submitted  is  not  only  highly 
optimistic  but  it  is  such  a  thoroughgoing  doc- 
ument as  might  well  be  expected  from  a  body 
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-PACKING." -STILL  NECESSARY  ON  THE   MOUNTAINS   OF  AL 

(On  this  and  the  opposite  pagi  '-n  the  various  transportation  methods  now 

employed  in  Alaska  in  the  general  absence  of  ra 


all  combined  to  equip  the 
commission  with  about  every 
qualification  desired  for  the 
work  undertaken. 

The  commission  points 
out  clearly  not  only  the  en- 
tire feasibility  of  providing 
adequate  railroad  facilities 
for  Alaska,  but  the  immense 
rt>ult>  which  will  follow.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  only  \ 
undeveloped  mineral  re- 
sources, but  abo  large  areas 
of  farming  and  grazing  lands 
in  Alaska.  These  are  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
fully  as  capable  of  high  de- 
velopment as  the  lands  of 
way  and  Sweden,  and  of 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  States  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  climate 
of  the  Pacific  coast  region 
is  comparatively  mild  and 
while  that  of  the  interior 
is  more  severe  it  is  not 
of  men  so  eminently  qualified  to  consider  the  unfavorable  to  colonization  and  agriculture, 
greatest  needs  of  a  new  country — railroads.  The  development  ol  Alaska,  it  is  well  rc< 
President  Taft  could  probably  have  sought  ni/.ed,  centers  around  two  questions,  the  open- 
far  and  wide  before  finding  a  better  equipped  in.sz  of  the  coal  fields  and  transportation.  The 
or  harder  working  group  of  experts  to  attack  former  is  dependent  upon  the  latter.  The 
this  important  special  problem.  Major  Mor-  vast  resources  of  this  enormous  territory  are 
row's  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of  unquestioned,  but  without  an  adequate 
river  fortifications  on  the  Potomac  River  and  transportation  system  they  will  remain 
in  river  and  harbor  improvement  at  Port-  largely  potential,  undeveloped,  and  unused; 
land  and  elsewhere;  Lieutenant  -Commander  given  this  lacking  factor  Alaska  must  respond 
Cox's  railroad  service,  i 
pecially  that  connected  with 
coal-mine  roads,  and  his  ex- 
pert knowledge  gained  from 
service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Y"ards  and  Docks  of  the 
Navy;  Mr.  [ngersoll's broad 
experience  as  a  railroad  and 
railroad  bridge  construction 
engineer  and  as  chairman  of 
a  board  of  harbor  commis- 
sioners, and  Mr.  Hrooks'  in- 
timate acquaintance  with 
the  physical  conditions  in 
Alaska  gained  from  fifteen 
annual  trips  including  nearly 
every  portion  ^\   the  great 

territory   and    a  close  study 

of   its   geography    and    re- 
sources during  that  period, 
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PROSPECTOR   WITH  PACKS  AND  DOGS 

(The  importance  of  the  dog  as  a  factor  in  Alaskan  transportation  is  further  illustrated  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this 

page  and  in  the  winter  scene  on  page  5 


to  a  degree  which  will 
make  even  the  great 
activity  and  the  large 
production  of  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  seem 
trivial  by  compare 
The  commission 
undoubtedly  for- 
tui  -idering 

the 
territory    to    be 
amined  and  the  .-hort- 
.me,  in 
finding  -ph- 

ot map 
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transportation  routes 
already  at  hand  as  a 
result  of  the  extensive 
work  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  also 
the  data  hearing  on 
agriculture,  com- 
merce, n  a  viga  tion, 
etc..  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies.  Draw- 
ing on  tlii>  in  large 
part,  it  has  discussed 
in  it>  report  all  the 
feasible  transporta- 
tion routes,  both  water 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  RAILWAY  ROUTES  AND  COAL  FIELDS  OF  ALASKA 


and  rail,  including  operating  lines,  hul  its  def- 
inite recommendation  resolves  itself  into  the 
construction  of  two  main  or  trunk  lines,  from 
tidewater  and  the  two  principal  coal  fields  on 
the  southern  coast  to  the  two  interior  valleys 
of  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Yukon-Tanana. 
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liilizing  the  results  of  many  private  rail- 
way surveys,  as  well  as  the  topographic  maps 
and  geologic  data  available,  it  has  been 
sible  to  lay  out  routes  with  maximum  grades. 
north  and  south,  of  from  1.13  to  2  per  cent,  at 
an  average  cost  of  construction  per  mile  of 
from  $44,600  to  $52,^00.  The  commission 
believes  that  the  two  main  lines  recommended 
will  form  systems  that  will  at  once  advance 
development  in  the  territory.  The  recom- 
mendation for  two  trunk  lines  connecting 
navigable  waters  is  in  accord  with  tin-  natural 
evolution  of  railway  construction.  In  new 
countries  the  first  lines  of  communication  es- 
tablished are  always  those  built  over  the  main 
divides  and  connecting  with  navigable  waters, 
and  thus  serving  to  supplement  water  trans- 
portation.     It  is  only  in  well-settled  countries 

that  lines  tying  together  such  transverse  sys- 
tems and  paralleling  waterways  are  built. 
The  industrial  advancement  which  will  follow 
the  building  of  the  main  trunk  lines  can  not 
fail  to  call  for  the  extension  oi  many  branches 
i"  mtvu  adjacent  districts.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  branches  will  not  fol- 
low in  Ala-ka  as  they  have  in  all  railroad  his- 
tory, and  such  extensions  will  ultimately  pro- 
vide for  intercommunication  between  the 
two  systems  recommended. 

The  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sion is  that  this  - 5  •  miles  ,>f  new  construction 
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WHARF  AND  HARBOR  AT  CORDOVA.  THE  SOUTHERN  TERMINUS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  TO 
FAIRBANKS.  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

should  be  undertaken  at  once  and  prosecuted       Of  these  lines  the  more  important,  perhaps, 
with  vigor,  "under  >ome  system  which  will    is  the  Cordova-Fairbanks  route,  the  estimated 

;re  low  transportation  charges  and   the 

sequent  rapid  settlement  of  this  new  land 
and  the  utilization  of  its  great  resoun 
This  ne  ruction  will  connect  with  line- 

already  built  and  will  give  through  transpor- 
tation to  the  interior  valli 

the  two  li:  nmended,  one  i-  from 

the  excellent  harbor  at  Cordova  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Alaska,  running  north,  tapping 
the  fan*       B  ring  Ri  I  fields  and  on 

through  to  the  huge  Yukon  and  Tanana  val- 

th  their  great  mineral  and  agricultural 
the  other  line,  with  Seward,  -it  u- 
I  on  th<  harbor  of  Resurrei  don 

iter  terminal,  taps  tin-  Matan- 
Id,  pas  «    i  h  rough  the  \ov 
nd  opens  up  tin  I. 

to  the  the  .V 
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\\l\il.K    TRAVEL   BY.    DOG    POWER   ON    THE   ALASKA 

NORTHERN    RAILWAY 

(This  line  is  not  completed  and  traffic  does  not  warrant  the 

expense  of  train  operation  in  the  winter  months) 

COSl  of  which  is  $13,971,000.  With  a 
through  freight  rate  of  S24.4}  per  ton  and  a 
passenger  rate  of  $20.70,  this  road,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  pay  ,}  per  cent,  interest  on  its  cost, 
while  the  rates  are  sufficiently  low  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  this  <jrcat  region. 
Similar  estimates  are  also  given  for  the  road 
from  Seward  to  the  Kuskokwim.  The  min- 
eral and  agricultural  resources  of  these  enor- 
mous interior  valleys  are  known  to  he  very 
great.  In  the  Tanana  Valley  alone  there  is 
estimated  t<>  be  some  2,500,000  acres  of 
proven  agricultural  land,  besides  large  areas 

of  grazing  land,  and  much  gold-lode  and  placer 

territory.  The  valley  of  the  kiiskokwim  is 
not  so  well  known,  hut  it  includes  the  rich 
tditarod  gold  district  and  is  stated  to  he  a 
region  of  greal  potential  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  Commission  has  un- 
doubtedly furnished  the  country  with  a  key  to 
the    solution    of   the   Alaskan    transportation 

situation,  and  therefore  to  the  development 


and  prosperity  of  the  territory,  based  tirst .  on 
the  consideration   of  the  physical   problems, 

and  second,  on  careful  study  and  analysis 
from  an  engineering  and  "railroad"'  stand- 
point of  the  intra-territorial  needs  of  Alaska 
and  the  necessity  of  free  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  world. 
While  Major  Morrow  and  hi-  iates  ex- 

press themselves  as  feeling  unauthorized  to 
recommend  either  for  or  against  Government 
construction  or  operation  of  the  railroads, 
their  findings  leave  hut  one  conclusion,  and 
President  daft  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  to 
Congress  recommending  Government  con- 
struction, says; 

The  necessary  inference  from  tin-  entire  report 
of  the  commission  is  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commission  its  recommendations  can  certainly  be 
carried  out  only  if  the  Government  builds  <>r  ku-t- 
antees  the  construction  cosl  of  the  railroads  recom- 
mended.    If  the  Government  is  to  guarantee  the 

principal  and  interest  ol  t  lie  const  ruct  ion  bonds,  it 
scents  dear  thai  it  should  own  the  roads,  the  COS! 
of  which  it  really  pays.  This  is  true  whether  the 
Government  itself  should  operate  the  road-  or 
should  provide  for  their  operation  l>y  lease  or  oper- 
ating agreement.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
Government  operation,  but  I  believe  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  with  private  operation  under 
is  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulties  here  pre- 
sented. 

Likewise  the  commission  feels  unauthorized 
to  make  any  recommendation  regarding  the 
proposition  to  utilize  the  construction  ma- 
chinery employed  on  the  Panama  Canal,  now 
Hearing  completion;  it  nevertheless  submits 
a  list  furnished  by  the  Canal  Commission  of 
the  raih,  cars,  steam  shovels,  and  other  equip- 
ment which  might  he  available  for  use  in 
Alaska. 

The  issue  of  giving  Alaska  what  she  should 
have  had  Long  ago,  considering  the  nearly 
$500,000,000  worth  of  products  she  has  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  United  States,  namely 
transportation  and  coal  —the  latter  of  which 
is  her  own  -may  now  he  said  t<»  he  squarely 
before  Congress,  and  the  country.  Congress 
provided  for  a  commission  to  investigate  the 

matter.  The  commission  has  reported  ex- 
haustively, conservatively,  admirably.     The 

people  of  Alaska  are  earnestly  insistent  for  re- 
lief and  this  relief  afforded  will  bring  untold 
wealth  into  the  United  Stales. 


THE  FEDERAL  PLANT  QUARANTINE 

BY  WALTER  C.  O'KANE 

(Entomologist,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 


TX  the  latter  part  of  1912  our  federal 
■*-  Congress  wrote  into  the  statutes  a  long- 
needed  Plant  Quarantine  law,  providing  for 
safeguards  against  the  importation  of  danger- 
ous insects  and  plant  diseases  into  this  country 
and  their  dissemination  from  one  section  to 
another.  The  machinery  of  that  law  is  now  get- 
ting into  active  running  order.  Its  pro\isions 
are  of  direct  concern  to  even."  citizen  whose 
affairs  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  soil, 
and  of  genuine  interest  to  all  of  the  rest  of  us. 

OUR  DANGEROUS  IMPORTED  SPECIES 

For  years  this  country  has  been  the  victim 
of  escaped  malefactors  in  the  insect  and 
plant  world— dangerous  pests  which  have 
been  brought  here  through  chance  or  care- 
lessness from  their  native  homes  in  Europe, 
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CHARACTERISTIC   SWELLING   CAUSED    HV    l  ill     WHITE 
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(The  fungus  is  especially  fatal  to  young  b 

There  are  two  or  three  hundred  others  that 
*  DO  small  toll,  and  many  of  these 
<>(  1  asionally  reach  alarming  proportions.  Hut 
the  above  number— seventy — includes  the 
that  are  habitually  beyond  reasonable 
bounds  Of  this  number  approximately 
one-half  arc  native  i<»  the  United  states. 
So  far  a-  we  know  now  they  have  always 
been  here  The  remainder,  some  thirty  five 
species,  arc  definitely  known  to  haye  been 
introdw  ed  from  abroad. 

Di  1  ROD!  CED    PI     1        •!'  'ii      DESTRUl   [TV] 
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TYI'K   \I     EGG-MASSES    OP    Till      GYPSV    MOTH 

(Under  the  new  quarantine  both  plants  an'l  plant  l>r<.  : 
sucli  I  logs,  must 

insect,  is  guilty  of  depredations  reaching  an 
annual  sum  of  from  815,000,000  to  S^o,ooo,- 
000.  The  Colorado  Potato-Beetle,  the  Crape 
Root-Worm,  and  the  Army  Worm  are  addi- 
tional example 

Of  the  imported  insects  no  less  than  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  species  have  been  and  are 
now  causing  tremendous  losses.  It  is  in 
this  group  that  we  find  such  unparalleled 
pests  as  the  San  Jos.'  Scale,  the  Cotton  Roll 
Weevil,  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  Gypsy  Moth, 
the  Browntail  Moth,  the  Codling  Moth,  and, 
recently,  the  Alfalfa  Leaf-Weevil  and  the 
notorious  Argentine  Ant.  These  are  the 
tax-gatherers  in  the  insect  world  We  pay 
the  Hessian  Fly  from  850,000,000  to  Sioo.- 
000,000  every  year  Single  States  art'  yield- 
ing tribute  to  the  Cotton  Boll  Weevil  to  the 
amount  of  Sjo.ooo.ooo  annually.  Ourapple- 
growers  are  taxed  not  less  than  S^o,ooo,ooo 
each  season  by  the  San  Jose"  Scale  and  the 
Codling  Moth.  In  the  li.u'hl  against  the 
Gypsy  and  the  Browntail  Moths  New 
England  authorities,  with  the  federal  De- 
partment <>f  Agriculture,  are  spending  more 

than  Si,ooo,ooo  each  year. 

I\:  n  l  \«  1      OP    TM'Ki   \si  D    FOR]  IGN     TR  U>E 

With  our  greatly  increased  interchange 
of  commodities  with  foreign  countries  in  the 


last  few  decades  it  was  inevitable  that  oppor- 
tunities for  the  chance  introduction  of 
pests  should  increase.  The  time  of  ocean 
passage  has  been  quartered  and  then  again 
halved.  New  articles  have  entered  foreign 
commerce  on  a  large  scale — notably  various 
food-stuffs  and  fruits,  in  which  insects  may 

- 

readily  be  transported.  Especially,  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  practice  o\ 
importing  nursery  stock  has  been  widely 
extended,  and  odd  corner.-  of  the  world  are 
drawn  on  for  new  and  unique  specimens. 
It  is  this  last  class  of  merchandise  that 
furnishes  precisely  ideal  conditions  for  the 
successful  introduction  of  a  new  pest  The 
insect  is  brought  over  with  its  food-plant; 
together  with  it>  bost  it  is  given  good 
care;  its  progeny  are  accorded  a  favorable 
start. 

The  extension  of  transportation  facilities 
within  our  own  borders  has  played  its  part 
Dissemination  of  a  new  species  has  naturally 
been  given  much  impetus,  and  probably 
its  safe  and  prompt  arrival  at  suitable 
sections  for  increase  has  thus  sometimes 
been  assured. 

WHY    INTRODUCED    SI  1  >  11  S    THRIVE 

It  is  not  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  the  reasons 

why  introduced  pots  have  overtopped  our 
native  species  in  the  extent  of  injury. 
Primarily  the  cause  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the 
imported  insect  from  the  various  natural 
enemies,  especially  parasites,  that  attack  it 
ill  its  home  country.  Seldom  are  many  >.A 
these  enemies  introduced  by  the  same  chance 
agency  that  brings  in  the  pest  itself.  Indeed, 
even  if  all  the  natural  checks  existing  in  the 
native  region  were  imported,  the  chances  are 
more  than  even  that  one  or  more  of  them 
would  find  conditions  lure  unfavorable  or 
impossible.  A  further  influence  sometimes 
favoring  the  introduced  insect  is  the  less 
intensive  system  of  agriculture  prevailing  in 
America,  the  lack  of  the  practice  of  crop 
rotation  in   many  large  the    gn    I 

carelessness  as  to  weeds  and  other  >imiiar 
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factors  helpful  to  the  insect  enemies  and 
harmful  to  the  plant.  It  is  the  latter  con- 
trast as  to  cultural  methods  that  is  believed 
to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  rather 
singular  fact  that  our  bequests  of  dangerous 
pests  to  Europe  by  no  means  approach  her 
sifts  to  us.  Repeated!}  certain  of  our 
native  insects  have  been  observed  abroad, 
but  have  failed  to  secure  a  foothold. 

The  part  that  parasites  play  in  the  control 
of  a  potential  pest  in  its  native  country  sug- 
gests, of  course,  the  desirability  of  finding. 
importing  and  establishing  the  natural  ene- 
mies here  whenever  a  new  species  has  gained 
a  threatening  foothold.  This  procedure  is. 
indeed,  the  only  one  available  in  some 
instances.  But  the  undertaking  is  much 
more  difficult  than  one  might 
Each  step  in  it  is  a  problem:  to 
natural  enemies,  to  devise  means 
successful  transport,  and  to  colonize  them 
effectually,  once  they  are  received.  By  no 
means  rarely  obstacles  arise  in  connection 
with  an  important  species  which  cannot 
be  overcome.  Far  simpler,  more  certain. 
and  less  expensive  is  the  alternative  plan 
of  guarding  the  border  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pe-t  itself:  in  other  words,  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of  in- 
spection, expanded  into  quarantine  where 
necessary. 


imagine, 
find  the 
for  their 
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(  \ti;kpii.i.\RS   OP   THE   GYPSY    MOTH 
i This  pest  is  the  object  of  a  recent  federal  quarantine) 

SIMTXAB    HISTORY    OP    INTRODUCED    PLANT 
DISEAS]  S 

In  the  field  of  plant  diseases  the  situation 
and  the  problem  are  the  same  in  essence  as  in 
the  case  of  introduced  species  of  insects. 
Modern  traffic  has  increased  the  danger  of 
chance  introduction  of  threatening  diseases, 
and  already  we  are  paying  a  heavy  penalty 
for  failure  to  watch  the  door.  The  Chestnut 
Hark  Disease  is  a  striking  example  and  an 
all-too-prevalent  warning.  That  our  trees 
of  tlii-  group  should  be  doomed  seems  both 
an  esthetic  outrage  and  an  indefensible 
economic  loss.  The  impending  introduction 
of  two  other  di  the  White  Pine  Blister 

Rusl  and  the  Potato  Wart  Disease,  either 
one  capable  of  !«•<  oming  speedily  a  thorough 
national  disaster,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
tmal  pa  i  lie  new  quarant ine  law .     1 1 

undeniable  that   DO  01  lier  hum   uie  <  ould 
ail. 

More    than    forty    \<  0   a   <  le.n     and 

entmenl  of  the  m 
tion  and  quarantine  was  voiced  b)    I      \ 
Rile)  irds  b<  ei  nmenl 

entomologist       both  t he    tat4  men!    ol  fat  t 
and  the  r<(  ommendal  ion    ••••<  re  pioneei    in  a 
held,  i    tiii    country  wa    con 

i  crncd.     Not  hing  i  ame  ol  t  h< 
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ACTION    BY    FOR]  [GN    POWERS 

Meanwhile  foreign  powers  began  to  take 
heed  of  their  own  welfare  in  the  same  regard, 
and  to  provide  for  inspection  of  incoming 
nursery  slock,  fruits,  and  the  like,  or  for 
entire  prohibition  of  any  such  imports  from 
certain  sources,  including  the  United  States. 
A  do/en  years  ago  inspection  service  was  in 
working  order  in  most  of  the  enlightened 
European  states.  Two  of  these,  at  least,  had 
declared  an  absolute  quarantine  against 
various  plants  and  plant  products  coming 
from  America,  especially  nursery  stock.  Such 
stock  could  not  be  shipped  by  us  into  those 
countries  under  any  conditions.  In  others  en- 
try was  permitted  under  restrictions,  usually 
only  at  certain  ports  and  after  examination, 
though  in  some  stock  was  admitted  if  it 
bore  a  certificate  of  a  State  inspector. 

EFFORTS    IN     1III.    UNITED    STATES 

An  active  campaign  was  begun  by  Ameri- 
can entomologists  and  horticultural  in- 
spectors to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  com- 
prehensive federal  law  that  would  empower 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regula- 
tions applying  to  imports  of  plants,  and  to 
declare  a  quarantine  where  called  for.  It 
was  obviously  wholly  impossible  to  secure 
adequate  and  connected  action  through  the 
separate  States.  Federal  regulations  alone 
were  feasible,  and  for  these  ample  precedent 
existed  in  the  laws  already  on  the  books  relat- 
ing to  infections  and  contagious  diseas* 
animals.  For  several  consecutive  sessions  the 
proposed  enactments  failed  of  passage,  partly 
through  opposition  that  feared  an  injury  to 
business,  partly  because  of  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  facts  and  dangers  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  federal  intervention. 

Finally,  on  August  20,  1912,  a  really  com- 
prehensive, effective,  and  well-planned  bill, 
styled  the  Plant  (Quarantine  act,  received 
the  necessary  support  and  became  a  law. 

I  SS|   \  I  I  \|  s    ,)|       1  in      \i   w      1    \w 

The  fundamentals  of  this  excellent  measure 

have  to  (\o  with  four  distinct  topics: 

hirst,  a  definite  safeguard  is  placed  around 

incoming  nursery  stock. 
Second,    the    same   provisions   are   made 

possible,  where  needed,  in  the  case  of  im- 
ported fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  various 
plant  products. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  declare  an  absolute  quarantine 


against  foreign  countries  and  applying  to 
specific  plants  or  plant  products  where  such 
quarantine  is  deemed  essential  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  establishment  of  a  dan- 
gerous insect  or  di 

I  "urth,  a  precisely  similar  domestic  quar- 
antine is  authorized  against  States  or  parts 
of  Mates  and  in  favor  of  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States  whenever  by  so  doing  an  it 
or  disease  not  yet  widely  distributed  may  be 
repressed  or  appreciably  held  in  check. 

THE    l  l  DERAL   H<>kiic  DXTURAI    BOARD 

The  measure  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  federal  Horticultural  Board,  of  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Inch, 
and  the  Forest  Service.  The  board  has  no 
explicit  administrative  function,  but  virtu- 
ally carries  out  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
drawing  up  needed  regulations,  holding  the 
public  hearings  that  are  a  requisite  pre- 
liminary to  any  quarantine,  and  otherwise 
representing  the  Secretary  in  supervising  the 
machinery  of  the  measure.  The  penalty  for 
violation  of  any  of  the  regulations  is  lived 
by  the  act  at  a  tine  not  exceeding  S500, 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both. ' 

Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
board  specifying  the  procedure  governing 
the  entry  of  foreign-grown  nursery  stock  into 
the  United  States. 

IN  1K\    el     NURSERY.   STc 

In  general  the  act  does  not  follow  the  plan 
of  inspecting  such  stock  at  the  port  of 
arrival,  unless  it  comes  from  a  country  th.it 
not  maintain  an  organized  inspection 
service.  In  the  latter  event  entry  i>  possible 
only  at  the  ports  of  New  York.  San  Fran- 
1  isco,  Seattle.  Jacksonville,  and  New  Orleans. 
and  on  arrival  at  customs  in  any  oi  these 
ports  the  stock  must  be  examined  by  a 
federal  inspector,  and  certified  as  free  from 
dangerous  insects  or  <!  If  it   is  found 

not  to  be  free,  it  max  be  treated  or  destroyed 
.is  circumstances  warrant. 

In  all  other  cases,  and  these  constitute-  the 
majority,  the  procedure  is  as  follows:  The 
importer  must  lust  apply  for  a  permit,  as  in 
the  previous  class,  Mating  what  he  prop 
to  import,  from  whom  and  where,  and  at 
what  point  he  will  offer  the  stock  for  entry. 
A  permit  is  then  issued  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture,  and  a   copy   furnished   the  CU9- 
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toms  officer  at  the  point  of  entry.  When 
the  stock  arrives  it  must  bear  a  certificate 
of  the  inspection  officer  in  the  country  where 
grown,  and  the  box  must  be  marked  with 
the  source  of  the  stock  and  its  nature.  In 
addition  the  consular  invoice  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  signed  declaration  of  the  shipper 
indicating  such  points  as  the  locality  where 
grown  and  the  fact  that  the  stock  has  been 
properly  inspected. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  shipment 
and  before  removing  it  from  customs,  the 
importer  is  required  to  make  out  a  state- 
ment specifying,  among  other  matters,  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  stock,  and  must 
mail  a  copy  of  this  to  the  Department  at 
Washington  and  other  copies  to  the  proper 
State  officials,  according  to  the  various  points 
to  which  he  proposes  to  reship.  Thus 
prompt  information  is  given  the  State  in- 
spection organizations,  showing  that  stock 
of  a  certain  kind  from  a  certain  place  is  in 
transit,  and  provision  may  be  made  by  the 
State  official  for  inspection  of  the  shipment 
as  soon  as  it  arrives.  Naturally  the  federal 
board  is  without  authority  to  enforce  such 
inspection,  but  with  the  machinery  thus  set 
running  and  the  data  conveniently  in  hand, 
the  State  organizations  are  apt  to  re>i>ond, 
thereby  adding  the  safeguard  of  actual 
>nal  inspection   to  that  implied  in   the 


nr 
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certificate  of  the  foreign  officer  in  the  country 

where  the  stock  was  grown. 

QUARANTINE    DIRECTED 

Three  measures  of  absolute  quarantine 
were  specifically  directed  in  the  act  itself,  to 
take  effect  at  once. 

The  first  of  these  is  concerned  with  White 
Tine  Blister  Rust,  and  applies  to  several 
European  countries  and   to  Great    Britain; 

the  Second  refers  to  the  Mediterranean  Fruit 
Fly,  and  applies  to  the  Territory  ol  Hawaii; 
the  third  i^  directed  against  the  Potato  Wan 
Disease,  and  applies  to  Newfoundland,  the 
British  Isles,  and  some  other  regions. 

will  1 1     PIN]     Bl  [ST]  B    R.1  -  i 

I  he  White  Pine  Blister  Rusl  is  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  fungus  threatening  the  tremendous 
i   ihi^  ( ountry  so  far  as 
represented  in  the  while  pine  and  its  inline 

diale  relative-.      It    i-  primarily  a   disease  of 

the   ttone   pine  (.i    Europe,   i>ut    since   the 

introduction  of  American  white  pine  abroad 

•■   i    ed    tli<    latter    with    unexampled 

I  he  imminent  likelihood  ol  inl i" 

dm  tion  into  thi    i  nited  Stat*     la)    in  the 

kite  pun     i .  dliiiK> 
from    European    n  to    Vm<  rica.     In 

i.n  i   an  alarming  numtx  r  "i     hipm<  nl 

made  befon    t  he  ena<  i  - 
nd   tin  re  I 
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danger  that  the  parasite  may  already  have  stages  of  the  disease   cannot    he  detected. 

become  established.  Potatoes  that  are  hut  slightly  attacked, giving 

no  visible  evidence,  may  be  sold  and  distrib- 

iiii.  HISTOR1   OP   mi    FUNGUS  uted  for  seed,  and  thus  spread  the  infection 

to  remote  points.     Inspection  is  impossible. 
Like  many  other  parasitic  fungi,  the  rust 

lias  an  alternate  host  plant,  in  this  case  any  Tin-:  UEDITERSAMSAM   PRUH    i  I.Y 
of  the  varieties  of  wild  or  cultivated  currants 

or  gooseberries.  The  leaves  of  these'  plants  Concerning  the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly, 
are  attacked,  and  from  pustules  on  the  Lower  it  has  been  said  that  no  other  pest  of  fruit 
leaf  >urfacc  myriads  of  spores  are  produced,  under  observation  to-day  equals  it  in  de- 
These  infect  other  Leaves  of  the  same  class  structive  powers.  It  has  been  known  for 
of  plants,  possibly  at  a  considerable  distance,  many  years,  has  gradually  increased  its 
since'  the  spores  are  wind-borne.  At  the  distribution,  and  is  now  an  intolerable- 
close  of  summer,  winter  spores  arc  produced,  scourge  in  many  widely-separated  sections  of 
which  infect  pines,  penetrating  the  tender  the  globe,  including  the  Mediterranean 
bark  and  growing  thereafter  within  the  region,  South  Africa.  Australia,  Bermuda, 
tissues.  In  spring  spores  are  set  free  from  Brazil,  and,  in  iqio,  a  part  of  the  Territory 
the  pine,  and  these'  in  turn  germinate  when  of  Hawaii.  The  danger  of  introduction  into 
lodging  on  the  Leaves  of  the  alternate  host.  California  through  fruits  shipped  from  Hawaii 
For  the  first  few  months,  or  even  for  a  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  quarantine 
year  or  more,  the  fungus  exhibits  no  visible  relating  to  this  pest. 

sign  of  its  presence  in  the  tissues  of  the  pine.  The  destructive  ability  of  this  species  lies 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  attempted  inspec-  not   only   in   the  rapidity  with  which   it   in- 

tion   of  nursery   seedlings   futile.     Later,  on  creases   but    especially   in   its  extreme  range 

young  trees,  a  characteristic  swelling  appears,  of  food  plants.     In  the  new  federal  quaran- 

involving  the  main  stem  at  the  point  of  the  tine  twenty-seven  fruits  are  enumerated  in 

first  branches.     As.  a  rule,  in  small  trees,  the  which  the  pest  is  known  to  breed,  and  in  addi- 

fruiting  of  the  fungus,  a  few  months  or  a  year  tion  three  vegetables.     The  only  reassuring 

later,  is  coincident  with  the  death  of  the  tree,  fact  is  its  apparent  inability  to  survive  in  a 

Young  transplants  and   forest    seedlings  are  climate  of  freezing  winter  temperature, 
attacked     in     their    smaller    branches,     but 

usually  do  not  succumb.  hit.  wmkk  of   mi    ri-i 

Till     POTATO   WART   DIS1  VSE  The   larval    stage   of   the   fly   is   a   whiti-h 

maggot    and    this   part    of   its   life   round    i- 

The  Potato  Wart    Disease  is  seemingly  a  passed  wholly  within  the  pulp  of  the  fruit, 

newcomer  in  Europe  itself .     It  was  noted  first  in  which  it  tunnels  here  and  theTe-.     When 

in  Hungary,  in  [896,  then  in  Germany,  Eng-  the  fruit  has  fallen  and  begun  to  decay  the 

land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  finally  mature  maggot  Leaves  it.  enter-  the  ground 

in    Newfoundland.      Late   reports  ele-clare'  it-  an   inch   e>r   so.   and    there-  goes   through    its 

presence  in  France,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia,  transformation  to  the  adult  fly.     Eggs  are 

The     common     name    of     the'    disease     i-  laid  by  the  female  beneath  the-  skin  eif  the 

descriptive.     Its  presence  is  manifested  not  fruit,  and  thus  the  life  histe>ry  gen--  forward. 

in  the-  vine's,  which  may  preserve  an  abnormal  Infested  fruit  may  or  may  not  snow  outward 

greenness,    but    in    the    tuber.    The'    latte-r  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  pest.     It  is 

develops    warty    outgrowths,    which    enlarge  certain,    therefore-,    that    only    absolute    prei- 

and  coalesce  until  the  entire'  potato  becomes  bibition   of   the'  importation  of  fresh   fruit 

an  unrecognizable  mass.     Summer  spores  are  from  sections  where  tin-  insect  ha-  become 

given  off.  and  1>\   fall  millions  of  -pe>re-  sacs  established  can  be  expected  te>  prevent  its 

have  be'e-n  developed,  to  remain  in  the  se>il  introduction  into  the  United  St. 
when   the'   ma—   is   broken   eipe-n   in   attempts 

to  harvest   tlu-  ere)]).    These  resting  spores  im   cypsi    \\i>  1111    browntatj   moths 
may  retain   their  vitality  for  a   number  of 

year-;   certainly   e'ight    and   possibly   me>re\  A  fourth  quarantine  has  been  declared  by 

In  the'  e\ent  that  potatoes  are  again  planted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  te> 

in  the  same  field  within  this  period,  they  will  delay   the  spread   of   the   Gypsy   and   the 

become  infected.  Browntail  Moths,  now  thoroughly  entrenched 

\-  with  the'  Pine  Blister  Rust,  the  early  In  parts  of  New  England. 
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Two  distinct  but  partly  co-extensive  areas 
have  been  denned  corresponding  to  the 
present  known  distribution  of  the  two  pests. 
That  referring  to  the  Gypsy  Moth  includes 
a  group  of  towns  in  southwestern  Maine, 
and  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Rhode  Island.  The  area 
quarantined  for  the  Browntail  Moth  de- 
scribes a  still  wider  arc.  taking  in  parts  of 
Maine,  Xew  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

CHRISTMAS    TREES    AND    GREENS 

The  regulations  as  to  the  Gypsy  Moth 
prohibit  absolutely  the  interstate  shipment 
of  Christmas  trees  or  Christmas  greens  from 
points  within  the  quarantined  area  to  points 
without.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  do 
this  because  of  the  impossibility  of  inspec- 
tion of  this  class  of  merchandise  at  reasonable 
or  with  certain  efficiency.  From  Sep- 
tember throughout  the  winter,  at  the  time 
when  evergreens  of  various  -orts  are  cut  and 
ship[>ed  for  the  holiday  trade,  the  Gypsy 
Moth  is  in  the  egg  stage  !  .  _  sses  are 
attached  to  the  trunks  or  limbs  of  trees  or 
shrub-,  or  to  neighboring  objects.  They 
may  readily  occur  on  Christmas  trees  or 
lery  collected  in  infested  localities. 

NURSERY  AND    PLANT     PRODI  I 

The  interstate  movement  of  forest  plant 

products,  such  as  lumber,  cord  wood,  posts, 

bark,  and  logs,  and  the  shipment  of  Dursery 

stock,  from  points  within  the-  Gypsy  Moth 

only  after  inspection  and 

ication.     All  of  these  things  may  carry 

-f  the  pest,  if  shipped  in  winter,  or 

iterpillars,  if  transported  in  summer. 

imination  is  pro  ti(  able,  and  thorough 

-n  at  the  time  of  -hi;-  \>a  ially 

in  Ok  It,  may  l»<-  expo  ted 

'ward. 

IHI   HtOWNI  ui.   MOTH 

for   the    Bl  Moth 

apply  "ill-.  -'il<-, 

ind  the  like. 
I  these 

tion 

Moth: 

only  I  on 

i  scs  ih>  •  r  in  tightly 

i    ually 
l.ition  for  the 

the  [xiiole 


WORK    OF   THE    POTATO    WART   DISEASE 
(This  new  parasite  threatens  the  destruction  "f   the  potato- 
growing  industry) 

and  binding  it  to  the  twig.  Within  are 
several  hundred  tiny  caterpillars  that  hatched 
from  egg-  laid  on  the  leaf  in  July  by  the 
snow-white  parent  moth.  In  spring  the 
caterpillars  emerge  from  their  winter  home, 
to  feed  on  the  expanding  foliage.  It  is  this 
that  causes  a  severe  poisoning  of  the 
human  skin  through  the  penetration  of 
barbed  hairs  home  by  the  caterpillar. 

THE   PUXPOSJ    "l    DOMJ  -  I  [C  Ql    VB  w  n\l 

ll   i-  not  expected  thai   the  enforcement  of 

filiations  concerning  the  Gypsy  and 
the  Browntail  Moth-  will  prevent  for  all 
time  to  come  the  Introduction  of  these  pests 
into  other  parts  of  the  United  States.     Hut 

it   i-  hoped  thai   the  spread  ma)   be  retarded. 

and  especially  thai   numerous  sporadi<    and 

■  ull.re.il.  -    in    remote   State-    may 

be  i>re\ ented.     If  this  i  an  be  a<  i  ompli  hed 

the   |  may   be   held   down   to  their 

ribution,  ii  I  from  time  to 

the  Inevitable  natural    prcad  thai 

all     repi  r<         It     then 

iblc  to  e\|.ei  t  i h.ii  t In    everal 

thai  have  been  Import)  d 

and  colonized  will  catch  n|>  wit!'  the  frontici 

line     of     I  heir     ho  l       and     iedn<  .      ;  q<  in     to 

moderate  numb 


RIZAL'S   PICTURE   OF  THE   PHILIP- 
PINES  UNDER   SPAIN 


WITH  theadvenl  of  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  renewed  public 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Philip- 
pines. How  soon  will  the  Filipinos  be  fit 
lor   independence,   or   for   that    measure  of 


jOSi   RJZ  \i  .    mi.    in  [PINO   r\  rRIOT 
t.  the  painting  by  Hidalgo  [Madrid  1883].     I. 
W>  irld  Book  <    tnp 

self-government  which  it  is  wise  and  proper 
to  confirm  to  them? 

Three  books  recently  published  will  prove 
very  useful  in  clarifying  our  ideas  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  (he  Filipinos.  James  H.  Blount. 
the  son  of  President  Cleveland's  "para- 
mount commissioner"  in  the  Hawaiian  in- 
vestigation, who  served  in  the  Philippines 
in  a  judicial  as  well  as  in  a  military  capacity, 
has  written  a  hook  on  ••The  American  Occu- 
pation of  the  Philippines"  in  which  he  urges 
the  abandonment  of  the  islands.  We  have 
already  in  these  pages  for  January  noticed 
briefly,  this  hook  of  Mr.  Blount's.  The  other 
tWO  volumes,  novels  oi  Ri/al.  are  even  more 

important,  presenting,  as  they  do,  such  a 

complete  picture  of  the  Philippines  under  the 


old  regime.  Most  of  the  evils  against  which 
Ri/al  directed  his  satire  have  been  remedied 
by  the  American  administration.  It  seems 
tragic  irony  that  he  could  not  have  lived 
a' few  years  longer  to  sec-  it  all. 

The  appearance  of  English  translations 
of  the  two  principal  works  of  I>r.  Jose"  Ri/al. 
the  Filipino  patriot  ("The  Reign  of  Creed"  ' 
and  "The  Social  Cancer"1  is  noteworthy 
as  a  literary  event.  It  is  also  an  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  American  people 
in  their  world  relations. 

It  is  more  than  sixteen  years  since  Ri/al 
executed  at  Manila  for  participation  in 
the  Katipunan  revolt.  A  patriotic  Filipino 
historian  says  of  the  trial  that  he  was  accused 
of  carrying  on  anti-patriotic,  anti-religious 
propaganda,  of  rebellion,  sedition,  and  the 
formulation  of  legal  associations,  and  adds: 
"Some  other  charges  may  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  hurry  and  excitement." 

The  appearance  of  the  two  books  in  Eng- 
lish, which  set  forth  in  the  form  of  stories  his 
life  work,  are  most  valuable  footnotes  to  the 
history  of  Spain's  dealings  with  the  Far  East. 

The  comparatively  few  details  of  Rizal's 
career  are  quickly  stated.  Jose*  Rizal  Mer- 
cado  y  Aloi  his  name  emerges  from 

the  confusion  of  Filipino  titles  and  termin- 
ology, was  of  Malay  extraction,  with  some 
distant  strains  of  Spanish  and  even  Chinese 
blood,  although  he  generally  referred  to 
himself  as  a  Tagal.  He  had  exceptional 
training  for  his  time  and  nation,  a  training 
largely  due  to  the  intelligence  and  devotion 
of  his  mother.  Shi'  taught  him  to  read  Span- 
ish from  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Scriptures 
in  that  language.  His  father  was  well-to-do. 
so  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  study 
in  the  new  Jesuit  school  at  Manila.  Before 
this,  however,  he  had  inspired  considerable 
awe  in  his  simple  neighbors  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  composed  verses  in  his  native 
tongue.  He  was  intended  for  the  Church. 
Later,  however,  he  decided  to  become  a  phy- 
sician. In  1882,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  -ailed  for  Madrid.  At  the  University  of 
the  Spanish   capital    he   took    the  degn 

Tin-   K.-iirn  of  Cn  a      Translated  by 

Charles   Derbyshire.     Neti    Vork:    World   Book  Company. 

•  The  Social    1  a       Translated  by 

churls  Derbyshire      Stm    v  -<rU     World  Uix.k  Oomi 
503  pi'.      II 
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Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Licentiate  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Literature.  He  acquired  a  pro- 
ficiency in  Spanish  and  Japanese,  and  later 
in  French,  English,  German  and  Italian. 
After  leaving  the  University  of  Madrid  he 
took  courses  at  Paris,  Heidelberg,  Leipsic, 
Berlin  and  Rome. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Manila  he  pub- 
lished (1886)  his  first  novel  "Nofi  Me  Tan- 
gere."  The  exposures  of  governmental 
corruption  in  this  book  brought  down  upon 
him  the  ill-will  of  the  authorities  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Japan.  Later  he  went  to 
London  and  prepared  the  sequel  to  his  first 
novel.  This  was  entitled  u  El  Filibusterismo" 
and  it  appeared  in  1891.  The  next  year  he 
established  a  physician's  practice  in  Hong- 
kong, but  while  there  was  accused  of  partici- 
pating in  a  native  rebellion  against  the 
Spanish  regime.  In  1896,  although  he  had 
received  permission  to  go  to  Cuba  by  way  of 
Spain,  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  he 
was  arrested  in  Barcelona,  brought  back  to 
Manila,  tried,  and  shot  on  December  30, 1896. 

The  request  that  he  might  not  be  shot 

from  the  back  because  he  was  neither  traitor 

ain  nor  to  his  own  country,  was  refused. 

A  powerful  effort  of  the  will  in  falling  led  the  vic- 
tim to  turn  himself  so  as  to  fall  with  his  face  to  the 
sky.  So  the  Spanish  soldiers  saw  him  as  they  filed 
past  his  dead  body  and  the  cheers  for  Spain  and  the 
triumphal  music  of  the  band  as  it  played  the  M 

iiz  did  not  prevent  a  feeling  of  admiration  for 
the  brave  man. 

Rizal's  first  book,   "Noli   Me  Tangere," 

which  is  now  translated  "The  Social  Cancer," 
is  a  protest  against  the  abuses  the  author  had 
seen  ften  in  the  rule  of  the  civil  govern- 

ment and  the   Fri  r  his   countrymen. 

The  social  cancer  of  the  Philippines  was  the 
union  of  church  and  <-tate  which  the  ccn Air- 
ship did  not  permiJ  niched  in  speech  or 
print.  I  TO  is  Juan  I  .mo  Ibarra, 
a  young  Filipino,  son  of  a  wealthy  land 
icated  in  Bnro| 

lb.irr.1  '-d  to  be  named  to  a  beautiful 

girl,  •  .f  the  nor) .  Maria  ( lara,  tl" 

ind  only  child  of  Captain    I 

•  mined  to 
eople. 
>.   tin 
who  it:  he  memory  of  hi 

id  the 

<  xi  omnium 

.f  tin' 
iputcd   to 
him       H<  ml    ilir 

Itcd   to  tn.irr-. 
I    n.iriml   I.,    mr    ,u\,]*u  d   f.illu-r. 


There  are  the  usual  love  passages  and  some  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  popular  excitement.  Ibarra 
attempts  to  escape.  His  death  is  reported,  and 
Maria  Clara,  ever  faithful  to  him,  begs  her  sup- 
posed godfather,  Fray  Damaso,  to  put  her  into  a 
nunnery-.  It  comes  out  that  the  Friar  is  her  own 
father.  He  confesses  that  he  had  brought  on  all 
the  trouble  with  Ibarra  to  prevent  her  from  mar- 
rying a  native,  which  would  condemn  her  and  her 
children  to  the  enslaved  class.  She  finally  enters 
a  nunnery. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  strength  and,  at 
the  same  time,  pathos  in  the  story,  and  some 
bits  of  excellent  description  of  local  customs. 
Its  charm  and  simplicity  have  assigned  it 
first  place  in  Filipino  literature.  An  excellent 
introduction  of  fifty  pages  by  the  translator, 
Charles  Derbyshire,  adds  much  to  the  vol- 
umes. The  story  of  Maria  Clara  as  told  in 
"The  Social  Cancer,"  says  Mr.  Derbyshire, 
is  "only  one  of  the  few  instances  of  monasti- 
cism's  record  in  the  Philippines  clean  enough 
to  bear  the  light." 

The  second  work,  "El  Filibusterismo," 
which  appears  in  the  English  version  under 
the  title  of  "The  Reign  of  Creed,"  is  not  really 
a  novel,  but  a  series  of  word  paintings  mak- 
ing up  a  terrific  arraignment  of  the  entire 
Spanish  ecclesiastical  regime  in  the  islands. 
It  represents  Rizal's  more  mature  judgment 
on  political  and  social  conditions.  It  is 
graver  and  less  powerful  in  tone  and  is  full 
of  bitter  sarcasm,  although  ostensibly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  story.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  three  priests  who  were  executed  in 
1872  as  a  result  of  the  native  uprising  so  bar- 
barously suppressed. 

In  this  volume  Rizal  showed  that  he  no 
longer  thought  only  of  getting  rid  of  Spanish 
reigniy  but  Degas  to  question  what  sort 
of  a  government  was  to  replace  it.  He  re- 
solved to  prepare  the  Filipinos,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  education  which  he  saw  being  waged 
by  Spaniards  in  Spain  Rizal  thoughl  would 

he  no  more  unpatriotic  or  anti-Spanish  if 
carried  on  by  a  Filipino  for  the  Philippines. 
Tin-  "Noli"  gave  a  picture  of  modern  condi- 
tions in  th<  l'hilippim  -  under  Spanish  rule, 
while  El  I  ilibu  terismo"  showed  what  must 
be  the  future-  unless  polities  wen   changed. 

Ir-handcd,  il    destroyed    Spain's   prestige 
in  the-  I'hilippi; 

\\  ithin   lesi   than   tWO  alter   I 

(ution.  on  the  urs1  day  ol  American  occupa- 
tion, the  body  ■  Lscd  for  a  more 
;it  interment .      II  i  CSUU  C  been 

put  in  an  urn  of  Philippine  woods  and  \\  ill  be 

finally  tl  I  in  what  will  be  by  Ear  the 

monument  ■-.  1  hie  •  plendid 

1.  led    l"   mill,    the 
.,.  m    be  ggy<    l.i     life   lot    In  .  1  ountry. 


EUROPEAN    POLITICS:    THE    RELA- 
TION OF  PARTY  TO  DEMOCRACY 

I3V  JESSE   MACY 

THE    terms    "party    government"    and  time  in  both  shaping  and  executing  the  party 

"party  organization"  have  a  variety  of  platforms.     Especially   is   this   true  of   the 

meanings  in  different  countries.   Centuries  ago  ruling    party.      The   cabinet    can    brook    no 

Whigs  and  Tories  began  to  govern  England;  rivals  within  the  party.     Special  organiza- 

but  those  names  denoted  only  the  leaders  who  tions  within  the  party  are  mere  adjuncts  and 

filled  the  chief  offices  of  state  and  as  members  aids   to   the   cabinet.     Local   caucuses   may 

of    parliament    alternately    controlled    that  express   opinions,    but    they   cannot    dictate 

body.     The  cabinet  was  at  the  same  time  the  policies.     A  national  convention  of  local  clubs 

government  and  the  party  organization.   Xot  may  adopt  resolutions,  but  it  cannot  formu- 

until  recent  years,  with  the  enlargement  of  late  a  party  platform.     If  the  time  should 

the  voting  constituencies,  has  party  organi-  come  when  an  outside  organization  of  the 

zation  been  extended  to  include  the  mass  of  rank  and  file  of  the  party  should  refuse  to 

party  supporters.  follow  the  official  party  leaders  the  cabinet 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  system  would  be  at  an  end. 

the  enduring  political  party  was  locally  or-  Thus,  while  in  one  country  party  govern- 

ganized    from    the    first.     The    party    that  ment  is  maintained  by  identifying  party  with 

nominated  and  elected  President  Wilson  was  the   people   through   a    system   of   external 

organized  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  op-  machinery,  in  the  other  it  is  the  actual  . 

posing  party  has  also  adopted  the  JefTersonian  erning  body  to  which  the  term  "party"  is 

model.     All  who  habitually  vote  the  party  applied,   and   the  external   organization  ap- 

ticket  are  members  of  the  primary  or  the  pears  as  an  aid  to  the  party  leaders.     The 

local  caucus.     The  national  party  convention  two  countries  resemble  each  other  in  being 

is  in  theory  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  people  alike  subject  alternately  to  one  and  the  other 

who  compose  the  party  primaries.     In  Amer-  of  two  ruling  parties. 

ica  we  say  that  parties  govern,  because  party 

committees  and  conventions  formulate  party  who  belong  ro  parto 

platforms  and  nominate  and  elect  condidates 

to  execute  party  policies.     The  party  is  thus  In  no  country  outside  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

identified  with  the  people,  who  divide  them-  world    docs    there   appear   any    tendency    to 

selves  into  two  organized,   competing   insti-  adopt    either   of   these   forms  of  dual   party 

tutions  called  national  parties.  government.      Parties   there   are.    indeed,   in 

all  states  where   the  voice  of  the  people  i- 

HOW    BRITISH     PARTY    GOVERNMENT    DIFFERS  ,K.an,   ;m(,   [hcy   ^   much   {0  (K)   whh   t,K. 

1Kml    ^mewcan  .vernment,  but  they  follow  other  methods. 

Party  government  in  England  U  radically  In  states  which  have  adopted  some  oi  the 

different.     Party  is  definitely  identified  with  feature's  of  the  English  cabinet  system  the 

the  government.     The  cabinet  is  itself  the  ministry  is  not  identified  with  a  ruling  politi- 

one  authoritative  and  controlling  party  or-  cal  party  as  in  England,  but  is  supported  by  a 

ganization.     It  is  the  parly  in  power,  while  coalition   of   parties.      A    cabinet    crisis   <\<h-^ 

the  party  out   of   power  has  likewise  an  or-  not  ordinarily  mean  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 

ganization   equally   definite,    now   called   the  ment  and  an  appeal  to  the  voters,  but  a  new 

"shadow  cabinet,"  or  the  king's  opposition,  combination  within  the  same  assembly.     The 

These  are  the  two  self-appointed  party  com-  most  striking  differences,  however,  are  found 

tnittees.     One  of  them  is  actually  governing:  in  the  use  of  the  term  "party  organization." 

the  other  acts  as  critic  in  the  House  oi  Com-  In  America  men  belong  to  a  party  as  they 

monsand  formulates  opposing  policies.  The  belong  to  a  church.  If  a  citizen  is  a  Demo- 
two  authoritative  party  organs  may  be  said  crat;  In-  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
to  be  in  perpetual  national  assembly.  They  organization.  The  party  was  made  that 
are  continually  engaged  at  one  and  the  same  way.      English  party  leaders  are  seeking  to 
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enroll  all  party  supporters  in  local  clubs;  but 
this  is  only  partially  successful.  Yet  so  in- 
tense is  political  life  in  England  and  so  posi- 
tively do  the  voters  express  themselves  that 
the  great  body  of  the  citizenship  comes  to  be 
known  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the 
parties.  Socialists  also  are  everywhere 
thoroughly  organized,  and  when  a  labor  union 
"  goes  into  politics "'  it  is  as  an  organized  party. 
But  otherwise,  except  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  political  party  organizations  include 
only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  ordinarily 
vote  for  the  party  candidates.  They  em- 
brace only  the  few  who  enroll  themselves  as 
members  and  pay  a  fee.  These  only  have  a 
right  to  attend  the  meetings  and  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  the  organization. 

SELECTION    OF    SCANDINAVIAN    CANDIDATES 

In  the  Scandinavian  states  it  is  customary 
for  party  candidates  to  be  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  organization.  This  takes  place 
in  secret  conferences  with  the  leaders.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  find  the  willing 
candidate  and  to  sound  as  far  as  possible  the 
sentiment  of  the  party  respecting  him;  but 
all  is  secret.  The  public  is  not  informed  until 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  the  desirable 
candidate  has  been  discovered.  Then  report 
is  made  before  a  meeting  of  the  organization. 
If  that  body  approves,  a  meeting  is  called 
of  the  prospective  -upporters  of  the  candidate, 
who  are  sometimes  permitted  to  express  their 
assent  by  voice  or  a  show  of  hand-. 

It  i.s  bad  form  to  be  publicly  known  as  an 
office-seeker.     A-  an  editor  in    \orwa\ 

it.  •'  we  still  like  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
modesty."  There  i-  a  general  tendency, 
how-     -    •  reasing  tin  and 

-I   the  par:  nizat.ion.      In   Nor- 

way, within  the  last  five  year  Minimal, 

county,  and  state  organization  has  been 
called  it.  •  .  quite  after  the  Amcric  .in 

model.  to   tin-   two  or   three 

leading  partita  other  than  the  5o<  ialisl      who 
nized.    Thi  oization 

of  th«-  rank  and  file  i    de  igned  I 
-<  hool  of  publi<  affairs,  to  enable  the  people 
more  intelligently  and  mor< 
■ith    the    disposal    of    their    superb 
the  other  )>r« 
the  tin  r,  no 

indication  lion  to  adopt  either  the 

north'  >f  part) 

1  Rector  of  tl 

Chn  partureupo 

informal  ion  likely 
•, iih nt    of    \<>r 


A   CARD   CATALOGUE   OF   VOTERS 

In  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  I  was 
made  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  office  of  a 
salaried  agent  of  the  conservative  party,  who 
showed  me  a  list  of  five  thousand  paying  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  also  a  card  cata- 
logue of  all  the  voters  of  the  city.  This  last 
was  done  in  color.  Conservatives  were 
decked  in  blue,  Liberals  in  yellow.  The  So- 
cialists were  in  red,  and  a  fourth  color  desig- 
nated independent  or  wavering  voters.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  special  duty  of  the  party 
agent  to  transfer  names  of  doubtful  color  to 
the  true  blue.  When  I  described  to  him  the 
working  of  the  Quay  machine  of  Pennsyl- 
vania he  seemed  eager  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  some  one  who  would  give 
him  additional  information.  Voters  who  are 
thus  paternally  looked  after  are  likely  to  be- 
come in  some  sense  members  of  the  party. 
The  entire  movement  is  new  and  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  for  assured  results. 

In  France  something  of  the  same  sort  began 
about  twenty  years  ago.  M.  Charles  Oster, 
who  has  made  an  extended  study  of  the  party 
systems  both  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
notes  a  striking  parallel  between  the  recently 
developed  local  hierarchy  of  party  organiza- 
tions in  the  communes,  towns,  and  cantons  of 
France  and  the  early  American  organiza- 
tions. The  historian  would  remind  us  that 
Jefferson  took  his  model  from  France. 

The  recent  movements  for  more  thorough 
and  more  extended  organization  are  every- 
where instinct  with  the  new  democracy. 
Socialists  and  wage-earners  are  forcing  the 
hands  of  the  other  parties.  The  people  are 
:ning  increasingly  conscious  of  their  vital 
relation-  to  the  government.  The  field  of 
governmental  operation  is  being  rapidly  en- 
larged. The  state  itself  is  being  recognized 
asa  voluntary  organization.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  differenl  political  parties 
their  place  as  minor  voluntary  organiza- 

■  i(  iat  ion  ».      Their   objec  t    is    not 

■vern  but  to  influence  i  In-  policy  <>f  gov- 
ernment in  <  ertain  spe<  ific  lim 

mi       \\  i        PASTIES 

itzerland  I         een  generally  tu  i  epted 

■      imple  of  extreme  di •mm  i.m  \   ill  whit  h 

parti*     do  not  govern      ¥e1  in  r<  pon  e  to 
t he  one  i ion  put  to  i  crienced    tate 

men  in  Zuri<  h,  "Do  the  politic  al  partie   in 
•erl.ind  govei  n  .1   m  England,  01  do  they 
imply  influent  e  t  be  j'o\  et  nmeni  ' "     I   wb  • 
-,nr|iri  ed  to  the  an  wer,  "  fhe  partie  1 
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govern."  I  was  told  that  since  the  revolution 
of  1848  the  radical  democratic  party  had 
governed  the  Federation.    To  the  student  of 

comparative  politics  this  means  that  the 
parlies  in  Switzerland  do  not  govern  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  govern  in  England.  There 
is  a  loose,  morgaruzed  agglomeration  of  voters 
having  a  party  name,  which  is  permitted  to 
maintain  a  continuous  majority  in  the  Swiss 
legislature.  It  is  because  the  party  does  not 
attempt  to  govern  that  its  majority  is  allowed 
to  be  continuous.  By  means  of  the  popular 
initiative  and  the  referendum  the  Swiss 
govern  themselves  regardless  of  party. 

This  principle  is  made  very  clear  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Socialists  in  the  city  of  Zurich. 
As  noted  above,  the  Socialists  are  thoroughly 
organized.  Through  superior  organization, 
by  an  industrious  propaganda  by  moderation 
and  good  conduct  in  office,  the  Socialist  party 
in  the  city  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front. 
The  party  now  has  four  out  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
Administrative  Board.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral expectation  that  at  the  next  general 
election  the  Socialists  will  have  a  clear 
majority  in  the  entire  city  government.  I 
discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  Social- 
ists with  whom  I  conversed  were  not  at  all  en- 
thusiastic over  the  prospect.  Finally,  one 
of  the  leaders  assured  me  distinctly  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  actual  government.  They  much  prefer  to 
continue  as  they  have  been,  a  minority  party 
securing  the  adoption  of  their  policies,  one 
by  one,  as  the  people  become  convinced  of 
their  utility.  Radical  democrats  -which  is 
a  form  of  words  indicating  political  moon- 
shine—may have  a  continuous  majority  with- 
out serious  consequences;  but  the  case  is 
different  when  a  highly  organized  and  clearly 
defined  party  has  a  majority  thrust  upon  it. 

PROPOR1  [ON  \1.    REPR]  SI  \  rATION 

Switzerland  has  been  the  field  for  the  de- 
velopment and  trying  out  of  tin-  policy  of 


proportional  representation.  One  by  one, 
cantons  and  cities  have  adopted  it.  This 
involves  the  offidal  recognition  of  political 
parties  as  factors  in  government;  but  it  is 
squarely  opposed  to  the  system  of  dual  party 
government  as  known  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Proportional  representation 
gives  to  every  party,  great  and  small,  its 
equal  proportionate  share  in  the  representa- 
tive assemblies.  Under  such  a  system  it 
would  be  mere  accident  if  any  one  party 
should  gain  a  majority.  If  such  an  accident 
should  occur  it  would  become  the  duty  of  that 
majority  party  to  divest  itself  of  its  partisan 
character  and  to  seek  to  discover  by  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  the  demands  of  every 
party  the  real  will  of  the  state.  Proportional 
representation  came  into  use  in  a  state  already 
experienced  in  the  referendum  and  the  popu- 
lar initiative.  Through  these  means  the  peo- 
ple lay  down  the  law  regardless  of  party. 
All  these  Swiss  agencies  of  direct,  unchecked 
democracy  are  either  being  adopted  or  coming 
under  discussion  in  all  free  si  Not  one 

of  them  could  be  adopted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  without  greatly  modifying  the  system 
of  party  government 

The  advocacy  of  the  referendum  by  the 
British  conservatives  at  once  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  policy  could  coexist  with 
the  English  cabinet-system;  whether  if  it 
were  adopted  responsible  party  government 
would  not  be  gradually  eliminated.  The 
proposition  to  embody  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  bill  providing  for  an  Irish 
legislature  has  raided  a  similar  discussion. 
It  is  viewed  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which 
if  admitted  would  rend  asunder  the  time- 
honored  system  of  responsible  party  rule. 
1  find  an  increasing  number  of  men  in  England 
who  are  ready  to  admit  that,  as  an  editor  of  a 
leading  party  paper  expressed  it.  "Tin-  I 
lish  part\-  system  is  found  neither  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  nor  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  Yet  there  --till  remains  a  Strongly 
preponderating  Opinion  in  favor  of  party 
government. 


ECONOMIC   RECONSTRUCTION   IN 
THE   BALKAN   STATES 

BY   BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH 


THE  total  number  of  troops,  including  all 
able-bodied  males  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  that  the  Balkan  Allies  could  put  on  the 
field  last  October  was  only  about  850,000. 
Nearly  100,000  of  these  men  have  been  killed 
or  have  died  of  their  wounds  or  of  disease, 
during  the  past  five  months.  The  comparative 
loss  in  this  country  would  be  about  8,000,000. 
What  that  would  mean  here  is  almost  beyond 
conception.  Yet  not  merely  must  the  loss  of 
men  be  considered.  The  countries  are  over- 
whelmed with  debt.  For  the  past  quarter- 
century  even-  effort  of  the  governments  has 
been  concentrated  on  preparation  for  the 
supreme  task  achieved,  we  may  say,  with  but 
a  minor  and  brief  anticipation,  in  this  in- 
comparable conflict.  During  the  past  few 
years  Bulgaria.  Greece  and  Servia  have  been 
spending  from  a  seventh  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  their  annual  budgets  for  military  and  naval 
purposes. 

Many  years'  residence  in  Bulgaria  and  a 
recent  visit  there  convinced  me  that  economic 
reconstruction  was  the  most  important  task 
confronting  the  ah. 

eral  interviews  with  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  these  three  important  states  of  the  Balkan 
ration,  and  with  many  other  cabinet 
ministers  and  high  officials  during  this  war 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  reorganizing  the  economic  and 
productive  fovea  of  their  countr 
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Mr.  Venezelos,  the  astute  moulder  of  public 
opinion  and  action  in  Greece,  said: 

Our  resources  have  been  severely  taxed.  We 
now  need  sorely  rest  from  the  expense  of  military 
defense  and  opportunity  to  devote  ourselves  to 
internal  development.  Uniquely  must  we  reor- 
ganize our  agricultural  methods,  which  are  outworn 
and  inadequate. 

Waste  land  totals  nearly  3,000,000  acres  in 
Greece,  while  5,000,000  acres  are  under  pas- 
ture, but  despite  the  unusual  fertility  of  the 
soil,  agriculture  on  the  5,563,000  acres  under 
cultivation  is  in  a  most  backward  state. 

Prime  Minister  Pasitch  of  Servia  also  em- 
phasized with  equal  vigor  the  necessity  for 
better  agricultural  and  technical  training. 
Servian  finances  are  being  entirely  reorgan- 
ized. That  little  state  has  been  cruelly  ex- 
ploited by  French  financiers  who  have  de- 
manded 7  per  cent,  interest  for  loans. 

While  Servia  had  made  much  progress  in 
agriculture,  during  the  past  few  years,  even 
to-day  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  18,757  square 
miles  is  still  uncultivated,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  of  most  crops  is  very  low.  The  most 
important  industries  are  milling,  brewing, 
sugar-refining,  and  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco (which  has  been  a  government  monop- 
oly since  1883).  There  arc  also  a  few  glass 
works,  potteries,  cement,  cloth,  and  soap 
factories,  and  packing  establishments.  Al- 
though there  arc  large  deposits  of  coal,  gold. 
silver,  copper,  and  lead,  and  many  oil  wells, 
the  output  is  very  small,  since  the  risk  of 
production  is  so  great  that  investments  have 
been  inadequate. 

Bulgaria     has     been     described     as      'The 
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tal   of  $5,282,000  in  100  establishments,  an  months  to  make  its  lighting  army  efficient. 

output  valued  at  about  $8,  100,000,  and  em-  That  the  Allies  will  be  able  to  get  any  sum 

ploying  1567  persons.  even  approximating  tins  as  war  indemnity 

While  there  are  only  sixty-one  textile  fac-  from  Turkey  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

tones  they  employ  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  They  will  probably  be  content  if  they  secure 

number  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  an  indemnity  which,  capitalized,  will  pay  that 

and    the   value   of    the   product    was   about  portion  of  the  Turkish  public  debt  service 

S.^,500,000.    As  in  Servia,  and  to  lesser  extent  guaranteed  by  revenues  from  the  territory 

in  Greece,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ceded, — S140, 000,000  at   the  most.     To  be 

peasants  still  clothe  themselves,  raising  their  sure  we  repudiated  the  Spanish  debt  in  Cuba, 

own  sheep,  cotton,  and  silk  worms,  and  mak-  but  that  was  because  we  were  strong  enough 

ing  the  cloth  on  the  old  family  loom.  to  do  so,  while  the  European  powers  are  more 

Statistics  as  to  an}-  subject  in  Macedonia  anxious  to  maintain   and   secure   their  own 

are  worthless,  except  for  writers  on  space,  financial  status  quo,  in  Southeastern  Europe 

and  for  those  ambitious  reformers  within  the  than  to  permit  the  restoration  of  economic 

young  Turkey  party,  who  wish  to  impress  an  prosperity  to  the  peoples  afflicted  and  impov- 

applauding  civilization  with  the  commercial  erished  by  the  war,  and  the  conditions  neces- 

and  agricultural  growth  of  the  country.  -dating  the  war. 

Most  of  the  peasants  held  their  land  from        Large  tracts  of  land  in   Macedonia  have 

Turkish  beys  or  other  officials.     Their  tenure  been   stolen   from   the  peasants   by   Turkish 

was  uncertain   and   their   rents   high.     The  officials  during    the  past      The  families  of 

greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  agri-  many  of  the  owners  have  been  exterminated 

culture,    however,    has   been    the   extortions  or  have  lied  the  country  and  cannot  be  found, 

practiced    in    the    name   of    taxation.     The  The  acquisition  of  this  land  by  the  govern- 

Turk  is  as  lazy  as  he  is  incapable  of  gov-  ments  of  the  Allies  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to 

eminent  and  Turkish  officials  in  Macedonia  be  taken  in  the  program  of  economic  recon- 

have  farmed  out  taxes  for  many  years.     The  struction. 

result    has    frequently    been    that    the    tax       The  Allies  are  planning  to  hold  a  confer- 

collectors  take  from  two-fifths  to  even  three-  ence  on  economic  reconstruction  during  the 

fifths  of  the  total  produce  of  many  small  present  year.     Their  peace  delegates  at  Lon- 

peasants.  don,  especially  Dr.  Danev  and  Mr.  Venezelos, 

During  the  present  war  hundreds  of  vil-  keenly  appreciate  the  need  of  [earning  the 

lages  have  been  burned.     The  relief  agencies  best   methods  and  technique  of  agriculture 

for  non-combatants  in  Macedonia  state  that  and  industry,  and  this  conference  which  it  is 

at  least  half  a  million  of  Macedonia's  popu-  planned   to  hold   under  the  auspices  of  the 

lation  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  are  in  four  governments,  will  consider  the  following 

need  of  food.      The  cattle  have  been  taken  subjects:     Technical  and  industrial  training, 

for  provisioning  the  armies  and  even  should  agricultural  development,  public   health   and 

the    war    be    terminated    before    this    issue  housing,  taxation,  and  internal  communiea- 

reaches  its  readers,  so  that  the  troops  can  go  tions.   .   .   .  The  three  agricultural  schools  in 

back  to  factory  and  farm,  the  loss  of  cattle  Bulgaria,  the  two  in  Servia.  and  the  solitary 

will  make  farming  most  difficult  and  onerous,  one  in  Greece,  with  the  auspiciously   inaugu- 

The  peasant  women  are  willing  to  drag  the  rated  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

plows  themselves,  but  with  the  great  loss  of  Institute,  near  Salonica,  are  first  steps  toward 

oxen  that  service  cannot  restore  agricultural  scientific  agriculture.    The  Agricultural  Hank 

prosperity.     Commercial  travelers  who  have  in  Bulgaria,  with  its  hundred  and  twenty 

for    years    visited    the    Balkan    States    have  branches,   has  been   of   great    benefit   to   the 

shunned  them  for  six  months,  and  assert   it  Pea-ant     State.      Technical     and     industrial 

will  be  si\  years  before  interrupted  industry  training    is    in    its    infancy  in   tl  Ikan 

can  regain  its  [osl  standing.      Destitution  in  states.   .   .   .   Twenty-five    years    <>f    military 

the  larger  cities  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  training  have  placed  the  Allies  at  the  front 

and    Macedonia,    1    am  informed   by  private  of    military    states      Half    that    number    of 

fitters,  is  widespread  and  the  government  is  years   devoted    to    practical    training   in    the 

unable  to  meet  the  demand  even  for  bread,  arts  of  peace,   and   application   thereof,   will 

The  war  ha-  cosl  the  Allies  about  $ ;oo,ooo,-  put  this  remarkable  Balkan  federation  in  the 

000, — nearly  four  times  the  combined  an-  rront  ranks  of  the  industrial  states  of  Europe. 
nu  d  budgets,  in  direct  cash  outlay,  in  addi-  'That  the  cupidity  and  jealousy  of  Christian 
tion  to  the  enormous  loss  of  earnings  involved  Europe  should  longer  deny  them  this  well- 
in  requisitioning  a  people's  services  for  six  won  prise  oi  peace  i-  unthinkable. 


PUBLIC    ADMINISTRATION— A    NEW 

PROFESSION 

BY  H.  S.  GILBERTSON 


THE  revolt  against  the  professional  politi- 
cian is  striking  deeper  than  many  of  us 
suppose.  Gradually  the  atmosphere  clears 
at  the  city  hall  and  the  state  house  and  the 
big  prizes  slip  forever  from  the  grip  of  the 
spoilsman.  [Graft  and  corruption  of  the  dra- 
matic sort  are  passing  into  history. 

But  the  subtler  influences  of  machine  poli- 
tics,— what  of  them?  The  politician  fos- 
tered a  spirit  of  localism  which  jealously  kept 
the  public  service  a  strictly  home  industry; 
taught  us  that  every  American  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  capacity  to  fill  public  office, 
from  President  to  constable.  He  got  us  into 
the  habit  of  trying  to  fill  every  public  office 
by  popular  election;  preached  the  doctrine 
of  rotation  in  office.  Now  that  the  politician 
has  begun  to  fade,  there  appear  an  end  of 
many  petty  localisms,  a  distrust  of  our  gen- 
eral versatility,  and  a  dislike  for  balloting 
upon  public  offices  for  the  mere  exercise. 

THE    CALL    FOR    LXI'KKT    ASSISTA 

In   such   an    atmosphere   of   constructive 
"ion  cities  to  a  considerable  number  arc- 
furnishing  their  officials  with  an  equipment  of 
.  and  are  calling  in  the  aid  of  outside  ex- 
pert!   in    branches    of    administration    with 
which,    heretofore,     the    local    talent    was 
deemed  quite-  competent  to  cope.     Out  of  the 
in  idea  of  the  Legblativi  rence 

Library  has  developed  the  Municipal  Refer- 
Library,  and  the  thro  of  St.  Lotus, 

Kansas  City  and  Baltimore  b  iblished 

such   service   under   the  dire*  tion   of   highly 
trained    men.     The  univer-itii-    of    Kan 

a,  and  Wisconsin  and  Whitman  Col- 
lege maintain  similar  bui 

M  mite,   immediate,   and   tangible, 
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which  have  resulted  in  savings  to  the  city  of 
millions  of  dollars  through  reorganization  and 
publicity.  The  Municipal  Efficiency  Com- 
mission of  Chicago,  appointed  in  1909,  made 
a  most  thorough  survey  of  the  15,000  posi- 
tions under  civil  service,  eliminating  many 
inequalities  of  compensation,  and  establishing 
systems  for  recording  individual  and  depart- 
mental efficiency.  Milwaukee  has  had  its 
Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency,  a  special 
feature  of  which  is  the  consulting  staff  of  the 
foremost  authorities  of  the  country  in  ac- 
counting, engineering,  organization,  finance 
and  taxation,  sanitation  and  social  work. 
This  has  been  superseded  by  a  permanent 
efficiency  department.  An  efficiency  depart- 
ment in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  begun  a  study  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  city  government. 

Beneath  this  cover  of  organization  is  an 
unwonted  receptiveness  of  mind.  Last  sum- 
mer the  city  council  of  Los  Angeles  paid  the 
expenses  of  a  number  of  specialists  in  the 
National  Municipal  League,  who  came  to 
the  city  and  discussed  the  proposed  city  and 
county  charters.  The  visitors  were  aston- 
ished to  find  the  charter  freeholders  not  only 
tolerant  of  suggestions,  but  eager  for  advice. 

Cities  under  the  commission  plan,  by  rea- 
son, probably,  of  the  more  direct  and  potent 
[ire-sure  of  popular  criticism,  are  especially 
amenable  to  imported  ideas.  On  this  princi- 
ple Houston,  Texas,  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Germany  to  report  on  its  cities;  Oakland, 
Cal.,    called    in    the    assistance   of   the   Civil 

Servii  e  <  lommission  of  Chicago;  the  mayor  of 

Colorado  Springs  went  down  to  Pueblo  tor  his 
(  diet"  of  poli<  e. 

Illl      MINK  II-  VI.    U\  -I    \R«   II     BUR1   M     I 

In  great  part,  the  inspiration  <»t  these  offi- 
cial activitii  "mi  from  private  agencies 
of  th<-  type  of  tl;  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  Seven  yeai  this 
organization  started  out  on  the  idea  that 
-tin  iency  i  quite  compatible  with  demo<  rat  v, 
ided  the  democracy  is  kept  informed  as 
to  what  i  going  on  Tne  bureau  entered  the 
<ity  d<  par  inn  at  ith  oiin  ial  and 
iecured  their  cooperation,  studied  organiza- 
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tion  and  records,  suggested  remedies.   Space 

limits  forbid  more  than  a  mention  of  such 
typical  services  as  those  investigations  which 

led  to  an  increase  of  $2,000,000  a  year  in 
the  water  revenues,  and  the  cessation  of 
slaughter-house  evils;  the  recovery  of  $723,- 
000  from  the  street-railway  corporations  lor 

having  done  the  city  between  the  companies' 
rails;  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  child 
hygiene  in  the  department  of  health.  Not 
the  least  of  its  benefits  are  the  budget  ex- 
hibits inaugurated  by  the  bureau,  but  later 
conducted  at  the  city's  expense,  and  visited 
annually  by  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens. 
(See  account  of  the  Cincinnati  exhibit  in  the 
January  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.) 

Success  in  the  New  York  field  led  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  bureaus  in  Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Dayton,  Pitts- 
burgh, Richmond  (Ind.),  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.),  Hobokenj  Jersey  City,  Des  Moines, 
under  the  direction  of  men  trained  in  the 
parent  organization.  Fairly  typical  are  the 
results  obtained  in  Dayton,  where  the  bureau 
has  induced  the  city  council  to  employ  an 
itemized  budget,  introduced  unit  cost  records 
in  the  cleaning  and  repair  of  streets,  and  out- 
lined a  comprehensive  plan  of  water-works 
betterment.  In  other  cities  where  no  perma- 
nent bureau  has  been  established,  research 
studies  have  been  made  at  local  expense  by 
the  New  York  staff,  as  in  Boston,  Memphis, 
Montclair,  St.  Louis,  Rochester,  Yonkers,  and 
Atlanta.  Organizations  like  the  Municipal 
Association  of  Cleveland  and  the  Tax  Associa- 
tion of  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  arc  making 
investigations  of  county  offices  and  con- 
structive suggestions  for  more  efficient  or- 
ganization. 

nil     SHORT   BALLOT 

And  while  these  beacons  of  public  intelli- 
gence are  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
daily  operations  of  government,  the  very  cita- 
del of  the  predatory  politician  is  threatened. 
Swiftly,  during  the  past  three  years,  the  pub- 
lic has  swung  round  to  the  conviction  that  our 
long  and  complex  election  ballots  not  only 
confuse  the  voter  and  minimize  his  suffrage 

power,  but  directly  surrender  the  minor  offices 

on  the  ticket  to  the  extra-legal  organization 
behind  the  successful  party. 

["he  remedy  is  obvious:    If  the  minor  offii 
are  to  serve  the  people's  interest,  they  must 
be   made   responsible   to   the   people's   major 
servants;     they    must    be    tilled    by    the    few 

luminous,  interesting  officers  like  a  governor, 

or  mayor,  whom  the  people  do  in  fact  select. 


The  application  of  this  principle  will  take 
lar.ue  blocks  of  patronage  from  those  unofficial 
magnates  who  have  controlled  conventions  or 
wielded  a  dominating  advantage  in  the  direct 
primaries.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  began  in 
January  to  carry  out  the  specific  pledges  of 
the  Short  Ballot  reform  in  three  State  party 
platforms.  In  doing  this,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  a  ballot  by  which  the  voter 
sought  not  only  to  select  a  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  legislative  representa- 
tives, but  a  Secretary  of  State,  State  Tr 
urer,  Comptroller,  Attorney-General,  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  besides  a  long  list 
of  county  officials,  sometimes  as  many  as 
forty-four  in  all.  The  officers  in  the  first 
group  were  clearly  political;  they  were  en- 
trusted with  the  shaping  of  public  policies 
through  statutes  and  executive  orders. 
Every  canon  of  popular  governemnt  required 
that  their  names  be  retained  on  the  ballot. 
With  the  second  group,  however,  the  con- 
trary was  true;  these  were  clearly  of  the 
minor-executive,  order-taking  class,  and  the 
more  or  less  specialized  duties  which  fell  to 
them  made  it  desirable  that  they  be 
after  due  deliberation  and  investigation,  the 
conduct  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  a  responsible  chief  executive. 
And  so  it  was  proposed  in  Ohio  to  amend  the 
constitution  so  as  to  make  those  minor  officers 
amenable  to  the  Governor  by  vesting  their 
appointment  in  him,  thus  at  once  unburden- 
ing the  voter  and  founding  a  unified,  respon- 
sible, non-political  administration. 

The  action  inOhiois  typical,  for  measures  of 
similar  import  are  under  consideration  in  the 
legislatures  of  Washington,  New  York,  Idaho, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  New  Mexico.  California, 
Colorado,  and  North  Dakota.  The  strong 
drift  to  this  fundamental  reform  is  shown  by 
the  affirmative  planks  in  numerous  State 
party  platforms  and  in  the  national  platform 
of  the  Progressive  party  last  fall.  It  has  also 
been   endorsed   by   the   three   leading  candi- 

for  the  Presidency  and  by  the  present 

Governors    of    eleven    States    in    this    yi 
messages  or  recent  public  utterances,  and  by 

the  editors  of  practically  every  important 

newspaper  in  America.  In  its  best -known 
form,  the  Short  Ballot  idea  i-  in  practical  and 
successful  operation  in  the  two  hundred 
American  cities  which  have  the  commission 
plan  of  government. 

1111.  rirv-M  INAGBI   H  an 

This  new  promise  of  democracy,  founded 

upon  efficiency  ami  simplicity.  I.  rved 
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no  small  impetus  from  the  example  of  the 
large  private  corporations,  which  in  their 
form  of  organization,  at  least,  have  been  con- 
spicuously fortunate.  It  was  the  conception 
of  a  city  as  a  business  proposition  which  gave 
the  Galveston  experiment  its  first  great 
vogue.  More  recently,  the  charter  revision- 
ists in  many  cities  are  applying  to  the  city 
organization  the  literal  ground  plan  of  the 
private  corporation — and  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  as  well. 

For  instance,  the  city  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  is  a 
community  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  winch 
the  powers  of  local  government  are  all 
vested  in  a  board  of  three  citizens,  elected  at 
large  and  subject  to  recall.  One  of  these  is 
entitled  mayor,  but  is  without  powers  beyond 
those  of  a  presiding  officer  and  ceremonial 
head  of  the  city.  To  this  extent  the  plan  of 
organization  follows  the  "commission"  type, 
but  with  these  vital  differences:  The  three 
elected  officers  are  not  supervisors  of  depart- 
ments: they  draw  but  nominal  salaries;  they 
are  not  expected  to  give  any  considerable 
time  to  public  duties;  they  are  frankly  not 
political  experts.  The  commissioners  simply 
represent  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  board 
of  directors,  and  delegate  the  responsibility  for 
details  to  a  competent  executive,  known  as 
the  "city  manager,"  who  is  their  servant  and 
subject  to  removal  by  them  at  their  pleasure. 
To  him  they  entrust  the  appointment,  sub- 
ject to  civil  sen-ice  rales,  of  all  the  other  city 
officers  and  employees;  to  him  they  look  for 
reports  of  the  city's  needs  and  the  formula- 
tion of  the  bud. 

1  lO,  in  Sumter,  the  elected  governing 
board  monopolizer  the  "politics"  of  the  town, 
which  is  construed  in  a  high  sense,  as  the 
making  of  public  pohci  I  e  appointed 
executive,  free  from  politii  al  influent  e,  is  able 
induct  his  office  according  to  prof< 

In  January  the  commissioners  selected  the 
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brought  over  150  applications,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  putting 
a  city  on  a  genuine  business  basis  had  at- 
tracted a  remarkable  number  of  excellent 
candidates;  fully  two- thirds  of  them  had  had 
experience  in  municipal  engineering  and 
many  were  holding  positions'  as  city  engineers. 
Among  the  number  were  several  graduates  of 
West  Point  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  one  was  a  commissioner 
of  public  works,  an  elective  officer  in  one  of 
the  commission-governed  cities  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  Sumter  experiment,  were  it  but  a  local 
phenomenon,  would  lack  significance.  But, 
for  four  years  the  city  of  Staunton,  Va.,  has 
been  under  a  plan  as  nearly  similar  as  the 
laws  of  the  State  will  allow;  the  city  manager 
plan  was  adopted  in  March  by  Hickory  and 
Morganton,  N.  C,  and  is  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed charter  of  Whittier,  Cal.,  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  official  commissions  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  and  Owosso,  Mich.; 
it  is  incorporated  in  Statewide  permissive 
bills  in  New  York,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  New 
Jersey;  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  all  the  lead- 
ing civic  bodies  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  it  has  been 
seriously  discussed  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  and 
Honolulu,  H.  T. ;  it  is  the  central  feature  in 
a  plan  of  city  and  county  federation  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  group  of  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations  in  Alameda  County, 
Cal.,  a  community  of  250,000  people,  which 
includes  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley. 

Ill)     SELECTION   OT    EXPERT    EXECUTIVES 

pert  professional  qualifications  for  the 
high<  utive  offices-  this  is  an  appealing 

prospect.  But  how  to  secure  the  best  quali- 
fied men;  How  to  keep  the  office  tree  from 
political  taint,  are  questions  of  impending 
importai 

( )ne  answer  as  to  I  he  nut  hod  of  selection  is 

found  in  some  of  the  late  successes  in  the 

administration   of   the   merit    system   of  civil 

servic  [nincanl  illustration  of  which  was 
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commissioD  confessed  their  limitations  and 
Called  in  a  committee  of  experts  composed  of 
some  of  the  leading  librarians  of  the  country, 
who  set  a  suitable  "examination."  The  ap- 
plicants, nineteen  in  all,  did  not  assemble,  hut 
were  given  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
existing  conditions  in  the  library  system  and 
required  to  work  out  a  plan  of  reorganization. 
One  month  was  allowed  for  the  work  and 
personal  character,  education,  and  experience 
were  considered  in  the  final  selection.  By 
previous  arrangement,  only  the  names  of  Un- 
successful candidates  were  published,  and  a 
place  on  this  list,  so  far  from  lowering  the  dig- 
nity of  the  applicant,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  badge  of  distinction. 

By  a  similar  process  the  present  Fire  Chief 
of  New  York  City  was  chosen  to  a  post  which 
calls  for  the  human  qualities  of  a  fearless 
leader  of  men,  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  highly  technical  building  code,  the 
topography  of  a  great  city,  and  the  intricacies 
of  the  lire-lighting  apparatus.  Kansas  City 
chose  this  method  to  get  her  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Librarian,  and  the  Philadelphia  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  get  their  Chief 
Examiner. 

Till:    SUPPLY    <)1'     I  B  MM  1)    MIX 


Nearly  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  have 
ived  a  previous  professional  education  and 
experience  in  teaching,  engineering,  law,  med- 
icine, or  social  work.  Into  that  training  the 
school  aims  to  introduce  the  civic  conception 
and  the  scientific  spirit. 

C  example,  three  former  teachers  came 
under  its  tuition  and  were  assigned  to  make  a 
surveyof  the  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
State'  Hoard  of  Public  Affairs.  With  the 
minutesl  scrutiny  they  went  over  the  system, 
examining  its  physical  details,  its  personnel, 
durational  method'-.  its  finance-.  The 
report  of  this  work  i-  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  value  of  professionalized  public  serv- 
ice, as  against  the  usual  rough-and-ready 
methods  which  are  at  their  \ery  wor-t  in  rural 
districts.  In  Syracuse,  other  members  made 
studies  of  the  schools  and  of  public  health;  in 
Dobbs  Ferry,  X.  Y..  of  the  schools  and 
budget;  in  Newark,  of  the  health  department 
and  all-year-round  schools;  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
of  the  health  and  other  city  departments. 
One  was  called  to  Philadelphia  as  aide  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety  and  assisted  in  the 
reorganization  of  his  department.  The  field 
work  was  done  under  competent  supervision 
and  was  supplemented  by  modern  methods  of 
administration  and  the  social  needs  of  cities. 


But  the  question  of  methods  of  selection  is 
infinitely  less  pressing  than  that  of  the  human 
material  to  be  selected.  Whence  is  to  come 
the  supply  of  men  not  expert  in  the  historic 
art  of  massing  political  influence,  but  in  the 
science  and  art  of  public  administration? 
The  experience  of  Sumter  seems  to  indie, 
plenitude  of  good  raw  material.  But  larger 
cities  require  in  their  executives  not  so  often 
the  equipment  of  civil  engineers  as  a  more 
special  training  in  municipal  government 
based  partly  upon  active  contact  with  the  de- 
tails of  administration  and  partly  upon  a 
broad  perspective  gained  from  systematic 
study. 

The  call  is  gaining  recognition.  In  N 
Vember,  ion,  the  first  Training  School  for 
Public  Service  was  put  upon  a  tentative 
foundation  through  gifts  of  Sirs.  I'..  EL  Harri- 
man  and  others,  and  its  conduct  entrusted  to 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. As  suggested  above,  the  basic  idea 
of  the  bureau  is  to  accomplish  efficiency 
through  intelligence:  the  intelligence  ^i  the 
electorate  and  of  public  officials,  through  ade- 
quate records  and  publicity.  This  is  also  the 
spirit  of  instruction  in  the  Training  School. 
In  a  practical  way.  its  student-  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  actual  municipal  problems. 


THE   TRAINING-SCHOOL   11)1  A    EXPANDED 

The  idea  of  the  Training  School  d 
expansion  beyond  the  somewhat  re-trictcd 
field  of  administrative  methods.  Somewhere 
in  America  is  to  be  found  nearly  every  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  of  a  complete 
School  of  Municipal  Science.  The  civil 
service  of  cities  like  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
or  New  York  might  supply  the  ground- 
work of  practical  experience.  In  each  of 
these  cities  b  located  a  great  university 
which  offers  excellent  courses  in  the  science 
of  administration,  municipal  law.  and  the 
other  pertinent  subjects.  The  city  and  the 
university  might  cooperate.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment i-  now  planning  a  great  municipal 
exhibit  for  the  San  Pranci-co  exhibition. 
Hcie  i-  the  nucleus  of  a  national  municipal 
museum.  The  municipal  reference  library 
of  one  of  the  cities  might  be  developed  into  a 

national  repository  ^i  scientific  up-to-date 

municipal  fa 

Some  centralizing  of  these  agencie-:  90106 
plan  of  executive  training,  as  thorough  and 
complete  in  its  way  as  the  curriculum  at 
We-t  Point  or  Annapolis,  is  needed  to  round 
out  the  very  hopeful  outlook  for  the  new  pro- 
fession  oi  administration. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


TOPICS    IN   THE   MAGAZINES   AND   REVIEWS 


THE  May  Atlantic  devotes  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  space  to  the  discussion  of  topics 
of  wide  public  interest.  Two  articles  are 
contributed  on  the  subject  of  the  Philippines. 
The  first,  by  H.  Fielding-Hall,  outlines  the 
task  of  the  United  States  in  the  Archipelago 
from  a  distinctively  British  point  of  view. 
Professor  Bernard  Moses  writes  on  ".Ameri- 
can Control  of  the  Philippines,"  with  the 
sureness  of  touch  that  can  only  come  from 
long  and  patient  study  of  the  question  under 
specially  favorable  auspices.  An  article  that 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  labors  of 
Con^re--  i-  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig's  elucida- 
tion of  the  tariff  problem  entitled  "What  In- 
dustries Arc  Worth  Having."  "The  Money 
Trust"  is  considered  in  scientific  spirit  by 
Alexander  D.  Noyes.  These  are  the  arti- 
cle- to  which  the  publicist  or  newspaper  editor 
would  first  turn  for  enlightenment,  but  the 
essay  Agnes  Repplier  on  "The  Cost  of 
Modern  Sentiment"  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  illustrated  monthlies  are  less  concerned 
with  the  topic-  of  the  hour,  but  in  the  Century 
(April*  appears  an  interesting  "Bird's-Eye 
View  of  European  Politics/1  from  the  pen  of 
Andre  Tardieu.  There  i-  also  an  admirable 
picture  article  "Skirting  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula," with  text  by  Robert  Hichens,  and  re- 
productions of  painting*  by  Jule-  Guerin  and. 
photograph-.      In      "The    Capture    of 
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capital.  The  fifth  paper  of  explorer  Stefans- 
son's  account  of  his  quest  in  the  Arctic  ap- 
pears in  this  number,  and  by  way  of  a  Euro- 
pean travel  article  Harrison  Rhodes  de- 
scribes the  Lido,  which  he  calls  "A  Venetian 
Playground." 

Scrib tier's  for  April  has  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  Pacific  tour  from  Panama  to 
Peru,  by  Ernest  Peixotto,  with  illustrations 
by  the  author.  Price  Collier's  study  of  Ger- 
man and  the  Germans  has  to  do,  this  month, 
with  the  German  army.  An  installment  of 
extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  published  in  this 
number  of  Scrlbncr's  under  the  title  "  English 
Friends." 

The  leading  features  of  the  May  McClioc's 
are  "The  Strange  Woman,"  by  George 
Kibbe  Turner.  "A  School  for  Womanhood," 
bv  Burton  T.  Hendrick;  the  story  of  the 
of  an  immigrant  Russian  Jew  who  ar- 
rived in  America  with  a  capital  of  twenty- 
nine  cents,  by  Abraham  Cahan;  and  the  new 
magazine  departments-  that  for  women  ed- 
ited by  Inez  Milholland;  "Health  Public 
and  Private,"  conducted  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams;  and  "The  Montessori  Department," 
by  Ellen  Vale  Stevens. 

In  Everybody's  for  April  Frederick  Palmer 
tells  the  story  of  the  battles  of  the  Balkan 

War.      Mr.    Palmer   was   the   only   American 
reporter  within  the  allies'  lines.      In  the  maga- 
zine article,   freed   from   the   restraint    of   the 
Bulgarian  censorship,  he  describes  with  free 
dom  all  that  he  saw  and  learned. 

Munsey's  for  April  has  articles  on  "The 
l       ing  of  the  Plunger,"  by  Isaac  F.  Man 
son;   "Eliminating  the  Middleman  between 
Farmer  and  Consumer,"  by  Judson  C.  Wei 
liver;    and    'The-    Progress    <>f    the   Panel 
by    Hugh    Thompson;     "Personal 
lei  tion       1  Ii  1.1 1.1 1  J    I     B.  St nart ,"  by 
( lolonel   John   s     Mo  by;    and    I  .   ( !unliffe 
on  " The  su<  •  cj  i"ii  to  1  In-  Ru 
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the  widespread  publication  that  they  are 
receiving  through  newspaper  syndicates. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  World's  Work 
for  May  is  the  article  by  William  Bayard 
Hale  entitled  "Watching  President  Wilson 
at  Work.-'  Dr.  Hale  describes  the  Presi- 
dent's method  of  dealing  with  his  visitors, 
and  makes  a  comparison  with  the  conditions 
under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  April  is  Professor  Ward's  discus- 
sion of  "The  Influence  of  Forests  Upon  Cli- 
mate," which  we  summarize  on  page  005  of 
this  number.  The  Popular  Science  also  has 
instructive  articles  on  "The  Domestication 
of  American  Grapes,"  by  Professor  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  and  "The  United  States  Pub  c 
Health  Service,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Reed. 

Among  the  serious  topics  covered  by  the 
North  American  Review  for  \pril  are:  'The 
Rotten  Boroughs  of  New  England,"  by  Ches- 
ter Lloyd  Jones;  "Our  Wool  Duties,"  by 
Thomas  W.  Page;  "The  Commerce  Court." 
by  James  A.  Fowler;  "  Aspects  of  the  Income 
Tax,"  by  Sydney  Brooks;  and  the  fourth 
paper  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  Is 
Socialism?"  by  A.  Maurice  Low.  In  the 
same  number  .Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer  write-  mi 
"The  Awakening  of  Austria  ";  William  Dean 
Howells  on  "To  and  in  Granada";  and  Dr. 
George  William  Douglas  on  "Christ  and 
Bergson." 

Apropos  of  recent  occurrences  in  England 
the  Forum's  leading  article  for  April  on 
"Political  Militancy:  Its  Cause  and  Cure." 
by  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis,  is  especially  perti- 
nent. Two  other  highly  timely  article-  in 
this  number  are  "  Parenthood  and  the  Social 
Consciousness,"  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey,  and 
'The  Age  of  Consent  and  It-  Significance," 
by  Anna  C.arlin  Spencer. 

In  the  Yale  Review  (quarterly)  Gertrude 
Albert  on  gives  her  views  of  "The  Woman  of 
To-Morrow";  E.  I'.  Morris  write-  on  "The 
College  and  the  Intellectual  Life."  which,  oi 
late,  have  not  been  intimately  associated  in 

the    public    mind;     Max    Karrand    on    "The 

Election  and   Term  of  the  President";    and 

Theodore  S.  Wool-ey  on  "A  Speculation  as 
to  Disarmament."  Professor  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury  gives  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences  of   hi-   army   life   in    the  defenses  of 

Washington  during  the  year-  [86a  and  iS(>^. 
('.  Charles  Arthur  Moore,  Jr..  describe-  "The 
Siege  of  Scutari."  There  are  e— ays  in  this 
number  on  "Shakespeare  as  an  Economist," 

by  Henry  W.  Farnam;  "Dante  a-  tin-  In- 
spire! ..i  Italian  Patriotism,"  by  William 
Roscoe  Thayer;  "The  Logic  of  Feeling,"  by 


Edward  M.  Weyer;  and  "An  Athenian 
Critic  of  Life,"  by  Thomas  D.  Goodell. 

'The    American    Historical    i  (quar- 

terly; contains  ex-President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
dress  as  president  of  the  American  Historical 
1  iation  on  "History  a-  Literature,"  here 
printed  in  full  for  the  first  time.  In  the  same 
number  General  Charles  Francis  Adams  tells 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  sea-tight  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  Cmrriire  under  the  un- 
usual  title.  "Wednesday,  August  19,  1812, 
6:30  I'.m.;    the  Birth  of  a  World  Power." 

The  English  reviews  devote  a  gre.it  deal  of 
attention  to  the  land  program  of  the  Liberal 
government.  The  Contemporary  Revieu  has 
a  long  analysis  of  the  Liberal  policy  toward 
the  land  question,  by  Sir  W.  Ryland  D.  Ail- 
kins,  M.P.  This  writer  commends  the  Lib- 
eral program  and  declare-  it  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  every  thoughtful  Englishman.  The 
Westminster  Review  has  two  articles  on  the 
land  question:  "A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the 
Land  Question,"  by  Richard  Iligg-  "to 
solve  the  problem  of  which  is  to  reach  the 
ideal":  and  "What  Jesus  Thought  of  Party 
and  I  ions,"  by  Elijah  Greenleaf.      The 

English  Rrcirw  publishes  a  striking  study  of 
this  question,  by  F.  E.  Green,  entitled  "The 
Land  Enquiry— and  After."  "Oh.  Lord!" 
concludes  this  writer,  "cannot  we  have  a  little 
less  noise  and  a  little  more  light?"  Other 
noteworthy  articles  in  the  Contemporary  are: 

"Seven   Yean  of  Liberal  Government," by 

Philip  Morrell.  M.T.;    "The  Making  of 
tralasia,"  by  Edward  Jenks;    two  articles  on 
the  government  of  India,  and  a  study  of  "The 
Optimism  of  Ibsen,"  by  Edwin  Bjorkman. 

The  Westminster  has  a  study  of  Anglo- 
American  financial  relations  by  W.  Turner,  a 
couple  of  articles  on  educational  subjects,  and 
the  second  part  of  Fr.  Dougan's  "Catholic 
Church  and  Socialism."  In  the  EngJUM 
Review  Arnold   Bennett   has  a  study  entitled 

"Seeing  Life-."    The  aged  French  naturalist, 

Henri  Table,  of  whom  we  have  more  to  -ay 
on  another  page,  di-cusses  tin-  statu-  oi 
"Industrial  Chemistry":  Mr.  R.  A.  Scott- 
James  armies  at  -time  length  that  "literature 
is  a  line  art. 

'The  National  Review  contains  a  number  of 
heart-searching  articles  by  English  writers 
who  try  to  point  out  "What  is  Wrong  with 
England?"  Under  this  phrase  as  a  title 
the  Rev.  Lord  William  Cecil  BUTVeys  the 
whole   national    situation,   and   calls    Britons 

to  a  higher  patriotism.     Claude  firahnmn 

\\  lute  and  Harry  Harper  consider  the  danger 
to  England  from  continental  air  craft,  under 

the  rifle  "Our  Peril   From    \bove." 
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FORESTS   AND    CLIMATE 


^HAT  forests  exercise  a  marked  influence 
on  climate  is  one  of  those  things  that 
the  average  man  takes  for  granted.  Should 
he  hear  doubts  on  the  subject  expressed  by 
the  man  of  science  he  simply  sets  the  latter 
down  for  an  amiable  paradoxer — a  sort  of 
adzocatus  diaboli,  such  as  must,  it  appears, 
arise  to  dispute  the  sanctity  of  every  time- 
honored  belief. 

One  delusion  begets  another.  In  all  times 
and  in  all  countries  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
that  "the  climate  has  changed"  within  the 
memory  of  man.  An  explanation  of  the 
supposed  change  is  sought,  and  what  more 
natural  than  to  find  it  in  the  clearing  away 
of  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil? 

A-  a  matter  of  fact,  climates  do  not  any- 
where change  perceptibly  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  or  so,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that 
they  have  changed  anywhere  within  historic 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  face 
of  a  country  may  be  changed  in  a  few  decades 
from  virgin  forests  to  open  fields  and  pas- 
tures. Putting  these  two  facts  together,  it 
is  evident  that  the  influence  of  forests  on 
climate,   if   it  must   be   very   small. 

Does  it  exist  at  all?  This  question  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  amount  of  controversial 
literature — which,  however,  the  average  man 
is  not  likely  to  become  acquainted  with, 
since  it  is  mostly  consigned  to  technical  books 
and  journals  of  limited  circulation. 

Professor  Robert  DeC.  Ward,  of  Harvard, 

has  performed  a  meritorious  task  in  bringing 

together  the  more  authoritative  expressions 

of  opinion  on  this  subject  from  widely  scat- 

a  contribution  to  the  Popular 

nthly,  entitled  "The  Influcm 

on  Climate." 

A    to  the  present  distribution  of  for 
over  the  earth  he  says: 

r.  tli.it  where  there 
nded  foresta  there  i  rainfall,  and 

I  lrc-i-l<  i  In-  r.iin- 

infer  that  the  fores)  ->  hi 
thin.:  *ith  producing  tin-  heavier  rainfall, 
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think  thai   the  k-  for- 
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relative  humidity,  more  cloudiness  and  less  ex- 
treme temperatures  than  prevail  over  treeless 
regions.  .  .  .  We  must  be  careful  not  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  forests,  in  other  words, 
are  the  result  of  the  rainfall,  and  not  vice  versa. 

There  is  another  source  of  misapprehen- 
sion on  this  subject.  When  we  seek  to  explain 
why  forests  should  be  expected  to  influence 
climate,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  proc- 
esses involved  apply  to  the  climate  within 
the  forest  itself,  whereas  the  alleged  effects 
of  forests  in  which  we  are  for  the  most  part 
interested  are  those  supposed  to  be  exerted 
upon  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  forest  to  have  a  climate  of 
its  own  within  its  own  limits,  under  or  above  the 
trees.  It  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  forest  to 
affect  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  of 
distant  regions.  The  latter  effect  is  naturally  the 
one  in  which  the  real  interest  centers.  But  it  is 
also  the  one  which  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
study.  It  is  clear  that  nothing  more  than  reason- 
ably local  modifications  of  climate  ought  to  be 
expected.  The  special  climate  of  the  forest  itself— 
so  far  as  it  may  appear  to  have  one — can  only 
affect  the  surroundings  by  modifying  the  air  cur- 
rents which  pass  through  or  over  it,  by  producing 
an  ascending  movement  of  the  forest  air  to  take 
part  in  the  prevailing  wind  movement,  or  by  caus- 
ing, as  may  happen  under  especially  favorable 
conditions,  local  air  currents  of  its  own.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  above-mentioned  theoretical  effects 
of  forests  upon  climate  have  been  overestimated. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  forests  is  that  of  the 
barrier,  or  windbreak.  First,  there  is  far  less  wind 
movement  within  the  forest  than  there  is  outside. 
Second,  friction  on  the  tree-tops  reduces  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  blowing  over  the  forest.  Third, 
to  leeward  of  the  forest  there  is  a  belt  of  relative 
calm  which  is  roughly  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  wide 
as  the  forest  is  high.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that   this  very   wind-break,   l>y  decreasing  wind 

ity,  keeps  1 1 1  *  -  air  of  the  forest    interior  from 

affecting  the  atmospheric  conditions  round  about. 
In  other  word-,  the  forest  diminishes  its  own 
.  lim.it  i<-  influent 

\  to  the  climate  within  the  forest,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  characterized  l>y  a  some- 
ulmt  more  equable  temperature  than  that 
of  the  open  country  a  little  cooler  in  sum- 
mer, and  alu. ut  the  same,  or  very  slightly 
warmer,  in  winter  but  the  difference  is  far 
than  i    popularly  supposed. 

Forests,  bj  dimini  hing  die  movement  of 
the  air,  and  i  utting  ofl  the  sunshine,  d«  rease 
the  evaporation,  bul  on  the  other  band  im- 
ply  moisture   I  air   by    transpiration 

I r« mi  tin   h  ,i  •.  i 
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to  be  no  really  very  good  reason  for  thinking  thai 
the  rainfall  conditions  of  the  interior  oi  North 
America  would  be  verj  mu  li  i  hanged  if  all  the 
forests  bordering  on  the  coasts  were  replaced  !>> 
Crops  or  !)>■  ura-s.  li  is  foolish  lor  u-  (o  think  th.it 
the  forests  are  more  importanl  than  the  ocean  in 
supplying  water  vapor  for  rainfall.  Without  the 
rainfall  supplied  by  the  vapor  evaporated  from  the 
oceans    the  existing    forests    would    never    have 

grown  at   all.      The  anion  ti  I-  of  n  ioi-t  ure  (  oneerned 

in  the  greal  rain-producing  processes  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  so  large  thai  the  local  supply  from 
forests  can  not  conceivably  play  any  considerable 
pari . 

Thus  we  come  to  the  phase  of  the  discussion 
which  is  of  much  the  greatesl  popular  interest. 
Do  forests  increase  rainfall?  Does  deforestation 
result  in  a  decrease  of  rainfall? 

After  discussing  a  number  of  famous  c 
that  have  been  adduced  in  favor  of  the  belief 
that  forests  increase  rainfall,  the  writer  con- 
cludes that  the  records  are  largely  illusory. 
Rain-gages  in  a  forest  undoubtedly  catch 
more  rain  than  those  in  the  open;  not,  how- 
ever, because  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  but  be- 
cause the  exposure  of  the  gage  is  better  with 
respect  to  the  wind.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  forests  have  any  effect  in  increasing 
rainfall;  but  even  those  students  of  the 
subject  who  claim  that  there  is  such  an 
effect  admit  that  it  is  very  small.  Thus 
the  question  becomes  academic  rather  than 
practical 

Nor,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  popular  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary,  is  then-  any  reliable  evidence 
whatever  that  cultivation  and  tree-planting  over 

extended    areas   of    the    west    and    southwest    have 

resulted  in  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion.   There  i-,  of  course,  a  better  conservation  of 


moisture  for  plant  use.  We  are  surely  within  the 
hound-  of  reason  when  we  Bay  thai  there  is  no  hoi>e 
that  we  em  in.  rease  our  rainfall  really  appreciably 
or  effei  tively  by  any  amount  of  tree-planting  \ 
whole  ocean  Of  water  can  not    give  rainfall  if  the 

general  pressures  and  temperatures  and  winds 
are  hostile  to  precipitation. 

Forests  have  a  local  effect  on  the  amount 
of  moisture  brought  down  to  the  ground  in 
SO  far  as  they  collect  water  from  fog  and  low 
clouds.  This  may  be  seen  dripping  from  the 
trees  even  when  there  i-  no  actual  rain  falling 
There  is  little  foundation  for  the  popular 
belief  that  fore-ts  affect  the  movement  ot 
hailstorms  and  thunderstorms  or  serve  to 
break  them  up.  Lastly,  the  hygienic  influ- 
ence of  forests  depends  upon  the  shelter 
they  afford  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  but 
not  upon  any  notable  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  air.  The  all- 
abundance  and  influence  of  ozone  in 
forest  air  must  be  ranked  with  other  dis- 
credited beliefs  concerning  that  once  famous 
substance. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  water-supply, 
erosion  and  floods  does  not  properly  belong 
to  climate.  The  writer  quotes,  however, 
the  conclusions  of  the  recent  "  Final  RejMirt 
of  the  National  Waterways  Commission" 
(which  by  a  slip  of  author  or  printer  here 
figures  as  the  "National  Highways  Commis- 
sion"), the  pith  of  which  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed: 

Under  one  set  of  conditions  forests  may  exercise 

a  beneficial  influence  upon  stream  (low  and  flo 
while  under  another  their  influence  will  be  harmful. 


ARK    RAILROADS    NEUTRALIZING   SEA    POWER? 


ONE  of  the  most  important  questions  now- 
presenting  themselves  for  .solution  to 
those  stale-men  of  the  world  who  recognize 
not  only  the  exigencies  of  politics  and  the 
needs  of  the  military  situation,  but  the  poten- 
tialities of  economic  conditions  is:  What  part 
i-  the  railway  destined  to  play  in  the  limita- 
tion and  neutralization  of  sea  power?  Ad- 
miral Malian  and  other  writers  on  naval  and 
military  matters  have  been  impressing  upon 
US  for  many  years  the  dominance  of  sea  power 
a-  a  factor  in  history.  We  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  perceive  the  emergence  of  another 
influence  destined  to  limit,  if  not  completely 

nullity,  the  force  of  guns  on  ships  of  war. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  on  the 

Qaval  question  in  the-  Canadian   Parliament 
that  the-  Dominion  ha-  one  transcontinental 

line  which  is  already  a  Supplement  to  tin-  navy 


of  Great  Britain,  the  world's  dominating  -ca- 
power,  and  that  it  may,  eventually,  render 
that  sea-power  almost  .-upcrtluou-. 

The  < 'rand  Trunk  Pacific  is  virtually  a  second 

line  m\  defense  for  British  power  and  influent 

the-    American   continent    10    long 

mains  an  integral  ]>ortion  of  the  British  Empire. 

Running!,  a-  it  doe-,  dear  aero—  the  continent  far 
north  of  our  border,  with  it-  eastern  terminus 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  navv,  the 
(.rand  trunk  Pacific  has  a  distinct  military  and 
political  value  not  possessed  1>>  the  Canadian 
Pacific   whose  line   runs  parallel   with   the  frontier 

at  a  comparatively  shotl  distance,  and  might  be 

cut  at  many  point-.  The-  value  of  the  ('.rand 
Trunk  Pacific-  is.  however,  more  defensive  than  of- 
fensive, depending,  <>f  course,  on  Britain'-  com- 
mand of  t  he  -e.l. 

Just  how  vital  it  may  be  to  a  modern  nation 
to  hold  under  it-  undivided  control  and  ezclu- 
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sively  within  its  own  territory  a  complete 
trunk  line  of  railway,  was  demonstrated  im- 
pressively during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
The  Trans-Siberian  line  had  only  a  single 
track  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  naval  power  of  Russia,  moreover,  had 
been  first  neutralized  and  then  virtually  anni- 
hilated in  the  Pacific.  And  yet  that  single- 
track  line  saved  Russia  from  losing  all  her  Far- 
Eastern  possessions  east  of  Lake  Baikal. 
Since  then  there  have  been  many  signs,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  lessons  of 
that  war  of  1904,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
political  as  well  as  to  the  military  strategic 
value  of  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  have  not 
been  lost  on  governments  controlling  great 
areas  of  territory  or  with  ambitions  for  terri- 
torial or  commercial  expansion,  or  both. 

THE  STRATEGICS  OF  RAILROAD  BUILDING 

Before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  there 
were  many  great  trunk  lines  of  railway 
projected,  but  for  political  or  financial 
reasons  some  of  them  were  allowed  to 
lie  dormant,  while  some,  for  lack  of  con- 
trol of  the  territories  involved  or  the  sus- 
picion- of  their  governments,  had  to  be  laid 
aside.  Among  these  last  were  railways  in  China 
intended  to  form  continuations  of  English, 
French  and  Russian  lines  already  built,  to 
terminals  on  the  coast  of  China.  Other  lines 
were  suspended  because  of  international  dis- 
putes over  questions  of  control  or  right  of 
way.  But  an  impulse  has  lately  been  given 
to  the  construction  of  some  of  the  projected 
and  the  resumption  of  active  work  on 
others  because  of  the  attitude  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  matter  of  naval  construction  and 
the  domination  of  the  This  is  particu- 

larly the  case  with  what  is  known  as  the  I 
dad  Railway,  the  wrari.  r  which  are  one 

of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Anglo-German 
quarrel.     One  has  only  to  look  at  the  maps 
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trunk  line  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  branches 
toward  the  Caucasus  and  the  northwest 
frontier  of  Persia;  to  Alexandretta  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean;  to  the  holy  cities 
of  Islam,  Medina  and  Mecca,  with  a  terminal 
on  the  Red  Sea  at  Jiddah;  and  into  south- 
western Persia  from  Bagdad.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  troops  coming  from 
any  part  of  continental  Europe  could  be 
thrown  into  any  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia  right  up  to  the  Russian  Caucasus  and 
Trans-Caspian  frontiers,  the  border  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  western  boundary  of  British 
India,  whenever  the  supplementary  lines  were 
constructed,  without  at  any  point  coming 
under  the  guns  of  British  or  other  warships. 

The  Bagdad  Railway  was  intended  to  be  the 
main  line  of  a  military  system  of  interior  lines 
against  exterior  sea-power.  The  German 
government,  which  is  behind  the  Bagdad 
Railway  enterprise,  selected  Koweit  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  the  sea  terminal,  but  the 
British  government  intervened  and  took  the 
Sheik  of  Koweit,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
Turkish  Arabia,  under  its  "protection." 
Great  Britain  then  claimed  the  right  to  joint 
participation  with  Germany  in  the  construc- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Bagdad- 
Koweit  section.  But  the  Germans  and  the 
Turkish  government  arranged  for  its  con- 
struction by  a  purely  Ottoman  syndicate. 
There  the  matter  stands  at  present,  the  con- 
struction of  the  main  line  through  Mesopo- 
tamia being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  projects  are  on  foot  and 
arousing  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  Eng- 
land for  a  direct  line  of  rail  from  Egypt, 
through  southern  Palestine  to  Bagdad, 
whence  a  line  is  projected  from  British 
India,  along  the  south  coast  of  Persia, 
where  it  would  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns  of  British  warships.  This  is 
only  part  of  a  still  greater  scheme  which 
to  a  continuous  communication  be- 
•1  London  and  India,  via  France  and 
Spain,    and    along    the    northern     shores    of 

Morocco,   Ugeria,  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  where 

it  would  meet  the  line  from   Via.      That  there 

may  one  day  be  an  unbroken  connection  by 

rail  bel ■■■  >ndon  and  ( 'ah  utta  baa  been 

brought  to  mind  by  a  rci  cut  spee*  h  in  London 

■  r  Arthur  ("onan    I  )<>yl<-  at   a   banquet   of 

the  Anglo  In  m  h  Union.     He   aid: 

nt  1  hing  done  l>\  1  he  pre  1  nt 
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That  this  tunnel  will  be  made  sooner  or  later 
seems  morally  certain.  There  would  then  re- 
main, when  all  the  intermediate  lines  were 
completed  and  linked  together,  only  one  other 
under-sea  tunnel  to  be  made,  that  under  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Some  years  ago  pre- 
liminary work  was  begun  to  ascertain  whether 
this  was  feasible,  but  representations  from 
the  British  government  of  the  day  caused  the 
scheme  to  be  dropped.  Under  present  condi- 
tions there  should  be  no  reason  for  opjxjsing 
the  project  to  unite  Africa  and  Kurope  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  Straits,  and  in  this  way  to 
bring  London  and  Paris  eventually  into  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  Africa 
as  well  as  southern  Asia.  In  case  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  powers  into  which 
Europe  is  now  divided,  this  system  would  be- 
come a  reinforcement  to  the  navies  of  the 
Anglo-French  section  of  the  Triple  Entente — 
except  that  part  of  the  North  African  line  be- 
tween Algeria  and  Egypt.  At  all  the  ports 
served  by  those  railways  their  ships  would 
receive  necessary  supplies  of  coal,  oil  and 
food,  without  interruption  from  hostile  fleets. 

AFRICAN'  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS   KMI  RGING 

In  Africa  the  east -west  and  north-south 
lines  of  rail  projected  and  under  construc- 
tion will  in  time  cover  the  continent  with  a 
network  of  railways  that  must  have  far- 
reaching  effects  in  developing  its  vast 
resources,  and  be  in  their  nature  more 
commercial  and  political  than  military  in 
relation  to  possible  foreign  invasion.  At  the 
same  time  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  with 


the  lines  from  the  Briti-h  East  and  \\  I 
Colonies    that    will    eventually    join    it,    will 
ha\e  a  decidedly  military  importance  in  the 
event  of  England  finding  herself  at  war  with 
any  of  her  partners  in  the  partition  of  Afrit  a. 

TItF.    RAILROAD    SKTTI.IM,     \sl  \S    FUTUXE 

The  greatest  future  for  railway  power 
in  the  old  world  is  indubitably  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Chinese  Empire  with 
its  vast  population.  Mr.  Lewis  Freeman 
in  his  article  in  this  Kivn.w  for  February 
sets  forth  this  situation  more  fully,  with 
an  excellent  map. 

These  railways  through  Central  A-ia 
will  render  Russia  independent  of  a  navy 
in  the  Far  East.  With  every  mile  of  their 
advance  toward  the  coast,  they  will  tend 
to  limit  the  influence  of  the  navies  of  other 
countries  beyond  a  short  distance  into  the 
interior.  Having  no  oversea  colonies  and 
detached  islands  and  territories  except  in 
the  extreme  northeast  of  A-ia  and  in  the 
frozen  north  (of  no  great  value).  R' 
has  little  need  of  a  navy,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  her  railways  enable  her  to  con- 
quer territories  beyond  the  reach  of  any  navy. 
It  is  with  railways  that  England  and  France 
are  penetrating  into  southwestern  China 
from  the  south  and  threatening  the  Republic 
with  disintegration. in  the  same  way  that  Rus- 
sia is  acting  from  the  north  and  will  act  later 
from  the  west.  The  conquest  of  Asia  will  be 
effected  by  railways  and  not  by  ships  of  war. 
The  railway  is  the  trump  card  in  the  game  of 
colonization  and  conquest  in  the  future. 


HOW   CALIFORNIA    WOMEN   VOTERS 

"MADE  GOOD" 


AS  a  foreword  to  a  series  of  article-  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Edwin  Theiss,  the 
first  of  which  is  on  "What  California's 
Women  Did  with  Their  ballots,"  in  the  Pic- 
torial Review,  the  editor  of  that  publication 
prints  an  "editorial  declaration"  in  which  he 
Comes  out  sqaarehy  for  woman  suffrage.  "It 
is  not  only  coming:  it  is  coming  fast."  he 
says;  and  "  the  movement  cannot  be  stayed." 
And  the  Question  is  no  longer.  "Will  women 
vote'"  but  "How  will  they  vote'"  After 
months  of  observation,  Mr.  and  Mr<.  Theiss 
have  found  "just  how  the  women  vote 
and  what   they  VOte  for."      The  writers  were 

in  San  Francisco  on  November  >  when  "the 

last  made  voters  in   the   Inion  were  to  ca-t 


their  first  vote  at  a  national  election,"  and 
they  admit  that  at  first  the  proceeding-  were 
"distinctly  disappointing."     They  say: 

On  the  days  before  election  we  bad  gone  from 
one  political  headquarter!  to  .mother,  from  aae 
suffrage  body  to  .mot Iter,  and  hid  seen  the  newly 
franchised  voters  swarming  about  with  all  the 
l>u//  and  business  of  a  beehive.  We  had 
them  working  for  their  candidates  and  receiving 
printed  matter  for  distribution  at  the  polls  and  in- 
struction- a-  to  the  rights  ol  "picket-,"  and  we 
had  expected  something  "fivnly" — something  al 
least  interesting  it  not  even  exciting.  What  we 
saw  was  as  tame  as  a  charch  •  Vs  we  passed 

Irom  poll  to  poll  we  found  no  excitement  what 
nothing  militant,  nothing  unladylike  \\ V 
in-lead  quid  women  working  quietly  for  the 
of   their   home-  and   citv   and    country.   ...       V 
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first  it  was  disappointing.  But  it  became  more  than 
interesting  as  the  significance  of  the  thing  grad- 
ually grew  upon  us,  tor  San  Francisco's  vote  on 
election  day  showed  that  the  women  of  that  city 
take  their  politics  as  they  do  their  housework. 
And  just  as  they  clean  their  own  domiciles,  so. 
quietly,  conscientiously,  determinedly,  without 
fuss  or  flurry,  they  were  putting  their  political 
house  in  order. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  election  was 
that   1 200  women  were  employed  as  clerks 
at  the  polls,  and  one  was  judge  of  elections. 
There  were  three  things  for  which  the  San 
Francisco  women  were  contending  most  at 
the  election  in  question:    (1)  the  defeat  of 
a  race-track  amendment,  which  was  a  trick 
bill :  I  2   the  reelection  of  Judge  W.  P.  Lawlor, 
"an  able  lawyer,  a  just  judge,  and  an  arbiter 
without  partiality."  and  the  man  who  pre- 
sided at  the  San  Francisco  graft  trials;    and 
the   prevention   of   the   reelection   of  a 
te  Senator  who  had   voted  against   the 
bill  which  had  abolished  gambling  on  horse- 
racing,  who  was  "a  relic  of  the  old  machine 
."  and  who  "'was  out  of  place  in  a  pro- 
■  administration."     It  was  to  secure 
ad  the  adoption  of  some  other 
meas  rt-books  for  school 

children,  that  the  women  of  San  Francisco 
"marched  to  the  ]>olls  to  cast   their  v< 
or  stood  long  hours  on  the  cold,  wet  sidewalk 
tryi:  g  in  other  voters  to  their  way  of 

thinkit  They    showed,    too,   that    they 

no  mere  tyros  at  the  election  business. 
They  prepared  clever  little  "dodgers"  against 
the  -  ck  amendment  which  the  voters 

could  take  with  them  into  the  booth-,  and 
which  explained  ju-t  how  they  should  mark 
their  ballot-:  and  in  the  Italian  quarter, 
v.  here  some  promised  dodgers  failed  to  arrive 
time,  they  printed  the  tnstructjpns  and 
ling  ifi  i  chalk  on  the  sidewalks. 

banding    tin  ther 

to  fight  for  enfrai  .  in  the 

men  of  California  'turned  their 

into  perpetual   le- 

•>r  human  rig 

lous  power  al  the  back 

of  tl  in  California 

1 


■ 

I    in     \l.i-  .     I'd  1.    uiih     100 

1   mo 

I 


Morning  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  also  out  for  social 
service.  And  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all 
is  the  California  Civic  League,  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League,  with 
thirty  or  more  affiliated  clubs  or  centers  covering 
the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  State,  and  ranging 
in  size  from  14  to  1000  members,  or,  all  told, 
more  than  3000  active  members.  Corresponding 
to  this  and  covering  the  lower  end  of  the  State  is 
the  Civic  League  of  Southern  California,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Woman's  Progressive  League,  and 
having  a  total  membership  of  over  10.000.  Then 
there  is  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
with  25,000  members,  making  an  organized  army 
in  California  of  nearly  50,000  women  cooperating 
in  civic  study  and  in  an  effort  to  secure  legislation 
which  shall  place  the  State  at  the  forefront  of  the 
movement  for  human  justice. 

The  article  gives  some  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  things  these  women's 
organizations  have  done.  At  San  Francisco, 
when  a  civic  center  became  desirable  and 
a  bond  issue  was  decided  upon,  the  mayor 
left  the  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Era  League, 
whose  president,  Mrs.  Coffin,  cleverly  se- 
cured for  it  such  effective  publicity  that  at 
the  special  election  the  citizens  voted  for 
the  bond  issue  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
45.000  to  4,000.  At  this  same  election,  too, 
the  League  brought  the  election  authorities 
to  book. 

In  all  San  Francisco  a  city  of  nearly  half  a 
million  population— there  was  but  one  registra- 
tion place.  This  booth  was  in  the  City  Hall,  in 
the  down-town  section  of  the  city,  where  not  only 
women  but  even  many  men  found  it  extremely 
inconvenient,  not  to  say  unpleasant,  t<>  go;  lor 
San  Francisco  is  a  city  thai  spreads  over  miles 
and  miles  of  territory. 

Tin  New  Era  League  put  the  matter  squarely 
up  to  the  authorities.     "Where  are  you  going  to 

ite  your  new  registration  booths?  '  asked  .\Irs. 
(  ..inn 

"Where  am  I  going  to  put  them?"  repeated  the 
astonished   official.      "Mure   aren't    going    to   be 

"The  l.iw  of  California,"  Baid  Mrs.  <  offin, 
"distinctly  says  thai  it  is  the  business  ol  the  regis- 
tration board  to  (<i<ilit<itt  1  ition.  You  don't 
want  me  to  advert  isi  thai  fact  thai  you  havi  not 
done  your  legal  dul  \ .  do  you?" 

"I  In  offi(  i-il  I.,  ■.■.in  I-  rcat  light,     "I  have 

no  appropriation  to  equip  othei  t  •<  ••  >t  I  ■  ."In  replied. 
■  .I  mom  ■.  •.  1  iui  on  foi  nol  pro- 

viding   additional  tion    l.....ili  cd 

ffin, 

the  -.111.  ill 

1   offin.      "  We'll    hum    h 

th.  ii  \ ou  « ill  furnish  1  hi   clerical  fori  <•." 

..Hi.  i..l  had  to  but  hi   quii  Uv 

added    1  condition  that  he  thought   would  di  po 

ol     Mr        '   ..llin  must     ■  .in      Im.oi  lis 

id. 

"  I  will."  said   \b      1  offin,  1  h h    hi    had  no 

to  do  it 
Bui   I.',   on  o'clock  t h.    nexl   morning     hi    had 
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The  San    Francisco  center  of  the  Civic  every  luncheon  some  speaker  <>f  note  talks 

League    started    a    registration    campaign,  upon  an  important  civic  topic.     And  as  il- 

and  the  registration  of  women  jumped  from  lustrating  the  scope  of  their  work,  on  one 

1200  to  25,000.    At  Los  Angeles  the  Women's  occasion  500  women  of  various  civic  club 

Progressive  League  in  twenty-seven  registra-  Los  Angeles  went   twenty  miles  in  special 

tion  days  enrolled  |  women  as  voters,  trolley  cars  to  inspect  the  harbor  develop- 

The   Woman's   City    Club   of    I><»s   Angeles  ment  work  at  the  port.  San  Pedro.     And  the 

gathers  every  Monday  for  luncheon,  and  at  women  are  in  dead  earnest 


QUICK  THINKING  IN  TENNIS 

" "pLAYING  tennis  with  one's  head"  might  dash  toward  his  uncovered  court  and  meets 

i-     be  another  title  for  an  article  on  "Quick  his  opponent's  drive  on  his  forehand. 
thinking  in  Tennis"  in  the  Outing  Magazine  driver,  having  been  thus  twice  anticipated, 
for  April,  by  Mr.  Raymond  I).  Little.     Mr.  the  lir-t  time  by  deliberate  strategy  and 
Little  is  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  second  time  by  careful  deduction,  !«  - 
the  game,  with  high  rank  and  international  fidence  to  such  an  extent  that  sever 
fame  as  a  player.     Being  himself  an  expert  tional  points  are  -cored  against  him. 
exponent  of  the  "heady  "  style  of  game,  Mr.  Anticipating  an  opponent's  move  i-  alwa)  - 
Little  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  this  sub-  gratifying  to  a  player,  but  Mr.  Little  warns 
ject.     In    his  opinion,   headwork   in   tennis  againsl   indicating  too  quickly  to  your  op- 
means  not  only  playing  your  own  game,  but  ponenl  that  you  have  discovered  "his  game." 
to  some  extent  the  other  fellow'-  also;   that  There  i-  danger,  also,  in  over-acting.     For 
is,  trying  to  figure  oul  what  your  opponent  instance,  one  of  our  best  players  usually  fails 
will  probably  do  and  acting  accordingly,  -  to  make  a  successful  "fake  opening"  because 
playing  both  sides  of  the  net,  as  it  were.  his  pretended  rush  toward  his  unprotected 
The  tennis  player  must  have  an  alert  mind  court  is  so  unnatural  in  it-  movements  that 
in  order  to  reach  the  top.     An  instant's  quick  it  i-  easily  detected.     Then  there  is  that  other 
thought  may  in  man}-  cases  change  the  out-  common  case  of  over-acting  in  doubles,  where 
come  of  a  game  or  an  entire  match.     The  a  player  plainly  advertises  his  intention  to 
very  small  margin  of  "points"  that  may  be  drive  down  bis  opponents'  alley  by  making 
noticed  in  many  matches,  between  the  -core-  a  great  -how  of  looking  off  in  some  entirely 
of  the  winner  and  the  Loser,  -how-  the  im-  different  direction.    These  transparent  strat- 
portance  of  using  strategy  to  win  every  pos.-i-  egies  defeat  their  purp 
ble  point.     Mr  Little  does  not  wish  to  make  It  i-  when  both  opposing  players  are  facing 
it  appear  that  tennis  is  "a  game  for  the  f ox,"  each  other  near  the  net,  however,  that  the 
but  the  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  quickest  linking,  or  guessing,  must  he  done. 
every  point  begets  another  point  ,,               ,         .        . . . 

•  ..,-                  11             .•    .  1             •      1    •      -ii       .       .      1  \\  at.  lifii''    the   racket    ol    111-  opixmcilt    .1- 

1  he  quick  play  ol  the  mind  is  illustrated  wouW  a  m*U9e  llul  5pringing  forxI,m,  lhl.  inM.uu 

in  the  maneuver  of  the    fake  opening.       In  ,),.,,   ,|lt.  1)lru. r  „,.,„  indicates  bj    the  slight 

one  such  case  a  player,  having  a  large  part  ^i  move  to  which  Bide  of  tin-  court  be  i- 

hi-   court    exposed,   had    unluckily  volleyed  drive,  a  quick  thinker  may  be  able  by  his  forw-ard 

,  ,             ,  •                        .         1.1"            1    '1  lump  to  unci   1  he  kill,  and  ol  course  In-  will 

weakly  to  his  opponent,  who  therefore  had  a  »he  advantage  „,-  leaving  ,ittle  ,imt.  ,„r  ,,„.  (|m,r 

splendid  chance  for  a  sure  shot.     Most  play-  ,,,  ,, 

ers  caughl  in  this  way  would  have  given  up 

the  point  without  a  struggle.     This  player.  Mr.  Little  has  something  to  say  also  about 

however,  attempted  a  bit  of  strategy.    But  upsetting  the  strategy  of  the  man  who  does 

appearing  to  start  on  a  mad  rush  to  cover  his  not  think  carefully  and  accurately,  the  pla 

unprotected    court,    he    induced    the    other  who  trie-  one  dodge  after  another,  only  to 

player  to  anticipate  hi-  fake  move  and  play  find  himself  made  ridiculou-  by  being  beauti- 

to  his  oilur  side,  whereupon  he  promptly  fully  passed  owing  to  the  superior  work  of  the 

turned  about  and  met  the  ball  for  a  successful  thorough  strategist.     Such  a  man  disco1 

shot.    Obviously,  the  next  time  the  oppor-  that  instead  of  being  quick,  he  is  simply  being 

t unit >  for  the  "fake  opening"  is  presented,  thoughtless. 

the  driver  would  refuse  to  be  caught  by  the  ...                       ,               •  .   , ,■   ,    _  .,,.1,:,,., 

.   .         ....            .,              ,                      -     .   .  Ih<     piiinaix     1  ule    di     .inn.  ipaniii;     watcning 

same   trick.       I  he   \olleyer.   however,   antici-  lllt.  ,„,„.,    mm„  ,. „  kl  ,      jg  capable  of  being  fol- 

pating  this  fact,  this  time  make-  a  genuine  lowed  with  diffci                   ol  keenness      I 
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i-  the  man  who  knows  the  rule  and  follow?  it 
fairly  well,  and  the  other  man  who  watches  at  the 
rate  of  ioo  per  cent,  the  man.  for  instance,  who 
knows  when  McLoughlin  is  going  to  serve  swiftly, 
and  when  his  service  is  going  to  break.  This  man 
is  not  fooled  by  the  concealed  racket.  He  does 
not  decide  because  he  sees  a  racket  moving  toward 
the  ball  with  the  face  ready  to  cut  the  ball  extreme- 
lv  that  the  ball  will  not  be  hit  squarely.  H. 
exactly  how  the  racket  meets  the  ball  and  coordin- 
ates with  this  fact  every  movement  made  by  the 
er  or  driver  as  the  case-  may  be. 
And  at  no  time  must  this  keen  observation  be 
followed  by  equally  keen  deductions  so  much  as 
when  a  player  is  in  the  position  of  volleyer.  For 
then  time  is  limited.  If  the  volleyer  is  tooled 
by  the  concealed  racket,  he  may  not  and  probably 
will  not  have  time  to  redeem  hi;-  error.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  seeing  where  the  ball  is  going 
that  the  volleyer  has  to  decide  instantaneously, 
but  he  must  see  what  kind  of  a  blow  the  ball  has 
ed.  For  if  the  ball  has  been  cut  he  will 
have  to  volley  differently  than  if  it  has  been 
topped.  I've  known  first-rate  players  to  volley 
into  the  net  simply  because  they  did  not  watch 
the  other  man's  racket  and  Bee  what  kind  of  a 
twist  he  gave  the  ball.  .  .  .  The  difference  then 
l>etween  accurate  watching  and  fair  watching  is 
the  difference  between  a  miss  and  a  win. 

ing  up  your  discovery  of  your  oppo- 
nent's tactics  for  use  in  emergencies  is  a  good 
plan,  advises  Mr.  Little,  making  use  of  your 
knowledge  when  you  really  need  to  gain  a 
jxjint.  This  is  not  only  beneficial  in  respect 
of  points  gained,  but  also  important  for  the 
disheartening  moral  effect  on  your  opponent 
when  he   loses   a  ]x»int   hi  led  to  win. 

The  only  way  to  keep  yourself  from  being 


RAYMOND   D.    LITTLE    (FOREGROUND)    AND 

(.1  STAY    TOl(  HARD 
(Doubles  champions  of  the  United  States  in   wii) 

constantly  anticipated,"  concludes  Mr.  Lit- 
tle, "is  to  keep  the  other  man  constantly  sur- 
prised. ...  It  is  in  the  short  court  game 
and  in  volleying  that  the  quick  thinker  wins 
hi-  advantage  over  the  man  with  a  slower  and 
less  alert  mind." 


FABRE,    "THE    MOST   DISTINGUISHED 
NATURALIST    NOW    LIVING" 


HPili  ing  of  a  beautiful   day,"  is 

-1     .'■  hat  may  be  well  -aid  of  the  la 

of  this  splendid  old   man.  the  most   distin- 

naturalist   now  living,  who  on  the 

•    of   last    December  entered    his 

It   >         een  signalized 

lion  in  the  Freru  h  journal,  the 

Anr. .  ■       I'  i   an  article  on  1 1 

r  lampyris,  whi<  1  the  sub- 

h  i-  in 

I     be- 

d  upon  the 

but    Ik. 

t-.  1 1 

;.!i    on        I.. 

the 


surgeon's  hypodermic  needle,  and  through  its 

minute  <anal  run-  a  fluid  which  anaesthel 

izes  it-  victim.     How  are  these  wonderfully 

interesting  facts  discovered?    The  observer 

ingenious  devices  to  aid  him  in  watch- 

the  little  creature  whose  life   is   under 

rvation.     Under   a    glass    bowl    turned 

ome  In  rbage  and  provided  wit h 

the  food  upon  whi<  li  it  subsists,  many  phases 

of  it-  Hm  tidied.     Bui 

nd    iik  >Ml  lis  of   pal  ienl 

bending  over   this    miniature 

■  lI   pala<  'it  h  expo  i     t  he  life  and 

cond  the  little  being!    to  the  trained 

of  the    <  ienii  t .     In   i  ■  ing   iii 

■  ■  i     in  theii  hu 

red    to    t  lie    laboratory    table 

it  h  t  lie  aid  of  hi     nm  r pc  .  ol  In  r 

problem*  <  ould  be   work*  d  oul      How    t  he 
i    produi  •  d  and  i  he  degri  e  ol  t  onl  rol 
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which  the  insect  exercises  over  it,  questions 
which  have  been  differently  viewed  by 
scientists,  have  come  to  their  last  analysis 
in  thjis  monograph,  in  which  the  results  of  the 
most  recondite  research  arc  expressed  with  a 
grace  and  charm  that  reveal  the  poet  in  the 
naturalisl . 

For  Henri  Fabre  IS  a  poet;  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck has  called  him  "one  of  the  finest  of 
the  century  that  is  past."  He  has  published, 
however,  but  one  volume  of  delightful  pro- 
vencal  verse,  many  of  the  lesser  lyrics  in 
which,  he  says,  were  written  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  children.  But  it  is  the  spirit  ^\ 
poetry,  informing  his  work,  which  gives  it 
the  interest  and  charm  of  a  romance  of  the 
lives  of  the  insects.  His  delightful  hook 
"The  Life  of  the  spider,"  ranks  with  Mae 
terlinck's  "The  Life  ^\  the  Bee,"  which  it  is 
said  the  author  was  inspired  to  write  by  his 
talks  with  Fabre. 

The  scientific  accuracy  of  bis  work  i-  a- 
marked  as  the  purity  and. grace  of  its  ex- 
pression. Darwin  called  him  "the  incom- 
parable observer."  \  distinguished  Eng- 
lish critic  says  that  " Fabre  is  the  wisesl  man, 

and  the  best  read  in  the  hook  of  nature,  of 
whom  the  centuries  have  left  US  any  record." 

In  earl)  youth,  at  the  death  of  his  parents 


he  had  to  decide  upon  his  calling  in  life  and 
to  find  ways  of  fitting  himself  for  it.  lit 
chose  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  r-tud- 
ied  alone  until  he  could  pass  his  examination-. 
His  first  position,  while  still  veryyoung,  was 
at  the  College  in  Ajaccio.  Hen-  he  did  ex- 
cellent work,  winning  the  regard  and  affec- 
tion alike  of  bis  associates  and  pupils.  The 
friendship  of  one  of  the  professors,  a  noted 
botanist,  directed  bis  attention  anew  to  na- 
ture, and  he  spent  all  the  time  possible  out- 
door-, studying  plants  and  insects. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Lycee  in  Avignon  where  his  outside  studies 
were  kept  up  in  his  spare  time.  Hi-  genius 
began  to  be  recognized  and  in  1865,  under  the 
empire,  he  received  the  decoration  of  honor 
for  original  work  and  was  offered  the  position 
of  preceptor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  He 
was  now  past  forty  and  a  career  rich  in 
material  reward-  and  honors  opened  before 
him.  But  it  would  have  prevented  him  from 
following  his  passion  for  original  re-earch, 
and  it  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life  to  be 
able  sometime,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it. 

He  had  married  young,  and  the  care  for 
hi-  family  had  kept  him  closely  at  work  in 
his  profession,  but  now  he  planned  pecuniary 
freedom  by  the  manufacture  of  a  tine  dye, 
from  the  abundant  madder  root  found  in  the 
vicinity.  He  had  perfected  this  in  his  lab- 
oratory experiments  and  success  seemed  so 
assured,  that  a  factory  was  being  built.  - 
when  analine  dyes  made-  their  appearance  in 
the  commercial  world  and  no  vegetable  dye 
could  be  -old  as  cheaply. 

So  the  dream  was  put  aside  for  long  years 
more,  but  still  it  was  held,  and  at  sixty  he 
felt  sufficiently  free  to  buy  four  acre-  of 
land  close  to  the  little  village  of  Serignan. 
Here  he  built  a  cottage  and  laid  out  a  garden, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  his  beloved  pur- 
suit. Hi-  land,  seemingly  worthless,  was 
to  bear  for  him  a  rich  harvest  of  the  little 
creatures  that  made  their  homes  in  it-  weedy 
recesses,  and  the  pond  with  its  reeds  and 
rushes  furnished  a  home  for  the  water  in- 
sects.  He  wrote  of  it.  "The  wish  is  realized. 
It  i-  a  little  late.  (>  my  pretty  insect-!  1- 
the  time  remaining  enough,  O  my  busy  Hy- 

menoptera,  to  enable  me  to  add  yet  a  few 
seemly  pages  to  your  history?  or  will  my 
failing  strength  cheat  my  good  intention-?*' 
It  was  a  "little  late-.'*  yet  he  has  had  the  hap- 
piness  of  adding  many  desired  pages  to  the 
history  o\  the  lives  and  manners  of  the-  in- 
-0  I-. 

Hi-  attention  ha-  not  been  occupied  alone 
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with  insect  life.  In  botanical  investigations 
he  is  an  authority,  and  his  splendid  herba- 
riums, the  collections  of  sixty  years,  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  French  flora. 

Through  all  his  struggle  with  adverse  con- 
ditions, he  has  kept  his  independence  of 
character,  a  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a 
brightness  of  spirit  which  enchant  those  who 
know  him  well. 

The  French  government,  awakened  at  last 
to  the  worth  of  a  life  so  distinguished,  achiev- 
ing such  results  with  means  so  limited,  has 
now  done  itself  the  honor  of  recognizing  it, 
and  has  conferred  upon  him  a  modest  pen- 


sion which  frees  his  last  years  from  anxieties. 
A  daughter,  '"loving  and  caring,"  lives  with 
him. 

A  friend  from  Avignon  who  visited  him 
on  his  last  birthday,  and  to  whose  interest- 
ing letter  published  in  one  of  the  Paris  jour- 
nals, we  are  indebted  for  a  very  sympa- 
thetic view  of  the  great  naturalist,  speaks  of 
the  '■magnificent  spectacle  of  an  old  man  of 
whom  the  soul  remains  young,  the  mind  clear, 
from  whose  lips  you  hear  no  word  that  re- 
sembles a  complaint,  and  who  now  takes  the 
road  to  the  end  without  regrets  and  with 
serene  resignation." 


SOME   SUCCESSFUL   FRENCH  WOMEN  WRITERS 

THERE  is  at  least  one  country  where  the 
woman  of  letters  has  come  into  her  own: 
that  country  is  France.  Xot  only  are  the 
most  talented  French  novelist  of  to-day  and 
the  most  original  poet  that  France  has  pro- 
duced within  the  last  ten  years  both  of  them 
women,  but  they  are  not  "isolated  phenom- 
ena." I  ar  from  this,  they  "are  merely  the 
shining  lights  of  a  galaxy."  Such  are  the 
opinions  expressed  by  .Marie  Louise  Fontaine 
in  the  Bookman  (New  York1;  and  she  finds 
that  the  development  of  "feminine  litera- 
ture" in  France  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
"ha-  been  remarkable,  and  it>  succes 
complete  that  it  is  hard  to  award  the  fir>t 
place  to  any  one  writer."  Miss  Fontaine 
makes  the  somewhat  bold  assertion  that 
''the  time  has  passed  for  a  discussion  of 
whether  women's  literary  activities  interfere 
with  their  marital  duties." 

h  women  are  « riling  and 
wrifi-  Almost  month  in  Paris 

publisher    l<ri  new    book    signed    I 

line  nam  nch  women  writers  no  lo 

behind  th<-  protecting  i  uhnc 

lonym,  as  in  f<.  nter  the 

•Idly   in    their  own    nai 

ih.  ir  >  I. 


i  liii.ni 
in  tin    I  rt n(  h 


tin  i' 

II 


<>i    i  in     i 

■  i 

'    nil  hoi  of  fort;  01  r<  \  olumi    . 

and  '  and  \\  ho  hat! 

led   i.  i'  i                 hi   u|   1 1                  n,    ,|.-  l.i 
1  j  ■  1 1 
•  ■  'I  In  i  i  li  i  i  ion  .i     iin  1 1  K    liniHii .H  • 
•  in>l    iii  \  •  ide  'I     tin         Daniel    I  •    i 

!i      li<  I      in. i    '   nil Ih  II 

s^  ho  on<    ni   i  hi  ii     i  inn'  In    ' 

I    Iniiini       h(     i      "I    I  In 

1         in  of  I  In  I  ha    been  awarded  all  ih 

l'l<  lil  he  has  tried  h<  i    kill  in  almo  i 
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every  literar)   genre,  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction, 
and  has  been  successful  in  them  all.  .  .  .  It  is  with 
intuitive  quit  kness  thai  she  seizes  upon  tli>  id< 
theories  thai    arc  likely   to  become  popular  and 

them   lor  the   woof  of   her    novels.     Winn 
the  younger  generation  and  ih<-  women  were  wax- 

nthusiastic  over  Nietzsche,  Bhe  brought  out 

>n:r.     Somewhat  later,  when  Fi 

beginning    to   see    that   .  .  .  the    right    of    might 

should  sometimes  be  the  ri^ln  of  the  rainsi 

the  bad,  -lie  wrote  Le  Droita  la  J  Lgain  she 

novels   like   her   last    one,  An  Tournant  d<-s 
Jours,  based  upon  life  and  full  of  keen  ob* 
and  psychological  understanding  <>f  character. 

Miss  Fontaine  gives  the  history  of  Mine. 
Lesueur's  first  novel.  The  war  of  1870  had 
left  her  mother  a  widow  with  three-  children 
and  without  resources,  and  Jeanne  at  four- 
teen was  sent  to  an  English  boarding-school. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  gave  English  les- 
sons, finding  time  "to  write  poetry  on  the 
sly."  One  day  she  "discovered  that  she  was 
also  able  to  write  prose,  and  immediately 
started  composing  a  novel."  tllege  friend 

of  her  brother  "assured  her  that  it  was  besl  to 
sell  the  novel  outright,  and  that  she  would  gel 
a  large  sum  for  it.  at  least  three  thousand 
frail'  But  when  she  took  it  to  the  pub- 

lisher, Calmann  Levy,  he  offered  her  three 
hundred,  which  she  accepted,  fearing  he 
would  be  angry  if  she  made  any  comment. 


H\n  NOT  li|.!\    FOR    illi    CONSERVATISM  OF    Itli'.   FRENCH    \c\Dl\n 
LATES7    ELECTED  Ml  Mm  RS  WOI  H  W'l    Bl  l  N  \\o\ll  \ 
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Madame  Colette  Yver,  in  her  Princesses  de 
Sciences  and  in  Les  Dames  du  Palais,  "depic- 
ted extraordinarily  interesting  characters  of 
women  doctors  and  women  lawyers."  respec- 
tively, while  Mme.  Reval.  who  had  been  a 
student  at  Sevres,  presented  in  her  hrst  vol- 
ume, Les  Seiriennes,  a  very  intimate  and  real 
study  of  the  life  of  the  women  who  study  at 
Sevres  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  in  the 
feminine  lycees  of  France.  Her  subsequent 
works  '"dealt  with  such  types  as  the  woman 
artist,  painter,  or  sculptor.'" 

Madame  Tinayre  is  the  author  who,  it  was 
rumored,  refused  the  distinction  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  real  facts  concerning 
which  matter  Miss  Fontaine  professes  to  re- 
late. The  ultimate  result  of  the  affair  was 
that  the  author  received  a  good  deal  of  very 
useful  advertising  for  her  La  Maison  du  Pic  he. 

Madame  Marcelle  Tinayre  began  writing  out  of 
necessity.  .  .  .  She  had  read  mediocre  novels 
written  by  men.  and  thought  she  could  do  as  well. 
She  did  as  well  and  better.  She  achieved  her  first 
real  success  in  1900  with  Ilellc,  which  received  a 
prize  from  the  French  Academy.  Every  succeed- 
ing year  has  brought  her  more  recognition,  and 
to-da  the  most  striking  figures  in 

the  feminine  world  of  letters.  She  i-  very  fond 
of  traveling,  and  fonder  -till  perhaps  of  lecturing 
on  her  I 

Madame  Myriam  Harry  was  born  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  1875;    at  fourteen  -he  went  to  Berlin, 


M  \I)\\I1     \IVKI  \M   II  \KKV 


where  she  attended  a  boarding  school  for 
three  year-;  she  then  went  to  Paris  and  be- 
came absorbed  in  French  literature,  after- 
ward traveling  extensively  in  Arabia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Europe,  Ceylon.  China,  [ndo-China, 
and  Tunisia.  In  1899  she  published  Passage 
i!>  Bedouins,  which  was  followed  by  several 
Indo-Chinese  novels,  and  in  1004  came  La 
Conquite  de  Jerusalem.     Of  this  latter  work 

the  critic  writi 

There  are  fervid  descriptions  overwrought  with 
details  of  form  and  color  and  writ  in  cadences  heavy 
with  voluptuousness  and  with  :ill  the  perfumes  "I 
Judea,  with  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  spikenard. 
.  .  .  Through  of  concrete  images,  each  com- 

plete in  itself ,  she  produces  pictures  oi  Oriental  life 
full  of  -mi,  and  ill*  dazzling  whiteness  ol  the 
flat -roofed  houses,  full  "I  passion  and  exasperated 
sensuality,  tin-  whole  permeated  bj  the  deep 
ininoi  tones  ol  lassii  ude  and  despaii . 

Madame  Myriam  I  larr)  's  last  book,  /.■/  Di 
iru  (  hanson,  b  sel  in  Paris.     Ii     hould  be 
stated  thai    thb  talented   authoress  b   tin 
granddaughter  of  an  Israelite  and  an  orthodox 
Slav,  and  tin-  daughter  "i  an  orthodox  Ori 
cntal  and  a  <  t.uii .     s.c  ially  she 

b    th(  \b    I  Yn.mll .    'In      >  ulptOl    "I 

anin 

HI  II     u  I 

prominent  in  I  ren<  li  in  lion,  .1  .  i"i 

n<  1    Madame  I lenri  d<  Reg 1  he  \\ ife 

"i    1  he    \i  adcmii  ian,    Jean    Bel  1  hero)  .    .mil 

•    l  ■ 
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THK   GROWTH    OF   SOCIALISM    IN   ARGENTINA 


IN  the  Neue  Zeit,  the  German  Socialist 
week!)  of  Stuttgart,  Kornelio  Thiessen, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  seeks  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
circumstances  supposed  to  be  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  Socialism,  that  movement 
has  made  a  vigorous  start  in  Argentina,  and 
is  there  based  on  economic  evils  of  like  char- 
acter to  those  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
agitation  in  other  countries.  He  begins  by 
citing,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them, the 
views  of  Ferri,  who.  upon  a  \  i-it  to  Argentina 
two  years  ago,  declared,  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  known  as  "the  economic  interpretation  of 
history,"  that  Socialism  has  no  raison  d'etre 
in  Argentina. 

Argentina,  said  Ferri,  is  -till  only  a  market 
for  European  and  North  American  industry. 

The  proletariat  is  a  product  of  the  steam  engine. 
And  onK  with  the  proletariat,  the  industrial  wage- 
worker,  doc-.  Socialism  make  it  s  appearance. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  air  the  best  proof  of 
this  truth.  There  i-  no  industrialism  in  those  coun- 
tries. The\  have,  consequently,  only  a  Labor 
Party,  no  Socialist  one.  The  Socialist  party  in 
Argentina  i-.  therefore,  a  Labor  party  in  the  eco- 
nomic part  in  its  program  ami  a  Radical  party  in 
politics. 

There  i>  some  truth,  -ays  Thiessen,  in 
Ferri's  contention,  but  it  i-  not  the  whole 
truth.  It  is  not  true  that  the  proletariat  is 
the  product  of  the  steam  engine.  It  made 
it-  appearance  ages  before  Watt's  invention. 
We  find  it  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  in  capitalist  manufactures,  and  later  in 
factories  with  hydraulic  power.  The  pro- 
letariat may  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  feudal  system,  the  closing 
of  the  cloisters,  the  expulsion  of  the  peasants 
from  the  country  by  the  abolition  of  com- 
munal ownership  and  the  sale  of  church  prop- 
erty. Then  followed  capital  and  drove  those 
horde-  of  landless  proletarians  into  industrial 
o<  cupations. 

This  creation  of  an  industrial  proletariat 
took  pl.n  e  in  Argentina  also.  After  the  May 
revolution  of  [810,  which  secured  the  n< 
sary  •"order"  for  the  bourgeoisie  and  took 
tare  to  guarantee  it-  interest,  there  ensued  a 
period  when  the  immeasurable  Stretches  oi 
land  were  greedily  sci/cd,  and.  as  the  pushing 

advance  of  the  rich  was  bound  to  encounter 

resistant  e,  t  he  famous  civ  il  war  broke  out.  the 
issues  being  the  total  subjugation  of  the  rural 
population  by  the  "cultured"  money  bail- 
or the  relative  freedom  ami  independence  oi 
the  Gauchos    peasants  .     Though  the  latter 

were   formally   victorious,   even    Rosas  could 


maintain  the  victory  only  for  a  brief  space. 
Peasant  dominion  split  upon  the  rock  of  the 
political  incompetence  and  ignorance  of  the 
(Jauchos,  who  thereujxm  gradually  sank 
into  complete  bondage. 

How  far  this  exploitation  has  progressed  in 
a  country  which  boasts  of  encouraging  small 
holdings,  is  clearly  shown,  -ays  Thies-en.  by 
such  facts  as  that,  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
I'e,  472  proprietors  own  about  00  per  1 
of  the  land  area.  Under  these  condition 
tenant-farming  play-  a  tremendous  role,  and 
thus  recently  there  was  a  regular  strike  among 
the  farmers,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
peasants'  league  (Liga  agraria).  Further- 
more, with  the  spar-e  population,  it  is  readily 
comprehensible  how  little  of  modern  life  i-  to 
be  found  on  these  farm-. 

The  reign  of  terror  recently  "discovered"  in  the 
rubber  region  of  Pern  i-  nothing  new  to  us  A' 
lino-.  Our  young  "-mart''  ensigns  win  their 
first  spurs  here  in  these  wild.-.  Year  .liter  year, 
hungry,  desperate  tenants  storm  the  shop-  alma- 
.  or  field-laborers  take  forcible  1  >n  of 

railway  trains  in  order  to  Bee  from  this  "land  of 
milk  and  honey."  The  rural  population,  the  field- 
workers,  have,  moreover,  no  organization  and  not 
the  faintest  feeling  of  class-consciousness,  because 
their  economic  servitude  ha-  imbued  them  with  a 
slavish  spirit.  The  rural  masses  have  from  the 
remotest  times  been  the  pillar  of  the  despotic  rule 

of  tin-  provincial  potentate  a      As  to  the  provincial 

towns,  bureaucracy  is  the  dominating  factor,  and 
our  federalism,  which  often  forces  u|H>n  a  ci< 
about    ,VXK>   inhabitant-  a    Parliament,   the   whole 

legislative  apparatus,  etc,  en  ipecial  pi 

for  the  cities. 

If  this  were  all.  say-  Thic— en,  Ferri  might 
be  right.  Hut  the  economic  conditions  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  in  some  oi  the  inland 
towns  are  different.  In  100S  Buenos  Aires, 
with  a  population  of  i.joo.ooo.  had  over 
000  wage-earner-,  among  them  over  >S.ooo 
factory  workers.  Here.  then,  element-  are 
ripening  which  offer  a  firmer  basis  for  Social- 
ism in  Argentina.  The  only  follower- 
Marx  come  from  these  labor-circles;  they  do 
not  wish  to  neglect  work  of  immediate  practi- 
cal effect,  but  they  believe  that  it  must  be 
permeated  with  the  Socialist  spirit  if  it  i-  to 
benefit  flu-  movement  in  the  future. 

In    la-t    year's   election-   in    Buenos    Aires 

- 

April  7.  101:1.  the  Socialists  polled  tS.ooo 
votes,  and.  for  the  first  time.  tw.  -  li-ts 
appeared  in  the  National  Parliament.  Al- 
though they  could  achieve  very  little  practi- 
cally, their  mere  present  line— en. 
accomplished  wonders.  They  brought  new 
light  into  the  corrupt  political  system.     Thus 
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the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  has  at  last  been  brought  home  to  the  people, 

at  once  as  a  representative  of  concerns  sub-  and  certain  gentlemen  who  are  disqualified 

sidized  by  the  Government  and  as  the  peo-  by  this  principle  have  been  kept  out  of  Parlia- 

ple's  representative  who  grants  the  subsidies,  ment  through  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists. 


LAND    TENURE    AND    POLITICAL    EVOLUTION 

IN   WEST   AFRICA 


IN  all  parts  of  Africa  divided  up  among 
European  countries  there  are  serious  diffi- 
culties growing  out  of  the  land  question.  These 
are  greatest  in  West  Africa  in  the  British 
sphere,  on  account  of  the  greater  density  of  the 
population  and  the  more  rapid  development 
of  the  natural  resources  than  in  other  parts. 
The  process  of  alienation  of  the  land  of  the 
natives  to  white  company  promoters  and  to 
educated  civilized  natives  is  making  great 
strides  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  moved  the  Gold  Coast  Leader 
recently  to  utter  the  following  warning: 

With  their  present  reckless  bartering  away  of 
their  rights  in  their  ancestral  lands  by  the  alluring 
fat  options,  the  natives  do  not  seem  to 
realize  when  and  where  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dangers 
they  are  unconsciously  courting  for  th<  ir  posterity. 
What  pr  have  they  made  to  reserve  lands 

for  their  own  working  and  profit  or  those  of  their 
children's  children?  .  .  .  Are  we  going  to  suffer 
to  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  status  of 
the  proletarian  for  exploitation  purposes  by  for- 
eign nrich  themselves  and  make  us  a 
landless  people  in  the  land  of  our  birth? 

This  extract  from  the  West  African  paper 

brings   to   the   front   a   question   which    Mr. 

h  C.  W<  d,  a  member  of  the  British 

Parliament  and  of   the  Libera]   party,  says 

ought   to   be  of   the   utmost   importune   to 

He  thin!  -  it  of  little  use  taking 

it  for  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  it', 

wit!  Bril  ernmeat 

to   take   the  place 

of  tf  ■  out  form  of  compulsory  labor. 

1      .paring  •   ■  .  that  l<><  Iced  up  i 

U*li<-->  irith  the  freedom  thai  sel  them  bodily 

|)  all  they  need  for  i  n<  e, 

Ii  i  tughi 

■ 

,i  mi  made  by   5ii    P< 

i 

it    the  |>msil)ilit 
a  landlord  <  la 


his  province  because  he  saw  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  slavery  and  the  native  land 
question.     Writing  on  the  subject  he  said: 

My  predecessor  in  Northern  Nigeria — Sir  Fred- 
erick Lugard — referring  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing free  labor  (after  the  abolition  of  slavery),  men- 
tions the  necessity  of  the  "creation  of  a  laboring 
to  till  the  lands  of  the  ruling  classes,"  and 
"the  enforcement  of  proprietary  rights  in  land" 
as  the  solution.  I  can  only  presume  that  this 
meant  the  creation  of  a  landlord  class.  I  am  not  at 
all  certain  that  it  would  be  in  the  natives'  interest 
to  create  a  landlord  class. 

In  1Q07  Mr.  Temple,  now  acting  governor 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  said: 

There  is  no  individual  in  Northern  Nigeria  who 
can  say,  according  to  native  law  and  custom,  this 
piece  of  land  belongs  to  me. 

What  Mr.  Temple  then  said  still  applies  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Crown  Colonies, 
but  in  the  case  of  West  Africa  two  methods 
have  been  found  by  which  the  natives  may 
be  deprived  of  their  free  lands  and  forced  to 
work  for  wages.  The  older  method  and  the 
one  employed  successfully  on  the  Gold  Coast 
and,  with  some  modifications,  in  Sierra  Leone, 
has  been  to  assume  that  a  native  chief  was 
already  in  the  same  economic  position  as  a 
Lord  of  the  manor,  possessing  the  right  to 
charge  rent  and  to  lease  or  alienate  land. 
The  chiefs  were  then  allowed  to  act  as  land- 
lord- and  lease  and  sell  their  followers"  lands 
in  return  for  a  case  of  whiskey  or  a  bundle 
riped  blankets  in  the  old  times.  Now 
they  gel   paid  in  debenture  shares.      At    first 

the  native  population  notices  no  appreciable 
change  bul  soon  they  are  invited  to  help  in 

te  or  go.     A 1  yet    it    is 
comparatively  easy  to  go,  but  it  will  become 

more  difficult  later  when  proprietary  rights 
in    land    be<  ome   111  and    then    trouble 

will  begin. 

1  m  whii  h  ha    been  adopted 
in  other  part  .  of    \  ha    jut   been  ap 

plied    to     \  I  in    what    is 

(alhd  nationalizing  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  ud  plai  in:-  n  und<  r  the  <  on 

I  ro|  ol   l  he  ( "olonial  (  Mix  e;     1  he  kind   i 
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to  be  held  "in  trust "  as  in  the  German  and 
Belgian  territories  and  in  the  other  Crown 

Colonies.  But  tin-  objed  of  the  trust  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  trusl  i-  exercised 
varies  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Belgian  Trust  produced  the  Congo 
atrocities,  tin-  question  in  the  British 
"trusted"  territories  i-  how  to  avoid  their 
repetition  there,  and  there  art'  some  indica- 
tion- that  an  effort  will  he  made.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Land  and  Native  Rights  Procla- 
mation (Northern  Nigeria),  101 1.  opens  with 
the  words,  "Whereas  it  i-  expedient  that  the 
existing  customary  rights  of  the  natives  ol 
Northern  Nigeria  to  use  and  enjoy  the  land 
of  the  Protectorate  and  the  natural  fruit 
thereof  .  .  .  shall  he  assured,  protected  and 
preserved,"  and  the  ordinance  goes  on  to 
enact  th^t  the  state  shall  only  <,'rant  the  use 
of  the  land  at  rents,  revisable  every  seven 
years  at  most  and  based  solely  on  the  value 
of  the  land;  that  the  tenant  shall  have  ab- 
solute ownership,  free  of  rent  and  tax,  of  the 
improvements  on  the  land.  A-  there  are  no 
customs  duties  or  indirect  taxes  of  any  kind, 
as  population  increases  and  the  unoccupied 
land  comes  up  to  the  margin  of  cultivation, 
so  rent  will  increase  and  provide  lor  the  com- 
mon wants  of  the  inhabitants.  This  defining 
of  trusteeship  in  Northern  Nigeria  was  largely 
due  to  the  discovery  of  an  analogous  German 
Ordinance  in  the  Cameroons,  the  close  study 
of  the  old  Haussa  civilization  and  to  the 
British  Budget  of  [900-10. 

While  things  have  temporarily  taken  the 
course  indicated  in  Northern  Nigeria,  they 
have  been  given  quite  another  in  the  Sierra 
Leone  Protectorate.  There  a  monopoly  con- 
cession ha-  been  given  to  a  large  English 
soap-making  company  for  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  production  and  purchase  of  palm-oil 
and  palm-kernels,  and  to  do  almost  anything 
that  a  state  or  provincial  government  can 
do.  over  a  ureal  aria  of  territory  without  re- 
gard to  native  rights  of  independent  trading 
or  in  the  land.  The  alarm  excited  by  this 
proceeding  i-  finding  expression  nil  over  West 
Africa  in  the  native  pre—  and  in  English  pa- 
per- published  in  the  interest  of  the  native 
oi  Africa.  \  native  paper,  the  Lagos 
Weekly  Record,  in  a  recent  issue  says: 

Willi    it    being    made    evident     more    ami    more 
daily    that    commercial    exploitation    i-    the    pri- 
mary object  and  aim  ol  govei  nment  in  the  British 
Vfrii  an  1  olonit  s,  tin  nativi  -  inhabiting  these 
colot  iturall)  concerned  to  know  the  place 

will    till    in    thi-    Mm    political    programme. 
•    was  .1  time  when  other  considerations  and 
inten  trade  weighed  in  the  government 

ut  tin  Wc-i    \iin.in  colonies     when  the  conditions 


and  arrangements  under  which  Great  Britain  ac- 
quired authority  and  rule  over  the  natives  were 
taken  int<  int;  and  the  policy  of  the  govern- 

ment was  directed  to  meet  thi  obligations  arising 
out  of  those  arrangements 

Continuing  it-  comments  on  the  native 
and  the  policy  of  commercial  exploitation 
which  practically,  owing  to  its  selfish  and 
one-sided  character,  divorces  the  native  from 
consideration,  notwithstanding  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  on  genera]  principles  as  well  as 
on  special  grounds  pledged  to  care  and  con- 
sideration for  him,  the  article  concludes  with 
the  following  warning: 

Under  the  influence  of  the  dominating  -pirit  of 
commercialism  this  serio  I   the  matter 

may  be  overlooked,  but  it  cxi-t-  all  the  -.one  as  do 
also  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low a  poll  ■— k  perverted  and  diverted  from 
it-    legitimate    ends.     Causes  are  what    produce 
effects,  and  it  must  l><-  expected  that  a  polii 
government  affecting  the  native  so  widely  and  pro- 
foundly in  matters  vital  to  him  will  produce  efl 
and  no  matter  what  may  Im_-  thought,  the  effect  "f 
the  new  policy  is  making  itself  felt   bIowIj 
Burely  with  the  native  everywhere. 

In  the  French  Wesl  African  territories  the 
same  questions  are  arising  as  in  the  British, 
and  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them  by 
a  French  writer  on  Colonial  subject-;.  M. 
Fmile  Bailland,  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  his  writings: 

The  important  question  for  the  European  <'.<iv- 
ernments  which  havi  1  lected  to  play  a  part  in 
We-t  Africa,  i-  no  longer  to  ascertain  how  they 
will  occupy  that  country  and  in  what  way  they 
will  assert  their  authority  over  it-  inhabitants,  but 
in  what  manner  they  -hall  direct  the  evolution 
they  have  provoked.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
at  the  present  moment  what  their  future  policy 
ought  to  be  to  ensure  salutary  and  efficacious 
action.  It  will  undoubtedly  have  to  um 
modification,   iu-t    as   native  i-  in   pi 

of  becoming  modified.  Englishmen,  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  have  hitherto  acted  by  different  means, 
and  in  different  ways.  Tiny  must  realise  that 
their    itu  common    interests    in    West 

\frica.  and  that  thee  will  one  and   all   In-  .ill' 
by  the  consequences  of  the  policy  thej   mutually 
adopt   towards  the  natives.     The  time  i-  n< 
distant  when  that  will  become  true  of  all  Black 

At  r  i- 

On  thi-  tin'  Lagos  Weekly  Record  comments 
a-  follow-: 

It  would  he  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  future 
policy  of  Europe  will  have  to  Ik-  governed  and 
modified  to  meet  native  thought  instead  ol 
rhe  interposition  of  Europe  has  disrupted  and 
destroyed  everything  in  the  shape  of  "native 
Bociety"  and  ha-  evolved  instead  a  social  chaos 
which  more  than  anything  <  l-<  i-  stirring  ami 
turning    native    thought    to   the   tu  w    and    inimical 
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order  of  lite  under  which  he  finds  himself.  And 
while  the  efforts  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  only 
been  coherent  in  the  matter  of  how  they  shall 
occupy  tropical  Africa  and  assert  their  authority 
over  its  inhabitants,  the  latter  everywhere  have 
been  jostled  into  an  awakening,  and  are  taking 
deep  thought  as  to  what  the  future  implies  for 
them. 

For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  have  indi- 
cated the  causes  of  and  the  direction  which 


the  unrest  in  West  Africa  is  taking,  and  which 
is  communicating  itself  with  more  or  less 
rapidity  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent. Native  papers  both  in  vernacular 
languages  and  English  are  taking  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  of  the  native  races, 
principally  from  the  moral  and  economic  points 
of  view,  and  are  doing  so  with  great  modera- 
tion of  language  and  clearness  of  thought. 


BOOKWORMS   OF  VARIOUS   SORTS 


EVER  since  the  invention  of  books — and 
that  was  a  long  time  ago,  as  we  may 
judge  by  the  lament  of  Solomon  concerning 
their  multiplicity  in  his  day — they  have  been 
the  prey  of  the  larva.-  of  various  insects  who 
have  fed  on  their  material  substance  with  the 
same  avidity  that  their  human  namesakes 
have  displayed  for  their  -piritual  substance. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this 
in  acquired  taste  on  the  part  of  the  bibli- 
ophagic,  or  book-eating  insects.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  merely  seeking  their 
familiar  animal  or  vegetable  food  in  the 
leat:  'he  bindings  and  parchment-,  in 

the  .-tarch  and  gluten  of  the  paste,  or  in  the 
ccllulo-  ;>er  and  pasteboard. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  books  in  our 
modern  libraries  renders  their  protection  from 
such  ra  ious  matter,  and  modern 

entomoi  ive  devoted  special  attention 

to  the  <  ition  and  description  of  these 

tiny  depredators  and  their  habit 

•11-known  writer  on  natural  science, 
A.    v  ""'   of   such 

late  number  of  <  Paris). 

ind  an 
the 

imadver- 

:  mil- 
.  and 
'  i  the 

i  I   by 


.ind 


C    ill.' 


h  to 
and  ' 


meant  for  building  or  for  cabinet-making, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  paper.  Their  presence  may 
easily  be  detected  by  the  little  heaps  of  a 
reddish-brown  powder,  which  they  leave  on 
shelves  and  floors  and  which  consist  of  their 
dejecta.  Likewise  their  presence  is  often 
made  known  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night 
by  the  curious  knocking  or  tapping  which 
the  adults  use  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  each  other.  This  sounds  much  like 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  known  to  the  superstitious  as 
the  ''death-watch." 

Apropos  of  this  curious  rhythmic  sound 
M.  Acloque  quotes  an  interesting  communi- 
cation from  the  abbe  Plessis,  as  follows: 

One  day  one  of  my  pupils  brought  me  one  of 
these  creatures  alive.  ...  I  left  it  in  a  little  box 
on  my  table  for  a  few  days  .  .  .  The  idea  struck 
me  of  rapping  on  the  table  with  my  pen  holder. 
The  insect  rapped  in  response.  When  it  became 
-toiiied  to  it-  surroundings  I  removed  it  from 
the  box  and  placed  it  on  the  table  where  we  could 
observe  it-  curious  manoeuvre.  It  enjoys  a  singu- 
lar elasticity  between  the  head  and  the  "corselet." 
In  order  to  knock,  it  bend-  the  head  complete!) 
beiie.it li  the  i  or -eli  i  .ind  strikes  the  wood  with  the 

tOp  of   the    lie. id. 

Besides  the  Anobium  tessalatum  there  ate 
two  -mailer  species  which  should  he  men- 
tioned, the  .1.  pertinax  and  the   I.  paniceum. 

The  first  i-  a  dark  brow  n  -lender  in  e<  I  about 

4  millimeters  long.  El  corselel  ends  in  a 
pointed  tuber*  le.    Tin  I.  ;  millimeters 

in  hi  ny  (  hestnul  color  with  a 

-olio  mew b.it  w ider  i han  Ion",  and 

with  wrii  hardly  bigger  than  t  he<  orselet. 

Il\    loud  ol  .i  in  s  - 

"I  abound    a ig  old  wafi  i  i, 

oid    In  i  bai  iumt*.     It     i     i  lu- 
ll il  i  "lli  ■  i  ion  .  d<  *  "in  in'.',  bot  li 

lid  1 1n  ii   him  lop 

\  <  uroph  ><i  an    .  0111111011  b.ibi- 

\<\     <  ell.it         lll'l     H\  e    nil     o|i| 
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books  and  papers  and  collections  of  plants 

and  ins< 

Although  very  tiny,  Bcarce  exceeding  a  mill i- 
meter  in  length,  these  insects  arc  provided  with 
strong  and  active  mandibles.  It  i  —  t  hese  which  one 
3eea  running  along  the  shelves  of  cupboards  or 
between  the  leaves  of  books.  These  habits,  to- 
gether with  i heir  form,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
usually  \\  ingless  has  given  them  t  he  name  ol  wood- 
lice.  su«  li  an-  the  Atropos  divinatoria  and  the 
Clotkilla  pulsatoria,  which  arc  wingless;  and  Buch 
an-  the  Psocui  binotalus  and  the  P.  pedicularius, 
which  have  wings  and  which  like  to  hide  among 
linen.  .  .  .  Tin  \  arc  fond  of  damp  corners,  and 
consequently  of  hooks  in  libraries  which  arc  not 
well-aired,  well-lighted,  and  dry. 

These  Neuroptera,  we  learn,  arc  close  rela- 
tives of  the  terrible  termites,  or  white  ants. 
and,  like  them  are  light-shunning  as  well  as 
predatory.  One  species,  the  Termes  lucifugus, 
which  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  has  been 
introduced  into  France  and  done  vast  damage 
already.  At  the  prefecture  of  La  Rochelle 
it  destroyed  many  of  the  archives  of  the  de- 


partment, which  are  now  protected  by  being 
placed  in  zinc  boxi 

Another  of  these  little  enemies  of  learning 
i>  the  LepHsma  saccharina,  commonly  known 
as  the  "silver  fish,"  from  its  slender  spindle- 
shaped  body  and  the  silvery  sheen  of  the 
scales  with  which  its  body  is  coveredL 

Others  mentioned  by  Acloque  are  the 
Periplaneta  orietUalis,the  apates  and  the  rirex. 

Finally,  book-lovers  must  regard  a-  d 
the  various  coleopterous  or   hymenopteroiu 

which  pass  their  larval   lif<    in  the  interior  of 
wood;     BUch   arc   the  apa:-  relative-  of  the 

borers,  and  thi  If  such  larvae  are  contained 

in  wood,  at  their  metamorphosis  the  adult  i: 

will  find  their  way  to  liberty  l>y  piercing  tunnels 
through  whatever  objects  may  form  an  obstai  1< 

Many  mode-  of  de-inn  tion  have  been  proposed, 
whose  very  multiplicity  renders  their  em 

h  has  been  advised,  for  example  to  add  the 
flour  of  horse-chestnuts  to  the  paste  used  in  bind- 
ing;— to  put    vessi  1-  holding  benzine  or  i  arbon 

disulphide  on  the  -helve-,  -to  u-c  ■  -pray  of  tur- 
pentine, formol,  oil  of  cedar,  pyrethrum,  or  cam- 
phor. The  -urc-t  pro,, dure  i-  frequent  handling 
of  the-  volumes.  . 


THE    PROGRESS   AND  TENDENCIES   OF 
MODERN   CHEMISTRY 


OF  all  the  sciences  whose  development 
during  the  past  century  has  been  so 
marvelous,  perhaps  none  has  so  intimately 
affected  human  life  and  environment  as  that 
of  chemistry.  The  growth,  preparation,  and 
preservation  of  our  foods,  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  our  apparel,  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  our  dwellings,  all  bear  witness  to 
the  wonders  wrought  by  this  master  magician, 
the  holder  of  so  many  keys  to  the  secrets  of 
the  universe. 

The  rapid  widening  of  the  domain  of  this 
science  make-  it   imperative  for  those  who 

would  be  well  informed  to  take  slock  afresh 

from  time  to  time  of  it >  aims  and  achieve- 
ments. These  are  iUuminatingly  sei  forth  by 
the  eminent  savant,  Dr.  ("has.  Xonlmann  in 
the  Revue  </<  s  Deux  Monies. 

For  the  sake  of  lucidity  and  simplicity, 
1  >r.  Nbrdmann  classifies  the  objects  oi  chem- 
ist r\   into  t  hree  di\  isions: 

l.  To  reduce  all  material  substances  into  a 
small  number  of  other  elementary  substances. 

themselves  indecomposable,  and  having  defi- 
nite characterise  - 

I-  construct  synthetically  and  artifi- 
cially the  complex  bodies  found  in  nature. 

I.*  construct  new  substances  not  found 
in  nature. 


After  observing  that  Aristotle  thought 
himself  able  to  reduce  all  known  substances 
to  four  elements,  an  idea  which  held  sway 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  whereas  modern 
chemistry  recognizes  some  ninety  different 
elements,  he  continut 

The  clement- most  tec,  in  1\  discovered  ll.ivi 
found  partly  in  the  atmospft 

argon,  helium,  non.  xenon,  krypton,  metarg 
partly  in  the  new  kingdon  opened  up  to  us  by 

radium    ...     as     radium,      polonium,      actinium, 
radium-emanation,     radium-alpha,     radium 
radium-gamma,    i  and    anally   in   the   rare 

earths  by  means  of  the  -: 

The  radio  ictive  elements  h 
by  physicists,  by  mean-  of  processes  cntirelv 
eign  to  th.i-  hemistry,  and  thi-  irrup- 

tion into  chemistry  of  physical  methods,  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  fascinating  science  of  phj 
chemistry,  i-  one  of  the  most  notable  peculiarities 

of  the  recent  evolution  of  chemistry. 

Similarly,  the  metals  found  in  the  tare  earths 
have  been  discovered  by  optical  methods,  and  thus 

ha-  been  developed  chemistry,  which    is 

al-o  a  department  of  physical  chemistry. 

For  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  principle 
oi  spcetro-chemistry  it  may  be  stated  briefly 

that  when  a  body  is  heated  to  incandescence 

and    examined    through    a    prism,    the    light 

emitted   forms  a  Colored  band  called 

trum.      If  the  body  be  a  solid  or  liquid   this 
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band  is  continuous,  and  contains  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  gase- 
ous, the  spectrum  is  marked  by  brilliant  nar- 
row lines  of  various  colors  on  a  dark  held ;  the 
number,  color,  and  position  of  these  lines  is 
definite  and  characteristic  of  any  given  gas. 
On  this  fact  is  based  spectrum  analysis.  This 
was  invented  by  Kirchoff  &  Bunsen  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  resulted  al- 
most immediately  in  the  discovery  of  the  two 
new  metals,  rubidium  and  caesium.  Since 
then  it  has  given  us  indium,  thallium,  gallium, 
samarium,  and  europium,  and  more  recently 
still  the  young  chemist,  M.  Urbain,  has  dis- 
covered by  this  means  neoytterbium,  lutecium, 
and  celtium. 

The  prodigious  sensitiveness  of  this  method 
makes  it  applicable  not  only  to  masses  infinitesi- 
mally  small,  but  to  objects  at  an  immense  distance. 
By  it  Lockyer  discovered  helium  in  the  sun  thirty 
years  before  chemists  succeeded  in  separating  it 
from  the  air  we  breathe.  ...  By  it  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  the  presence  in  the  stars  of  bodies 
still  unknown  to  our  chemists,  nebulum  in  the 
depths  of  the  nebulous  frigidity  where  suns  are 
born,  and  coronium  in  the  outer  atmosphere  of 
the  sun. 

Xordmann  takes  occasion  here  to  re- 
mind us  that  such  discoveries,  apparently  of 
purely  scientific  interest,  have  frequently 
proven  later  t'  great  technical  and 

commercial  value.  Thus  the  first  kilogram 
of  aluminum  fetched  a  fabulous  price  as  a 
rarity,  whereas  now  every  housewife  makes 
common  u-e  of  it.  Another  striking  example 
is  the  immen-e  practical  value  of  the  rare 
antalum  and  tungsten,  due  to  their 

in  making  the  mantles  of  incandescent 
lamps.     This  value  i>  flue  to  their  very  high 

n  |>oirit  and  to  the  minute  quantity  n- 
quir-  m  of  tantalum  sufficing 

to  furnish  fuan  r  about  45.000  lamps. 

*  *  • 

I  synthesis  has  I 
remai  1  penda  of  1  ourse 

ily,  whose  laws  are  better 
nil       ■■  Vpropo 

Dr.  Non 

iv«-d 
more 

If  v. 

gase*   combii  form 

*ulpf  'ilium    1 


to  serve  indefinitely  to 
unlimited  quantities  of 
gen.  .  .  .  It  acts  merely 
action  of  certain  bodies 
tion  by  their  presence, 
affected,  which  is  called 
stances  endowed  with  t 
known  as  catalysers. 


cause  the  combination  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  oxy- 
by  its  presence.  It  is  this 
in  favorizing  chemical  ac- 
without  themselves  being 
catalytic  action,  and  sub- 
his  mysterious  power  are 


Such  action  is  assuming  increasing  practi- 
cal importance.  For  example,  in  the  indus- 
trial manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  proc- 
ess is  being  more  and  more  substituted  for 
the  ancient  and  complicated  method  of  "lead 
chambers."  Likewise  chlorine  is  now  made 
by  decomposing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  by 
means  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the  presence 
of  copper  oxide  acting  as  a  catalyser. 

The  author  next  discusses  at  some  length 
the  modern  processes  by  which  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  is  made  to  yield  the  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  so  vitally  important  in  replenish- 
ing the  plant-food  in  worn-out  soils,  proc- 
esses which  have  robbed  of  its  menace  the 
fact  that  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chili  and  Peru 
are  being  rapidly  exhausted  by  the  enor- 
mous drains  made  on  them  by  intensive  agri- 
culture. 

The  increased  employment  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace is  not  less  characteristic  of  the  present  evolu- 
tion of  chemistry  toward  physical  methods.  It 
proves  that  the  realization  of  very  high  tempera- 
tures is  not  less  fruitful  for  science  and  industry 
than  is  that  of  tremendous  cold. 

The  electric  furnace  is  formed  by  an  electric  arc 
passing  between  two  carbons  in  a  cavity  grooved 
in  a  refractory  substance  such  as  chalk.  In  this 
manner  temperatures  above  30000  C.  maj  be  ob- 
tained, by  which  chemical  reactions  are  achieved 
which   are  not    realisable  at    lower  temperatures. 

Thus   were   first    obtained,    in   the   tree   stale,    such 

metals  a-  chromium  and  molybdenum,  which  play 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  metallurgy,  l>y 
the  reduction  of  their  oxides.  Thus  also  the  metal- 
lic  carbides.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is 
calcium  carbide,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  vast 
industry;  first,  because  it  produces  acetylene  by 
mere  contacl  with  water,  second,  because  by  fixing 
nitrogen  it  furnishes  the  <  yanamide  (used  for  mak- 
■  .1  which  more  1  ban  100.000  toi 
m. inula'  1  ured  annually.  <  ai  borandum,  01 
silicon  carbide,  is  thus  manufat  tured  and  is  ol  supe- 
rior hardness  to  (  m<  • 


In  the  final   ■  ■  tion  of  his  art  i<  le  I >r.  Nbrd 
mam  thai    t(>  pass  from   metallii 

carbides  to  carbides  ol  hydrogen  is  but  a   tep, 

and    the    latter    are    1  lit-    luiidaiiieiil.il    com 

pounds  of  organic    <  hemi  t  ry,  i  he    i  ud)   ol 
wln'i  h  li  ilution  in  the  «■<  onomic 

conditions  of  human  society  by  furni  hit 

man  the  mi  B  In  "<■  iiiiinlii  i  ..i 

the  things  he  need  ,  previous!)  furnished  him 
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I  In    Li   hi  organii    compounds  al   present 

achieved  b)  chemistry  exceeds  100,000,  and  then  is 
in.  reason  why  their  number  should  hoi  increase 
indefinitely,  since  ii  i-  theoretical!)  infinite. 


Iln  sole  difficult)  lies  in  accomplishing  tin 
quired  substitutions  and  combinations.  This  i- 
arrived  al  l>\  various  processes,  one  of  the  mosl 
1.  markable  ol  whi<  h  is  thai  invented  by  M.  Sabat  - 
winner  ol  the  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry),  in 
collaboration  with  M.  Senderens.  It  proceeds 
from  the  discover)  made  l>y  these  scientists  thai 
certain  metals  in  .1  pulverized  state  (especially 
nickel),  possess  a  curious  catalytic  power  which  per- 
mits them  to  ti\  hydrogen  upon  other  substances, 
or  to  substitute  it  for  other  elements.  The  number 
of  useful  organic  substances  which  have  been  suc- 


ill\  prepared  simpl)  I > >  this  process,  .m<l 
which  were  previously  extracted  with  difficult) 
from  natural  products,  is  considerable. 

It  i-  l>\  <li\er-  methods,  of  which  one  is  <lire<  tl\ 
borrowed  from  this  invention,  that  the  artificial 
synthesis  ol  rubber  has  been  act  omplished. 

In  conclusion  certain  other  achievements 
of  synthetic  chemistry  are  recalled:  that  of 
coloring  matters  from  the  waste  residui 
coke-ovens;  that  of  indigo  from  naphtaline, 
which  has  supplanted  natural  indigo;  that 
of  camphor  from  turpentine;  that  of  vanilla; 
that  of  all  the  floral  perfumes;  that  of  glu- 
COSe,  and  that  of  the  alkaloid-  SO  useful  in 
medicine. 


SUBMARINE  VISION 


FEW  people  are  aware,  perhaps,  thai  the 
depths  of  tin-  ocean  are  much  more 
clearly  visible  when  seen  from  above,  even  at 
.1  very  considerable  height,  than  they  arc  by 
the  occupants  of  a  boal  on  the  surface.  This 
fact  was  observed  by  the  6rs1  balloonists  who 
happened  to  traverse  deep  bodies  of  water, 
and  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  more 
recent  experience  of  aviators. 

When  Bleriol  made  his  famous  cross- 
channel  flight  on  July  25,  1909,  he  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  curious  spectacle  afforded 
him  at  a  point  near  the  town  of  Deal.  He 
plainly  saw  the  long  line  of  submarines  which, 
deep  beneath  the  water,  in  fancied  obscurity, 
were  following  in  the  wake  of  two  "de- 
stroyers." 

Other  aviators  later  made  similar  observa- 
tions and  it  was  instantly  apparent  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  naval  war.  a  tied  of  aeroplanes 
mighl  be  of  absolutely  invaluable  service  in 
the  detection  of  these  dangerous  and  sup- 
posedly in\  isible  enemies. 

Bui  it  is  equally  apparent  thai  the  securing 
of  such  tlear  \  ision  of  the  depths  of  seas  and 

lake-,  with  their  flora  and  fauna  and  the  con- 
formation of  their  beds,  including  permanent 
or  temporary  shoals  and  shifting  bed-  of  -and, 

may  be  of  infinitely  greater  service  in  the 
cause  of  science,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loca- 
tion and  reco\  try  of  lost  I  tea  sure  and  sunken 
ship-. 
Such  vision,  for  example,  would  obviate 

much  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  labor  of 

the  diver.  This  matter  and  the  reason  there- 
for is  entertainingly  discussed  by  Ernest  Con- 
stel  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rt  cntifique 

(Pari 

The  reason  for  the  seemingly  anomalous 


circumstance  of  clearer  vision  at  a  great  ele- 
vation above  the  water  than  when  near  it  he 
thus  explains: 

It  i-  because  the  water,  no  matter  how  trans- 
parent, does  not  absorb  all  the  lighl  rays  which 
strike  its  surface:  .1  i>.in  of  the  incident  lighl  is 
reflected  as  from  a  mirror. 

This  i-  especially  evident  toward  sunset, 
when  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  sky  are  daz- 
zlingly  reflected  from  the  water,  and  even 
when  the  -un  is  veiled  the  same  tin; 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  water  look-  blue 
or  grey  according  as  the  sky  i-  clear  or 
clouded. 

This     phenomenon    of    reflection    contributes 
doubly  to  the  masking  ol  submarine  depths.     Not 
only  i-  the  reflected  lost  to  the  submerged  obji 
Inn  the  reflection  dazzles  the  eye. 

Hut    the  reflecting  power  of  the  water  a    . 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  which  -trike  it-  -ur- 

face  ami  the  observer  whose  position  i-  ele^ 

to  a  sufficient  hi  1  ives  a  larger  quantity  ol 

vertical  r 

\nil.  at  tin  same  time  tliat  the  brilliance  ol  the 
refle*  t ion  diminishes,  that  of  t he  submarine  depths 
augments,  because  the  retina  ol  the  obst 
reives  a  gn  .iter  quantity  ol  liv;ht  on  a  given  sui 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance;  jusl  as  in  a 
landscape  the  background  i-  more  luminous  than 
t  he  foreground. 

M.  Constel  proceeds  to  observe  that  it  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  use  of  .1  bal- 
loon or  an  aeroplane  t"  secure  this  direct 
vision  of  submerged  object-.     Such  \ ision 

may  be  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of 

cutting  o\'\  the  reflected  rays.    This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  unpretentious  optical  instru- 
ment   known    a-    tin-    "Dibos    water   gl; 
I'hi-  i-  a  light  tube  about  two  meters  (a  little 

more   than   -i\    Kit      in    length,  whose  lower 
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extremity  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The 
observer  seated  in  a  small  boat  plunges  this 
end  into  the  water  and  looks  through  the 
other.  Of  course  a  high  degree  of  transpar- 
ency in  the  water  is  presupposed. 

If  the  exterior  light  still  penetrates  too 
much  the  tube  is  covered  with  a  black  cloth 
such  as  photographers  use. 

This  suffices  to  eliminate  completely  all  the  light 
reflected  from  the  surface  and  the  eye  receives  only 
the  light  proceeding  from  immersed  objects.  After 
a  moment,  when  the  eye  has  had  sufficient  repose 
from  the  outside  light,  and  in  case  the  water  is  not 
troubled,  one  perceives  clearly  this  strange  world, 
thus  far  so  little  explored. 

A  similar  device  is  found  in  the  "glass- 
bottomed  boats  in  use  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  in  tropical  waters. 
These  have  thick  plates  of  glass  set  into  the 
bottom,  each  covered  with  a  hea\y  slide 
which  can  be  quickly  closed  in  case  of  acci- 
dental breaking  of  the  glass.  An  awning 
cuts  off  the  exterior  light  and  the  passengers 


gaze  fascinated  upon  the  undreamed  wonders 
and  beauties  of  the  deep. 

The  writer  closes  with  a  warm  plea  for  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  such  devices  wherever 
water  sufficiently  clear  is  found,  believing 
that  very  valuable  scientific  data  may  thus 
be  gathered. 

Xor  is  the  spectacle  to  be  despised  from 
the  viewpoint  of  beauty  alone. 

Concerning  this  he  quotes  from  Goncet's 
Voyage  Autour  dn  Monde,  as  follows: 

These  grottos  which  nature  has  adorned  with  a 
thousand  hues,  from  the  green  of  marine  plants  to 
the  velvety  gray  and  red  of  the  rocks;  these 
grottos  of  a  thousand  tints,  of  extravagant  con- 
tours, surrounded  and  half-hidden  by  plants  whose 
delicate  branches  support  great  leaves.  ...  I  re- 
garded all  this  with  rapture!  .  .  .  and  when  the 
sun,  which  had  been  obscured  for  an  hour  illumed 
these  submarine  lands  there  was  an  increase  of 
vividness.  .  .  .  The  leaves  displayed  their  trans- 
parency, the  fish  their  most  sumptuous  colors,  the 
grottos  their  garniture  of  lace.  ...  It  is  a  spec- 
tacle which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  whose  magnifi- 
cence must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended. 


WILL  GREECE  ALLY  HERSELF  WITH  ITALY? 


A  .It    of    their    recent    triumph   in 

Trifxjli,  the  Italians  are  displaying  keen 
interest  in  the  future  possibilities  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  Africa  of  to-day,  and 
even  more  with  the  Africa  that  is  to  be,  when 
the  stimulating  influences  of  European  civili- 
zation shall  have  made  themselves  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
continent.  This  is  the  theme  of  a  timely 
article  by  Signer  Alfredo  Pampili  in  the 
Suova  A  niologia. 

gards  thi  ion  occupied  by 

the  Italian  peninsula  eminently  fav- 

orable for  the  pur;  mmercial  inter- 

course  betweei     I   iropi    and    Africa.    The 
Dununication  with  Central  Europe 

oped,  and  the  pn 
nd  politit  al  of  Ital) 

■  >uld  be  fully  able  to  utilize  her 

thai 
B 

.1  in- 
ith  the 
all  a  opmenl 

by    the  port   of 
.'ild  lx-  r  In  this 

If   :' 

.in'l   • 

rolled  I.', 
•i  tin- 


ind  i-  so  peculiarly  hemmed  in  by  the  Cy- 
clades  and  the  Sporades  that  we  might  almost 
call  it  a  closed  sea.  All  navigation  is  forced  to 
wend  it»  way  through  the  Archipelago.  Hence  it 
is  easily  understood  that  the  command  of  this 
route  to  Africa  and  the  East  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  powers  ruling  these  island  groups. 

At   present  Greece  occupies  the  Cyclades,  and 
thus  two-thirds  of  a  line  drawn  along  37     V  1  .; 
the  other  third  is  formed  l<v  the  Sporades  still  in 
the  1              .11  of   Italy.     This  is  the  line  which 
we  should  in  some  way  dominate  in  order  to  arrest , 
if  not  to  fully  neutralize  a  dangerous  competition 
in  commercial  intercourse  with  Africa.     Thus  it 
can  be  Been  that  Greece  really,  though  not  appar- 
ently, holds  an  exceptionally  important  place  in  the 
Balkan  questions;  for,  in  effect,  from  her  favorable 
iphical  position  there  results  for  Greece  an 
important   sphere  of  activity,  namely,  the  quasi 
monopoly    of    maritime    intercourse    through    tin." 
n.     To-day,  with  this  present  military  power 
and  organization,  the  Slavonic  peoples  have  their 
I  upon  the  Egcan  Sea;    but   even  should 
1  ed  in  obtaining  an  outli  1  into  the  Med- 
ill  find,  mole  <-i><<  iallj  aftei  her 
1  hat    < •   holds  t  he  k<\  1  ol 

1'  nation  in  her  hand    ,  and  a  contest  among  l  he 

of  to  day  will  ine*  itabU  break  out . 

Italy  cannot  and  must  not  ba  e  h<  1  polit  \  in  the 

m  t  he  print  iplc  ol   neut  ralil  y,  lot    ii    is  oui 

•o  defend  the  natural  advantngt    of  our  land  as 

ant  1  on  link  betwci   1  Europe 

and  Afrit  1      In  the  evt  nl  ual  1  th<   I 

rncd   •  -M  •  I.   'I nl  and 

oik    1 1,  in.  111  01   t  he  '  >ei  man  element .  01 
both  united.  Ual  fraold)  taki  h<  1    tand 

I  he  irriter  then  |>r ds  to  con  ider  the 

1  onditiot  [an  alliant e  bcl ween  Italy 
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and  Greece.  He  believes  that  tin-  Slavs  and 
the  Germans  would  regard  with  disfavor 
any  notable  increase  of  Greek  power  and  in- 
fluence  in  rivalry  with  their  own  claims, 
while  Italy  has  every  reason  to  promote  Mich 
a  development  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
any  undue  predominance  of  Slavic  or  Ger- 
manic activities  in  the  eastern  port  of  the 
Mediterranean.  While  Italy  neither  would 
nor  could  seek  to  obstruct  commercial  inter- 
course with  Africa  by  way  of  Salonica,  she 
would,  nevertheless,  make  every  effort  to 
control  the  situation  as  far  a-  possible.  Sig- 
nor  Pampill  concludes  his  exposition  of  the 
matter  as  follow-: 

In  the  meanwhile  Italy's  warships,  manned  by 
her  patriotic  and  courageous  sons,  have  demon- 


strated her  power  in  the  Egean  Sea,  and  h  i-  just 
now,  a-  a  new  and  momentous  era  begins  lor  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  an  era  born  in  bloodshed  and 
traced  out  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  thai  the  el 
produced    by    this    revelation    of    Italy's    power 
should  In-  utilized  to  tin-  full  extent  for  the  defense 
of   our   future.     I.  Lvina    immediate   advant 
out  of  consideration,  I  believe  that  no  more  oppor- 
t  unc  moment  than  the  present  one  could  Ik-  i  ! 
lor  an  alliance  between   Italy  and  <.  The 

Turks  have  been  defeated,  the  obstacles  inter] 

by  the  concert  of  powers  have.  I«ct  n  overcome,  and 

the  Balkan  confederation  must  now  seek  the 
support  of  some  greal  power  to  render  it-  victories 

fruitful.      Bulgaria  ami  Ser\  ia  have  Russia  behind 

them;     Greece,    however,    stands   ..lone.     Surely 

far-away  allies  are  less  useful   than  those  near  at 

hand.  Greece  ha-  Italy  for  her  neighbor,  the 
interests  of  the  two  states  are  not  opposed,  but 
rather  complete  each  other,  and  it  ought  to  be 
•in  easy  matter  to  rea<  h  an  agreement. 


LORD    ROBERTS   OX   THE    LESSON    OF  THE 

BALKAN   WAR 


FOR  years  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
Britain's  veteran  soldier,  and  formerly 
commander-in-chief  of  all  her  land  forces,  has 
been  urging  upon  the  British  government 
the  necessity  for  a  thorough  reorganization 
and  increase  of  its  military  establishment. 
Lord  Roberts  favors  a  system  resembling 
what  is  known  on  the  continent  as  conscrip- 
tion. He  maintain- that  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  demonstrated  that  the  British  system 
would  not  prove  adequate  for  the  defense  of 
the  empire.  Now  he  sees,  in  the  Balkan  war, 
additional  evidence  of  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  change. 

Lord  Robert-  contributes  to  tin-  English 
Review  for  March  an  admirably  clear  and 
succinct  article  on  the  lesson  of  the  Balkan 
war  for  Great  Britain.  British  statesmen 
cling  to  the  "old  heresy  of  the  amateur 
soldier  insufficiently  armed  and  trained." 
The  "true  Lessons,"  ^>\  the  great  struggle  in 
Manchuria  have  gone  unheeded. 

the  public  conscience  was  calmed  bj  the  hypo- 
t  hit  ii  al  assumption  t  hat .  as  we  possessed  a  m... 
cent    navy,  the  country  would  be  immune  from 

invasion   lor  at    least    -i\   month-,  and  that    within 
thai   period  the  civilian  lev)   organized  foi   home 

d(  !<  1 1  — »    would  have  been  drilled  into  a  -er\  iceable 

army.  ["hose  who  knew  something  about  the 
possibilities  ol  modern  -team  power  al  sea  shook 
their  head-,  and  it  then  came  to  be  admitted  bj 
the  council  ol  <  xperts  that ,  in  spite  of  a  pov 
navy,  such  a  contingency  as  a  hostile  raid  was 
indeed  a  possibility.  Until  lasl  summer  this  was 
grudgingl)  conceded.  It  i-  now  an  open  Becret 
that  the  la-i  naval  maneuvers,  designed  expresslj 
to  prove  the  impossibility  ol  a  successful  descent 
upon    the-c     -hon-     demonstrated    exactl) 


At  this  moment,  continue-  Lord  Roberts, 
when  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  navy 
to  prevent  a  sudden  raid  ha-  been  shaken, 
and   when 

all  the  hypothetical  arguments  upon  which  the 
Territorial   Force  ha-  been  based  have  tumbled 

to  pieces,  the  struggle  in  the  Balkan-  ha-  brought 
fresh  evidence  to  -how  tin-  criminalit)  ol'  tin 
gestion  that  partially  trained  troop.-  in  any  propor- 
tion can  hope  successfully  to  ayonets  with 
a  seasoned  army. 

Summing  up  the  recent  effort-  at  reorgan- 
izing the  Ottoman  army,  and  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  system  of  mobilization  used 
by  the   Turk-.  Lord  Robert  says: 

Until  quite  recent  years  tin-  Ottoman  arm\  was 
recruited  exclusively  from  the  Moslem  element. 

!••  -nit  this  practice  the  -tali  found  it  new 

to  draw  heavily  upon  the  Asiatic  provinces.     This 

broughl  about  the  Redif  system  inization. 

The  advent  of  the  Young  lurk  regime  four  • 

induced  the  new  government  to  recruit 
among  Ottoman  Christians.  This  was  part  of  the 
Young  lurk-'  polii  \  ot  regeneration.  I  hi-  polii  y 
o  irritating  to  the  various  nationalities  com- 
posing  the  Empire  that  from  the  moment  tin-  new 
-theme  of  arm)  reorganization  was  instituted  the 
Ottoman  army  found  it-ell  in  partisan 

warfare  within  it-  own  frontiers.  During  the  past 
lour  years  the  Turkish  Government  ha-  been 
obliged  continuously  to  employ  a  large  moiety 
ot  it-  troops  in  dealing  with  insurrection.    Military 

operations  were  almost  continuous  in  Albania  and 

the  Yemen;  there  was  trouble  in  Ser\  ia  and  Kurd- 
istan, to  say  nothing  of  the  concentration  of  troop- 
that  became  necessary  in  view  of  the  hostilities 
with  Italy.  This  abnormal  -train  upon  the  regular 
troop-  necessitated  an  unceasing  drain  upon  the 
first-class  reservists  and  thoroughly  disorganized 
thu  whole  "i  tlie  Redif  Bystem.  At  tin-  outbreak 
of    war    with    tin      Balkan    Allies    there    was    au 
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insufficient  supply  of  first-class  reservists  either  to 
complete  the  establishments  of  the  first-line  units, 
or  to  mobilize  according  to  the  book  of  the  Divisions 
which  should  have  been  exclusively  drawn  from 
the  first  ban  of  Redif.  When  the  Ottoman  General 
Staff  found  itself  opposed  by  the  Balkan  Federa- 
tion, it  had  to  face  the  problem  of  invasion  by  at 
least  a  million  well-trained  men. 

In  order  that  it  should  be  able  to  mobilize 
armies  to  meet  this  menace,  the  Ottoman 
General  Staff  was  '"forced  to  go  into  the 
byways  and  hedgerows  to  find  the  necessary 
men.*' 

Arms  and  equipment  there  were  plenty,  but  of 
trained  men  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  mod- 
ern battle  there  were  too  few. 

Eye-witnesses  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
First  Turkish  Army  Corps  in  Constantinople 
have  given  the  ''most  pathetic  description  of 
the  material  with  which  the  units  of  the  Army 
Corps  were  brought  up  to  strength." 

Redifs  from  Anatolia  came  pouring  into  the 
capital.  They  comprised  callow  youths  who  had 
never  yet  handled  a  rifle,  old  men  whose  last 
experiences  of  war  dated  from  the  days  of  Osman 
Fasha.  This  material  was  hurriedly  issued  with 
khaki  uniform  and  cheap  contract  ammuni- 
tion boots;  it  was  given  rifles  and  bandoliers  and 
then  sent  to  squad  instruction  on  the  War  Office 
parade  ground.  At  the  most,  three  days  were 
allowed  forthU  instruction,  and  then  the  men  were 
spirited  away  by  night  -traight  to  the  battlefield. 

It  may  be  gatherer!  from  the  evidence  of 

the  fighting  on  both  sides  in  the  battles  which 

led  the  fate  of  Turkey  in  Europe  that 

the  >tru#{de  was  a-  fierce  a-  anything  that 

took  place  in  the  Japanese  war. 

h  armies  appear  to  have  been  actuated  with 
<lly  r.H  ial  hatred  for  each  other;    both  armies 
ipped  with  weapons  of  tin-  most  modern 
;r.   the  Turk>  had  the  advantage  in  numl 
terrible,  and  hunger  and  di 
d  upon  the  combatants.    In  these 
-  he  Ottoman 
i  by  the  moral  of  five  hundred 

'  i  •    Bulgarians 
from  how- 

modern  battles  will 

.ri.m    tr< 
ii  nt     and 
imponenl 

and   |m  rfi «  tly  di-<  iplini  d 

under 

I  In  \ 

ill  fit  Id  ■ 

idi     Lord 
Rob  the 


LORD   ROBERTS,  WHO  WARNS  ENGLAND  TO  HEED  THE 
LESSONS  OF  THE  BALKAN   WAR 

employment    of   partially    trained    and    un- 
trained troops  in  battle. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  contributory  causes, 
to  wit,  maladministration  and  dearth  of  officers 
competent  to  lead.  These,  however,  are  one  and 
all  defects  t  hat  we  should  find  in  our  own  Territorial 
Korce  if  in  case  of  home  defence  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  place  a  mobile  citizen  army  in  the  field. 

The  Turkish  General  Staff  was  not  slow 
t<>  appreciate  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster. 

When  the  Bulgarians  gave  them  the  opportunity 
to  reorganize  alter  the  retreat,  their  nrsl  action 
■  >  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  t lie  partially- 
trained  element  from  tin  ir  field  arm)  .  and  to  man 
the  lino-,  at  Chatalja  with  units  composed  of  old 
soldiers.  The  miserable  caricatures  in  khaki, 
who  had  fled  from  the  battlefield,  were  collected 
in  gangs  to  dig  trenches  and  bury  the  cholera 
casualties.  The  wisdom  ol  this  change  >>!  policy 
by  the  Turkish   General   Stafl    was  immediately 

and    -1iil.iir.l-.    di  mmi-taltd   1>\    tin    defence  ol    the 

.ii  ( Ihatalja.     Here  t  he  well  t  rained   I  urkish 

nug  in  i In  ir  in  m  hes,  not  onl)  gave  pause 

to   ill-     B   ;.  irian   advance,   but    handsomclj    de- 

attai  k,  and  in  al  out  i he  onlj  i  lose 

that    took    place   during    th<    campaign, 

ipcrioi  itj  lot  In   linl.  ii  i. in  . 

It    would    -eim    thai    tin    le  son   <>I    this 

'Ilir.u  i.m    campaign,    ill    which    the    military 

reputation   of   th<    Ottoman    Empire   came 

tumbling  tit    buill  ol  card  . 

■  pro  idenl tally   enl  i«»  warn  i hia 

count  i       I  <  i    the  folly  ol   its 

militar)  polii 
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<30BBf£> 

GENERAL  MANAGER 


a  OLIVE  HICGINS  PROUTr  :•: 


Poor  Dear  j%0> 


By 

Kathleen  Norn, 

author  of  Mother  and 


RING  JOHN 

sf 

JINGALO 

THE   STORY   OF  A    MONARCH 
IN    DIFFICULTIES 


By  LAURENCE  HOU5MAN 


III!    co\l  RS  OF  lOl'R  OF  THE  SEASON  S  \o\  II  > 


SOME   NOVELS   OF   MORALS  AND 

MANNERS 


TT  used  to  be  said  that  in  her  novels  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  never  failed  to  offer  a  gentle  remedy 
for  reforming  the  world  along  some  special  lines. 

Most  of  her  stories  have  contained 
MreWard      S(>me  justification  for  this  statement. 

Her  latest  and  seventeenth  novel, 
however,  "The  Mating  of  Lydia."1  is  not  of  this 
sort.  It  is  a  simple  story,  told  in  the  spirited, 
human  way  that  is  Mrs.  Ward's  wont.  There  are 
four  principal  characters  and  a  mystery.  A 
struggling  young  barrister,  Claude  Faversham, 
who  is  in  love  with  Lydia  Penford,  the  heroine,  has 
ambitious  ideas  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
poor  tenants  on  the  estate  of  an  old  millionaire 
named  Melrose.  Lydia  is  an  idealistic  young 
woman  of  artistic  sensibilities  and  she  is  courted  by 
Faversham  and  an  attractive,  poetic  nobleman, 
Lord  Tatham.  The  millionaire,  Melrose,  who 
plays  the  part  of  the  heavy  villain,  tries  to  "buy 
off"  Faversham  by  promising  to  make  him  his  heir. 
This,  however,  does  not  improve  the  young  man's 
chances  with  Lydia.  Just  then  the  old  man  is 
discovered  murdered,  and  there  is  the  mystery  to 
unravel,  which  Mrs.  Ward  proceeds  to  do  with  her 
usual  skill.  All  these  story  people  are  real  in 
Ward's  best  style,  and  the  movement  of  the 
novel  is  natural  and  smooth. 

Tho>e  who  have  long  ago  learned  to  love  William 

J.   Locke  for  his  power  to  depict  gentle,   lovable 

human  comedy  may  find  a  great  deal  of  interest 

in  hi--  latest  book,  "Stella  Miri-."- 

Tragic  Vale     ',ut  lnev  w'"  not  nnd  much  of  Loi  Ice. 

Ua  Maris  is  a  young  girl  confined 

to  her  Ijed  for  yean  with  an  affection  of  the  -pine. 

for  her  have  attempted  to  keep 

from  her  all  her  life  the  slightest  knowledge  of  evil, 

and  •  in  a  dream  world.     When,  however, 

*he   i.  -  and   goes  out    into  the 

real  world  the  evil  that  i-  in  life  makes  itself  vio- 

known.     The  mating  and  told 

with  the  del  itity  tha  Mr. 

>■>  much 
too  1:  uiti- 

with  Mr,  Lot  '►.'  -  inimit- 

of  "I  he 

i  bond  "o  ma." 

.  disillusion  men) .  crueli 

irb.  t!x 
May  Sbtctair'a  and    wl  old    in    fiction,    with 

'•ook 

.1  ro, 
d.  .1 

l> 


■ 


mond.  The  author  handles  her  theme  with  those 
clear,  broad  strokes  which  characterized  "The 
Divine  Fire,"  and  those  novels  which  have  given 
her  such  high  rank.  There  is  in  this  look  evident, 
however,  a  certain  pessimism  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  satisfying  to  the  moral  or  artistic  sense. 

There  can" be  no  doubt  that  Kathleen  Xorris  uin 
derstands  thoroughly  what  has  been  ca  led  the  great 
American  middle  class.  She  has  shown  this  in  her 
novels,  and  now  she  gives  to  us  a  collection  of  excel- 
lently told  short  stories  on  kindred  themes.  These 
stories,  full  of  humor  and  pathetic  practicability, 
are  grouped  under  the  rather  vacuous  title  "  Poor 
Dear  Margaret  Kirby."4  There  are  eighteen  stories 
averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  pages  each. 

Two  new  novels  of  English  public  life  are  gentle, 
yet  keen  satires  on  parliamentary  government. 
"King  John  of  Jingalo,"5  by  Laurence  Housman, 

is  a  mine  of  comedy  and  satire. 
England y     Th?    kingdom    of    John    is    quite 

plainly  England  of  to-day,  just  as 
the  Church  of  Jingalo  is  the  revered  Established 
Church.  Both  are  treated  with  biting  sarcasm. 
The  reader,  however,  acquires  a  sort  of  affectionate 
regard  for  the  kindly  King  John  who  comes  to  see 
through  the  farce  of  his  kingship,  for  the  Prince, 
who  has  socialistic  ideas,  and  for  the  Princess,  who 
escapes  from  the  palace,  only  to  be  arrested  as  a 
suffragette.  "An  Affair  of  State, "  '  by  J.  C.  Snaith, 
who  has  already  given  us  a  clever  novel  in  "The 
Principal  Girl,'  is  a  story  of  present-day  England 
in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  actionis 
carried  along  almost  entirely  by  conversation,  most 
of  it  very  brilliant. 

glish  radicalism  is  the  burden  of  "The  Story 

phen  Compton,"  7  by  J.  E.  Pal  tersOn.     How 

irges  ol  modern  Britain  are  climbing 

to  the  captain's  bridge  and  -(  [zing  command  of 
hip  of  state  is  graphically   told   in   this   in- 

tensely  realistic  novel. 

.  new  breezy  women  characters,  opposite  as 
the  poles  in  -ontc  things,  yel   with  a  certain  kin- 
ship, arc  presented  to  us  in  Edna  1  erber's  "  Roast 
Typet  of      Beef   Medium,"' and  Olive   Higgins 
M'xirm       Prouty's    "Bobbie,    General     Man- 
w"mr"  I  mmaMcl  hesney ,  whom  we 

know  from  Miss  Fcrbcr's  other  book  .  i   a  very  self- 
1 1  and  gen i. 1 1  pi  i  -on,  .i  iravi  liny    talcswom 
an.  and  the  book  irecr  ft om  beginning 

id.     "Bobbie,"  on  the  othei  hand,  i^  a  ■.•ill. 
idi  r  heat  iberanl .  and  the  man 

'.•»ui    tin  ii     i  it       .i    I. ii  ,'i     i  !i<  i  I. 

f .i mils  of  brot I 
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(  ora  Madison  must  have  been  a  very  modern 
Inn  very  uiiplf.i--.ini  young  woman.  At  least  bo 
Booth  Tarkington  make-  her  out  i<>  be  in  his  Btory 
about  her  a-  The  Flirt."1  He  makes  her  very 
lifelike,  and  by  the  contrasts  of  hi-  other  char- 
acters with  her,  really  points  out  a  social  lesson. 
Therefore,  despite  the  generally  depressing  char- 
acter <>i  the  book;    "The  Flirt  "  i-  worth  while. 

Richard  Pryce  has  given  us  two  thoroughly 
human  lovable  women  in  1  ■» i ■ —  new  novels  "The 
Burden  ol  \  Woman"1  and  "Jezebel."1  Mary 
Redwing,  who  bore  the  burden,  was  an  English- 
woman who  h.i^  an  unfortunate  past,  but  who  re- 
tains the  bloom  of  her  moral  as  well  as  her  pin  sical 
youth.  Some  line  shadings  in  the  meaning  of 
morality  arc  worked  out  by  the  author  In  the 
analysis  of  Mary's  character  and  that  of  Peter 
Davidson,  who  loves  her,  l>ui  finally  marries  another. 
"Jezebel"  is  a  fascinating  young  Woman,  also  an 
English  girl,  spirited  and  lovable,  who  finally. 
bj  her  charm  and  character,  lives  down  her 
name. 

Several  of  the  important  novels  of  the  season 

have  for  i  heir  dominant  t  heme  the  woman  problem 

of  our  day  in  its  various  phases.     One*  ol   these 

stories,    -"My   Little   Sister,"*   by 

FiXn"1     Elizabeth    Robins,    -stands   out    in 

dramatic  interest  before  the  others. 

Ii  is  an  intensely  vivid  portrayal  of  the  White  Slave 

evil,     a  tali'  of  horrors  unspeakable.     The  scene 

of  the  catastrophe  i-  in  London,  hut  the  incidents 

have  an  international  background. 

"Comrade  Yetta,"*by  Vlbert  Edwards,  givi 
good  piet  ure  of  a  Jewish  girl's  career'  in  New  York's 
Easl  side,  h  i-  a  story  that  could  not  have  been 
written  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  for  it  de- 
scribes conditions  that  did  not  then  exist.  Wom- 
an's part  in  the  labor  wars  of  to-day,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  weaker  sex  by  the  Stronger  in  the 

tierce  struggle  for  existence,  is  the  central 
theme  Of  the  story,  while  the  aspirations  of  the 

foreign-born  who  sick  homes  in  America  and  tight 
their  way  up  to  places  of  leadership  an-  clearly  sel 
forth.  Altogether  it  is  too  human  for  a  successful 
"  problem  novel." 

Far  more  elaborate  in  plan  and  met  hod  is  Robert 
1  let  ric  k's  new  book.  "One  Woman's  Life."  6  This 
too  is  a  story  that   bring-  US  face  to  face  with  the 

sordid  realities  of  our  modern  scheme  of  existence. 
Professor  Herrick's  careful  analysis  ot  character, 

and  especially  hi-  delineation  of  the  American 
woman,  entitle-  him  to  rank  with  Mr.  Howelis  a- 
an  interpreter  of  modern  life.  Indeed,  what 
Howell-  was  to  the  preceding  generation  Herrick 

i-  to  this,       The  sot  i  d  note  -truck  in  books  of  the 

"t  omrade  Yetta"  type,  however,  is  obscured  by 
the  intense  individualism  of  Herrick. 

Mr.  flow  ell-  himself  comes  forward  with  a  story 

ot  American  country  life  in  the   years   following 
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the   Mexican  War   ("New   Leaf    Mill-";.7     This 
straightforward  narrative,   suggest- 

Howcll8CStory    lnt      !  m"    .primitive     condition 

frontier   life   in    the   mid-nineteenth 
Century,    i-    more    agreeable    reading,    we    conl 

than  Professor  Hernck's  merciless  analysis  of  the 
twentieth-century  American  woman.  Somehow 
the  middle-western  pioneers,  with  their corn-hu-k- 
ings,    spclling-matchc-.    and    coon-hunts,    wen-    a 

vastly  more  entertaining  folk  than  their  de- 
scendants,—  the  occupants  of  Chicago  sky- 
scrapers. 

"The  Eternal  Maiden"  s  i-  a  gripping  -tory  of 
Arctic  life  by  L  Everetl  Harre.  In  Eskimo  folk- 
tales, the  sun  "Sukh-eh-hukh,"  i-  the  "Eternal 

Maiden."  the  beautiful,  the  much 
ArctVc  desired,  forever  pursued  by  the 
moon.  In  Mr.  Harre's  book  this 
legend  is  interwoven  with  a  love  -tory  and  both 
glow  like  jewels  in  the  shimmer  of  fascinating  Arc- 
tic description.  The  chapter  that  recounts  the 
hunt  of  two  starving  Eskimos  for  musk  ox, 
"ahmingmah,"  in  an  inland  valley  of  Greenland 

seems  drawn  from  the  scroll  of  living  race  memory, 
so  actual  i-  the  experience  to  the  reader.  Best  of 
all   this  book   i-  a   good   book,  one    that     may    be 

safely  recommended  to  youth.     It   bring* 

knowledge  of  the  fro/en  north  and  stimulate-  the 
imagination  without  destroying  the  most  delicate 
illusion  of  life  or  robbing  the  reader  of  a  cherished 

ideal.  The  experiences  related,  lead  up  to  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  book,  in  which  the  mind 
is  lifted  to  hope  of  a  time  when  "the  highest  hopes 

of  men  will  find  their  realization  in  an  undreamed 
of  heaven,  to  which  all  who  have  lived  without 
cowardice,  ingratitude  or  taint  of  selfishness  in 
their  hearts,  will  be  translated  as  the  world'-  last 
aurora  closes  its  mystic  vail-  in  the  northern 
skies." 

In  two  new  novel-,  Leonard  Merrick  gives  us 
more  of  that  mixture  of  cleverness,  cynici-m  and 
sentiment,  plus  line  literarv  workmanship,  that 
makes  all  his  work  so  attractive.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  characters  in  "The  Man  Who  Was 
Good"1  and  "Cynthia"10  are  particularly  interest- 
ing  or  appealing.  But  they  live,  and  are  worthy 
of   their  author's  reputation. 

The  last  part  of  Romain  Holland's  monumental 
novel  "  |ean-('hristophe"u  504  pages  is  divided 
into   three    parts:     "love  and    Friendship,"     "The 

Burning  Hush."  and  "The  New  Dawn."     "Jean- 

ChristOphe"   i-  the  life  story  with  all  it-emotional 

and  temperamental  a  1  gifted,  but  eccentric 

German  musician.  It  is  packed  full  of  character 
and  psychological  study,  and  has  been  very  highly 
commended  by  European  critic-.  The  preceding 
parts  have  already  been  noticed  in  these  p 

This  third  volume,  like  the   two  which  preceded  it. 

has  a  fairly  complete  interest  in  itself,  independent 
of  that  of  the  others.  " Jean-ChristOphe  i-  ele- 
mental, powerful  and  fascinating 
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POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA 


'T'HE  study  of  epic  verse  is  a  delight  both  to  the 

student  of  literature  and  the  general  reader. 

Mr.  \V.  Macneile  Dixon.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Eng- 

lish  Literature  in  the  University  of 
np(fetryP1C    Glasgow,  has  written  an  exceptional 

study  of  "English  Lpic  and  Heroic 
Poetry  " '  that  traces  the  influences  racial,  artistic, 
social  and  intellectual  which  fostered  the  develop- 
ment and  decay  of  this  type  of  literary  expression. 
The  tenth  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  cla- 
epic,  is  especially  deserving  of  praise.  It  is  good 
that  Mr.  Dixon  recalls  the  words  of  Coleridge:  "  I 
should  not  think  of  devoting  less  than  twenty  years 
to  an  epic  poem,  ten  years  to  collect  the  materials 
and  warm  my  mind  with  universal  science — the 
next  five  in  the  composition  of  the  poem  and  the 
five  last  in  the  correction  of  it.  So  would  I  write 
— haply  not  unhearing  of  that  divine  and  nightly 
whispering  voice  which  speaks  to  mighty  minds 
of  predestinal  garlands,  starry  and  unwithering." 

"Masterpieces  of  the  Southern  Poets"2  have 
been  collected  and  arranged  by  Walter  Xeale.  Much 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  book, 
which  aims  to  include  the  lyric 
masterpieces  of  the  Southern  poets 
that  have  become  a  part  of  the 
living  literature  of  the  world.  Mr.  Xeale's  ad- 
mirable preface  is  an  illuminating  introduction  to 
the  poets  of  the  Southland,  among  whom  Poe, 
Haynes,  and  Sidney  Lanier  shine  a-  "bright,  par- 
ticular 


Poets  of 
the  South 


It   is  an   inspiring  experience   to   meet   a   man 

"ninety  }  mg"  whose  mind  has  still  a  keen 

p    upon    the    fart.-,    of    life   and    an    undimin- 

.      i-h<-d    interest    in    its     phenomena. 

A  No^enartan  ..,  .      b>.     ,h(.      R(.v       ,,(.nry 

Loach,  M.I).,  will  introduce  you  to 
such  a  man;    Mr.  Loai  h   was  nin  ra  "f  age 

on    the    fifteenth    of    April.      Mr.    Low  b's    I 
poem  on  Christ's  religion  and  the  <  burch  postulates 
ind  who!  :1  Religion  of 

the  (  This  poem  i-  k<<-nly  analytical  and 

nhor  .1-  an  evolutionist  and  .1 

a  man  of  deeply  religious 
conviction.      I  he  second  half  of  the  book 
up  mainl  :  translations  of  the  German 
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Mk.s.    ROSE    II  MM  U  l(  k    THORPE 
(Author  of  "  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-Night  ") 

full  morocco  decorated  in  gold.  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
poetry  is  sympathetic,  homely,  and  at  times 
powerful  in  its  human  appeal. 

The  plaj  s  of  August  Si  rindberg  have  been  freely 
commented  upon  in  pn-\  ions  issues  of  the  Ki  \  n.w 
oi-    Reviews.     Four    new    volumes    have    been 

_    .    ,.      ,      issued,     "Miss    Julia"    (the   Coun- 

"<  reditoi  -  and  Pariah  "  '  translati  d 
by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  and  "Easter"7  and  "I. inky 

Pehr,"    translated    lr\     \  .  1  ni.i     ^  \\ .  1 1 1   I  I  • .  w  1 1  ■  I . 

"LucIca   Pehi  id  to  be  to  Sweden  what  Rip 

Van  Winkle  is  to   America.     In  t hi-  play  Strind- 

\   misanthrope,  pour- 
ing nis disillusionment  upon  the  world.  Ian  a  li^lii- 
hearted  teller  ol  fail  "Creditoi    "  brii 
into  bold  relief  the  woman  Strindtx  rj   ha    made 

the  woman   wlio  fi  ;•  \  OUI  nr    | I.  i    ol 

and  dreams     i  he    Ni<  tzm  hi  an   fcmali  .  the 
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in  construction  and  modern  as  i<>  character 
drawing,  then-  is  little  excuse  for  it-  existence 
.1-  an  acting  play.  Strindberg  confesses  in  the 
preface  that  his 1  harai  ters  are  conglomerate  a  raps 
of  humanity,  "torn  off  pieces  of  Sunday  clothing 
turned  into  r.i^-  all  patched  together  as  the 
human  soul  itself."  ter  "is  an  entirely  differ- 

enl  kind  of  play  -a  work  of  tolerance  and  under- 
standing and  "poetic  tenderness"  a  play  ihat 
is  good  to  read  and  good  to  Bee  acted. 

The  plays  of  Anton  Tchekoff,1  translated  by 
Marion  Fell,  include  such  virile  dramatic 
works  as  "1  ncle  Vanya,"  "Ivanoff,"  "The 

Gull,"    and    "The    Swan    Song." 
Dramatfs"      Taken  as  a  whole,  the  reading  of 

these  plays  quickens  our  interest 
in  the  leveling  process  thai  is  slowly  taking  place 
in  Russia  between  the  hereditary  nobility  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  the  lonely,  poverty- 
ridden  peasantry  whose  industry  produces  t  he 
wealth  of  the  landowners.  Taken  separately, 
their  dramatic  interest  supersedes  their  interest 
as  social  documents.  Tchekoff  has  referred  to  the 
stage  as  "an  e\i!  disease  of  the  towns"  and  "the 
gallows  on  which  dramatists  are  hanged."  Never- 
theless, his  plays  are  in  all  essentials  acting  plays. 
Anton  Tchekoff  was  horn  at  Taganrog  on  the 
Black  Sea  in  [86o.  His  immediate  ancestors 
belonged  to  the  mercantile  class.  At  the  ,i_ 
seventeen  he  revealed  his  promise  of  literary  talent 
by  writing  a  long  tragedy  which  was  afterward  de- 
stroyed. He  was  a  student  at  the  Qniversil 
Moscow  and  in  t88o  began  writing  for  newspapers 

and   periodicals,  pouring  forth  a  quantity  of   vivid 

sketches  of  Russian  life  and  impressionistic  short 
stories.  As  a  dramatic  genius  he  occupies  a  middle 
ground  between  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  modern  French  school.  Maeter- 
linck and  Brieux.  His  tendency  to  gloom,  which 
concentrates  in  the  tragedy,  "ivanoff,"  is  in  his 
Other  plays  tempered  by  humor  and  a  Shavian 
irony.  In  most  instances  we  sense  the  ridiculous 
side  of  tragedy,  its  non-relation  to  the  sanities  of 

life:  we  feel  that  it  is  not  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
life,  as  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  would  have  us  believe, 

but  rat  her  a  misfort  line  t  hat  arises  from  our  errors, 

a  preventable  calamity,  if  our  wisdom  could  but 
predict  whither  events  are  dragging  our  lives. 

"The  Sea   (.nil"   is   perhaps  the  greatest    of   the 

plays  in  t  his  collection.  The  character  ol  Trigorin 
seems  a  "cry  from  Tchekoff's  own  soul."     Nina. 

the   daughter   of    a    rich     landowner,    is    the 
gull,"  a   spirit    longing   for  fullness  of  life  and  ex- 
pression, loving  onb  the  impossible  ideal,  wander- 
ing hither  and  thither  only,  in  the  end.  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  Trigorin,  wantonly  out  of  idleness. 
I  In-  acting  ot   "The  Swan  nhu"  would  test 

the  dramatic  resources  of  an  Edwin  Booth.  It  is 
a  one-.u  t  play,  a  dialogue  between  an  old  comedian 

ami  an  equally  aged  Btage  prompter.  The  comed- 
ian, once  a  famous  actor  in  tragic  roles,  essays  frag- 
ments ol  his  former  triumphs.  II. unlet,  [van, 
Othello,  I. ear.  on  the  deserted  Btage  ol  the  empty 

theater.       Ilis    voice    lolls   sonorouslv    through    the 

swelling  lines  and  re  e<  hoes  from  the  gloom  of  the 
vault  above  him.  Once  more  he  is  young  anil 
famous,  once  more  he  hears  the  plaudits  of  the 
Crowd  and  drinks  tin-  i  up  ol  glory.  Then  the 
sudden   flare   ol    life   passes,   he   sinks  down   an   old 

man  again,  nothing  but  a   "squeezed  lemon."   ,i 

"crooked    bottle."   his  companion   an    "old   ral    ol 
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the  theater."  Yet  with  fame  dead  and  life  out- 
worn, he  still  triumphs;  for  he  Where  there 

is  art  and  genius  there  <  .in  never  1«  such  thin. 
old  age  or  loneliness  or  siclcni 

si\  one-act  plays  of  contemporary  life  are 
offered  by  George  Middleton  with  the  prefatory 
line  from  Meredith: 

"  .  .  .  .  Our  •!  regnant  y- 

Middlcton's      Blown  rolling  from  the  le  dawn." 

Plays 

The  first  play,  "Tradition."5  was 
given  it  s  first  pcrformanc  e  at  i  he  Berkeley  Theater, 
New  York  City,  on  January  24,  1913.     It  is  of  the 

same-    order    as    "Milestones."    a   play  that    shows 

how    the  older  generation  is  held  in  bondage  by 

traditions  from  which  the  young   must  1 

"  Waiting"  is  an  argument  for  the  ri^ht  of  wom- 
an to  speak  hist  as  to  her  desire  for  a  mate.  In 
"Mothers,"  the  tragedy  of  a  mother's  disappoint- 
ment in  her  son  is  matched  against  the  love  of  a 
young  ;<irl   who  is  willing  rifioe  all   for  the 

son's  love.      "The  (heat  of  Pity"  exposes  a  weak 

woman's  false  logic  with  the  unflinching  directness 

of  a  Burgeon's  BCalpel.  These  pla\s  are  concen- 
trated drama,  easy  to  read  and  visualize,  thought- 
ful as  to  themes  and  powerful  in   suggest ivi 

The  latest  volume  of  pla  »hn  Galsworthy? 

contains  "  The  Eldest  Son,"  "The  Little  Dream," 
and     the     well-known     "Justice."      "The     Eldest 

Galsworthy's    Son  "  throws  the  question  ol 

Dramatic       a  factor  in  domestic  life,  in  our  I 
Writings        sir  William    Cheshire's    groom    has 

wronged  a  village  girl,  ("an  the  moral  law  which 
compels  the  groom,  Dunning,  to  marry  the 
he  has  wronged,  who  is  of  his  own  caste,  also 
compel  Sir  William  Cheshire's  eldest  son  to  marry 
his  mother's  maid  whom  he  has  wronged?  <  >ab- 
worthy's  conclusion  Beems  to  be  that  an  il!\ 
sorted  marriage  is  not  the  pn>|xT  remedy  for  a 
moral  wrong.  Dunning  <\\n  be  made  at  pistol 
point  if  necessary,  to  marry  the  village  girl,  but  the 
heir  of  the  Cheshires  need  not  marry  for  obvious 
reasons),  out  of  his  1  las-.  Galsworthy  gives  the 
maid,  Freda  Studdenham,  pluck  enough  to  refuse 
to  marry  t hi'  "eldest  son."  which  is  the  most  satis- 
factory bit  in  the  entire  play. 

"The  Little  Dream  "  is  a  fantasy,  an  allegory  in 

sj\  scenes,  the  dream  ol  Seelchen    Little  Soul),  a 

peasant  girl  of  the  Alps.  She  has  iwo  admirers, 
Feldsman  the  M'.is^  guide  and  a  stran^ri  from 
London  who  desires  to  take  her  away  to  the  city. 

In  the  dream  the  "Cow  Hon;  mountain  imper- 
sonates t  he  mountain  lover,  the  "  Wine  Horn  "  the 
tourist,  and   the   "Great    Horn"   has  the  voit 

reat  mysten  of  life  thai  lures  ^  beyond  love 
and  death  into  the  unknown  hills  of  silence.  The 
"<  .real   I  loin  "  speaks  in  t  he  dream  to  Seelchen: 

"Wandering  flame,  thou  restless  Fewer 
Burning  all  thii  me, 

The  wings  "I    I  lie  are  stilled  forever  — 
lhv   little  generous  life  is  done. 

\nd  all  its  wistful  wandering 
Thou  traveler  to  the  tideless  - 

Where  light  .\n<\  dark  and  change  and    jx-.i 

oine  little  soul  to   M 

"Justice  "  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Cab- 
worthy  plays.     It  is  a  powerful  arraignment  <>i  our 

•  Tradition,  with  On  Ball. Waiting.  Tl  Mother*, 

ami  The  <  'iu-.it  ol  Pit)  Plays  by  deoture  Middleton. 
171  pp.     Henri   Holi  Company.    $1 
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blundering  attempts  to  "make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime."  Falder,  a  junior  clerk,  falls  in  love 
with  Ruth  Honeywell,  a  married  woman,  whose 
husband  a  drunken,  vicious  brute,  continually 
threatens  the  lives  of  her  children.  After  the 
husband  has  given  the  woman  a  terrible  beat- 
ing, she  appeals  to  the  clerk  for  protection.  Dazed 
by  her  misfortunes  and  torn  by  his  own  love,  he 
raises  the  figures  on  a  check  and  secures  the  money 
to  send  her  away.  His  crime  is  detected,  he  is 
arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years' 
penal  servitude.  Badly  born,  with  a  tubercular 
taint  in  his  blood,  morally  weak  in  that  his  sym- 
pathies and  emotions  override  his  judgment  and 
obscure  his  reason,  Falder  comes  to  utter  ruin  of 
mind  and  body  in  solitary  confinement  in  prison 


under  a  stupid,  undiscriminating  penal  code. 
Six  months  before  his  sentence  expires,  he  is  re- 
leased on  a  ticket  of  leave.  He  forgets  to  report 
himself  for  four  weeks  and,  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment with  his  criminal  record,  forges  a  refer- 
ence to  secure  work.  The  Detective  Sergeant  dis- 
covers the  fact  and  comes  for  him.  He  had  planned 
to  make  a  fresh  start  and  marry  the  woman  with 
whom  he  was  in  love  when  she  had  secured  a 
divorce.  Stunned  by  his  re-arrest,  hopeless  of  free- 
ing himself  from  the  stigma  of  penal  servitude,  he 
leaps  from  a  window  and  breaks  his  neck.  On  this 
dramatic  framework  Galsworthy  has  hung  every 
humane  argument  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
penal  system  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  ex- 
convict. 


THE  IRISH  DRAMATIC  RENAISSANCE 


HTHE  movement  known  first  as  the  Irish  Renais- 
sance and  later  as  the  Celtic  Renaissance  began 
over  two  decades  ago  among  a  group  of  minor 
Irish    poets   who   were   inspired    to 
Playwrights     °P^n  the  ancient   mounds  of   Irish 
memories  and  bring  to  light   from 
the  funeral  cairns,  the  legends,  the  folk-songs,  the 
ry    of     Ireland.     Mr.     Cornelius    Weygandt 
•his  movement  in  hi?  recent  book,  "  Irish 
Plays  and  Playwrights."1     Concerning  the  three 
dominant     personalities     of     the    Modern     Irish 
drama, — Lady  Gregory,  W.    B.  ind  John 

Millington  Syage, — Mr.  Weygandt  has  little  to 
offer  that  is  new,  inasmuch  as  these  pillars  of  Irish 
dramatic  art  have  become  popular  personages.  Of 
the  younger  Irish  dramati-ts  there  is  much  said 
with  which  we  are  at  least  not  wholly  familiar. 
There  i->  I-ennox  Robinson,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
born  in  the  Bandon  valley,  stage  manager  of  the 
luthor  of  "The  (  l.irn  y  Name," 
"The    Ha  and   "The   Crossroads''     he    is 

only  twenty-five;;  there  i-  T.  C.  Murray,  one  of 
whom  Mr.  Seat-  ha-,  riven  the  name  of 
Rutherford  M.iyne,  Norrey 
Conndl,  St.  John  G.  Ervine,  Joseph  Campbell, 
William  Boyle,  and  Padraii  Cofum.  More 
widely  lei  the  Irish  ]»>>  t  "A.  K. "  (George 

\V.  Ku->-i<-ll  i,  Edward  Martyn,  and  the  forerunner 
of  the  Celtic    Resuuesance,   William  Sharp,  and 
Ain  literary  entity,  Fioi  od. 
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The  scenery  used  by  the  Abbey  Players  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  in  nowise  does  it  detract  attention 
from  the  action  of  the  play.  Many  scenes  are 
played  against  a  plain  back  drop  curtain.  Screens, 
curtains,  and  lights  are  used  to  suggest  rather  than 
actually  portray  certain  settings.  This  simplicity 
is  necessary  to  the  poetic  character  of  most  of  the 
plays,  particularly  so  when  one  realizes  that  the 
lines  are  written  to  be  chanted  or  cadenced  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws  of  rhythm,  and  in  many  cases 
sung,  but  not  as  we  understand  singing.  It  is 
more  a  regulated  declamation,  a  relation  of  sound 
to  word  that  arouses  subjective  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  listener,  an  approach  to  the  old  secrets 
of  incantations. 

To  Mr.  Yeats  chiefly  must  be  given  thanks  for 
this  return  to  the  old  and  beautiful  musical  utter- 
ance that  had  long  been  a  forgotten  art.      Alter  a 

_.     „,    ,        a  patient  survey  of  the  entire  Irish 
The  Work        ,•  '  '  ..  ,  • 

of  Yeats       literary  movement*,  the  personality 

of  \Y.   B.  Yeats  looms  large  for  a 

variety  of  reasons.     He  believes  in  Ireland   -in  the 

very    soul  of  the  country  and   in   the   nobleness  of 

her  upepringing  art:     He  writes:  "The  end  of  art 

is    the    e(st,is\     awakened    by    the    presence    before 

an  ever-changing  mind  of  what   is  permanent;   in 

the  world,  or  In  the  arousing  of  that  mind  itself 
into  I  he  very  deli<  ate  and  fasl  idious  mood  haliil  ual 

with  it  when  it  is  seeking  these  permanent  and  re- 
curring things."    Then  he  possesses  the  patience 
to  re-wriie  again  and  again  his  poems  and  plays, 
working  into  ihem  the  vocal  rhythm,  the  bal 
the    pattern    that    shall    express     Inland.     1 1 ■•  - 
material  of  "Cathleen  oi  Houlihan"  is  meager, 
an  old  woman  who  wanders  to  a  peasant's  col 
and  rambles  on  about  her  dead  lovers,  ho   four 
beautiful  fields,  stolen  away,  oi  the    trangers  in 
Iht  hou  .       it  we  had  not    een  l be  label  ol  the 

.'.hii  h  tell  us    that  i he  old  woman  i 
land,  hould  hardl)  know  the  I  u  i  from  read- 

But  how   different   with  the  added 
insidcred  i  ntal  ion 

then  'l  from  im  union  rathei  than 
•  oramat  ic  art.     B         >  ure,  bj  i  he 
■h<  I. ii  ii.i ii t  hi  i he  dead  hi  ro<    ,  « ho  have 

died  ioi   in  i   imi   who  "will  Im    remembered  i"i 
■  in  ili.  hills  i  hat    if  im   i  hrough 
the  o|h  ii  man 
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Mil  li.ii  1  < ■  ill, i  nc  who  leaves  home  on  his  wedding  eve 
to  serve  liis  country,  by  the  <  ry  at  the  last  thai  the 

French  are  in  I  he  harbor.  1  he  fact  t  hat  t  lie  old  woman 

is  indeed  bereaved,  Bad  Ireland  still  glorious  in  spite 
of  her  sorrow,  is  impressed  upon  you  and  "brings 
tears  to  the  eyes  and  chokes  the  throat  with  sobs, 

so  intimately  physical  is  the  appeal  of  it-  pathos." 

George  Moore  must  be  largely  reckoned  with  as 
a  part  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  not  only  for  t he- 
fact    that   for  the  last    ten  years  he  has  chosen  to 
live  in   Ireland  ,\m\  interest   himself 

Lon^Novclist    »    ^\   ;lrl<    Hu;raiure     and    politics, 

but   also  that    he  is  the  only  living 

Irish  novelist  whose  work  lays  claim  to  neatness. 

Moore's  Trilogy,   "Hail  and  Farewell"  (of  which 

"  Ave  "  and  "Sake  "  are  published  and  "  Vale  "  in 
preparation),  when  completed,  will  be  an  impres- 
sionistic picture  of  modern  Ireland  rising  from  the 
dews  and  damps  of  her  long  slumber  to  revive  once 
more  the  glory  of  her  ancient  fame.  When  you 
perceive  this  plan  of  the  Trilogy  all  Moore'-  wan- 
derings afield  and  irrelevant  bits  of  discussion  in 
"Sake,"1  fit  together  and  become  pertinent  toa 
balanced  whole.     Necessarily  the  reader  sees  the 

Ireland  that  Moore  sec-,  but  he  detaches  himself 
intentionally  now  and  then  and  endeavors  to  place 
us  at  a  vantage  point  where  we  may  look  at  Ire- 
land through  the  eyes  of  Lady  Gregory,  Yeats, 
Edward  Martyn,  or  the  Irish  poet  "A.  K." 
(George  Russell.)  The  story  of  Moore's  religious 
whiffhngs  of  faith  and  his  controversy  with  the 
bishop  is  dcliciously  humorous  and  as  "able  as 
it  is  heterodox." 


Lady  Gregory  publishes  five  sprightly,  new 
comedies,1  "The  Bogie  Men,"  "The  Full  Moon." 
"("oats,"  "Darner's  Gold,"  and  "  McDonough's 
Wife."  They  are  pleasant,  piquant  sketches  of 
Irish  life,  written  with  Lady  Gregory's  own  de- 
lightful humor  and  delicate  mastery  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Irish  folk-tongue.  Their  characteri- 
zation is  faultless  and,  in  general,  the  interest  is 

well  sustained.  As  dramatic  offerings,  they  lean 
toward  a  dialogue  form;  they  are  talky,  but  the 
splendid  breadth  of  characterization  saves  them 
from  dullness.  A-  literary  material,  they  have 
not  the  lure  of  the  plays  by  Lady  Gregory  that 
deal  with  the  Ireland  of  a  thousand  yean 
neither  are  they  concerned  with  the  potent  inter- 
ests  of   social,  political    and    industrial    Ireland   of 

to-day. 

"McDonough's  Wife'  i-  the  strongest  of  the 
five  plays,  but  it  can  hardly  Ik-  da  i  comedy 

with    its   burying   of    Catherine    McDonough    and 
tin  eyrie  screaming  ol  McDonough's  pipes  follow 
ing  her  corpse  along  the-  road. 

"Coats"  is  a  delicious  trifle  of  a  play.  Two 
rival  editors  who  arc-  addicted  to  the-  amiable  vie 
of  writing  things  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  have 
them  handy,  write-  each  other's  obituaries.     By 

accident  they  exchange  coats  in  a  restaurant  where 
the-y  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  and  each  finds  his 
own  obituary  written  by  the-  other.  A  quarre-1 
ensues  but  the  editorial  instinct  prevails.  They 
acknowledge  each  other's  work  to  be  well 
done  in  the  main;  the  coats  .ire  exchanged 
again   and    the  obituaries   laid  away   for  the  time 

of  need. 


TRAVEL,    EXPLORATION   AND 

DESCRIPTION 


X/fAJOR  LIONEL  JAMES,  who  calls  himself  a 

lat  ter-daj  adventurer,  and  who  was  one  of  the 

four  English  journalists  who  saw  fighting  from  the 

Turkish  Bide  in  the-  Balkan  War,  has 

"th^Turk        written    a    spirited    account    of    his 

experience     which     he     ha-    entitled 

"•  W  ith  tlie  Conquered   Turk."3      Major  James  was 

special  correspondent  of  the  London  rimes  with  the 

Turkish   army.      He  ha-  a  good  deal  to  -a\   which 

goes  to  refute  a  number  of  the  claims  made  by  Bul- 
garian and  Servian  pre—  agents.  In  short,  he  shows 
up  the  link- in  a  much  better  light  than  we  had 
heretofore  regarded 'them.  The  volume  isillustrated 
from  drawings,   photographs  and    maps.     Oddly 

enough  this  more   favorable  opinion  of  the    Turk, 

w  hich  the  world  had  begun  to  discard  Bince  the  Bul- 
garian \  ii  tories  in  Thrace,  is  borne  out  by  a  pleasing 
in  w  Btorj  of  the  Mohammedan  world  which  1  lent \ 
Otis  Dwighl  author  of  "Turkish  life  in  War 
Time")  ha-  entitled  "  \  Muslim  Sir  Galahad."4 
Sclim.  -on  ..I  I  la --.m  Bey,  is  an  attractive  character 

living  in  the    fastnesses  oi  the  Kurdish  mountains 
11,    yearns  In:    ,i   better   religion    than   that   of  his 

-.aw       11)    I  .  ■    Moore         D     tpple  to  i  pp. 

*i   • 

\,v%    Comedies.      Bj    Lad)    isreicor)       Putnam's      186 

pp     si 

■  With  the  Conquered  Turk       Bj    Lionel   Fai  small, 
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fathers,  and  discover-  in  the  missionary  a  helper  in 

time  of  need.      In   hi-  introduction,    I)r.  Jam 

Dennis,  the  missionary  authority,  says  that  Pr. 
Dwight's  local  coloring  is  "absolutely  genuine." 

An  absorbingly  interesting  account    of    "The 
Passing  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe   "4  has 

been  written  bv  Captain  B.  <  train  ille  Maker,  of  the 

British  navy,  author  of  "The  Walls  oi  Constanti- 
nople." It  is  a  sort  of  combination  travel  book  and 
history,  very  illuminating.     Then  me  useful 

pictures.  A  pointed  and  illuminating  account  of 
what  the-  writer,  Francis  Me  <  'ullagh,  calls  "  ItaK  '- 
W  ar  Foi  \  1  V-'  rt  "6  i-  dedicated  to  "  m\  colleagues 
and  fellow  correspondents  who  were  not  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth  about  Tripoli."  Mr.  McCullagh 
tells   of   the   actual    fighting    and    relate-    what    he 

asserts  were  only  a  few  ol  the  "atrocities"  com- 
mitted by  the  Italians  in  "purging  the  oasis." 

By  e  a-\  Stages  we  get  toMt  -opotamia  and  Kurd- 
istan,7 alt  hough  pei  hap-  not  in  disguise  '-  was  Mr. 
I     B  Soane,  who  gives  us  a  rather  lull  account 
recent  adventurous  journey  he  took  through  the 

»  Tin   I'. i— inir  «f  t)i«-  Ttirki-.ii  Empire  iii  Europe      Bj  B, 
(Jrimville-  linker       Llpplnrott  .  p     ill       S 

i    ,i         \\        i.      ■    Desert       By  Francis    McCullagb. 
Browne  A.  <  '■•       nei  pp     ill       S3  75 
Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan  in  Disguise       Bj   I.    II- 
I    pp      ill        $4. 
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southern  part  of  Turkey  and  Asia.  An  interesting 
part  of  his  narrative  is  that  he  speaks  rather  favor- 
ably of  the  Kurds  who  have  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  somewhat  of  an  epitome  of  all  that  is 
savage  and  inhuman. 

In  the  "All  Red  Series"  Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller. 
K.  C.  S.  I.  gives  us  the  story  of  the  Empire  of  In- 
dia. *  The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  government, 
has  a  wide  and  close  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  resources  and  peo- 
ples of  the  peninsula. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  China  and  the  Chinese 
are  taking  up  so  much  space  in  periodical  literature, 
the  appearance  of  an  outline  history.  -  particularly 
of  China,  is  exceedingly  useful.  Although  there 
have  been  numerous  books  written  on  China  from 
almost  every  conceivable  point  of  view,  and  al- 
though the  Chinese  have  a  longer  continuous 
history  than  any  other  people,  a  history  of  China 
in  English  is  a  new  thing.  The  first  volume  of 
this  work,  which  treats  of  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Manchu  conquest  in  1644.  is  by  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
Gowen,  lecturer  on  Oriental  History  at  the  Uni- 
-ity  of  Washington. 
China  is  one  of  the  few  great  nations  concerned 
vitally  with  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Undoubtedly  the  supremacy  of  the  world  during 
the  next  few  centuries  will  hinge  upon  the  domina- 
tion of  this  ocean.  Whether  such  domination 
shall  be  under  the  flag  of  the  white  race,  the 
British  or  the  American:  or  the  yellow  race,  China 
or  Japan:  or  whether  Russia  -hall  come  in  for  a 
-  the  problem  thaf  is  discussed  sug- 
•  ly  and  stimulatingly  in  Frank  Fox's  book 
'Problems  of  the  Pacific."*  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Morning  Post,  of  London, 
and   I  idy   written   a   book  on   this  general 

subject    entitled    "The    Ramparts    of    Empire," 
finally   concludes    that    friendly    cooperation    he- 
Britain   and   the    United   States  will 
the  mastery  of    the 
work)  a,  but  that  "rivalry  bet 

two  kindred  nation-,  ma  the   gn 

evQs  and  possibly  irreparable  disasters."      Another 
highly  irr  lume  on  this  subject   of    the 

I  •     '•    ■.  Pai  ifii        '         revised  edition  of 


Hulx-rt  !'  ncroft's  "Study  of  Pacific  Prob- 

thoroughly   revised   and 

ght  dowi  It  includes,  moreover,  not 

only  •  .  wealth,  and 

people  -but    the    romance    of    •  Pacific 
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Mr.  Joseph  K.  Goodrich,  author  of  the  book  on 

Japan  already  noted,  and  a  traveler  of  particularly 

close    acquaintance    with    Latin-American    condi- 

.  tions,  has  great  confidence  in  what 

and  Panama  he  c^lls  " The  Coming  Mexico."7 
In  a  little  volume  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "World  To-day  Series,"  he  sets  forth  frankly 
and  briefly  the  salient  characters  of  modern  Mexico 
more  from  an  industrial  and  economic  than  politi- 
cal standpoint  and  expresses  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  country  and  people.  The  volume  is 
illustrated.  A  useful,  informational  study  of 
"  Panama  Past  and  Present"  8  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  Farnham  Bishop,  a  well  known  lecturer,  a 
son  of  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission. 

The   English   translation  of   Madam   Claire  de 
Pratz'  "France  From  Within,"9  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  stimulating  in  style  and  unusually  illuminat- 
ing  in  the  choice  of  incidents  and 
ofF7anceW    situations.     Madam  de  Pratz,  her- 
self a   French   woman,   is   Professor 
in  the  Lycee  Racine  and  a  leader  in  educational 
work  in  France.     She  writes  with  a  light  touch, 
yet  with  keen  knowledge  and  perception,  about 
social    and     commercial,    rather     than     political, 
France  with  particular  reference  to  woman  and  the 
family. 

In  841  pages  of  manly,  direct,  simple  statement 
Captain  Roald  Amundsen  has  told  the  story  of  his 
conquest  of  the  South  Pole.10    Captain  Amundsen's 
Polar  narrative  is  modest  and  clear.   Read- 

Exploration     ing  into  it  at  almost  any  part  in  the 
and  Adventure  tW()   bulky    volume-    will    show    how 

the  peaceful  attainment  of  the  South  Pole  was  due 
to  careful  calculation,  forethought,  and  good  man- 

ment.  Amundsen  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  his  predecessors  in  Antarctic  exploration. 
He  did  not  make  any  of  their  mistakes,  but  he  did 
a  good  deal  more  than  avoid  mistakes.  There 
was   no    guesswork  under    the   Norwegian    Hag. 

ry  detail,  every  probability  one  might  al- 
most say  every  possibility  was  considered  and 
conquered   before  the   march  began.     Amundsen 

never  magnifies  his  difficulties,  nor  minimi/'  9 
them.  He  ju-t  -tales  facts  without  ever  letting 
him>elf  fall  into  mere  rhetoric  or  moralizing. 
There  are  main  illustration-,  and  a  few  maps  and 
(  haj ' 

A  new  book  of  northern  polar    exploration    and 

adventure  is"Los1  in  the  Arctic:  A  Storj  <»t  the 
Alabama  Expedition  ol  io<>o  [912, "n  bv  Ejnai 
Mikkelsen.  The  Mikkelsen  Expedition,  ii  will  be 
remembered,  explored  the  outline  "I  Greenland 
and  i<«ik  relief  to  t  hi  —111  v  t  v  <  ■  1  -  ol  the  "l).m- 
mai  i><  dil  ion  ol   1908.     <  aptain  Mikk  I 

tell  forward    itorj    to   1  he   at  1  ompani- 

meni  «,(  a  number  •  ,\  excellent  illustrations  and  a 
nap. 
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GERMAN   DEVELOPMENT 


HpllL  evolution  of  modern  Germany,  its  amazing 
A  progress  during  it-  -hort  existence  as  a  nation, 
and  the  designs  of  it-  statesmen  for  predominance 
in  world  politics  arc  the  subjects  of  an  increasing 
number  ol  volumes  by  authoritative  and  stimulat 
ing  writers.  The  gradual  transformation  of  the 
German  state  during  the  nineteenth  century  from 
an  almost  patriarchal,  feudal  country  into  an 
individualistic,  capitalist  one  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion oi  modern  social,  economic  and  political  prog- 
ress. This  transformation  is  traced  in  a  scholarly, 
comprehensive  way  in  a  little  volume  entitled 
"Germany  and  Its  Evolution  in  Modern  Times,"1 
by  Henri  Lichtenberger,  who  write-  in  French,  and 
who  has  been  for  many  J  ear-  a  lecturer  a!   t  he  N>r- 

bonne.  The  presenl  English  version  is  by  A.  M. 
Ludovici.  ML  Lichtenberger  endeavors  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  that,  while  personal  enterprise- 
is  very  Btrong  in  Germany,  it  has  never  resulted 
in  anarchic  individualism.  The  German  nation, 
therefore,  "provides  admirable  human  material 
wherewith  to  build  up  colossal  organisms  of  all 
kinds  which  go  to  constitute  the  system  of  entcr- 
prise:  national  armies,  -real  administrative  bodies, 
vasl  financial  and  industrial  enterprises."  More- 
over, German  democracy  does  not  "arrogate  to 
herself  the  position  of  being  the  only  mistress  ol 

the  nation's  destinies,  but  willingly  shares  its 
power  with  a  supreme  head  it  has  not  chosen,  but 
whom   tradition   has  provided." 

This  spirit  of  progressive  scientific  compromise 
i-  illustrated  by  the  grow  lh  of  what  Elmer  Roberts 
calls  "  Monarchical  Socialism  in  <  icrinany."  2     The 

One  Phase  monograph  on  this  subject,  which 
of  German       Mr.    Roberts    has   ju-1    brought    out 

Socialism  through  the  Scribners,  aim-  to  -how- 
to  what  extent  the  associated  monarchies  forming 
the  German  Imperial  State  are  engaged  in  profit- 
yielding   undertakings   that    in   other   states  are 

usually  left  to  other  individuals  and  companies. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  -o.  i.disin  in 

Germany,  Mr.  Roberts  maintain-,  the  political, 
the  doctrinaire,  and  the  state  variety.  It  i-  of  the 
last  that  he  treats  particularly .  discussing  railroad, 
labor  exchanges,  general  national  insurance  and 
taxation,  and  finishing  with  some  reflections  on 

I  he  growth  of  the  (  '.erman  iu\  \  ,  and  an  excellent 

chapter  on  the  play  instinct   in  the  Fatherland. 

This   Subject    of   the   functions  of   the   state   in   its 

relation  to  governmental  procedure  is  elaborated 
in  great  detail  bv  Dr.  Herman  Gerlach  James 
(Adjunct  Professor  <*  Government  in  the  Univer- 
sit\  ot  Texas)  in  an  exhaustive  monograph  on 
"Principles  ol  Prussian  Administration.'1  Pro- 
fessor James  also  t  reats  of  i  he  public  enterprises  of 
the  government,  but  devotes  more  space  than  Mr. 
Roberts  to  the  working  out  of  their  administrative 

I  imi  i  ion  i. 
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Then-  are  those  who  Bee  in  the  dramatic  emer- 
gency ol  the  German  Empire  as  a  great  world  power 
and  the  German  Kaiser's  unceasing  interference-  in 
the  world's  affairs,  a  deliberate  I 

Gwmanj,        ,n'm    ^'"cme   for   the   dominance,    if 

not  conquest  of  the  world.  Pro- 
fessor Roland  ('..  Usher,  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  University,  is  one  of  these. 

He  believes  that  the  vital  factor  in  the  mo<l<  ru 
international  situation  i-  "th<  -ion  of  I 

many,  her  determination  to  expand  herterritoi 
and  to  increase  her  wealth  and  power."     The  Ger- 
mans,  says  Professor  Usher,  "aim  at  nothing  else 
than  the  domination  of  Europe  and  of  the    world 
by    the    (icnnani<     race."       This    vast    project,    he 

further  maintain-,  is  already  one-half  accomplished. 

I  lis  book  on  "  I'an-(  'icrmanism  "  *  i-  an  attempt  to 
describe  Kuropc  and  Germany  a-  the  (".erman 

them,  supplemented  by  a  statement  of  the  - 

ress    that    Germany    has   already    made   toward   a 

realization  of  this  scheme,  and  a  description  of  the 

attempts  of  her  "  victims"  to  frustrate  it.  Speak- 
ing always  from  the  German  viewpoint,  Dr.  Usher 
considers  "the  myth  of  English  preponderance," 
the  "fatal  weakness"  of  Imperial  England,  and  the 
comparative  impotence  of  France  and  Russia. 
England,  Bays  l'rofessor  Usher,  Germany  hates, 

disdains  and  despises;    "for  Iratv  c  and  Ru— ia  she 

possesses  a  wholesome  respect  mingled  with  fear, 
Imi  not  with  love."  He  shows  us  also  the  strength 
of  Imperial  Germany,  sets  forth  the  prerequisites 

of  success  in  a  grandiose  scheme  of  this  kind,  point- 
out  the  significant  position  of  the  United  States, 
traces  the  evidence  of  the  scheme  in  European 
politics  of  a  decade,  ami  sets  forth  what  he  regards 
as  the  justifiability  and  probability  of  the  sii 

of  Pan-Germanism.     Professor  I  -her  write-  with  a 
brilliant,  trenchant  style  that  illuminates  th< 
tire  international  situation. 

An    appreciation    of    "The    Literature 
many,"6  by  I  >r.  J.  ( '..  Rol 

man   in   the   University  of   London*   is  one  of  the 
n  cent  issues  of  the  1  lome  I  niversity 

LUeraturc       library,  other  numbers  of  which  we 
have  had  oct  asion  to  notice  in  these 
Dr.   Robertson,  while  not  attemptir 
"dispute  the  fact   that   German  literary   history 

at-  a  record  of  broken,  and  often  unrealized 

endeavor,  that  its  development  i-  ir  as  thai 

of  no  other  modern  literature  in  I  and  thai 

ii-    appeal    in    even    it-    be-t     work-    i-    Irankh     a 
national   one   rather   than    a    cosmopolitan    one." 
yet  nevertheless  claim-,  and  asserts  that  he  justi- 
fies the  claim  "that  German  literature  i-  an  < 
tially    modern    literature   ...   in    its   entire    1 
from  early   medieval  time-  onwards  it   i-  in   : 
liarlj  close  touch  with  the  thinking  and  fedi 
to-day."     Dr.  Robertson's  volume  i-  one  ot  the 
and  most  helpful  of  the  recent  English  studies 

..I  (  ,i  1 111,111  literature. 
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SOCIAL  AND    ECONOMIC  WORKS 


\X7ITHIX   a   few   weeks  there  appeared  in  this 
"     country  three    books    devoted    to    the    sub- 
ject  of   Syndicalism.     Considering   the  fact  that 
Syndicalism     the   points  of   view  of  the  several 
Here  and       writers  are  wholly  distinct  from  one 
Abroad        another  and  that  each  work  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  special  constituency,  as  it  were,  the 
practically  simultaneous  publication  of  these  books 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  widespread 
interest    in   the   subject.     'Syndicalism   and   the 
General  Strike."1  by  Arthur  D.  Lewis,  is  an  English 
work  which  is  based  on  a  reading  of  much  French, 
German,  and  Italian  literature  hitherto  inaccessi- 
ble to  English  readers.     Its   value  to  American 
readers  lies  chiefly  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Syndicalist  movement.     The  author  speaks 
almost  contemptuously  of  American  Syndicalism 
and  pretends  to  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  country. 

'American  Syndicalism,"  *  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  exclusive  subject  which  concerns  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks  in  his  new  book  based  upon  lec- 
tures given  at  the  University  of  California  two 
years  ago.  He  calls  attention  to  the  differences 
in  the  interpretation  of  principles  between  theoreti- 
tnd  the  agitators  of  the  "I.  \Y. 
W.'  campaign  in  this  country.  In  the  new 
volume  by  John  Spargo, — "Syndicalism,  Indus- 
trial Unionism,  and  Socialism,'  * — there  is  an  ex- 
'  eedingty  interesting  in  of  the  subject  by  a 

Socialist   leader  who  is   not    himself   a   believer   in 
Syndicalism.     Like    Mr.    Levi-..    Mr.    Spargo    de- 
much  attention  to  the  question  of  the  general 
strike  and   the  relation  of   Syndicalism    thereto. 
Whether  one  whollv  sympathise-,  with   Mr.  Spar- 
©int  of  view  or  not,  he  has  done  a  useful  thing 
in  presenting  the  point-,  of  contact  and  of  diffcr- 
.  Syndicalism  as  he  conceives  it,  in- 
ial  unionism  and  socialsim. 
A    bit    of   out-and-out    socialistic    propaganda 
which  I  with  the  elements  of  the  mi! 

and  not  with  the  refinement!  of  the  oontrovt 

arisen  irioui    '  am; 

Mian  L.   Benson's  little  book,     The 
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particularly  with  the  distribution  of  the  im- 
migrants in  this  country,  their  adaptation  to 
our  institutions,  and  the  probable  future  of 
immigration  movements.  The  whole  work  is 
founded  on  copious  and  exact  information  derived 
from  a  series  of  investigations  covering  many 
years.  Numerous  diagrams,  maps,  charts  and 
photographs  aid  in  elucidating  the  writer's 
points. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two-volume  work  by 
James  Harrington  Boyd  on  "Workmen's  Compen- 
sation and  Industrial  Insurance"6  was  delayed  in 
,  publication  until  near  the  close  of 
Compensation  the  legislative  sessions  of  many  of 
the  States.  This  topic  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  State  legislation  at  the  present  time, 
and  there  had  been  no  complete  presentation  of 
the  matter  before  Mr.  Boyd's  work  was  written. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  point  out  and  dis- 
tinguish the  characteristics  of  all  the  different 
remedial  laws  proposed  for  the  relief  of  injured 
workmen,  to  show  the  effects  of  the  operation  of 
these  various  laws  on  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  to  discuss  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  such  laws  must  be  based  under  our 
constitutional  limitations.  The  author  further 
describes  in  detail  the  schemes  of  procedure  and 
administration  employed  in  practical  operation  of 
compensation  and  industrial  insurance  laws  in  this 
country,  lie  gives  the  full  text  of  the  statutes  in 
force  on  January  i,  1913,  in  Germany,  England, 

and   the   several   States  of   the    Union   where  such 
ition  ha-  been  enacted.      Mr.  Boyd  has  given 
attention  to  this  subject   for  the  past  twenty 
,  during  which  time  he  has  spent   two  years 
in   Europe  familiarizing  himself  with   the    prac- 
tical   operation   of   compeiis.it  ion   systems    in    the 
countries   of    their   origin.      As    chairman    of    the 
Ohio  Employer*'   Liability  Commission,    In-    baa 

recently  been  in  dose  touch  with  American  legis- 
lation. 

An  •  ly  useful  and  suggestive  little  book 

on  "The  Social  Center " '  has  been  added  to  the 

National    Municipal    League  series  published   by 

the  Appletons,     This  wot  k,  \\  Hi>  h 

TCcnt^ra'      has  been  edited  by  Edward  J.  Ward, 

who  as  dir<(  tor  of  recreation  fai  ill 
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OWNERS  of  stocks  and  bonds  were  nat- 
urally relieved  to  find  that  the  death 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  did  not  upset  the 
prices  of  their  securities.  Even  in  the  day- 
to-day  stock  market,  whose  movements  are 
so  responsive  to  psychological  forces,  the 
death  of  such  men  as  Henry  II.  Rogers, 
Edward  II.  Haniman,  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan failed  to  cause  disturbance.  Morgan 
and  Haniman  alike  were  influential  in  cre- 
ating great  masses  of  securities  and  giving 
value  to  them,  but  these  values  remain  after 
the  men  have  gone.  Men  are  indispensable, 
but  no  one  or  two  monopolize  that  quality. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  least  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  accomplishments  was  amassing  of 
great  fortune,  and  yet  in  nothing  concerning 
him  will  there  be  greater  curiosity  than  in 
the  extent  and  make-up  of  his  estate.  Possi- 
bly years  will  pass  before  these  facts  become 
public  property.  Details  of  E.  H.  Harriman's 
holdings  have  just  appeared,  although  the 
railroad  monarch  died  nearly  four  years  ago. 
An  exact  inventory  of  both  these  estates  will 
enable  him  who  runs  to  read  the  investment 
secrets  of  two  menwhowere  perhaps  the  coun- 
try's two  greatest  constructive  genius 

Mosl  astounding  is  the  fact  that  Harri- 
man's  estate  of  $69,694,654  was  mainly  ac- 
cumulated in  a  period  of  eleven  years.  Hut 
of  hardly  less  interesl  i-  the  make-up  of  this 
property.    Only  21  per  cent,  was  invested  in 

bonds.  In  many  respects  the  holdings  \veri> 
speculative.  Indeed,  this  wizard  of  rail- 
road- and  finance  left  to  his  heirs  S4.041.S70 
of  absolutely  worthless  securities,  and  among 
hi-  large  speculations  several  have  proved  to 
be  of  little  value.  A  careful  reading  of  tin-  list 
of  securities  further  -how -how  generously  Mr. 

Haniman   supported   enterprises   of   local   or 

pi  rsonal  interesl  to  him,  and  thus  was  often 
led  into  unprofitable  investments. 

Hut  the  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told 
how  Haniman  made  up  for  losses  by  tre- 
mendous  gains,  rendered  possible  by  his 
<loggcd  perseverance  in  sticking  to  the  one 

or   two   large   enterprise-   which    he   created. 

Certainly  disclosure  ^i  the  Haniman  in- 
vestments should  not  lead  persons  o\  smaller 
mean-  astray.     Because  he  chose  to  place 

only   :i    per  cent,   oi  hi-   property   in   bond- 


argues  nothing  for  those  who  have  not  the 
indomitable  will  and  genius  to  bend  conti- 
nents to  their  bidding.  Then  t<»>.  Haniman 
gave  up  his  life  and  health,  long  before  the 
normal  span  of  year-,  to  the  work  that  made- 
possible  such  a  fortune,  accumulated  a-  it 
was  mainly  through  stock  investments. 

In  the  long  run  bonds,  like  stocks,  are 
mainly  influenced  by  prosperity  or  its  re- 
verse. That  is,  to  state  the  fact  simply  and 
without  resort  to  the  terms  and  verbiage  of 
economic  science,  men  purchase  bond-  chiefly 
when  profitable  business  has  given  them  the 
funds  to  invest  and  when  profitable  business 
has  made  the  earnings  of  corporation 
large  a-  t«>  give  to  their  bonds  a  great  mar- 
gin of  safety.  Of  course  bonds  are  aff< 
by  monetary  conditions  a-  well.  Professor 
E.  \Y.  Kemmerer  in  hi-  -  sonal  Variations 
In  the  Relative  Demand  For  Money  and 
Capital  In  the  United  "  published  by 

the  Monetary  Commission,  had  established 
almost  as  a  law  that  bonds  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seasonal  How  of  money  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  But  the  in- 
lluence  of  prosperity  IS  probably  a  more  fun- 
damental one.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  decline  in  high  grade  bonds  will  con- 
tinue without  some  let  or  hindrance. 

But  the  purchasers  and  owners  of  bonds 
do  not  act  so  largely  upon  considerations  of 
price  changes  as  do  the  prospective  buyers 
or  owners  oi  stocks.     Every  financial  editor 

is  now  besought  with  questions  a-  to  whether 
the  time  has  come  to  buy  stocks,  a  question 
which,  if  conscientious,  he  can  only  answer 
by  saying  that  really  good  stocks,  referring 
especially    to    railroad    i  re    usually 

fairly  cheap  if  purchased  outright  on  a  basis 
to  yield  0  per  cent.  What  comes  perhaps 
most   often   these  days   to   those   who  try  to 

solve  investment  puzzles  is  the  inevitable 
question  regarding  United  State-  Steel  pre- 
ferred shares  in  case  the  great  corporation  i- 
forced  to  dissolve.  More  or  less  sensational 
disclosures  have  sprung  from  evidence  in  the 
Government  suit  against  this  company,  and 
stockholders  who  were  unperturbed  when 
fust    they  knew    such  a  suit   was  under  way 

have  gradually  lost  some  of  their  equanimity. 

It  has  always  been  a  grave  question  whether 
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inexperienced  investors  should  purchase  pre-  afford  striking  testimony  to  the  stability  of 

ferred  shares  in  the  Steel  Corporation.   About  an  industry  which  is  being  developed  tech- 

these  shares  there  has  been  a  certain  specula-  nically  and  financially  without  the  genius  of 

tive  quality.     Yet  today  the  question  is  not  any  one  man,  and  in  which  so  many  investors 

one  of  what  should  have  been  done.     It  is  a  have  a  stake.     In  1912  these  237  concerns 

question  of  what  will  happen  to  stock  owned  reported  gross  earnings  of  8486,225.094,  an 

by  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and  others  increase  of  6.36  per  cent,  following  an  increase 

who  are  in  no  position  to  follow  or  rightly  of  0.33  per  cent,  in  the  191 1  figures  over  those 

measure   such   developments   as  may   take  of  1910.     The  per  cent,  of  increase  of  net 

place.  earnings  was  hardly  less  steady. 

It  is  true  that  Steel  preferred  has  fluctu-       Xet  earnings  of  steam  railroads  in  1Q13 

ated  about  52  points  in  the  course  of  six  will  probably  be  larger  than  in  any  year  since 

years,  or  42  points  if  the  panic  of  1907  is  not  1907.     It  is   true  that  financial  conditions 

considered.     Such  figures   show  the   rather  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  or  settled.     De- 

speculative    character    of    this    stock.     But  struction  of  property  by  the  Western  floods 

extreme    fluctuation    within    the    last    two  will  in  time  deplete  the  store  of  capital,  and 

years,  or  since  the  Government  has  brought  railroads   have  suffered   along   with  others. 

suit,  has  been  only  ten  points.     Since  the  But  the  really  striking  increase  in  railroad 

company  was  formed  in  1901  it  has  never  earnings  in  the  last  year  is  a  more  basic  fac- 

failed    to    pay   dividends    on    its    preferred  tor,  and  one  that  must  make  itself  felt. 

k  at  a  regular  rate  of  7  per  cent,  and  dur-  Investors  fall  into  ruts,  like  other  persons, 
ing  these  twelve  years  earnings  have  aver-  and  overlook  whole  classes  of  desirable  se- 
aled about  $41,000,000  a  year  after  this  curities.  A  recent  offering  by  a  great  Can- 
dividend  was  paid.  At  the  present  time  the  adian  transcontinental  railway  system  re- 
common  stock,  which  obviously  is  junior  to  minds  the  financial  community  that  the  in- 
the  preferred,  is  priced  at  about  $330,000,-  vesting  public  is  still  unappreciative  of  the 
000.  even  at  the  present  admittedly  low  level  merits  of  "equipment  trust  certificates.'' 
for  -tock  quotations.  These  facts  clearly  These  are  short  term  bonds,  or  notes,  se- 
show  that  only  calamity  of  the  mo-t  extreme  cured  by  cars  or  locomotives,  or  both. 
and  almost  unprecedented  nature  could  sub-  Such  securities  are  paid  off  in  series,  and  are 
stantially   destroy    the   value   of   Steel    pre-  thus  free  from  the  uncertainties  of  the  dis- 

1.  The  ^tock  may  not  be  -  one  for  tant  future.  In  actual  practice  over  a  gen- 
inexperienced  per-on-  to  purchase,  but  there  eration  they  have  been  found  to  be  unusually 
b  clearly  no  ground  for  panic  upon  the  part  safe.  Authorities  seem  to  disagree  whether 
of  those  who  already  own  it.  there  have  been  no  defaults  in  that  time,  or 

•narkable  figures  recently  published  by  only  two  or  three.     Finally  these  certificates 

tbtCommercial  and  Financial  Ckronide  show-  can  be  had  to  yield  close  to  5  per  cent.      \ 

ing  the  steady,  regular  increa-e  from  year  closer   acquaintance   with    them   is   enough 

ir  in  both  grosaand  Det earnings  of  2^7  worth  while  to  lead  the  investor  to  consult 

railways  in  all  part-  of  the  country  his  banker  on  the  subject. 
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'  £2  '.'  ' '"'    "  ''"'  ■ '""    "'     '  •'''       '■"      '  '  s ''  •'• 

'.,'.'  .  n'vr'uTt"'-.-  .'..*''    "''I'"'l  s..m<- 1  iim-  ago  l>\  1  In-  Interstate  <  'ommi  n  e 

'  ii  in,    ami     pi  1  hap      It         directly,     w  li.it 

:ii  1  1  the  establishment  and  growth  ol  1  In-  parcel 

r,  >„"">/., ^>,       /...-.••'  upon  tlnii    In We 

!    In-   inclined    t'i  eliminate    National    I  1  id, 

ii-  f if  thi  M  11 1.-  1   i"i  11  ion 

■■T'rr*/  <  .■  ■-."••",  •>!/!,», •" '  '  to    01  ii   by 

,m      1  ..1   1 1.  if  the  1    mi  .  you 

/  I  ','        ...  'iijil    .111     11  liii  1  .11  -.     1   nil  11  1 

I  I .iImhiI    .1       folll  IV  '.ill     \m  I  In  1  11,   I  ..  in  ill 
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Electric,  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Atchison, 
Baltimore^  Ohio,  Southern  Pacifii  and  Southern 
Railway  preferred.  The  bonds  in  your  list  we 
think  might  be  given  preference  over  almost  any 
of  i  in-  BtO<  i. 

Steel  preferred  might  be  found  to  Bhow  more 
<>r  feaa  wide  market  changes  during  the  progress 
of  tariff  legislation,  and  during  tin-  progress  of  the 
<  ioverument's  -nit  against  the  Corporation  on  the 
charge  of  its  being  a  mist  in  violation  of  the  Sh<  r- 

in. in  law,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  lh.it  cither 
one  of  these  developments  will  affect    the  income 

producing  capacity  of  the  shares,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  your  reference  to  farm  mort- 
gages, you,  yourself,  have  suggested  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  forms  of  permanent  investment  for 
yield,   suitable  for  one  who  does  not    need  to  pay 

any  particular  attention  to  convertibility.  We  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  one-half  of  your  money 
might  not  be  employed  in  mortgages,  provided  you 
used  enough  care  in  their  selection.  We  will  gladly 
W'U  you  just  how  to  investigate  the  opportuni- 
ties in  this  field  of  investment,  if  you  so  desire. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  you  would  be  observing  a  pretty 
well  established  principle  of  distribution,  if  you 
wire  to  put  one-third  of  your  funds,  as  you  surest, 
into  public  service  corporation  securities.  The 
Best  seasoned  bonds  of  this  type  yield  5  per  cent,  or 
a  fraction  more,  and  there  are  a  Dumber  of  fust 
class  slocks  obtainable  to  yield  around  six. 

We  find  it  difficult,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  a 
number  of  different  occasions,  to  discuss  the  stocks 
of  the  former  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries  at  all  in  de- 
tail.     So  little  is  known  about  them  that  even  the 

brokers  who  make  it  their  business  to  keep  in  touch 

with  the  market  all  the  time  have  come  to  refer  to 
themasthe  "mystery  stocks."  In  but  few  cases  are 
tin  earnings  of  the  companies  known, and  often- 
times there  is  no  means  of  telling  when  dividends 
are  declared,  whether  t  hey  are  intended  to  be  quar- 
terly, semi-annual  or  annual  dividends.  These  are 
fundamentals  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
am  stock  before  its  merits  can  be  judged. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  you  could  find  it  con- 
venient to  call  personally  on  the  bankers  of  the  in- 
v  est  nieiii  center  nearest  to  you,  you  would  be  better 
satisfied  in  the  long  run  than  if  you  were  to  try  to  do 
all  the  business  by  mail.  We  recommend  this  sort  of 
personal  investment  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible. 


\<>.  445.     lss'  l  l>    \M>    M  THORIZ1  D  STOt  k 

A   lot  al   (titer: 
■ 

,rrv  on  ti. 

and    ••  Would   tin-  ensuinj 

am  inclined  t"  think  thai  thi 

■ 

lire.  I  would  lik<  to  kn"v  thould 

rn. 

N  our  understanding  that  it  is  only  the  stock  thai 

has  been   issued   and   sold   that    will   be  entitled   to 
share   in    the   distribution   of   dividends,   and    that 

can   be  voted,   i-  coi  i  ei  I  .       File   unissued   stink,   so 

i. h  a-  standing  .is  a  liability  against  the  company 

■  nil,  is  as  though  it  wen-  not  in  existent  e. 
It    remains   under  the  control   of   the  directors; 

lh.it    is,  the)    are  the  ones  to  determine  when,  and 
under  what  conditions  it   shall  be  issued  and  sold 

I,,  a  general  way,  these  things  may  be  sUe,gesi, 
anion-  the  important  ones  ioi  you  to  investigate, 
before  putting  any  money   into  the  enterprise   in 
question:     t    th<   character,  ability  and  responsi- 


bility of  the  people  who  are  promote  the 

purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of  th<  sale  "f  the 
stock  are  to  be  Used;  (3)  the  company's  financial 
condition  as  revealed  by  its  balance  or  statement 

of  assets  and  liabilities  as  it  begins  business,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  see  how  well  provided 
it  is  with  what  is  called  "working  capital,"  or 
funds  available  to  meet  current  needs,  a-  dis- 
tinguished from  the  capital  which  i>  invested  in 

the  plant  itself.  Incidentally,  your  inquiry  into 
t  hese  things  should  briny  to  light  just  what  amount 
ot  tangible  assets  there  is  bark  of  the  stock.  And,  of 
course,  you  will  want  to  saiisly  yourself  about  there 
being  a  need  for  the  company,  and  whether  or  not 
it  v\ill  have  Btrong  competition  to  mi 

\..    446.     PROM  A  PENNSYLVANIA    INVESTOR. 
Will  you  kindly  recomj 

risk  with  a  higher  r 

suvim  ;>er  cent,  on  a  mark 

Would  t  any  changes  in  these? 

We  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should 
seek  to  make  any  changes  in  your  present  invest- 
ments, unless  perhaps,  at  favorable  opportunities, 

you  took  occasion  to  reduce  your  holdings  of  puMic 
Utility  issues  somewhat,  with  a  view  to  getting  your 
funds  distributed  among  a  larger  number  ol 
curities  of  different   ty|K-s,  thus  insuring  a  hi} 
average  degree  of  safety.     For  the  present,   we 
think  we  should  l>e  disposed   to  recommend  some 
caution   in    making    investment.     With   so    many 
signs  of  uncertain! v    on   the  financial   horizon   we 
think  you  might  do  well  to  give  consideration  to 
short  term  securities.      For  a  rennsy  lvania  inv 
some    bond     like    the     Pennsylvania    convertible 

of  I9I5,  it  seellls  to  us,  ought  to  pro\> 
tractive  at  present  prices  to  yield  about  4.00  per- 
cent. You  do  not  indicate  how  much  you  have 
available  for  investment  just  now.  so  we  are  at 
some  loss  to  know  how  far  to  go  with  our  mi. 
tions.  Perhaps,  if  your  present  surplus  is  only  a 
thousand  or  so,  it  might  all  go  into  bonds  like  these 
for  temporary  employment  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 

No    11:      \  I'l   vN  I  OR  DIVERSIFIED  INVESTMENT 
I  i)  1  It  I  i>  MORI    THAN  5  PER  CEN1 

Within  a  shnrt  time  there  wQl 
meat.     Thi 

pal;  ly    marki  I 

■ 

•u  include  a  tew  sh 
in  thi 

II,:  enei.il   plan,   which   we  think  might 

appeal  to  von  for  tin-  employment  <>f  this  fund: 
farm    mortgage   to 
yield,  s,,N ,  about  7  per  cent. 

I  in  a  municipal  bond  to  yield  a 

maximum  of  5  Per  a  nI 

1000  in  a  well  secured  railroad  bond 

to  vield.  sav  per  Cent. 

1000   in  a  high  grade  public  utilitv 

bond  to  yield  5  I"  '  "  >"• 

to  v i«'ld  an  average  of  pi  r  cent. 

We  do  not  s,e  .inv  particular  objection  t<>  in- 
cluding .1  few  shares  of  Pennsylvania  stock  in  a 

lis)   for  an  investment   of  this  kind,  for  we  believe 
it    to  represent    the  highest    type  of  railroad   St 
but  for  permanent  investment,  we  think  you  would 

well,  if  not    better  satisfied,  on  the  who! 
have   the   (Utile   fund    in    fixed    interest    securities, 
u  hicharenol  as  susceptible  to  market  fluctuatkmsas 
st,H  ks,  no  matter  how  high  grade  the  latter  mav  be. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


_  ..  ..     .  There  is  something  wrong  either 

Fr  endahip  of  .  °  ° 

japan  and    with  the  intelligence  or  else  with 

Amenca        ^     motjves    Qf    tnose    wh0    talk 

about  war  whenever  a  question  comes  up 
between  nations  that  involves  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  treaty.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  differences  with  those  of  any 
other  country  that  could  possibly  justify 
even  harsh  language.  Much  less,  then,  could 
they  justify  talk  about  the  wholesale  shedding 

nocent  blood  in  combat  upon  the  inter- 
national scale.  There  has  never  been  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  this  country 

on  the  verge  of  war  with  Japan.     The 

•  rnment  and  people  of  that  marvelous 
i-land  empire  have  always  justly  regarded 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  warmest  attachment.  And 
Japan  should   be  strongly  assured   that    the 

Ae  of  the  United  States  take  pride  in  her 
progn  y  ujxm  her  friend-hip,  and  fully 

believe  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  <>i" 

ne  c  mntry  mu-t  be  of  value  to  the  other. 


flomt 


Within   the  cour«<-   of  our    diort 
9f~juD„,  i     generation,  Japan   has  had  some 
y  hard  problems  to  I 

For 

in i    of 

that  were  perpetual  upon 

their  her    di-advan- 

r  and   in 

i  Hid    the 

\ 

■  d  to 
from  ini|xirt  -.  and  Hu- 
ll required  protc<  tion. 

•d      th<       | 

that  |  ,tlv  limited 


of  its  own  tariff  rates  and  revenue  system. 
But  the  treaties  on  their  face  were  perpetual, 
and  the  European  powers  were  not  willing 
to  consent  to  their  abrogation.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  State-,  recognizing  the 
inherent  right  of  Japan  to  full  sovereignty, 
was  willing  to  terminate  the  objectionable 
parts  of  these  convention-.  The  European 
countries  showed  no  such  generous  feeling, 
however,  and  Japan  was  afraid  to  take  de- 
cisive steps.  Xot  less  objectionable,  further- 
more, was  the  right  of  consular  jurisdiction 
maintained  under  these  treaties  by  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  America.  A  foreigner 
committing  a  crime  in  Japan  could  not  be 
tried  under  Japanese  law  by  Japanese  judges, 
but  could  claim  the  right  to  have  his  case 
brought  before  a  consular  court,  set  upon 
Japanese  soil  by  hi-  own  country. 

T.    ,  Meanwhile.    Japan    had    reorgan- 

The  Long        .,,,-'  ,       ', 

Diplomatic     i/.ed  her  law  court-  upon  the  best 

Struoole      models,    ami    a-    early    a-     [871 

had  senl  an  embassy  to  Europe  and  America 

eek  a  treaty  revision  that  would  recover 

for  her  a    full  judicial  autonom)    and   the 

Control    of    her    own    tariff-.       In     1S7S,    the 

United  States  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with 

Japan.  con<  eding  everything  that  was  desired. 

It  was  at  the  requesi  "i  Japan  herself  that 

treaty  ade  conditional  upon  the 

imilar  treaties  by  the  European 

l  •  In-  Japanese  fell  1  hat  1  he) 

fully    pi'  inn  nder   justi<  <•    to 

forei  rider  their  judi<  ial  -\  tern,  and  to 

open  up  the  w hole  1  ounl ry  t< 

and  int(  l>nt   it    WB      tiol    until    1 

that  tin-  European  po   1        ielded  and 

|apau  her  lull  national   right 

upon  her  on n   "il     It    hould  b<  rcmeml  1 
thai  '  ■  ■    year  of  1  he  war  bet 

Japan  and   (  hina,   in   whii  h  Japan   •     hibiU  tJ 
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A    l  wini  5    \ii\iikvi.   AS  JAPANESE   PSEMTEB 

(Admiral  Gombei  Yamamoto,  who  became  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  a  famous  naval  officer,  said  to 
1m\  i  been  partly  educated  in  out  A.  ademy  at  Annapolis,  who 
as  naval  minister  prepared  the  Japanese  fleet  for  tin- war  with 
Russia.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  United  B 
and  is  directing  tin-  policy  of  his  government  in  negotiations 

ed  "ii  by  the  Japanese  minister  at  Washington) 


a  wholly  surprising  naval  and  military  power. 
This  exhibition  of  strength  impressed  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  first  consequences  was  the 
revision  of  the  vexatious  treaties.  The  new 
treaties  went  into  effect  in  [899.  Foreigners 
in  Japan  were  bitter  in  opposition,  but  the 
results  were  highlj  successful.  It  is  well 
known  thai  if  the  European  powers  had  not 
at  last  given  reluctanl  consent  to  the  abro- 
gation of  tin-  unjust  treaties,  Japan  would 
have  denounced  them  and  repudiated  them. 
Such  treaties,  if  made  at  all,  should  always 
lie  made  for  a  limited  term  oi  years.  When 
the)  are  not  m,  draw  n.  the  absence  of  a  limit- 
ing date  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  inad- 
\  erten<  e,  and  the  objectionable  treaty  should 
lie  ended  by  due  notice  on  the  part  of  the 
dissatisfied  nation. 

\t  the  end  of  the  war  with  China. 

in   1895,  a  treatv  had  been  made 
,n  ;  1  ■    1  1  -i  •  i-i 

which,  while  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea,  accorded  to  Japan  certain 
limited    rights  ^\    territory    in    a    portion    of 


Manchuria,  and  other  advantages  of  position 

and  control  pending  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity by  China.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  Russia,  with  the  support  of  France  ami 
Germany,  served  notice  upon  Japan  that  this 
treaty  must  he  altered  and  that  the  Japanese 
must  withdraw  from  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
Hut  the  very  advantages  which  Japan  had 
proposed  to  hold  in  a  limited  way.  Russia 
soon  afterwards  undertook  to  appropriate 
for  herself  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
in  a  more  menacing  fashion.  There  followed 
the  colossal  war  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
in  which  Japan  was  completely  victorious, 
and  which  was  ended  through  the  good  offices 
of  President  Roosevelt  by  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth  in  1905.  A-  a  result  of  the  war 
with  China.  Japan  had  obtained  the 
island  of  Formosa.  Following  the  war  with 
Russia,  Japan  has  changed  her  occupation 
of  Korea  into  full  annexation. 

The  Japanese  have  shown  a 
Sentiment  and  solidarity  ol   racial  and  national 

feeling  that  is  unsurpassed,  and 
probably  unequalled,  in  our  modern  world. 
They  have  aspired  to  a  place  i^i  high  1;  nk 
anion";  the  great  powers,  and  they  have 
attained  it  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  They 
are  impressing  themselves  in  the  fullest  sense 
upon  Korea  and  Formosa.  Because  Korea 
is  theirs,  they  will  not  rest  until  they  have 
made  it  Japanese  in  every  aspect  of  its  life. 
Tiny  wish  to  stand  solely  upon  their  own 
national  character.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
regarded  as  of  close  kin  to  the  Asiatic  nations, 
either  in   civilization,   race,  or  political   and 


•km  \ 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN,  AMERICAN  SECRETARY  Or  STATE 
mia  was  a  hy  object  nations,  because 

r  of  personal  convenience  to  stand  in   the-  way  "I 
al  good  "  proposals  and  important  utterances  in  recent  weeks  have  all  shown  him  to  be  a  si 

..{eons  apostle  of  the  do  e  and  international  friendship  and  sympathy) 


economic  ideals.  They  ask  recognition 'upon 
their  own  qualities  as  one  of  the  great,  re- 
sponsible modern  power-.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  policy  of  Japan  to  have  her  laborers 
come  to  the  Ui  Neither  does  she 

seek  to  have  Japanese  capital  employed  in 
California  agriculture  or  industry.  She 
would  prefer  to  have  Japanese  energy  applied 
pmenl  in  the  home  islands, 
in  Korea,  and  in  lorn.  •  lose  ob- 

:'  the  pi  r  nation-,  and 

■die  ha->  noted  the   fad    that    more   recent 
lan  industrial  development  ! 

population      employed      al       hi 

feneration 

to  build  up  the 


having  wholly  different  standards.  The 
great  agitation  against  Chinese  labor  in 
California  had  come  at  a  period,  some  forty 
years  or  more  ago,  when  there  was  practically 
j>.  Japanese  labor  in  the  foreign  market. 
The  problem  of  Chinese  immigration  was 
frankly  settled  by  treaties,  in  which  China 
ded  to  the  exclusion  of  her  laborer-. 
After  the  war  with  Russia,  the  industrial 
situation  in  Japan  was  difficult,  and  thou- 
sands of  men,  discharged  from  the  volunteer 
armies,  were  out  of  work.  The  steamship 
<  ompanies  were  only  I  er  to  t  ransj  orl 

them  across  the  Pacific,  and  employers  all 
along  the  western  coasl  oi  America  found 
them  available  by  reason  ol  their  skill  and 
reliability.     Thu    aros<  the  nev  sit  nation. 


■  pan 


In    these   d.i\  leap   01 

porlation,       urplu       labor 
!ilv  moves  to  fields  of  pi 


m  of  the  able  employment.     Hundred    ol   thousands 

to  of    labori  tant  h  the 

li/.i  \ilanii<   to  the  east  rn  pai  t  of  1  he  I  nit<  cl 

the  diffii  ulti(  •  •  irning   t>-   Eui i   time  to 

i  labor  It  is  a 


r,ir, 
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i  ' .    \     ii     It,  Washington,  I >.  C. 

VISCOUNT    SUTEJO     CHINDA,    JAPANESE     EMBASSADOR 
\T    WASHINGTON 

i  rhis  distinguished  diplomat  came  to  the  United  E 
gome  months  ago  from  the  posl  of  ambassador  to  Germany. 
He  was  graduated  al  one  of  "ur  American  universities  thirty- 
mo.     IK-  has  In-Ill  important  posts  in  the  Foreign 
and  has  been   his  country's  representative  <n 
South  American  and  European  capitals) 


rent  opinion  among  those  who  have  studied 
the  question,  that  this  vast  migration  from 
Europe  oughl  to  be  checked.  Hut  the  move- 
tnenl  of  Japanese  to  our  Coast  States,  though 
relatively  very  small,  differs  not  only  in 
degree  but  somewhat  in  kind.  Thus  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  poorer  class 
of  laborers  from  eastern  Europe,  and  the 
average  American  population  of  our  Middle 
\\  i  i  or  South.  The  children  of  these  people, 
however,  wholly  drop  their  native  languages, 
lose  every  particle  of  interesl  in  the  country 

where  their  parent-s  were  horn,  and  become 
ompletely  American.  m>  far  a>  their  own 

national  self-consciousness  Is  concerned,  as 
if  their  ancestors  had  settled  at  Jamestown 
or  Plymouth  in  the  early  days.  It  may  prove, 
in  the  future,  that  we  •shall  also  assimilate 
in  like  fashion  some  ^\  the  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  our  shores  from  Japan.  Bui 
nothing  of  this  kind  i-  in  prospect  at  present. 

The  exceptions  are  tOO  few  to  be  noted. 


The   fapanese  are  intensely  dis- 

Japnnese  ■      ' 

Arr  tinct  and  sell-consciou-  as  a  rate 
nct  and  nation.  Those  who  come 
here,  come  a.s  Japanese;  they  have  no  thought 
of  becoming  Americans.  Much  that  per- 
tains to  their  civilization  is  different  from 
ours.  .Many  intelligent  Americans  who  have 
traveled  in  Japan  say,  indeed,  that  their 
civilization  i>  decidedly  better  than  our-. 
That,  however,  i-  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  point  is  that  the  two  civilizations  will 
not  readily  assimilate  when  brought  into 
close  contact.  American  labor  cannot  com- 
pete with  Japanese  labor.  1-ully  understand- 
ing this  condition,  the  Japanese  Government, 
without  having  the  point  raised  in  any  treaty, 
assumed  the  responsibility,  alter  conference 
with  the  Roosevelt  administration  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  of  checking  the  movement 
of  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  State-. 

The  question  that  has  now  come 

Land-  up  in  California  and  elsewhere 
HoU""  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ha-  to  do 
with  the  ownership  of  .lands  devoted  t< 
riculture  and  fruit-growing.  In  certain  lo- 
calities the  owners  o\  farms  and  orchards 
had  become  dependent  upon  Japanese  labor. 
The  Japanese,  being  both  -axing  and  am- 
bition-, had  begun  to  buy  up  some  of  the 
most  advantageous  land.  It  was  alii 
that  their  ownership  of  one  tract  made  it  the 
more  easy  for  them  to  buy  adjacent  lands 
upon  their  own  term-.  However  that  may 
be.  it    is  clear  that   the  people  of  California 


Mil  -1       \KI       \\\!'>l   -    Mi'MI  M" 


thr  I! 
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had  become  convinced  that  alien 
land-holding,  as  respects  the  skilful 
and  industrious  people  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific,  ought  not 
to  be  permitted.  It  is  true  that 
such  land-holding  had  not  gone 
very  far,  but  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia thought  it  best  to  check  the 
movement  in  its  early  stages.  It 
was  the  intention  of  our  treaty 
with  Japan  to  secure  to  Japanese 
business  men  in  this  country  the 
right  to  hold  property  for  their 
commercial  purposes  and  for  re- 
sidence. The  matter  of  owning 
agricultural  lands  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty. 


The 

Essential 
Issue 


Oceans   are  no   longer 

barriers   that    prevent 

the    movement     of 

peoples.    Water  travel  is  cheaper 

and  easier    than    land    travel.    It 

would  be  more  simple  and  natural. 

in    view   of   the   development    of 

m    navigation,   to    settle    the 

•rn    part         N    rth    America    governor  hiram  johnson.  of  California,  who  signed 

th  colonists    from  Japan.  China.  THE  ALIEN  LAND  BILL  LAST  MONTH 

and     the     teeming    millions    aCP  veraor  Johnson  is  in  sympathy  with  the  California  view  whicl 

the   Pacific    than    it    was    to    settle     po*e*  'he  ownership  of  agricultural  land  by  the  Japanese,  but  his  atl 

,  t       "  V      iVi    A  ^as  bcen  onc  °^  Persona'  an,l   official  courtesy,  and  hi  n  skilful 

tne  eastern  part  ol  rsortn  Amen,  a 

with  the  overflow  from  the  smaller 

white  population  of  Europe.     Even  to-day   small,    and    their    development     has    only 

the    imputation    of    our  States    i-  begun.     It  i-  by   no  means  certain  as   yet 

that  their  future  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  white  inhabitants  of  European  origin. 
They  aspire  intensely  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  homogeneous  white  American  race  of 
blended    European     stock,    occupying    the 

whole  of  North  America  without  regard  to 
the  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  It  i-  within  their  right  to  take  the 
Steps   that    they  deem   net  o-ary   in   order  to 

avoid  the  complications  thai  arise  from  popu- 
lations that  do  not  readily  blend.  It  i-  in 
i  have  already  -aid.  an  ass<  r- 
tion  of  superiority  againsl  tin  Japanese,  it 
might,  indeed,  l><-  an  admission  of  inferiority, 
i  he  Ja| .  (  apable  of  winning 

in  an  open  <  ompcl  it  ion. 


\  ted     the  fundi mtal 

i)i-(  t    of  th<  ii  poll.  -     i he  people 

i .  /  ■      ,   i 

ot   th<-  I'ai  iin    Coasl    l.i •. <    made 

up  their  mind       [t     - pui. I  bi 

to  make  it  appear  that  tin  pre  ent  legi  laturc 

lifornia  do<    nol  fair!)  represenl  t  In-  \ 

of  tin   people  of  i  I  In    I. 

■  dot  mi  i,  .a  abilil  v, 


Ms 


I  III.  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


SECRETARY  BRYAN  ADDRESSING  THE  CALIFORNIA  1.1  CM   Ml 

ON  THE  LAND  BILL 

(Next  to  Mr.  Bryan  stands  Governor  Johnson,  and  next  in  order  are  Lieutenant-Governor 
Wallace  and  Speaker  Young.      The  seine  is  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Sacr 


and  the  three  leading  parlies  were  well  rep- 
resented in  it.  The  bills  against  alien  land- 
holding,  after  the  most  deliberate  discussion, 
were  passed  by  votes  practically  unanimous 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
scattering  votes  in  opposition  seem  to  have 
represented  details  or  points  of  view,  but 
not  opposition  to  the  fundamental  policy. 
The  alternatives,  as  regards  labor  and  pop- 
ulation on  the  Pacific  Coast,  may  be  stated 
in  two  or  three  brief  sentences,  (i)  Future 
growth  must  depend  upon  the  normal  in- 
crease, by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  of  the 
people  now  Living  in  our  Coast  State--.  Or 
■  it  must  come  in  considerable  part  from 
Europe  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 

States.     Or  else   (3)   it    must   come  from   the 

coasts  of  Asia,    but  in  \  iew  of  those  economic 

and  social  principles  that  now  control  the 
movements  of  labor  and  population,  the 
third  of  these  alternatives  i-  the  inevitable 
one  unless  artificial  barriers  are  erected  and 

maintained.        Nobody     knows     whether     or 

nol  such  barriers  can  avail  anything  in  the 

long    run.      It    i-    -aid    that    the    reason    why 

Germany  joined  Russia  and  France  in  1895, 
in  forcing  Japan  off  of  the  mainland  ^i 
Vsia,  was  because  Emperor  William  dreaded 
what  he  called  the  -  Yellow  Peril. "  The 
Japanese  had  shown  am  a  ring  military  capac- 
ity, and  the  German  Emperor  feared  that  if 
they  were  established  in  Manchuria  they 
might  reorganize  .u^\  modernize  China  and 


in  due  time  send  an  army  of  several  million 
Chinese  across  Russia  to  the  very  heart  of 
Europe.  But  his  solicitude  availed  very 
little.  Ten  years  after  he  had  joined  in  the 
diplomatic  movement  to  thwart  their  ambi- 
tions, they  had  driven  back  the  Russian-, 
were  headed  for  St.  Petersburg  without 
any  help  from  China's  millions,  and  they 
were  on  the  mainland  y.     California's 

barriers,  in  like  manner,  may  prove  unavail- 
ing, and  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  may  belong 
to  the  Asiatic  peoples  two  hundred  years 
hence,  or  even  within  a  shorter  time. 

Hut   just  now  the  nation-  y^i    \ 

Present  - 

and  Future  are  tully  occupied  at  home.  C  luna 
i-  trying  to  establish  her  republic, 
and  she  has  virtually  transferred  Mongolia 
to  Russia.  She  needs  and  greatly  desires 
the  friendship  of  the  United  State-.  Our 
Government  ha-  led  the  way  in  giving  official 
recognition  to  the  new  republic,  some  of  our 
citizens  have  been  called  to  China  as  advisers 
in  the  work  of  constitutional  government,  and 
our  opportunity  for  mutually  beneficial  and 
wholly  friendly  relations  with  China  is  greater 
than  at  anyprevioustime.  Thepeoplesof  Asia 
have  no  more  conscious  thought  o\  colonizing 
and  possessing  California  than  of  occupying 
France.  Vet  the  fundamental  problem  of  sub- 
sistence will  determine  the  future  of  popula- 
tion-. And  if  Chi™  34 .  Japanese,  and  East 
Indians     can     flourish     and    maintain    their 
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civilization  where  Europeans  and  Americans  of  Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  ambassador 

cannot  compete,  the  future  must  bring  some  at  Washington,  when  the  matter  first  came  up 

profound  changes  and  some  vast  displacements,  in  April,  rested  solely  upon  Japanese  rights 

under  the  existing  treaty.     The  telegraphic 
Th          Such  considerations,  however,  are  correspondence  of  President  Wilson  and  Gov- 
atizenahip    speculative,  not  immediate.     The  ernor  Johnson  raised  the  question  of  delay 
Japanese  desire  to  be  treated  with-  in  order  to  make  sure  that  international  obli- 
out  discrimination  as  a  great  people  on  the  gations  were  fully  observed.     The  journey 
terms  of  the  most    favored  nations.     As  a  of  Secretary  Bryan  to  California,  and  his  con- 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  so  treated  under  ferences    with    Governor   Johnson    and    the 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  those  of  the  legislature,  would  seem  to  have  had  as  their 
British  Colonies.     Under   our  laws  as  now  chief  object  an  exhibition  of  deference   to 
construed,  they  are  not  eligible  to  citizenship.  Japanese  feeling.     As  a  result  of  Mr.  Bryan's 


The  new  law  of  Cali- 
fornia against  the  alien 
ownership  of  agricul- 
tural   land    expressly 
recognizes  the  ob 
tion    of    all    existing 
treaties,  and  excludes 
from  ownership  such 
aliens   as   are  not 
eligible  to  citizenship. 
Inasmuch  as  Califor- 
nia does  not  pro] 
to  disregard   existing 
treatie>.  the  real  < 
tion  raised  by  Japan 

-  much  farther  and 
has  to  do  with  t he- 
question  of  American 
citizenship.  The  Jap- 
anese would  not  have 
the  slightest  objection 
to  a  taw  prohibiting 
alien  ownership  in  gen- 
eral.  And  such  a  law 
might  in  the  end  be  a 

irable  one  in  Cali- 
fornia and  various 
otU  Hut  at 

If. 
•  r.  the 


HOI  i    w  .  '.i   iiihii  ,  "I    PI1  I    in  im.ii 

!  month  as  a: 


visit,  the  pending  bill 
was  changed  in  some 
particulars,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be 
in  violation  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  after 
Mr.  Bryan's  visit,  and 
after  these  modifica- 
tions, that  the  meas- 
ure was  passed  by  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  of 
35  to  2  and  in  the 
Assembly  of  72  to  3. 
The  legislature  ad- 
journed and  left  the 
bill  in  the  Governor's 
hands  to  veto  or  to 
sign.  If  it  had  re- 
mained in  session,  and 
he  had  vetoed  the  bill, 
the  measure  would 
have  been  passed  over 
his  veto.  The  request 
of  the  Administration 
thai  he  should  veto 
the  bill  although  he 
personally  favored  it 
alter  the  legislature 
had  adjourned  and 
could    not    repass   it. 


should    be   construed   was  evidently  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time 
California   law,   or   if   the  order  to  allow  negotiations  with  Japan. 
il   \»>\\<y   at   Washing!         hould   be 
ith  th*  thi    Pacini 

'  ould  be  quite  possible  to  extend 


in 


lo 


.    .  .  ,         lit  he  ( \o\  ernor  had  ac<  i-(\v(\ 

An  A r 

"(/      1 1n-  request  and  \ etoed  t he  bill, 
.1  .1     •.  ■  \  1      1  • 

the    authorities    at    Washington 

.Id  probably  have  attempted  to  deal  w  ith 

the  matter  in  connection  with  renewing  our 

land    arbitration  treat)-  with  Japan,  \\hi<h  expires 

ithin  a  Govei  nor   |<>lin  on,  in  a 

■  and  a<      long  telegram  1  Bryan  on  Ma)   1  1. 

orth  thi  he  thought  it  his 

luty  to  ifii  the  bill       I  he  Japanc  c  prefi  1  to 

i  •  ii  «.ti  and  the  <  •••■  ei  timenl   at 

popular  agitation  that  th<  I  bound  to  d  in  it 

am  e  of 
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British  Lion: 
Ami  RI<  \n    E  m.i  i. 


ONE  HUNDRED  *i  EARS  OF  PEACE 
■  n't  had  a  fight  forahundn 
;     "Bully  for  both  of  us.  John.     Let's  havi  By  the  by,   might 

rruthers  Gould  in  the  W'eslminsta 


treaties,  but  also  to  maintain  friendly  feeling 
among  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  Our  new 
ambassador  to  Japan  has  now  boon  appointed 
in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  George  \V.  Guthrie 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  been  mayor 
of  hi-  great  city,  is  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and 
is  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  munici- 
pal and  political  reformer.  Mr.  Guthrie  typi- 
fies what  is  besl  in  our  citizenship  and  in  our 
social  and  public  life,  and  in  sending  him  to 
Japan  President  Wilson  has  selected  a  man 
who  would  have  honored  us  at  any  capital. 
Mr.  Guthrie  will  be  able  to  do  much  in  Japan 
to  show  the  brilliant  and  loyal  people  of  that 
empire  how  greatly  their  progress  is  admired 
by  the  people  oi  the  United  States,  and  how 
genuine  and  unselfish  is  the  friendlines 
the  American  people  for  the  people  of  Japan. 
The  economic  and  social  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia have  no  real  relationship  to  the  good 
will  of  the  Americans  for  the  Japanese.  The 
Califomians  have  certain  aims  and  ideals  in 
California,  based  upon  their  own  civilization. 

The  Japanese  have  certain  aims  and  ideals 

having  to  d>  with  their  progress  within  their 
own  empire  and  in  relation  to  contiguous 
Asiatit  territorie 


A  number  of  distinguished  Eng- 
pm         lishmen,  together  with  represent- 

ceiebrauo,,    aliv^  o|-  Canada  Newfoundland , 

and  Australia,  spent  the  tir-t  half  of  May  in 
the  United  States  on  a  mission  of  int< 
and  of  real  importance.  They  represented 
committees  in  the  British  Empire  which 
were  named  a  year  or  two  ago,  concurrently 
with  committees  in  the  United  States,  to 
prepare  for  celebrating  the  hundredth  anni- 
iry  of  the    Treaty  of  I  It   i>  the 

belief  of  all  thoughtful  men  that  much  good 
has  come  to  the  world  through  this  expericm  e 
i^\  a  century.  Where  great  nations  have  little 
or  nothing  in  common,  and  few  points  of  con- 
tact, there  is  not  much  danger  of  difficulties 
arising  which  stir  up  passion  and  tempt  them 
to  resort  to  amis.  The  war  oi  [8l2,  like  the 
war  of  our  Revolution,  was  ina  large  sense  part 
of  those  profound  European  conflicts  which 
followed  the  era  of  discovery  and  e  ition 

and  related  to  the  permanent  future  ot  0V< 
domains.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  still 
further  development  of  those  struggles,  and 
a  joint  device  of  the  United  States  and 
(beat  Britain  for  allowing  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  free  and  liberal  development. 
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.    ._  .    ,   Peace  between  the  British  Era- 

An  Affair  of  ..... 

Great       pire  and  the  Lnited  btates  tor  a 

Consequences   hundred   year5    is    a    WQrld    affair 

and  not  merely  a  matter  of  mutual  con- 
gratulation. It  has  been  a  great  thing  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  because  it  has  been  due 
to  this  peace  and  nothing  else  that  Canada 
has  extended  to  the  Pacihc  coast  and  has 
entered  upon  a  great  national  life  with  the 
good  will  of  her  only  neighbor  and  no  clouds 
of  any  kind  upon  her  horizon.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  great  South  American  states 
owe  much  to  this  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  If 
this  peace  had  been  broken,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  have  lost  its  sanction,  and 
the  South  American  states  in  their  develop- 
ing period  would  have  faced  the  danger  of 
European  seizure  and  partition.  Hopes  and 
ideals  in  all  that  concerns  the  life  of  individ- 
uals and  nations  rest  upon  experience. 
Every  time  a  dispute  is  settled,  a  crisis  is 
averted,  moral  principles  are  respected,  honor 
and  truth  are  upheld,  and  good  will  over- 
comes distrust,  it  becomes  by  just  so  much 
the  easier  to  meet  the  next  crisis  in  a  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  to  find  just  solutions. 

An  Address  Because  we  have  avoided  war 
to  the  with  England  for  a  hundred  years 
we  know  that  by  diligent  culti- 
vation of  right  principles  and  relationships  «re 
may  confidently  hope  to  avoid  war  for  another 
hundred  years,  and  indeed  for  all  time.  The 
manifesto  adopted  by  the  conferees  at  V 
York,  in  asking  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  all  the  world  to  take  part  in  celebrating 
this  centenary  of  peace,  used  the  following 
language,  which  is  a  m  ible  summation 

of  the  kind  of  world  progress,  in  the  p 
tury,  ujxm  which  we  must  build  our  hope- 
rid  improving  <i\ili/. 
be  tim»  me: 

We  in-.  Operation  to  the  end  thai  it 

and  unmistakable  to  public 
the  time  li.i-  .  ome  wh<  n 


'I    differences,    thoi 

•  led  without  i  h< 
Ih-  ii ii 

I  or  [..irti.il  i 

li.ii 

modi  r  ii 


i  Ih 
■  ii'I    lti< 

I 


-lit  bj  the  .\uirr  eau  Ptr-s  AsMefotlon,  Nea  \<>rk 

DISTINGUISHED  LEADERS   IX  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

(The  gentleman  with  Mr.  Carnegie  in  this  picture  is  Lord 
Weardale.  better  known  through  a  long  Parliamentary  career 
as  the  Hon.  Philip  James  Stanhope.  He  tame  to  the  United 
last  month  as  head  of  the  British  committee  appointed 
to  confer  with  Americans  regarding  plans  for  celebrating  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  upon  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States) 

of  mankind,  as  well  as  offer  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  noblest  and  finest  traits  of  mind  and 
of  character. 

Greal  Britain  has  been  a  colonizing  nation,  and 
the  United  States  has  drawn  to  its  population 
various    and     powerful     elements     from     different 

countries  and  from  different  ilat;s.  Therefore,  a 
century  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Iter 
dominions  beyond  the  sea-  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
lnited  States  on  the  other  hand  touches  directly 
lioth  the  interests  and  thr  imagination  of  ever) 
land  to  which  Greal  Britain's  Bons  have  -our,  as 

Well  as  those  of  every  nation  from  which  the  pres- 
ent day  population  of  the  United  Stales  has  been 
drawn.  Such  .1  celebration  will  not  onlj  mark 
the  'lose  of  a  century  of  exceptional  significance 
and  importance,  Inn  it  will  call  attention  t"  an 
example  and  an  ideal  that  we  earnestly  hope  nriaj 

lie  followed  and  |>iu-llid  in  the  Mil,  hi  i  ome. 
What   nation-  have  done  nations  <  an  (lii. 

A  I  he  Treat)  of  <  ihenl  was  signed 

,n.,tr     on   Christmas   Eve  in   the    year 
1      1  nix  unent  an  peat  e  1  om 
•  John  Quint  y  Vdams,  I  [1 

Cla)      I        l       \     !  d,  AIImiI   (  .all.ilin,  and 

Jonathan  Ru    ell       I  he  purpo  eof  1  he  1  real  \ 

del  tared  to   lie   1  In    1    tahli   lnneiil    ol    "a 
linn  and  in  \  :'i'  al    iiinnlic  I' 

i.i  mat  ii  1    ha  ■  e  had  to  be  det  ided  bj  diplo 
mat  ii   negoi  ial  ion  and  by  rel  to  arbi 

I   in  1  In  1  rut  in  \  1  li.ii  ha   •  1 . 1 1  »sed, 
Init   the  firm  and   universal   peu<  c  ha 
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MR  CECIL   \\<  nn  R  SPRING  RJl 
(Who  succeeds  Mr.  Bryce  as  the  British  ami 

maintained.  The  joint  committees,  while  in 
session  ;il  New  York  last  month,  went  tar  in 
determining  upon  things  that  might  well  be 
done  in  [914  and  1015  (the  treaty  was  pro- 
claimed ami  went  into  effect  in  February, 
[815)  to  observe  the  anniversary  in  fitting 
and  influential  way-.  In  due  time  we  shall 
devote  a  more  extended  article  to  the  ex- 
planation of  these  plan.-.  Secretary  Bryan 
came  to  New  York  to  express  the  approval 
<>f  President  Wilson,  and  subsequently  the 
British  delegation  visited  Washington, 
where  the  President  in  person  gave  assur- 
ance of  the  de-ire  of  our  Government  to 
do  its  part  in  making  the  celebration  nota- 
ble. Smh  movements  do  not  indeed  settle 
any  specific  question,  but  they  have  much  to 
do  with  creating  an  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
ness and  good  understanding  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  settlement  of  any  pending  dif- 
ferences, riiu-at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  British  committee,  presided  over  by 

Mr.  Choate,  the  principal  speaker  was  our 
S<  I  retaiy  of  State,  and  there  were  present  the 

newly  arrived  British  ambassador,  sir  ( 


Arthur  Spring-Rice,  and  the  ambassador- 
designate  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Walt'  I 
In  view  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  really 
serious  questions  in  the  past,  it  would  he 
absurd  to  suppose  that  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  rijjht  of  the  United  to  remit 

tolls  on   her  own   coastwise   ships  pas 
through  her  own  canal  at  Panama  could  no1 
he  adjusted  upon  most  amicable  terms  with 
results  in  which  everybody  should  acquis 

.      .       Mr.  Bryan,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Peace        1-  no  less  interested  than  his  pred- 

roposais    ft ,._,,  ,r.  jn  p|ans  for  lessening  the 

possibility  of  war.    Several  weeks  ago 
called   together  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives at  Washington,  and  laid  before  t 
for  transmission  to  their  governments,  cer- 
tain proposals  for  securing  deliberation  before 
hostilities.     His  plan  provides  for  int< 
tional  boards  of  inquiry,  and  pledges  nations 
not  to  fight  until  such  board-  have  made  re- 
port upon  the  facts  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy.     The    scheme    further   embrace-    the 
proposal  that  during  the  week-  or  months  of 
such  inquiry  the  nation-  in  dispute  must 
increase  their  armaments  or  mobilize  their 
troops.     It  is  plain  that  such  proposals  in- 
volve serious  difficulties.    A  highly  developed 
military  power,  with  troops  advantageously 
placed, might  be  in  aggressive  mood  toward-  a 
power  of  -mall  military  development,  wholly 
unprepared   for  war.     It  might   -eem   m 
sary   for  the  very  existence  of  the  weaker 
state  to  put  it -elf  in  some  kind  of  prepar.it  ion 
for  defense.     Even  under  such  circumstances, 
however,  it   would   be  better  off  under  Mr. 

Bryan's  proposals,  because  of  the  likelihood 

that  the  work  of  a  board  of  inquiry  would 
result  in  the  substitution  oi  arbitration  for 
war.  The  ,<jreat  trouble,  of  course,  with  all 
the  proposals  of  the  international  lawyer- 
lie-   in   their  reliance  upon   the  legal   fi< 
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that  the  nations  are  a  series  of  equal  sover- 
eigns, and  that  they  are  finished  and  perma- 
nent entities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
period  of  modern  nationalism  has  given  us  a 
vast  number  of  changes  already,  and  many 
more  must  come  through  the  shifting  of  popu- 
lations, economic  pressure,  and  the  demand 
of  localities  and  racial  communities.  Inter- 
national law  and  arbitration  treaties  cannot 
guarantee  to  an  empire  the  permanent  con- 
trol of  outlying  possessions. 

.  c     c  „   *  The   State   Department   is   now 

A  Shop  Full  of  •      .        •   i  t  1  r 

Diplomatic  occupied  with  a  large  number  of 
ess  questions,  most  of  which  are 
technical  and  none  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disturb  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  with  other  countries.  The 
Japanese  question  presents  difficulties,  but 
they  can  be  adjusted  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
The  new  British  ambassador  will  take  part 
in  the  negotiations  concerning  Panama  Canal 
tolls.  No  treaty  has  yet  been  negotiated 
with  Russia  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
;ed  a  year  ago  because  of  that 
government's  refusal  to  honor  the  passports 
of  Russian  Jews  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  questions  on  hand  relating 
o,  and  we  have  not  yet  recognized 
the  Huerta  provisional  government.  It  is 
expected  that  the  claim-  of  Colombia  against 
Panama  and  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
opened for  consideration.     The  policy  of  the 

administration  towards  Nicaragua  and 
Hondura  embodied  in  treaties  that  re- 

main   unratified,    will    have    to    be    studied 

h  by  t(  Department  of  State.  There 
ral  pending  questions  that  relate  to 


' 


Till.  GREAT  MOUTH  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL,    VS  SEEN 
FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

(Cartoons  like  the  above,  appearing  in  the  South  American 
papers,  are  in  contrast  with  those  word-pictures  painted  by 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  thinks  of  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  good  place  for 
a  great  university  where  boys  from  the  United  States  may  go 
to  be  taught  by  the  learned  professors  of  South  America  I 
m  Caras  y  Corelas  (Bum 

Cuba.  Having  recognized  the  Chinese  re- 
public, and  having  refused  to  act  as  one  of 
the  powers  negotiating  the  Chinese  loan,  we 
are  especially  concerned  with  the 
course  of  affairs  in  that  great  and 
fast-changing  country.  A  dumber 
of  government-  are  impressing  their 
views  <>n  the  Stale  Department  re- 
garding the  administrative  features 
of  the  Underwood  tariff.  It  i-  e>  idem 
that  under  Mr.  Bryan's  genial  sway 
the  state  Department  is  going  to 

approach  every    foreign    question   in 

tin-  spirit  of  >  mpathy  and  optimism, 
lint  though    \  mpathetic,  Mr.  Bryan 

"t    *  hat    i      I  now  n    as  an   "easy 
marl. ;"   and    the  Hon,  John    I'.i     i  ll 

Moon    will   never  'on  .  nl   to  g 
'•v. n  (  omit ry  through  < 
i      ll  rui  m   or  t  he   m<  re  dc  in 
•  i   thing     ettled  and  « leai    hi 
\\<      hall    Ium      tricl    at 
tent  ion  to  I  m\  the  uphold 

ol    \ in.  ri<  .in  ri     :         mg  with 
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a  willingness  to  understand  the  other 
side  and  to  seek  justice  rather  than 
diplomatic    victory. 

T,    T    ._     After    one    month    of    the    extra 

The  Tariff  . 

in  the  session,  tlie  House  oi  Represen- 
tatives ended  consideration  of 
the  Underwood  Tariff  hill  and  passed  the 
measure,  including  the  Income-tax  provision, 
on  May  8,  by  a  vote  of  28]  to  [39.  All  the 
Democratic  members  supported  it  except 
five.  Four  of  these  five  v.  ere  Louisiana  mem- 
bers who  objected  to  the  sugar  schedule 
under  which,  after  three  years,  foreign  sugar 
is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Four  Progressives, 
two  Republicans,  and  one  Independent 
joined  the  Democrats  in  voting  for  the  hill. 
It  has  been  no  small  undertaking  to  rewrite 
;:ll  the  tariff  rales,  to  transfer  many  articles 
hitherto  protected  to  the  free  list,  and  to  add 
a  graduated  income  tax  to  a  measure  of  rad- 
ical tariff  reduction.  That  a  hill  of  such 
s.  ope  .uid  t  li.ir.Hier  could  he  passed  through 

the  House  of  Representatives  by  more  than 
tWO-thirds  majority,  after  only  a  week  of 
genera]  debate  and  another  week  of  specific 

talk  upon  two  or  three  points,  such  as  sugar, 

i-  a  very  remarkable  episode  in  the  long  hi>- 

torj    of  the  American  tariff  as  a  party  <|Ucs- 

tion.     The  Senate  was  not  prepared  to  yield 

ubmissively    to    the    work    of    President 

Wilson   and    Mr.    Underwood.     It    spent    a 


week  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  allow 
open  hearings,  and  this  question  was  decided 
negatively  on  May  10  by  a  vote  <>f  41  to 
Open  hearings  would,  of  course,  mean  delay 
and  a  prolongation  of  the  session.  The 
measure  as  a  whole  seems  likely  to  pass  the 
Senate,  although  it  will  he  well  debated  and 
there  will  he  a  stubborn  effort  made  to  change 
the  sugar  schedule. 

u     „„.     It  has  always  been  customary  for 

win 

waoes      representatives    ol    highly    pro- 
be  Affected  tecte(j  industries  to  raise  great 

outcries  and  make  dire  predictions  in  the  \m\- 
of  any  proposed  reduction  of  rale-.  The 
simple  fact  i-  that  our  tariff  duties  in  general 
have  been  ridiculously  high.  American  in- 
dustries can  bear  sweeping  reductions.  It 
is  not  a  very  commendable  thing  for  manu- 
facturer- to  try  to  thrust  their  employees  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  government  1 
Washington.  The  way  in  which  reduce. I 
tariff  rates  will  affect  profit-  and  the 
ability  to  pay  standard  wages  must  he 
determined  by  experience.  Chairman  Un- 
derwood and  Secretary  Redfield  oi  tin-  he 
partment  of  Commerce  have  declared  that 
they  will  he  read\-  to  make  official  inv< 
gation  into  the  facts  if  manufacturers  carry 
out  their  threat-  to  cut  down  the  wagi 
their  employees  in  case  of  the  p..  'i  the 

new    tariff    hill.     Some    of     the    newspapers 
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i.PH  E.  RANSDELL,  THE  NEW  SENATOS  FROM  HON.  JOHN  F.  SHAFROTH,  THE   NEW  SENATOK  FROM 

LO>  COLORADO 

(Who  opposes  free  sugar  in  the  interest  of  the  cane-growers  (Whose  opposition  to  flee  su^'ar  is  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 

of  the  So  0  beet  -sugar  interests  of  the  W 


have  pretended  that  this  involved  a  tyranni- 
cal and  ilk-gal  threat  on  the  part  of  the  Si 
tan-  of  Commerce.     Hut  there  i>  no  justifi- 
cation  for  that   view.     If  there   should   be 
stop  or  heavy  i  uts  in  v. 

throughout  whole  industries,  it  will  be  well 
within  the  provini  e  of  the  >•  •<  retary  of  Com- 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial reaction,  and  to  ert  tin,  it'  possible, 
whether  «1   tarii  really   the 

f  diminish* 

_  ,      ,     Undoubtedly  the  country  would 

-  .    - 

tporu     like  to  have  the  tariff  hill  pa 

promptly,  m  order  to  remove  un- 
permit  tin-  necessary  adjust 

■ 

;ne  (|uartei 
i 

Mo  ! 
it  will  help  l<  more 

<  iti/.  i|i  of  |.  ne  i- 

\r--  than  $400  I   to  th<- 

ipla 
!  en 

!' 


ident  in  demanding  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  without  much  change. 

T.  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that 

Debute  upon  thi>  great  revenue  measure  is  m 
all  respects  the  embodiment  of 
wise  views  upon  sources  and  methods  of 
national  taxation.  It  has  always  been  our 
opinion  that  sugar  oughl  not  to  be  put  upon  the 
free  li-t,  but  should  be  taxed  moderately  for 
purposes  of  revenue.  A  great  many  consid- 
erations are  involved,  hut  the  revenue  ques- 
tion   is    the   one    that    should    weigh    most    at 

ington.     It    is  hardly  likely   thai    the 

oval  of  the  duty  would  make  any  very 

appr<<  [able  different  e  in  the  price  per  pound 

that  the  ordinar)   family  would  pay  for  its 

<  urrent   suppl)   ■  .111  .11 1  i(  le  of  food. 
I  hat  a  permam  hould  be  kepi  upon 
• ' - 1 \  tor  t In  in-'  prosper- 
to  the  >  an<  I         iana 
and  the  l« ■■  '  intercsl    ol  our  \\ .   tei  n 
stat.                 I  ,1  proposil ion  i  h.it  <  ould  not 
hd  it  il  ound  1  hit  t  he  domi   tic 
indu  '              •  •'  t  of  a  h«-.i\  v 

liiir<!  ■  I  in.  how 

in  iIp  thai  1  he  tax  now 

mainl)  to  rai  e 
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THE  GREAT  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING.  NOW  ALMOST  READY    FOR  USE.  lb 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  NEW  POTOMAC   PARK.  AND   ITS  LOCATION  IS    INDICATED   BY  THE   WHITE   -HAFT 

OF  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT.  VISIBLE  AT  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  PICTURE 


revenue,  and  that  the  protection  of  Louisiana 
and  the  West  is  incidental.  Senator  Rans- 
dell,  of  Louisiana,  i>  making  a  determined 
effort  to  secure  retention  of  the  sugar  duty, 
and  he  is  supported  by  several  Western  Dem- 
ocratic Senator.-,  whose  constituents  are  con- 
cerned about  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The 
debating  of  this  sugar  question,  more  than 
any  other  tariff  point,  will  tend  to  prolong 
the  present  session. 

Th  y  .  The  disposal  of  the  tariff  ques- 
orent  tion  having  left  the  House  of 
Representatives  free  for  other 
work,  it  was  expected  that  decided  progress 
would  he  made  upon  the  subject  of  banking 
and  currency  reform.  The  business  condi- 
tion.- of  the  country  are  doI  a-  favorable  as 
could  be  desired.  If  by  some  fortunate  gift 
of  leadership  President  Wilson  could  bring 
the  currency  and  banking  question  to  a 
focus,  and  could  persuade  Congress  in  a  non- 
partisan spirit  to  enact  at  once  a  measure  to 
protect  depositors,  to  strengthen  credit-,  ami 
to  give  our  currency  system  the  ncee— ary 
freedom  of  expansion  and  contraction,  we 
should  -tart  upon  a  new  and  healthy  busi- 
ness period  that  would  surpass  anything  in 
our  history.  With  the  tariff  and  money 
questions  settled,  it  would  only  remain  to 
reform  tin-  method  of  dealing  with  corpora- 
tion- and  to  give  Stability  to  labor  condi- 
tion- bv  limiting  immigration. 


view  expressed  in  the  cartoon  at  the  bottom 
of    this    page.      Those    -election-    that    have 
been  made  thus   far  are  meeting   with  gen- 
eral approval.      The  only  marked  exception 
is  that  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Harris,  of  Georgia,  a-  Director  of  the  I 
sus.     Mr.  Harri-  i-  chairman  of  tin-  Georgia 
State    Democratic    Committee,    and    his    se- 
lection i>  credited  to  the  urgency  of  Senator 
Hoke  Smith.     Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  th< 
tiling  chief  of  the  Census  Bureau,  i-  an  1 1 
omist   and  statistican  of  the  highest   n 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
men  ever  in  charge  of  census  work.     Senator 
La  Follette  has  led  in  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Harris'  confirmation  on  the  ground  that  the 
office  should  be  idled  bv  a  trained  statistician. 


The    President    has  not    been   in 
haste  to  make  appointments,  and 
some   anxious    members   ^i   the 
Democratic  party  are  beginning  to  take  the 


111)     PRESIDENT  TO  THl    PARTY:      PERFORM  FIRS! 
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ident  Wilson's  view  is  that  the  head  of 
the  Census  Bureau  should  be  an  adminis- 
trator, with  statisticians  under  his  direction. 


The 


After    many    weeks    of    anxious 
rork     waiting  on  the  part  of  Xew  York 

politicians,  a  successor  was  found 
to  Mr.  Loeb  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  This  position  is  a  highly  responsible 
one,  and  Mr.  Loeb"s  marked  success  in  its 
administration  has  lifted  it  to  a  higher  plane 
of  dignity  and  authority  than  it  had  ever 
attained  before.  Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel. 
the  new  Collector,  has  for  some  years  been 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  leaders  of  the 
cause  of  municipal  reform  in  Xew  York  City. 
He  is  a  man  of  marked  courage  and  large 
capacity.  The  appointment  .  was  entirely 
able  to  Senator  O'Gorman,  though  it 
irded  as  a  direct  blow  at  Tammany 
Hall.  It  i-  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Tammany  would  much  rather  have  Mitchel 
sidetracked  I     Hector   of   the   Port   than 

n  as  the  fusion  candidate  for  Mayor. 
Xew  York  City  i-  soon  to  enter  upon  another 
of  its  critical  municipal  campaigns,  and  Mr. 
Mitchel  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  desirable  men  to  head 
the  citizen's  ticket.  It  is  claimed  that  he 
remains  at  liberty  to  re>ign  the  collectorship 
if  nominated  for  Mayor.  But  it  i-  hardly 
possible  that  he  should  u>e  the  one  offi< 
a  political  stepping-stone  to  the  other. 

\lthough  the  Xew  York  Legisla- 
te      ture  failed  to  enact  a  satisfactory 
primary  law,  and  was  derelict  in 
other    important    matter-,    there    -Mould    be 
'I  to  it-  credil  tsiderable  body  of 

sound  and  useful  legislation  most  of  which 
ome  law  by  the  signature  of  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer.     Among  these  beneficent  n 

I'  II      Ith  law  which  had 

ommended  by  th<  G  spo  ial 

Hi     th  Commission.     In  the  opinion 

'I  laymen,  this 
: '  to   Health  the 

tor  the  prevention 
Mould  result  in 

\  orl: 

I  ithin 

■ 

oo  iii  i 
I 

'   health 
n    to 

the 

fully 


HON.    JOHN    1TKKOV    MITeill.l 
(Who  has  been  nominated  by  the  President   as  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York.      Although  still  in  his  early  th 
Mr.  Mitchel  has  won  distinction  for  efficiency  in  public  office. 
For  nearly  four  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of 
■lan  of  New  York  < 

considered  enactments.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  to  have  three  new 
bureaus,-  Child  Hygiene,  Public  Health 
Nursing,  and  Tuberculosis,  each  in  charge 
of  a  director. 


Labor 


Another  bill  signed  by  Governor 
Sulzer,  which   had   the  endorse- 
ment of  the  best  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  Municipal  Governmenl  Associa- 
tion, was  a  measure  greatly  increasing  home 
rule  for  cities.     Theeffei  i  of  this  new  law  will 
ii  unnei  i  -  sary  for  <  it  ies  hi  reafter 
•    in  Albanj    to  obtain  power  to  « 1 « > 
things  that  are  strictly  within  the  scope  "I 

\    .  <  ondary  efTei  t 
will  !  i  i  In  legi  latun  from  I  he  ne<  - 

i  If  w  it  h  a  \  .i-i  number 

of  lor  al  bills,  and  jo  to  enable  it  i  more 

attention    t<  d    State  Even 

important  wen   i  he  bills  r<  i  om ded 

■  ..mini     ion, 
whir  h    had    il  -    iin  eption     ""ii    .ill.  i    I  In      \   i  h 

building  fin  in  New  Yo 
i  ■   i  Ini.i  labor  and  labor  in 

d  <  ondi- 
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tions  of  health  in  various  employments.  In 
the  mailer  of  workmen's  compensation  the 
bill  thai  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  one 
advocated  by  the  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment and  opposed  by  tin-  labor  unions.  It 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Sulzer  on  May  16, 
on  the  ground  thai  il  failed  to  eliminate  the 
waste  of  litigation.  It  i-  the  Governor's  be- 
lief that  a  bill  providing  automatic  compensa- 
tion can  be  enacted  nexl  year. 


Governor         '  'U'   1'u,,'r>'   '-nvs   Wl>1"<'   Supported 

by    members   of   the   legislature 

Appointments      '-,i  .  ,  i  .i      • 

w it noui  regard  to  party,  and  their 
enactment  was  undoubtedly  in  response  to  a 


popular  demand.  Since  the  effectivene* 
such  laws  depends  altogether  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  administered,  it  was  a  surprise 
to  the  people  of  New  York  that  so  admirable 
an  appointment  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell 
to  till  the  office  of  State  Labor  Commis- 
sioner should  have  failed  of  confirmation  in 
the  State  Senate.  Nobody  denies  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  would  administer  the  factory  laws 
impartially,  and  without  fear  or  favor.  The 
>ole  reason  for  his  rejection  by  the  politicians 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  thai  he  was  not  in 
favor  at  Tammany  Hall.  Governor  Sulzer 
appointed  Mr.  Mitchell,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature,  to  hold  the  office  un- 
til the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  in 
January  next.  All  of  the  Governor's  ap- 
pointments to  important  Slate  office-  seem 
to  have  been  made  with  scant  regard  to  par- 
tisan politic-.  Hi-  naming  of  the  Hon.  John 
\.  Carlisle  a-  Commissioner  of  Highways 
nut  with  general  approval  from  Republicans 
and  Progressives  a-  well  as  Democrats.  The 
same  thing  is  true  regarding  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  John  H.  Delaney  -  te  Commis- 
sioner of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

It  is  too  early  to  generalize  about 
PL°a'shition    the  vast  volume  of  State  legisla- 
tion for  the  current  year.     Sev- 
eral Legislatures  are  still  in  session  and  Late 
in  May  were  debating  important  bill-.     The 
leuri-latures  of  New    Jersey,  Ohio,   [ndi 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and   Oregon 
were   among    those    which    had    completed 
their   labors   and   adjourned.      In    ncarb 
the  State-  of  the  Middle  West  law-  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Progressive  type  were  passed  by  the 
Legislatures  and   signed  by   the  Governors 
Democrats,  by  the  way,  in  most  instances  . 

Ohio  secured  one  of  the  best  workmen's 
compensation  law-  in  the  Union  and  through 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Cox  many  other  ad- 
vanced measures  wen-  put  on  the  statute- 
books,  a  law  Limiting  tin-  hour-  of  work  for 
women,  a  model  city-charter  law  complying 
with  the  new  home-rule  provisions  oi  the 
State  constitution,  a  comprehensive  primary 
law,  and  provision  for  a  State  school  survey. 
Indiana  did  not  fare  a-  well,  but  a  good  pub- 
lic utilities  law  was  secured  there  and  the 
legislature  also  provided  a  system  of  \ 
tional  education.  Michigan  adopt-  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  and  the  recall  tor  all 
officers  except  judges,  reforms  her  primary 
system,  and  entrusts  to  a  commission  the 
ta-k  of  drafting  a  minimum-wage  law.  1 
Minnesota  constitutional  amendment-  for 
the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  will  be 
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submitted  to  popular  vote.  The  legislature 
enacted  workmen's  compensation  and  mini- 
mum-wage laws,  and  a  widows'  pension 
measure,  an  innovation  that  has  been  vigor- 
ously debated  in  twenty  States  and  has  been 
adopted  by  such  representative  common- 
wealths as  Xew  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  South  Dakota. 

...       .    .    „  From    Kansas   comes   the   most 

Commission  .  . 

Government  radical  suggestion  ot  all  in  the 
ate  form  of  a  proposal  by  Governor 
Hodges  for  an  entirely  new  legislative  system. 
The  Governor,  in  common  with  a  growing 
number  of  students  and  publicists  through- 
out the  country,  has  become  convinced  that 
our  two-chamber  legislative  system,  a  part 
of  our  heritage  as  English  colonists,  is  anti- 
quated and  inefficient.  He  believes  that  the 
times  demand  a  system  for  legislating  "that 
will  give  us  more  efficiency  and  quicker  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  our  economic  and 
social  conditions  and  to  the  will  of  the  people." 

substitute  for  the  present  State  legisla- 
ture of  two  ho<  I  njvernor  Hodges  advo- 

-  nothing  less  than  the  adoption  of  a 
'"commission"  plan  of  government  for  the 
State  similar  to  the  corn  mission  plan  of  city 

mment  now  so  generally  adopted  in  all 
part-  of  the  country.  In  other  words.  Gov- 
ernor H  dges  promises  that  a  legislative  as- 
sembly be  established  to  consist  of  one,  or 
at  most  two,  members  elected  from  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  State.     In  his 

:nent,  the  Governor  should  be  ex-ofhcio 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  assembly,  which 
should  he  permitted  to  meet  whenever  the 


-*• 


* 


(.<>\  I  I'MPH    J  \Ml.s    M.    i  OX    in     OHIO 

1  i  ,'  ion 

■  tin  flood 

:  the  public  business  may  demand. 
II-  thai  the  terms  of  members  be 

for  four  or  -.i\  years,  and  thai  the  salaries 
pain!  be  Buffidenl  i<>  justify  members  in  de- 
voting their  entire  time  to  publi<  business. 
Such  a  body  could  give  ample  time  i<>  the 
ideral  ion  "i  «••-.  ei  y  mea  jure  ind  rvould  be 
in  po  ii  ion,  in  any  ci  icy,  to  deal  with  <  on 

iliii'.  nl  to  pro  ide  reli<  i  ii 

This  projxjsition  to  appl)  i  hi 
i  ailed  <  ommission  plan  to  mi  nl 

h  very  y<  n<  ral  appro>  al,  nol  only 
in    K  inn   in  other  communitii     •     ! 

.i if i   ■  <  i      it  i    ,  \ (ii  l><  lie> i'l  thai  i he  pea 
I  ili/r  i In  ideal  ol  <  • 

ii  the  end  of  thi 
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..  «_,.,  n      For  five  months  the  parlia- 

At  Odds  Over  ' 

Canada'*      mcnl   at    Ottawa   has  been 
Naval Pollou    wn.>tlin},    with    Mr,    Hor. 

den's  naval  Will.  We  have  already  set 
forth  in  these  pages  the  program  of 
the  present  Canadian  government. 
This  is  in  substance  tin-  contribution 
tn  the  imperial  navy  of  Great  Britain 
of  three  dreadnoughts  of  the  latest 
type  at  a  total  cost  of  $35, 000,000. 
Soon  after  the  Premier's  declaration 
of  policy  (on  December  5),  the  min- 
istry brought  in  a  hill  providing  the 
funds  for  the  construction  of  these 
powerful  warships.  Strong  opposition 
at  once  developed  in  parliament,  led 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  brilliant 
ex-premier.  Sir  Wilfrid,  by  his  pub- 
lic addresses,  his  hold  upon  his   party 


^Ti 


Ji  ■ 


;■  '  I 


[S  THIS  TO  Bl      nil     FATE    "i      1111.    1  \-r    FREE    PARLIAMENT 
l\    Tin.    WORLD? 


:ith> 
Prom  tin  < 


in  parliament,  and  the  active  support     su  Wilfrid  l 

of  the  Liberal   press   throughout    the 

country,  has    been    able   so    to  delay 

the  consideration  of  the  bill  that   up 

to    tin-    middle    of    last    month    it     had    not 

advanced     beyond     the     committee    stage 

in    the    lower    house. 


c  1  he     Huerta     administration     m 

Europe  . 

Recognizing    Mexico  has  announced  a  general 
uert"       election  for  the  choice  oi  a  consti- 
tutional president  of  the  Republic  for  the  full 

In    order   to    carry    the    measure  term,    to   be   held   on   October    26.     General 

Jamming  J  ...  .   , 

Through'  the  through.  Premier  Borden  anally  Huerta.  provisional  president,  moreover,  in  a 
resorted  to  a  newly  adopted  politely  worded  statement  sent  to  Washing- 
closure  rule.  Heretofore  the  Canadian  par-  ton,  on  May  S.  through  Ambassador  Henry 
liamenl  has  been  one  of  the  few  national  Lane  Wilson,  informed  President  Wilson  that 
Legislatures  of  the  world  that  has  not  had  a  henceforth  the  American  ambassador  would 
closure  measure  or  forcible  method  of  shut-  be  "considered  a  friend  of  Mexico  and  also  a 
ting  off  debate.  Mr.  Laurier,  veteran  leader  welcome  guest,  but  not  recognized  as  an 
of  the  opposition,  directed  all  his  guns  against  ambassador."  .  .  .  Furthermore,  "questions 
the  idea  of  applying  closure  in  the  '"freest  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
parliamenl  of  the  world."  He  insisted  upon  ico  will  hereafter  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  of 
a  referendum  to  the  people  on  this  policy.  Washington's  terms,  but  receive  no  further 
It  will  bi' remembered  that  some  months  ago  consideration  until  Mexico  is  in  position  to 
one  of  Mr.  Borden's  ministers.  Mr.  F.  D.  take  up  the  questions  on  an  equal  basis  deal- 
Monks,  resigned  from  the  cabinet  because  of  a  ing  with  a  friendly  and  equally  sovereign,  if 
failure  to  submit  tin-  question  to  a  popular  not  equally  powerful,  nation."  The  Huerta 
vote,  although  the  Premier  had  promised  to  government  having  been  formally  recogi 
do  so,  if  parliament  did  not  fully  approve  the  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  having 
ministerial  policy.  A  careful  consideration  received  promises  of  early  recognition  by  the 
of  the  constituencies  throughout  the  entire  governments  of  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Dominion,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  maintained,  Spain,  "and.  moreover,  continuing  to  ^i\<- 
has  convinced  him  that  the  Canadian  elec-  protection  to  American  interests,  it  is  only 
torate  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  application  fair  that  American  recognition  should  be 
of  any  "gag  rule"  in  parliament,  but  is  not  in  immediately  forthcoming."  The  real  reason 
favor  of  the  Borden  naval  proposals  them-  back  of  the  Huerta  demand  is  that,  with- 
selves,  at  least  not  until  a  popular  expression  out  American  recognition,  the  government 
of  opinion  has  been  given.     Sir  Wilfrid  and  of     Mexico     cannot     negotiate    a     foreign 

hi-  party  demand  dissolution  and  appeal   to  loan    to    raise   funds    which    it    sorely    needs. 

the    country,    claiming    that     Mr.     Borden  Preparations    for  the   general   elections  are 

ha-  no  mandate    for   this  method  oi  sup-  proceeding    quietly,     although     mutterings 

port     to    the     naval     establishment     of     the  are    heard     now    and    then    oi  differences   .■: 

British  Empire  opinion   between   Huerta   and    Felix    D 
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Meanwhile,  disorder  on  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended scale  continues  throughout  the  re- 
public. 

General  Mario  Menocal,  who  was 

Mer.ocal  Ne.c    .  .  . 

President  inaugurated  President  ot  Cuba  on 
May  20,  was  the  third  chief  mag- 
istrate of  that  republic.  His  predecessors 
were  General  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  and  Gen- 
eral Jose  Miguel  Gomez.  Cuba  is  predomi- 
nantly Liberal.  The  Menocal  ministry,  how- 
ever, represents  the  triumph  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  which  won  at  the  elections  held 
last  November.  In  another  part  of  this 
magazine  this  month  we  print  the  portraits 
of  the  men  who  will  assist  General  Menocal 
to  govern  Cuba.  From  what  is  known  of  the 
president,  it  may  confidently  be  pre- 
dicted that  his  term  will  be  marked  by  politi- 
cal ability  and  progressive  legislation.  The 
good  wishes  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  American  people  have  always  been 
extended  to  the  Cubans  in  their  governmental 
problems.  Our  good  will  was  emphasized, 
last  month,  by  a  bill  introduced,  on  May  7. 
in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  by  Senator 
Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  This  measure  distinctly  de- 
fines the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  any  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Cuba,  providing  that  intervention 
in  the  future  shall  be  to  sustain  the  authori- 
rather  than  displace  them. 

nt  wonderful  Britain's  eager  enemies  and  anx- 

Uoud-geor0e  ious  friends  have  become  so  ac- 

eustomed  to  reading  in  the  news 

•hat  the  British  government  and 

the  English  people  are  sore  beset  by  German 

naval    menace    and    American    commercial 

rivalry,  by  the  haunting  spei  1  re  of  Iridi  Home 

Rule,  the  prodding  of  labor  troubles  and  the 

harrowing  reality  of  the  militant  luffi 

that  the  "ri^ht  little,  ti«ht  little  island"  has 

rded  as  in  a  rather  desperate 

situatioi   •  politically. 

But    now    <  lor    Lloyd-George 

with  or    191  ,   14.      I  hi 

iti'.n  oi 

J  during  the 

/■j  (appi 

mall 
surj.  In  explaining  the  bud 

.\|»ril    22,  tli«    < 

r    in    t 
I  ' 

!  I.  trade 


PREMIER   ASQUITH    REF1  SES   To    m  DGE. 
"COME   ONE,   COME   ALL,  THIS  ROCK   SUM. I.   FLY   PROM 
ITS  BASE  AS   SOON    AS    I  " 
(One  of   Max    Beerbohm's  famous  cartoons  exhibited  in 
London  last  month.      The  steadfast  premier  is  shown  harried 
by  figures  representing  Germany,  Labor,  the  II"':^<.-  of  L 
Irish  Home  Rule  and  the  Militant  Suffragel 

in  history.  There  had  been,  moreover,  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  spirits  and  a  diversion  of  vast 
sums  to  national  insurance  and  other  benefit 
schemes  of  the  government.  The  income 
tax  yield  was  over  l'.}, 000,000.  Comment- 
ing on  the  budget,  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle saj 

In  view  of  the  great  Davy  expansion,  the  cost  <>t 
old  age  pensions,  and  1  he  expected  cost  <>i  \.n  ional 
Insurance,  1  large  and  expanding  new  revenue  was 
needed.  It  soughl  where  he  [the  Chancellor] 
sought  it,  mainly  in  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  ii 
could,  without  any  blow  i<>  the  country's  trade 
and  prosperity,  be  found.  The  Budget  of  1909, 
aboul  which  bo  much  ink  was  slung  and  breath 
.1'.'.  ed  in  i'  i'i."  1  i'  .il  woi  king  1  he 
know  n  to  modern  pofil  i<  .il 

1     ■    ■   midst  of  I  he  mosl    1  renu- 
is  .K  ir  iii<    ol  the  militant  sul 
.  while  the  women  1 
..1  ta<  iblii  I'I.h  '■  .  burning  railroad    ta 

and  raidin  taper offu  <•  .  1  In  British 

Parliament  offii  ialh  I  md  on 

of  the  " Vot<     for  Women"  cam- 
'  >n  M.i'.  ;    ih'   I  Hi  I  in  on  bill,  \\  hi<  h 
would  ha v<  enfranchi  ed  more  than  '>.ooo,ooo 
def<    ted  in  the  Hou  I  om- 
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mons  by  a  majority  of  47  votes.  The  Premier 
and  Ministers  McKenna,  Samuels,  Churchill, 
Harcourt  and  Hobhouse  voted  againsl  the 
bill,  while  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George,  Secretary  Birrell,  Secretary 
Runciman,  Mr.  Buxton  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
voted  for  it.  The  Liberals  generally  sup- 
ported  it,  while  the  Irish  Nationalists  gener- 
ally voted  againsl  it.  A  week  before,  Home 
Secretary  McKenna's  bill,  introduced  on 
March  26,  to  prevent  "hunger  strikes,"  was 
passed.  The  bill  provides  for  "a  temporary 
conditional  discharge  "\  prisoners  whose  de- 
tention is  undesirable  on  account  of  their 
condition  of  health."  Prisoners  discharged 
in  this  way  "will  have  to  return  to  prison  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period  specified  in  the 
order  of  release,  or  will  he  liable  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant."  Much  inconvenience 
to  the  women's  campaign  was  caused  by  the 
raid  on  the  headquarters  of  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  by  the  police,  the 
arresl  of  a  number  of  Leaders,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  papers  on  April  20. 


provided  for  the  appointment  jointly  by  the 

Chamber  and  the  Kin^  of  a  committ© 
public  men  outside  of  Parliament  I 
sider  ami  report  on  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional revision."    This  committee,  comp 
of  a  few  deputies,  besides  eminent  scientists, 
jurists,  political  economists,  and  sociologists, 
will  begin  their  work  at  once,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  within  a  year  a  new  electoral  sys 
tem  will  he  ready  for  the  voters.    The  demand 
of  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  i-  for  universal 
adult  suffrage  for  all  citizen-  over  twenty-one 
year-  of  age,  regardless  of  -ex. 

Winning  ,,      '  'H' tw0  "ri';it  electoral  reform-  <>f 
wider       modern  Belgian  history,  tho 

Franchise  ,  ,-  ,   . 

1893  and   Kjoo.  were  obtained  by 
means  of  a  general  strike.     In  the  former 
the  franchise  right  was  conferred  on  all  male 
citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty-five.     In 
tin'  suffrage  was  extended  by  the  introduction 
of  proportional  representation.     Plural  vot- 
ing, however,  remained.     In  [902  an  unsuc- 
cessful general  -trike  was  inaugurated  t< 
rid  of  plural  voting.     The  movement  of  [91  ; 
differed  from  it-  predi  5  only  in  being 

more  widespread,  better  disciplined,  and  ab- 
solutely free  from  riot  or  other  disorder, 
this  credit  must  be  given  to  the  devotion  ami 
good  sense  of  the  Belgian  Socialist  leaders. 
There  is  a  majority  in  the  present  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Hrus-els  in  favor  of  a  fairer 
method  of  voting,  but  it  i-  split  up  among 
three  partie-.  The  work  of  the  new  commis- 
sion it  is  expected  will  solidify  the  sentiment 
of  one  citizen,  one  vote  idea,  and  work  i; 


The   fourth   greal    national   labor 

"    movement  in  Belgium  demanding 

electoral  reform  came  to  an  end 

on   \pril   \|.  when,  at  a  plenary  congress  "\ 

the  Socialist  Labor  part\  in  Brussels,  the  gen- 

eral  -trike  wa-  declared  oil',  and  by  a  \otc  of 

four  to  one  the  strikers  agreed  to  accept  the 
compromise  offered  by  the  government.  This 
result  is  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  ^\  King  Albert       The  compromise  plan 


M   K< 
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into  law.  The  strike,  which  involved  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  workmen,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  industrial  Belgium 
more  than  S20.ooo.ooo.  A  few  days  later 
(on  April  27)  King  Albert  formally  opened  the 
International  Industrial  Exposition  at  Ghent. 

d,^.    A   verv   painful   impression    has 

Armor  Plate  -      *        .  r 

Patriotism-  been  made  m  Germany  by  the 
cny  charges  made  in  the  Reichstag,  on 
April  19.  by  the  Socialist  leader.  Dr.  Lieb- 
knecht.  In  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  the 
Krupp  gun  works  and  the  Deutsche  Muni- 
tions-und-Waffenfabrik,  of  Berlin,  Dr. 
Liebknecht  charged  that  these  vast  industrial 
enterprises  making  war  material  "have 
bribed  officials  at  the  War  Office  in  Berlin  in 
order  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 
German  army  increases  and  the  tenders  of 
rival  firms,"  and  further,  '"have  resorted  to 
illicit  methods  of  inducing  leading  French 
to  create  an  anti-German  feeling 
in  France,  and  so  facilitate  the  German  army 
inc-  The  Socialist  journal  of  Berlin. 

the  Vorwarts,  at  the  same  time  published  the 
text  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the  Deutsche 
Munition.--und-\Yaffenfabrik  to  its  Paris 
agent  directing  him  to  '"leave  no  stone  un- 
turned" to  persuade  some  ]>opular  French 
-paper  to  announce  that  France  intended 
to  double  her  order  for  machine  guns.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  persuade  the  German 


It  "n.  Nc  a   Y.,rk 

THE    GERMAN    KAISER    AS    HE    LOOKED     LAST    MONTH 

(On  June  15  the  Kaiser  celebrates  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne) 

government  to  give  machine  gun  orders  to 
the  Waffenfabrik.  The  Socialist  journal 
charged  further  that  the  Minister  of  War  had 
assisted  in  the  compilation  of  advertising  for 
armament  firms  and  invited  Other  such  ad- 
vertisement for  the  war  number  of  the 
Illustrirtc  Zeilung,  o!"  April  10,  with  the  object 
of  stirring  up  public  feeling  on  behalf  of  the 
army  bill.  It  published  also  an  official 
memorandum  of  the  War  Ministry  to  these 
firms  urging  them  to  advertise  in  the  Tllus- 
trirlr    Zeilung.     These    revelation-    included 

cusations  againsl  the  .German  Minister  of 
War.  General  von  Heeringen,  by  name. 

T.    „  Dr.    Liebknecht,    further,    held 

The  Kruppa  ' 

up  tor  popular  disapproval,  the 

German  People  .,    •  •  •        1       •    1        iit'i 

(  town      Trim  e,      l-redt  m  1.     \\  il- 

liam.  ently  signed  a  preface  to  a  jin- 

;  iii  book  entitled  " ( rermany  in  Arm-.' 

the    real    leader    ot    a      mil    Organization    "I 

army  offii  i  d  in  war  baiting.     In  his 

im|).i  sioncd   peroration    l>r.   Liebknei  lit 

■«-d  to  the  pi  1  andal  e  than  i  be 

I  :<  in  h  corruption  at  Panama. 

When  I   on  .1  l.i'l  In.u  nun  li  German;  <>«' 

I     ■  1  .    in    return,    how    mm  l>    i  In- 
im  1  in    < ,.  r  in. hi  pcopli  .  and  w  hcl  \u  < 
the  hui  1   million     now  hi 

him  <li«l  not  1  '-in.  out  "I  ill'  I-"  I.'  1    "i  1  he  poor<    i 

"<  •!'<   1 1        v  H  ma  mi  nl  mal  •  1     1  he 

.1 1..  'I  iln   million    i hat 
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DR.   LIEBKNECHT    I  Mi     SOCIALIST  LEADER  TO  THE 

GERMAN       REICHSTAG      WHO      ARRAIGNED      THE 

KRUPPS    FOR    "ARMOR    PLAT1     PATRIOTISM" 

were  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  populace? 
Are  nol  thej  the  same  who  have  clamored  for  the 
oppression  of  the  masses,  for  the  enact  m  nl  of  ex- 
ceptional laws  againsl  the  Socialists,  at  the  same 
time  charging  the  Socialist  democracy  with  being 

.int  i -patriot  ic? 

This  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  stirring  up 
hatred  between  nations  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  war  materials  may  profit  exists  in 
other  countries  besides  Germany,  Dr.  Lieb- 
knechl  declared.  It  was  "the  Vicars-Ann- 
strong  firm  in  England  thai  originated  the 
Boer  war."  The  French  armament  Interests 
"particularly  Schneider  and  Creuzot,  in  con- 
junction with  certain  hanks  have  carried  on 
criminal  commercial  politic^  in  the  Balkans," 
and.  finally,  "German  cannon  and  arms  in- 
dustries sell  German  amis  and  weapons  to 
every  one  all  over  the  world  so  that  German 

soldiers  may  he  murdered  by  them."' 

_.   .   ,         The  truth   of   these  astounding 

1  hi-  Reckoning  •        11 

<»»<  statements    has    been    practicallv 

admitted  by  the  War  Minister. 
General  Josias  von  Efeeringen,  who,  it  is  ( \ 
pected,  will  shortly  he  requested  to  resign  his 
portfolio.  All  parties  in  the  Reichstag 
strongly  denounce  tin-  corruption  thus  re- 
vealed and  even  tin-  most  conservative  sec 
tion  of  the  German  pus.  is  loudly  demanding 


a  searching  investigation.  The  Socialists 
been  exploiting  these  revelations  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  their  constant  cry 
that  "capitalism  i>  at  the  root  of  all  wars  and 
war  scares."  They  comment  freely  on  this 
"shame  of  the  Fatherland."  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  revelations  has  been  the  action  of 
the  Reichstag  in  voting  to  cut  down  some  of 
the  appropriations  asked  for  the  government 
in  the  new  army  hill.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  moreover.  these  revelations  had  the 
effect  of  hastening  the  projected  meeting  of 
the  French  and  German  parliamentary  i 
mission  to  consider  how  r'ranco-derman  rela- 
tions nught  be  improved.  Members  of  both 
parliaments,  to  the  number  of  218,  under  the 
presidency  of  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  * 
stant.  nut  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  May  11. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  repu- 
diating "patriotic  excitability  "  and  demand- 
ing the  decrease-  of  armaments  "no  matter 
what  trade  may  he  hurt."  The  resolution 
concluded: 

The  conference  warmly  supports  the  proposal  <>f 
the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Bryan,  relat- 
ing to  arbitration  treaties,  and  demands  tli.it  dis- 
putes between  France  and  Germany  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 


.Illuffrirfe7/ifijng 
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If  France  and  Germany  could  come  to  an 
agreement  to  live  on  cordial  terms,  says  the 
Scotsman,  of  Edinburgh,  ""the  cloud  that  is 
now  being  lifted  from  the  Balkans  would  be 
lifted  from  Europe  and  the  world." 

_   „     ,      King  Alfonso,  of  Spain,   visited 

The  Popular  p  '  .... 

Spanish  Pans  la  st  month.  I  he  cordiality 
K'ng  with  which  he  was  received,  to- 
gether with  the  admitted  political  importance 
of  the  interview  between  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch and  President  Poincare  and  Premier 
Barthou,  have  tended  to  confirm  in  the  mind 
of  the  European  press  the  persistent  report 
that  a  Franco-Spanish  alliance  is  almost  com- 
pleted, and  that  Spain's  entrance  into  that 
grouping  of  European  powers  known  as  the 
Triple  Entente  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  governments  of  Madrid  and  Paris 
have  already  come  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing about  their  respective  interests  in  Mo- 
rocco, and  the  rehabilitation  of  Spanish  pres- 
tige and  interests  in  Africa.  A  few  days  be- 
fore leaving  for  Pari-.  King  Alfonso  was  at- 
tacked by  an  anarchist  in  Madrid  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  death.  This  escape  has  been 
made  the  occasion  of  a  great  many  articles  in 
the  Spanish  press  on  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  King  and  his  family.  There  are  now 
two  princes  and  two  princesses  in  the  royal 
•  hold  at  Madrid.  The  heir  apparent. 
Prince  Alfonso,  who  was  six  years  la-t  month, 
i-  a  ^unny,  attractive  lad,  whose  tempera- 
ment strongly  resembles  that  of  his  very 
fjopular  moth' 

M   ,  The  captur  Scutari   by   the 

mm      Montenegrin-,  on  April  2^,  alter 
than     six     month-'    -i 
-I  the  active  operati  Balkan 

Turkey.    The  Turkish  garrison, 
under  command  of  Essad  Pasha,  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  v    -       I  the  troops  of  King 
ho  had  sworn  to  capture  Scutari 
or  die  in  tl.'  pt,  then  tool;  possession. 

made  it  dear  iii  these  pages  more 
•  ird  the  po 
■ 

•  hat 
luded  in 
prim  ipalit 
• 

1    ■       !.  and 

\pril 

I.    ■        I  nan, 

I  ;  the 

oil     till- 

I    .      ■    •  i 

\i<  hoi. 1  .1   tin- 


trality  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  by  the  great  powers. 


Move 

support, 
Scutari. 


.    ,  .,      Although  his  Servian  allies  yielded 

Austria  s  _       °  J 

to  the  powers,  and  the  Russian 
government  withheld  any  moral 
Nicholas  continued  to  beleaguer 
Immediately  after  the  town  fell, 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  continent  an- 
nounced that  this  fact  would  not  alter  their 
decision  to  incorporate  Scutari  in  the  new 
state  of  Albania.  As  an  offset  for  this  they 
agreed  to  give  other  territory  to  the  little 
mountain  kingdom.  Then  the  great  powers, 
failing  through  mutual  jealousy  or  other  rea- 
sons, to  compel  the  evacuation  of  Scutari,  the 
Austrian  government  announced  that  it 
would  move.  An  expeditionary  army  of 
Austrian  troops,  variously  estimated  at  from 
forty  to  a  hundred  thousand,  was  mobilized 
in  Bosnia,  and  a  large  force  in  transports  for 
landing  on  the  Montenegrin  coast.  During 
the  last  days  of  April  the  world  looked  for  a 
descent  upon  Cettinje.  The  Pan-Slav  feeling 
in  Russia  and  Austria  itself  ran  high.  The 
government  at  Vienna  began  to  realize  what 
difficulties  might  follow  an  attack  on  the 
little  mountain  kingdom,  and  Europe  was  on 
edge  feeling  that  any  move  of  Austria's  army 
would  precipitate  the  general  struggle. 
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Photograph  by  the  A 


A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  SCUTARI.  WHICH  THE  MONTENEGRINS  TOOK  IN  DEFIANCE  OF  THE 

GREAT  POWERS 


Then,    suddenly,    at    ;i    council 

Montenegro        ...  ,  .  .     . 

Yieldsto        (held    OH    May    0 )    111    Cettlllie,    at 
the  Power,     whjch   ^^  present   g^   xjc|m_ 

las,  the  cabinet,  and  all  the  generals  of  the 
Montenegrin  army,  it  was  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  votes  to  yield  to  the  powers  and 
evacuate  Scutari  "with  the  understanding 
of  obtaining  compensation  elsewhere."  Nich- 
olas announced  that  lie  placed  the  future  of 
Scutari  in  the  hands  of  the  European  powers. 
At  the  same  lime  Essad  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander  who  had  withstood  the  siege  so 
long,  marched  into  the  wild  country  south  of 
Scutari  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Al- 
bania. Following  closely  upon  this  news 
came  the  report   that   there  had  been  scriou- 

differences    between    Bulgaria,    Servia    and 

Greece,  and  that  these  allied  powers  were 
almost  on  the  point  of  open  conflict  over  the 

division  of  the  spoils.  Greece,  indeed,  had 
fortified  Salonica,  and  turned  her  guns  againsl 
Bulgarian  as  well  as  Turk.  It  was  felt  in  the 
i  n  capitals,  however,  that  with  the 

yielding  of  Montenegro  in  the  matter  i^i 
Scutari  the  danger  of  a  teal  clash  over  the 
results  of  the  war  had  passed. 


On  May  1 5  an  international  naval 

era)  Jem.-  ...  .  , 

u>«       force  occupied   Scutari   and   the 

BalKan  Peace    Montenegrms  began   their  CVaCU- 

ation.  (  hi  the  same  day  there  appeared  in  the 
pre—  of  Paris  what  was  reported  to  be  the  full 
text  of  the  treaty  between  Turkey  and  the 
Balkan  State-,  drafted  for  the  conference  to 
hi'  held  at  London  this  month.  According  to 
these-  report-  the  treaty  will  contain  seven 
articles.  The  first  is  a  promise  of  "perpetual 
friend-hip"  between  the  Sultan  <^i  Turkey 
and  the  kings  oi  Bulgaria,  -ser\  i.< .  I  and 

Montenegro.     By  the  second  Turkey  agrees 
to  abandon  all  territory  on  the  European  con- 
tinent west  of  a  line  from  EnOS  on  t1 
Sea   to   Midia  on  the   Black   &  OUT  map 

published  last  month  gives  a  generally 
idea   of   this  new  disposition  of  territory 
except  Albania,  over  which  the  Sultan  is  still 
to   be   nominal    suzerain.     The   third   ai 
provides  that  the  exact  frontier  line-  -hall  be 
determined  by  an  international  commi- 
to  be  named  by  the  (ierman  Kai-er.  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  the  Russian  Czar,  the  English 
King  and  the  French  President.     Article  four 
provides  for  the  cession  ^\  Crete  to  Gn 
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In  article  live  Turkey  agrees  to  leave  to  the  but  have  helped  right  Turkey's  battles  during 

decision   of    the   commission   already   men-  the  war  just  ended.     The  more  conservative 

tioned  the  disposition  of  the  Ottoman  Islands  hold  that  the  future  of  their  race  lies  in  a 

in  the  Egean  Sea.     By  article  six  the  Sultan  regenerated  Turkey,  while  the  impatient  and 

leaves  to  the  allied  sovereigns  the  settlement  radical  ones   are  disposed  to  listen  to  the 

of  all  questions  of  finance.     Article  seven  pro-  propaganda  directed  from  the  Russian  Cau- 

vides  for  the  settlement  by  special  conventions  casus  with  a  view  to  promoting  disorder  and 

of  all  questions  relating  to  prisoners  of  war.  atrocities  that  will  serve   as   a    pretext    for 

Russian  intervention,  which  the  disposition 

Before  the  echoes  of  the  Balkan  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Southern  Cau- 

war  have  had  time  to  subside,  the  casus  shows  to  be  already  in  contemplation. 

key  Turkish  government  is  having  its  The  autocratic  government  evidently  seeks 

attention  called  sharply  to  troubles  gathering  some  compensating  advantages  for  its  diplo- 

in  its  northeastern  Asiatic  provinces.     The  matic  defeat  in  Europe. 

Armenian  population  is  again  being  harried 

by  the  Kurds,  and  emissaries  of  the  revolu-  Russian  and  The  railway  question  seems  likely 

tionary  pro-Russian  Armenians  of  the  Cau-  German  Ran-  to  come  to  a  head  at  an  early 

casus,  are  reported  as  trying  to  excite  them  road  R     r*  date,  a  concession  for  one  in  the 

against  the  government  at  Constantinople,  area  claimed  by  Russia  as  her  sphere  having 

rumored  further,  that  the  Russian  gov-  been  accorded  to  some  Germans.     The  ob- 

ernment  is  about  to  demand  the  execution  of  ject  of  the  new  line  is  to  bring  the  northeast- 

the  reforms  called  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  em  part  of  Asia  Minor  into  direct  and  early 

of  1878.    The  question  of  the  outstanding  connection  with  the  Anatolian  Railway  sys- 

balance  of  the  indemnity  due  Russia  from  the  tern   as   soon   as   possible    from    the    west. 

war  of  1877  has  also  been  brought  up,  and  a  whereas  Russia  wishes  to  bring  it  about  by 

protect  has  been  entered  against  the  conces-  the  extension  of  her  Caucasus  line  from  the 

.-ion  to  any  but  Rus-ians.  for  the  building  of  east.     This  would  produce  a  commercial  and 

rail-.              m  point-  along  the  coast  of  that  military  result  the  very  opposite  of  that  at 

part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  toward  the  which  the  Turkish  government  aims.     It  is 

Russian  frontier.  on  this  point  that  Russia  and  Germany  may 

come  into  conflict  over  Turkey.     This  may 
Harr  ma     *l  "l"  not  fUmcu't  lo  catch  the  be  said  to  have  already  begun,  the  matter 
the        meaning  of  all  this.     The  Turk  is  being  now  the  subject  of  indirect  discussion 
given  no  time  to  recover  between  the  two  governments  in  the  diplo- 
from  the  shock  of  the  blow  he  has  received  matic  dispute  going  on  between  St.  Peters- 
in  Europe.     More,  the  confusion  into  which  burgh  and  Constantinople  as  to  the  right  of 
rythmg  in  hi-  Asiatic  domain  has  fallen  i-  the  Turkish  government   to  grant  such  con- 
to  be  mad-           e  until  it  has  reached  tin  cessions  without  the  consenl  of  Russia.     On 
point  where  the   Russian   Government    will  another  page  we  show  some  striking  photo- 
find   the   opportunity  to   in'              for   the  graphs  of  Bagdad,  the  terminal  of  the  German 
•oration  of  op:          I              the  Kurds  built  line,  and  explain  its  aims.     Intimately 

the  Armenian-,  who  are  practically  connected  with  this  railway  question  is  thai 

nceless.               ;>art  of            •  me  that  can  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  War  Indemnity 

in  the  country  lying  be-  of  1878,  which  can  be  made  to  play  a  decisive 

•       Persian  frontier  and  the  Black  Sea  part    in  the  pending  dispute,  according  as 

with  advant                      n  trade,  as  disorder  Russia  is  disposed  to  insisl  upon  her  ascend 

in  ti                   through  which  the  1           a  ancy  in  that  pan  oi   \-un'<  Turkej  or  to  as 

-  •■     I     »riz  '      ["rebizond  by  way  of  -i-t  the  Turks  to  reorganize  and  reform  their 

that  traffic    into  the  administration  in   \  it. 
1                           the    hi 

■  •  ■  Hatoum  on  Jurh   .      There  are  many  other  political 

ind    1. 1<  ial  but    tin-    real 

only   I  •  r  for  tin-  itabilit) 

illed  Kurdistan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  lies  in  il    cverincrea 

•  the  in/  rlebl   and  it     dimini  Inn:'  territorial  re 

the  pr<  »uro        II-       ong  it  can  <  ontinue  to    up 

only  port    it       burden      depend      oil    the    l<  ilbe.i  I  .1  li'  . 

their  ".1  it    neighboi    and  1  reditoi  .  and  1  he  abilit  - 

ild  bring,  of  it                                        di  n    trouble 
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THE  CHARMING  WIFE  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CHINESE  MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


Should  they  fail  it  and  dissensions  break  out, 
as  threatened,  among  the  Turks  themselves, 
the  day  of  its  partition,  as  in  the  cas< 
Persia,  into  spheres  of  influence,  will  not  he 
far  off,  and  the  City  of  Constantinc  will  afford 
but  a  temporary  sojourn  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  Caliph  of  [slam. 


Recognising 


The    formal    recognition    of    the 

ihe"chinese  Chinese  Republic  by  the  United 
Repu  iic  States  government  was  communi- 
cated to  Yuan  Shih-kai,  on  May  2,  by  the 
American  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Peking.  In 
thanking  President  Wilson,  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai  cabled  to  Washington  that  such 
recognition  "at  once  testifies  to  the  American 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  adds  another 
brilliant  page  to  the  history  of  seventy  years' 
uninterrupted  friendly  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  United  Stale-."  A  few  days 
before  (on  April  29)  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  formally  notified  the  legations  of  the 
five  power  group  (Greal  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  Japan)  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  S1j5.000.000  loan,  which  had  been  signed 
two  days  before.  As  we  noted  last  month. 
President  Wilson,  on  March  t8,  made  a  state 
liieiil  of  the  Chinese  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion, which  was.  in  effect .  a  w  ithdrawal  ^^i  the 
United  States  from  participation  in  tin 
(ailed  Six  Power  loan.  For  details  ^i  recent 
financial  Chinese  history,  see  Mr.  Rosenthal's 
arth  le  "hp.  of  this  month.      Tin    \ 


tional  Assembly,  however,  at  its  meeting  the 

following  week,  refused  to  endorse  the  loan., 
its  terms  being  regarded  as  permitting,  if  not 
actually  providing  for  European  interference 
in  Chinese  political  and  economic  affair-  \ 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  signing  of  this 
loan  without  the  express  authorization  of  par- 
liament was  unlawful,  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  on  May  5,  and  demand  was  made 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  three  ministers 
who  had  signed  the  contract. 

n  ».•   ,ul     The   differences    between    Prcsi- 

Cabmet  Making 

ana-Opium    dent   \  nan  Shih-kai  and  the  Na 

Suppression     ^^j   Assi>m|,|y  „„  u{hcr  I11;itu.r„ 

besides  the  loan  threaten  to  cause  serious 

trouble  for  the  new  republic  Yuan  Shih-kai. 
it  is  reported,  wants  the  constitution,  which  is 
about  to  be  drafted,  to  give  him  the  power  of 
naming  his  cabinet  in  the  American  fashion, 
while  the  majority  oi  the  Assembly  appar- 
ently desire  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  na- 
tional legislature,  as  is  the  case  in  Great 
Britain  and  France.     Dr.  Sun  1  1  is  sajd 

t«>  favor  the  tatter  method.  It  was  reported, 
last  month,  that  he  had  carried  his  opposition 
I  N  uan  Shih-kai  to  the  point  of  beginning  the 
organization  of  open  rebellion.  The  cam- 
paign against  opium  still  continue-.  Great 
Britain's  reluctance  to  give  up  the  advant 
to  her  Indian  Empire  of  the  opium  trade  has 
incurred  the  deep  resentment  of  the  Chinese. 
General  Chang.  President  of  the  Chir  -  \ 
tional    Opium   Prohibition  Commission,  who 
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paid  a  visit  to  England  last  month,  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  from  almost  every  point  of 
view  British  influence  in  China  is  decreasing, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  increasing. 
He  said: 

America  gave  us  back  her  share  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity.  She  withdrew  from  the  nefarious  Six 
Power  loan  group,  and  now  she  has  given  us  r 
nition.  Great  Britain  has  given  us  only  opium. 
Can  you  wonder  that  America  gains  in  our  devel- 
oping markets  what  Great  Britain  los 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

Progressive  . 

Young       has  a  vigorous,  Progressive  party 


Australia 


the   Young   Australia 


mc-nt.  Mr.  Grant  Hervey.  who  is  one  of  the 
organizers  and  directors  of  the  movement, 
contributes  an  article  on  the  aim  and  program 
of  its  organization   to  this   magazine   (page 

.  and  we  commend  our  readers  to  it  as  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  progressive  young 
democracy  of  Australia.  The  foundation 
.-•tone  of  the  new  Federal  capital  at  Canberra 

laid  by  Lord  Denham,  Governor-General 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  March  12.  Can- 
berra, which  is  about  200  miles  from  Sydney 
and  90  miles  from  the  sea,  is  in  ideal  natural 
surroundings,  and  i-  to  be  a  modern  capital  in 


in*  •• 


(.KANT  HERVEY,  ONE  OP  Till.  LEADERS  01    nil.  "  Y01  NG 

\l  STR  U.I  \  "    Mo\  I  Ml  \  1 

every  sense  of  the  word.  Tin-  Common- 
wealth itself  owns  all  the  land  upon  which  the 
city  i-  to  be  built,  and  the  government  will 
exercise    strict    artistic    supervision    of    the 

building  of  the  city  and  tin'  life  and  conduct 

of  it-  inhabitant-.     The  city  was  designed 

young  American  art  bit n  t.      Hon.  John 

Man.  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  who 

paid  a  visit  io  New  York  in  April,  maintains 

that    Australia   i-   becoming   more   and    more 

orialistic    in  the   widest    sense  of   the  word. 

'I  In    working  class  of  almost   all   th<-  state: 

enjoy-  many  substantial  advantages  be<  ause, 

Mi    S<  addan,  it   goes  into  politii  s  for 

to  let   politii  -  t  ontrol  it . 

'  nili. in  labor,  in  i  mi  equeni  e,  i    prosper 

■I  "  ontented.     I  In-    \fid  /'■/.  ifu  .  the 

i  d   monthl  izine  published   in 

Honolulu,  v.hi.  h  d<  mil  deal  "i   it 

■Hi    In    \u  I  r.ilia    .ind    it      problem   .  in  a 

i  omprehen  iv<    1 1 1  ii  le  on 

Vcro        \  ;   i  i. ilia   by    Kail  "      \\  i    I.  in    \u 

trah  i  i   |  •  ha  .i  future 

It  nil   i > r •  < •  1 1 1 c  in/    (  mint  i  V    «  lin  Ii    <  .iniiot 
in  i  In   '••■  iii  Id 
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THE  THIRD  ATTEMPT  TO  KILL  THE  PLUCKY   IJ  TTLE  KING  OF  SPAi\ 


son,e  world  Photography,  as  well;  as  news  re- 
Events  porting,  is  journalism  now-a- 
'"  p,cture  days.  '  Multitudes  read  pictures 
and  their  captions  and  scarcely  any  further 
in  the  illustrated  pro-  of  to-day.  On  these 
two  pages  the  reader  may  rapidly  "glimpse" 
six  interesting  and  significant  happenings 
of  the  past  month.  Three  picturesque  world 
figures,  a  great  social  and  political  world 
movement, and  a  phase  of  philanthropy  in  the 
service  of  humanity  are  the  subjects.  Early 
in  May  an  anarchist  tried  to  shoot  Alfonso, 
King    of    Spain,   in    Madrid.      In    southern 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  IMPRESSIVE  "VOTES  FOR  WOMEN' 


PARADE  IN  NEW  YORK.  ON  MAY  3 


France,  at  Cannes,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
the  veteran  English  political  leader,  and  his 
wife,  were  sojourning.  At  the  same  time  the 
militant  gettes  in  London  were  burning 

houses,  among  them  the  mansion  of  a  member 
of  parliament.  However  the  English  method- 
may  be  regarded,  the  parade  of  the  woman 
suffrage  ad-.  '-       York,  on  May  j, 

endid   appeal    to    reason.     The 
•  ;dy  of  insanity  will  be  carried  on 
at  the  Phippe  Institute,  Baltimore,  opened 
'•. :>ri!  16.      Finally,  we  -how  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  to  the  German-American 
I  -     ur/.   on    Morningside 

rk  City,  on  May  10. 


■ 
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RECORD    OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 


l  pril  ij  to  May  16,  n. 


PROCEEDINGS    IN  CONOR]  ^s 

April  21.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(Dera.,  Ore.)  introduces  a  resolution  abrogating 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  and  Clayton-Bulwer  treaties 
relating  to  the  Panama  Canal.  ...  In  the 
House,  the  Tariff  bill,  as  revised  and  approved  by 
the  Democratic  caucus,  is  reintroduced  and  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Ways  and   Means  Committee. 

April  22.  —In  the  House,  the  Tariff  bill  is  favor- 
ably reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: the  Sundry  Civil  and  Indian  appropria- 
tion hills,  which  failed  to  pass  the  Sixt  y-se<  ond 
Congress,  are  approved. 

April  23. — The  House  begins  discussion  of  the 
Tariff  bill,  Mr.  Underwood  (Dim.,  Ala.)  speaking 
for  the  measure  and  Mr.  Gardner  (Rep.,  Mass. J 
againsl  it. 

April  24. — The  House  continues  the  debate 
upon  the  Tariff  bill,  Mr.  Hammond  (Dem.,  Minn.) 
di  lending  the  wheal  and  Hour  sections. 

April  25. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Palmer  (Dem., 
Pa.)  speaks  for  the  Tariff  bill. 

April  26. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Hull  (Dem., 
Tenn.),  the  author  of  the  income-tax  measure,  ex- 
plains its  provisions. 

April  28. — The  House  com  hides  general  debate 
upon  the  Tariff  bill,  speeches  denouncing  it  being 
made  by  Mr.  Payne  (Rep.,  N.  Y.  .  author  of  the 

present    tariff  law,  and   Mr.   M  unlock,  of  Kansas, 
the  Progressive  leader. 

April  29. — In  the  I  louse,  the  consideration  of 
amendments  to  the  Tariff  bill  is  begun. 

May  1. — The  House,  by  vote  of  1X6  to  88,  re- 
jects the  Republican  proposal  to  strike  from  the 
Tariff  bill  the  provision  placing  sugar  on  the  free 
li-t  in  three  years. 

May  2.  -The  House  considers  the  cotton  sched- 
ule and  rejects  .ill  amendments. 

M.i\  3.  -The  House,  bv  vole  of  I93  to  74,  re- 
jects the  Republican  substitute  for  the  wool  sched- 
ule of  the    Tariff  bill. 

May  5.  The  Senate  debate-  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Borah  Rep.,  Id.)  denounc- 
ing the  provision  exempting  labor  unions  and 
farmers'  organizations  from  prosecution  lor  re- 
Btrainl  of  trade. 

M.i\  (>.  The  House,  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  -Us- 
tains  the  placing  of  raw  wool  on  the  free  list  in  the 
I  nderwood  Tarifl  bill. 

May  7.  The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill  substantially  a-  vetoed  by 
President  Taft,  Mr.  Root  (Rep.,  \.  Y.)  making 
a  strong  speech  againsl  it.  ...  In  the  House, 
consideration  ol  the  Tariff  bill  i-  ended. 

Ma\  8.  The  House,  b\  vote  of  281  to  139, 
passes  the  Underwood  Tarifl  bill,  including  the 
>\  provision;  five  Democrats  vote  againsl 
the  measure,  and  two  Republican-,  foui 

.  ami  one   Independent    VOte  t « »i    it. 

M.i     a       I  he   Senate  1  t  he  I  fadei  w 

Tarifl  ImI!  from  the  1  lou 


Ma>-  13-16. — Tin  Senate  deb.!  Republi- 

can   contention    that    the    Tariff   bill    -hall    !>• 
ferred  to  the  Finance  Committee  with  instructions 

to  hold  public  hearifl 

May  14. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kern  Dem., 
Ind.  I  demands  a  federal  investigation  of  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  West  Virginia  coal  mir 

May  It). — 'The  Senate  refers  the  Tariff  bill  to 
the  Finance  Committee;  the  motion  toinstrui  t  the 
committee  to  hold  public  heari:  1. 

POLITICS    IND  GOVERNMENT    -AMERICAN 

April  15. —  The  Pennsylvania  Hon-  the 

Senate  bill  granting  monthly  pen-ion-  to  indi- 
gent mothers.  .  .  .  The  California  Assembly 
-  the  measure  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of 
land,  against  which  Japan  had  protested.  .  .  . 
'The  voters  of  Jersey    City  adopt  a   commission 

form  of  government.  -  .  President  Wilson  nomi- 
nate- Walter  11.  Pagi  1-  unfa  issa  -  land, 
John  A.  Osborne,  of  Wyoming,  as  Assistant 
retary  of  Mate,  and  William  H.  Osborn,  of  North 
Carolina,  as  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.. . . 
John  J.  Mitchell  (Dem.)  i- elected  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts 
district,  succeeding  John  W.  Week-    R< 

April  16. — 'The  Democrats  of  the  11 0  Rep- 

resentatives,   in    caucus,    approve    the    free-wool 
provision  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  by  vo 
too    to    42.    .    .    .      Willis   I..    Moore.   Chief    of    the 
Weather  Bureau,  is  dismissed  foralleg  _ular- 

itie-  in  the  conduct  of  his  office. 

April  17.  The  President  nominate-  William 
C.  1 1  arris,  of  (  .t  OTgia,  to  be  Director  o(  the  (  ensUS, 

and  Henry  S.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  a-  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War. 

April  19. —  President  Wilson",  through  Secre- 
tar\  of  State  Bryan,  urges  the  California  legi  — 
lature  to  amend  the  land-owner-hip  bill  so  that  it 
will   apply    to   all    aliens   and    not    particularly    to 

Japanes 
April  22.— President  Wilson  renew-  hi-  appeal 

to  tlie  California  legislature  not  to  enact  legisla- 
tion discriminating  against  Japanese.  .  .  .  The 
Illinois  Senate  adopt-  the  House  resolution  amend- 
ing; the  State  constitution  to  permit  women  to  vote. 

April  23.  -President  Wilson  direct-  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  Secretary  of  Statt  t<>  California  lor  the 

purpose  of  conferring  with  Governor  Johnson  ami 
the  legislature  regarding  anti-Japanese  legislation. 

April  24.— President  Wilson  \i-it-  the  Capitol 
to  discuss  appointments  with  Senator-  and  Repre- 
sentatives. .  .  .    Governor    Sul/er    vetoes    the 

\,  w  N  ork  State  Democratic  organisation's  pri- 
marv  bill,  on    the    ground    that    it    fail-  to  fulfill 

part)   pledgi 

April  25.  -The  Commt  I  art  upholds  the 
Interstate  Commi  immiasioo  in  the  Shreve- 

port-Texas  rate  case,  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  interstate  traffic 

April  28     Si  1  n  tary  <>f  State  Bryan  I 

of  con:  nor  Johnson  and 
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the  California  legislature  regarding  proposed  anti- 
alien  laws. 

April  30— May  1. — The  New  York  legislature 
rejects  Governor  Sulzer's  direct  primary  bill. 

May  1-2. — President  Wilson  speaks  at  New- 
ark, Elizabeth,  and  Jersey  City  in  support  of  the 
proposition  for  a  reform  of  the  jury-drafting  sys- 
tem to  be  considered  at  the  special  session  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature. 

May  2. — Governor  Ferris  of  Michigan  signs  the 
"blue  sky"  law,  aimed  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
fraudulent  stocks  and  securities. 

May  3. — Both  houses  of  the  California  legis- 
lature, with  only  five  votes  in  opposition,  pass  a 
revised  alien-land  bill  which  is  objectionable  to 
Japan  and  to  the  Administration.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  legislature  comes  to  an  end,  failing  to  pass  a 
direct  primary  measure  satisfactory  to  Governor 
Sulzer  (see  page  662  . 

May  5. — The  lower  house  of  the  Arizona  legis- 
lature passes  a  bill  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of 
land.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  .upholds  the  conviction  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison 
'the  labor  leaders)  for  contempt  of  court  in  1907, 
but  modifies  their  sentences. 

May  6. — Four  former  ins!  of  the    New 

York  police  force — the  highest  uniformed  grade— 
mvicted  of  conspiring  to  prevent  a  witness 
from  testifying  against  the  police  graft  system. 

lent    Wilson   nominates   <  >• 
-uthrie.  of   Pennsylvani  nbassador   to 

Japa:  rdM.Saltzga   er,  of  Ohio,  as  Commis- 

sioner of  Pensions;  and  John  Purroy  Mitchel  as 
<  oUectOT   of   the    Port    of    New    York.   .    .   .      The 
Illinois  Senate  passes  a  measure  giving  women  all 
ing  righ' 

May  10. — Representative  H.  Olin  Young  (Rep., 

Mich.)  announces  that  he  will  resign  his  seat  be- 
cause he  was  elected  by  a  technicality  which  de- 
I    ii-    P  opponent,   William  J.  Ml  - 

.aid,  of  45*  vol 

ii. — President    Wilson    urgi  rnor 

ithhold  bis  approval  of  the  alien  land 
by  the  California  legislature,  BO  that 
the  t  .  up  diplomatically  with 

'  4  Republican  leaders 

ii  held  at  Chicago  for  tie  irganizing 

and  reuniting  th 

House,   in   s|m«  ial 
form  bill  urged  by  Pi  • 

W  il-or.  ,  in  - 

.  .     The 
the  anti-alien  land  bill 

liforni.i 

'  tll'l    bill, 
Mr 

I 


will   i 


Ii  t      1 
Work 


of     the     Democratic     platform.    .    .    .    Governor 
Hunt  signs  the  Arizona  anti-alien  land  bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

April  21. — The  Cuban  Congress,  ratifying  the 
result  of  the  November  election,  proclaims  Gen. 
Mario  Menocal  President.  .  .  .  The  budgetary 
committee  of  the  German  Reichstag  votes  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  that  manufacturers  of  arms 
and  ammunition  purposely  stirred  up  ill-feeling 
against  France  in  order  to  sell  war  material. 

April  22. — The  Belgian  Premier  accepts  the 
compromise  proposed  by  the  Liberal  leader,  and 
the  great  strike  for  manhood  suffrage,  involving 
500,000  workers,  is  ended. 

April  24. — Delegates  from  sixty-seven  Japanese 
chambers  of  commerce  meet  at  Tokio  to  discuss 
the  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California. 

April  25. — Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  the  leader  in  the 
recent  Mexican  revolution,  renounces  his  candi- 
dacy- for  the  Presidency. 

April  27. — The  Duke  of  Montpensier  announces 
that  he  will  decline  the  throne  of  Albania;  Essad 
Pasha,  commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  which 
surrendered  Scutari  to  the  Montenegrins,  pro- 
claims himself  King  of  Albania. 

April  30. — London  police  close  the  offices  of  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  and  arrest 
six  of  the  suffragette  leaders. 

May  4. — Senator  Michel  Oreste  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti  by  the  National  Assembly,  succeeding 
Tancrede  Auguste,  deceased.  .  .  .  Premier  Bar- 
thou  announces  the  program  of  his  ministry,  in- 
cluding the  ret  urn  to  the  three-year  enlistment 
which  was  abandoned  in  1905. 

May  5. — The  Chinese  National  Assembly  de- 
clares that  the  signing  of  the  five-power  loan,  with- 
out the  authority  of  parliament ,  was  unlawful. 

May  6.  -The  British  House  of  Common-  reject  s 
a  woman-suffrage  measure  by  vote  of  266  to  219. 

.  .  .  The  lower  house  of  the  Netherlands  parlia- 
ment  p asses  a  bill  for  new  coast  defence-. 

May  7.       The  Irish  1  lome  Rule  bill  and  t  he  Welsh 
1       tablishment   bill,  rejected  by  tin-   House  of 
Lord-,  an-  reintroduced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
M.i  .11.  Ismael  Monies  i-  elected  Presi 

dent  of  Bolivia. 

Mas  <>.  A  new  Montenegrin  cabinet  isformed 
under  the  Premiership  ol  General  VukotitchJ 

Ma>    11.    -It  is  learned  that  twenty-five  officers 
of  tin-  Mi  .i'  an  arm)  were  executed  aftei  an  en 
tin  in  with  Constitutionalists  near  Giiayn 

INI  lHWI  ION  \l.     Rl  LA  I  ions 

April  ik.  Bulgaria,  on  behall  ol  the  Balkan 
allic  with  minoi  modifications  the  revised 

prop ■  .pi  an  power-  foi  ending  1  he 

li    I  in  k. 
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I  III.  AMERICAN  REVIEW  <>!■   REVIEWS 


MK.  W.s.    CASTER,   PRESIDENT    01      nil      BROTHERHOOD 
or    LOO  IMO  ri\  E    I  IK!  Ml  \ 
(Who  successful!)   conducted  the  case  for  the  firemen  of 
the  K.ist  in  the  recent  arbitration,  under  the  Brdman  Act, 
heir  wage  demands) 

April  24.  -Mr.  Bryan,  American  Secretary  of 
Stale,  presents  i<>  the  diplomats  at  Washington  his 
plan  for  world  peace,  proA  id i tig  that  all  controversies 
shall  be  submitted  tor  investigation  to  an  interna- 
tional commission  before  war  shall  be  declared. 

\pril  20.  An  agreement  for  a  $125,000,000 
loan  to  China,  by  bankers  of  five  European  nations, 
i-  signed  at  Peking. 

April  27.  The  European  powers  demand  that 
the  Montenegrin  forces  evacuate  Scutari.  .  .  . 
sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  the  new  British  am- 
bassador, ani\  es  at  New  York  on  hi>  way  to  Wash- 
ington. 

April  28.  Guatemala  appeals  to  the  United 
States  follow  ing  a  demand  from  <  .teat  Hi  itain  for  a 
settlement  ol  $10,000,000  bond  indebtedness. 

M.i\  1 .  \i  .1  conference  of  ambassadors  in  Lon- 
don, Montenegro  offers  to  evacuate  Scutari  if 
territorial  compensation  elsewhere  is  allowed. 

M.i\  .'.  The  United  States  Government  recog- 
nizes the  new  Chinese  republic  upon  the  completion 
oi  the  organization  of  the  National  Assembly. 

M.u  5.  King  Nicholas  ol  Montenegro  agrees  to 
evacuate  Scutari  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  powers. 

M.u  6.  The  Hague  Court  oi  Arbitration  con- 
demns Italy  to  paj  $32,800  damages  for  seizing 
the  French  Steamers  Carthage  and  Manouba  during 

the    I  111  ki-hltalian   war. 

M  i\  9.  The  Japanese  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton formall)  protests  against  the  anti-alien  land 
bill    passed    bj    the    California    legislature.  ,  .  . 


General  Huerta,  Provisional  President  of  M< 
informs   the    American  ambassador  that  as   the 
United  Mate-  refuses  to  recognize  the  Mexican 
administration  the  latter  cannot  grant  diplomatic 
Btanding  to  the  ambassador. 

May  ii-i-\  A  conference  of  French  and  Ger- 
man Deputies  i-  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  increases  in  armaments 
and   of  bettering   international   relatii 

May  13.  The  international  tribunal  for  the 
arbitration  of  pecuniary  claim-  of  American-  and 
Britons  holds  it- hr>t  meeting al  Washington,  DC. 
.  .  .  The  lir-t  advance  i>  made  to  China  DV  the 
European  syndicate;  under  the  terms  of  the 
$125,000,000  loan. 

May    14.  -The   Montenegrin   troops  -in-  with- 
drawn from  Scutari,  and  the  iii>    i^  turned  <>\er 
to  an  international  force.  .  .  .     Guatemala  yields 
to  the  British  demand  lor  a  resumption  of  in: 
payments  on  the  foreign  debt. 

OTHKR  OCCURRING  S  OI    1  HI    MOM  I  ll 

April  17. — Four  French  military  aeronauts 

their  pilot  are  killed  in  a  balloon  accident  at 
Noisy  le  ( irand. 

April  21. The  Cunard  liner  Aquitama, 
long,  i-  launched  at  Clydebank,  England. 

April  23. — An  explosion  in  a  mine  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Company  near  Washington,  I'.. 
causes  the  death  of  ninety-six  miner-.  .  .  .  The 
award  of  the  arbitration  board  in  the  controversy 

bit  ween  the  Eastern  railroads  and  their  firemen 
grants  increases  in  wages  ranging  from  10  t..  12 
per  cent.  .  .  .  The  one-hunilredt h  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  i-  commemorated 
in  the  Illinois  legislat  lire. 

April  25.— The  West  Virginia  coal  min 
to  accept  Governor  Hatfield'.-  proposition  lor  the 
settlement  of  the  strike,  previously  accepted  by 

the  operators. 

April  26.  The  international  exposition  at  <  ihent 
is   opened    by    King    Albert. 

April  27.  Ernest  F.  Guillaux,  a  French  aviator, 
flies  from  Biarritz,  France,  to  Kollum,  Holland 
(IOOO  miles),  with  two  -top-  for  fuel. 

April    28.     Northern    V  w    York   and   eastern 

Canada  experience  a  >lighl  earth  -hock. 

Max  ,;.  Dr.  Francis  I..  Patton  resigns  a-  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  .  .  .  The 
international  conference  to  arrange  the  celebra- 
tion, in  1014.  of  1  glish- 
spealdng  peoples,  begin-  it-  tir-t  session  in  N 
York  City. 

May    6      Twenty-five    persona  wounded 

during    rioting    in   connection    with    the   striC 
building  laborer-  at  Syracuse. 

May  S.  — The  French  aviator  Irangeoi-  carries 
-i\  passengers  in  his  biplane  during  a  75-minute 
flight. 

Maj  9  I  ieui.  Joseph  1>.  Park,  I  .  S.  A..  i> 
killed    in    .\t\   accident    to    hi>   aeroplane    near    Los 

Angeles. 

M  ,\    to.       \  memorial  -tattle  of  Carl  Schui 
unveiled      at       New      York      City.    .    .    .    Street -car 

traffic  in  Cincinnati  i-  at  a  standstill  following  .1 

strike  of  inotornun  and  conduct 

\l  i\    12.       The  International  Agricultural  < 
ferent  e  assembles  al  Rome. 


RECORD  OF  CURREXT  EVENTS 


)/?> 


May  14. — Edwin  H.  Anderson  is  chosen  Di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  .  .  . 
The  Eastern  railroads  petition  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  permission  to  increase 
freight  rates  5  per  cent. 

OBITUARY 

April  15. — Bishop  William  B.  Derrick,  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  70. 

April  16. — Eli  D.  Zaring,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Sun. 

April  18. — Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  a  noted  soci- 
ologist and  geologist,  71. 

April  19. — Joseph  Palmer,  who  made  the  death 
mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

April  20. — Rev.  Joel  Paulian,  president  emeritus 
of  the  Christian  Brothers'  College  at  St.  Louis,  82. 
...  Sir  Charles  Day  Rose.  M.P.,  a  prominent  Brit- 
ish sportsman,  65. 

April  21. — John  Dillon,  the  popular  Chicago 
comedian,  81. 

April  22. — William  Albert  Keener,  ex-justice  of 

the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  former  professor 

of   law  at    Harvard   and    Columbia,   57.  .  .  .  John 

-ell   Barnes.    Lord   Gorell,  an  eminent    British 

jurist,  64. 

April  2$. — Thaddeus  Burr  Wakeman,  advocate 
:iberalism  and  free  thought.  78.  ...  Sir  Richard 
tt,  meml>er  of  the  Canadian  Senate  for  fortv 
. .--,  and  former  cabinet  mem1 

April  24.— John  T.  Dye,  the  noted  Indiana 
lawy  r.  77. 

Mallet  t.  formerly  United  Si 

rict  Judge  in  <  olorado.  - 

-7       I)r.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  New  York 
State    Commissioner    of    Education,    and    former 
dent  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  64.  .  .  .  I 
Henrj    1  tchrane,   1  .S.A.,  retired,  71. 

...  J.  Gardiner   Ranudell,  a  pioneer  piano  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  71.  .  .  .  Prof.  Fran 
mond  Jaccond,  perm  rencfa 

'  di  ine,  S 

April  29.  Dr.  (  h.trl.  -  H.  Knight,  of  New  York, 
a  noted  I  .  .     Mrs.  Elsie  !<■ 

I  iper    cor- 

Api  Pro!    Erich  Smith,  former!)  rector  of 

■: 

lident  of  Haiti. 

I  I  Kinnii  nit,    a    well-known 

[ohn    R.    Read,   .1 

II  >■  r  1 1  •  —  rat     and    foi 

ond, 

1 

■    1 


■ 


*i>i« 


1  illiam    I       I 


Till.    LATE    DR.    ANDREW    S.    DRAPER 

1  Dr.  Draper  was  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  coun- 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Commissioner  of  Edu- 

in  New  York  State;  and  previously  lie  had  served  with 

distinction  as  head  of  the  public  school  system  i  f  (  leveland 

and  as  \>:  ■  the  University  of  Illiti" 

\l  ink  ().  Briggs,  ex-Unitqd  si.n»  Sen- 

ator from   New   Jersey,  62.  .  .  .  Peter   Baillie   Mc- 
Lennan, presiding  jusl  ice  of  1  lie  Appellate  I  >ivision 

of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  62.  .  .  .   Dr.  Louis 

A.  Duhring,  professor  emeritus  <>i  dermatology  at 
Diversity  of  Pennsylvania,  68.  .  .  .  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  a  prominent  London  artist,  89.  .  .  .  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of 'Newcastle,  noted  lor  her  work 
among  the  London  poor. . . .  <  larence  Deming,  of 
New  Raven,  a  well-known  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine writer,  <>\. 

Maj   9.     Rev.   Leander  Trowbridge  '  liamber 
lain,    hl>.   .1   noted    Presbyterian   preacher    and 

ant  l> 

Maj    11      Francis  1  ishci   Brow  in  .  editor  of  1  he 

■   .    inn  In  1   mention  "I    Mr.  Brow  ne  w  ill  be 

ina'1'  |e 

Maj  1  •      fohn  S,  Wise,  a  noted  New  York  law 

nd  i"i  1  in. hi  ..I  .in   \  11 

;;ii>i., 

\\  Illiam  llin  editor  and 

•a  1 11. 1  ntifii   ami  1  • 

\lli.  d    <l.     I  o\  III.  .   .,    noted    I  i<  n<  h 

|ohn  foi  in.  1  i 

rd  and  aui  1  ■  •  > r  ol 

\\  illiam   I  d 

ii.iiin  n  .1  1  li.  1 .1.111.1 

\\  illiam  Crotwoll    I  >oan<  , 

i 


CARTOONS  ON  SOME  CURRENT 

TOPICS 


THE  SEASON  FOR  TROUBLESOMF.  INSECTS  I  IAS  ARRIVED 
From  the  Oregonian  (Portland,  Orcy 

THE  coming  of  the  " season  of  troublesome  also  demands    attention,    while    California 
insects"  finds  Uncle  Sam  not  entirely  and  her  Japanese  question   has  given   him 

immune  from  his  own  peculiar  pests.     The   another  important  diplomatic  t. 
tariff  will  keep  him   pretty  busy  for  another 
few  weeks  at  Least.      Then  there  is  John  Hull 
pressing  tlje  Panama-tolls  matter.     Mexico 


win  S    mi    in.  -.mi    T\\  in  .  .>\n  s  A  LAW 


III.    llll  RE,    <    U  IFORK1  \.    (IT    IT    HI  T. 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON   Cl'RREXT  EVENTS 


(u7 


tavern  d<x>r  av 
Came  shining  through  the  d.  ape. 

Bearing  a  vessel  on  his  - 

He  bid  me  taste  of  it.  ar.  rape." 

— Omar  Khayyam 
From  the  Glo> 

:ead  of  an  assortment  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, grape  juice  appeared  as  the  drink 

ided  a'    S        tary  Bryan's  first  formal 
dinner  in  Washington.     An    English   i 
paper  promptly  made  some  facet  ion-  allusion 

"Wishy- Washington!"     The    cartoon 


*^*  fee>9  CVi-trn  «y-^_ 


THE    BACKSLID]  R 
From  the  News  (Baltimore) 

showing  New  Jersey  as  a  rather  bibulous 
old  gentleman  who  has  backslid  in  the  matter 
of  reform  legislation  since  Wilson  left  the 
governor's  chair,  refers  to  the  President's 
special  trip  to  Trenton  lasl  month  to  assisl 
in  the-  legislative  situation. 


- 
/^ 


-       - ( 


I)      OH 
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*U  K  WfcfTt. 

1  "*5rtttl 


OPERATING    d\    Till.    TAKI1  1 

From  thi-  World-Herald  (On. 


mi.  cui  mk\    is  GOING    K)  nil.  DOGS  " 
Prom  th,-  World  (New  York; 


PATCHING    rill.    REPUBLICAN    ELEPHANT    II' 

(Promim-nt  Republicans  r  th  to 

From  the  North  American  (Phila 


mm    mi   i    .ii     mi     WOODS    \  i  i 
From  the  Inquirer  (.Ph 


DELILAH    DEMOCRACY     IND  SAMSON  MONO 


PEACI     NEGOTIATIONS       rill     POLITICIAN  S  VIEW 
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IN   THE   CAPITOL 

(The  cartoonist  likens  the  defeat  of  the  New  York  direct 
primary  bill  in  the  state  legislature  to  I  sassination 

in  the  Ca;  :!zer's  fight  for  rea 

marie*  is  commented  on  in  an  article  on  | 
m  the  Sun  (New  York 


DEJECTION 

(Murphy:  "Gee I    Tige,  ain't  it  fierce?     Wilson  in  Wash- 
ington, Sulzer  in  Albany,  and  fusion  in  New  York 
From  the  Tribune  (New  York) 


' 


r,so 
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...-„--"-.*..'  ;V.    -."  "---"-   :*- 

/ 

J 

i 

"au^. #£*■„ -  c  *  V;:>  :?i^  rv 

< .iris."  said  Sue.  '  <iih-  must 
That  awfter  wrecking  a  fawst  expi 

bears  the  shrieks  of  maimed  and  d 
One  must  confess — it's   rawthcr   tryii 


"I  think.' 

By  blowing  up  Trafalgar  Sqi: 
For  hardly  more  than  four  or 
Old  fogies  left  the  p'.. 


RUTHLESS  RHYMES  FOR  MARTIAL  MILITANTS 
From  the-  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  X.  V.) 


The  newspapers  during  the  past  month 
have  again  reported  many  acts  of  violence 
by  the  militant  suffragists  of  England,  re- 
sulting in  a  heavy  loss  of  property.  Churches, 
railroad  stations,  and  private  residences 
have  been  destroyed,  and  newspaper  offices 
raided.    The  police,  in  turn,  also  did  a  little 


raiding,  the  immediate  object  of  attack  being 
the  headquarters  of  the  Woman's  Social  and 
Political  I'nion.  The  efforts  of  the  militant- 
did  not,  apparently,  prevent  the  defeat  in 
Parliament  of  a  bill  which  would,  if  successful, 
have  enfranchised  over  six  million  women.  It 
is  a  much-discussed  question  now asto  just  how 
much  sympathy  is  being  lost  for  the  cause 
by  the  action-  of  the  militant-  in  England. 


"  II  M  I  ,  GENTLEMEN,  PLI   VS1 

(M- 
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:m.K  fur  hi- 


The  Vict  Of  course,  you  can 

make  me  j  back  again,  but  it'll  never  feel 

quite  the  same." 

m  Punch  (Lor. 

Austria,  much  chagrined  over  the  capture  of 
Scutari  by  King  Nicholas,  of  Montenegro,  de- 
manded it>  surrender.  Even  though  Nicholas 
ha-  returned  the  prize,  he  retain-  the  glory  of 


THE   TRIPLE   ENTENTE 

(The  possible  combination  of  France.  England,  and  Russia, 
is  an  argument  by  the  German  Militarists) 
Prom  Wahre  Jamb  (Stuttgart) 

the  triumph.  Wahre  Jacob  presents  the  So- 
cialist view  that  the  bogy  of  a  Triple  Alliance 
against  Germany  is  being  used  in  support  of 
the  expanded  German  military  program. 


1                "*"" 

m 

A 

I  K'l   I      I' I  ■■  "l.l    I  III" 
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THE  GOVERNORS  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  TAMMANY  TIGER 
Prom  the  Warl 

GOVERNOR    SULZER  AND   THE 
FIGHT  FOR  DIRECT  PRIMARIES 


r  T  was  just  twenty  years  ago  that  the  Hon. 
*■  William  Sulzer  was  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly at  Albany.  Hi-  was  thirty  years  old, 
ami  had  hem  in  the  legislature  for  thrci  or 
four  years.  Grovef  Cleveland  was  entering 
upon  his  second  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  David  B.  Hill  and  Roswell 
P.  Flower  were  governors  of  New  York  during 
Mr.  Sulzer's  membership  in  the  legislature. 
Their  immediate  predecessors  had  been 
Grover  Cleveland,  Alonzo  15.  Cornell.  Lucius 
Robinson,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  The  up- 
State  Democratic  party  in  New  York  had 
been  a  real  power  and  had  produced  many 
Strong  nun.  The  Republican  party  also  had 
a  host  of  men  of  intellect,  character,  and 
conviction.     Party  feeling  was  intense,  and 

even  among  the  politicians  there  was  such  a 

thing  as  genuine  and  sincere  party  allegiance. 

Mr.  Sulzer  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1 
and  served  at  Washington  for  eighteen  con- 
I b    was  elected   Governor 


last  November,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the 
first  day  oi  January.  He  had  been  chiefly 
absorbed  in  his  Congressional  duties  and  in 
national     and     international     questions     for 

nearly  twenty  years.  It  i-  true  that  his  home 
\  \  ork  City,  and  that  he  could 
not  have  avoided  knowing  something  ol  the 
politics  of  the  metropolis  and  the  State.  He 
had  been  regarded  as  a  fairly  acquies 
member  of  the  Tammany  organization  that 
control-  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York 
City.  Hi-  nomination  had  come  to  hi: 
a  matter  of  course  every  two  years.  Hut 
the  supposition  that  this  had  come  as  a  favor 
from  Tammany  Hall  or  from  Charles  I 
Murphy  seems  to  have  been  erroneous.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Congressional  Career, 
Tammany  once  deprived  him  of  the  nomina- 
tion. He  ran  independently,  and  he  carried 
the  distrii  t. 

\fter  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  prevent 
his    having    the    Democratic    nomination    in 
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the  old  Tenth  District,  which  subsequently  time.  He  seemed  to  believe  that  he  could 
became  the  Eleventh.  This  was  by  no  means  go  to  Albany  with  his  good  intentions,  his 
a  dead-sure  Tammany  district,  or  else  Mur-  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  his  talent  for 
phy  would  probably  have  taken  possession  winning  favor  and  popularity,  and  forthwith 
of  it  for  uses  of  his  own  a  good  while  ago.  Mr.  accomplish  everything  necessary  to  give  the 
Sulzer  claims  that  the  district  is  normally  State  of  Xew  York  a  good  government. 
Republican,  and  that  he  has  owed  his  nine  In  a  brief  message  to  the  people  of  the 
elections  to  Congress  to  his  popularity  with  country,  through  the  medium  of  this  Review, 
the  people  of  the  East  Side,  among  whom  he  Governor  Sulzer  made  the  following  state- 
has  lived  so  long  and  who  have  much  loyalty  ment  (see  page  46,  January  number  of  the 
for  him  and  an  unwavering  confidence  in  his  Review  of  Reviews): 
fitness  to  represent  them.    Thus,  as  a  mem-       The  Governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York 

ber  of  Congress,  owing  his  seat,  us  «  everywhere  regarded  the  highest  elec 

he  holds,  entirely  to 
port  of  the  people  of  h 
trict.  he  has  had  no  p 
ticular  occasion,  durin 
recent  years,  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  fight 
the  Democratic  or- 
ganization in  New 
-k. 

First  impres- 
sions   in    public 
life  are  bound  to 
be  influential 
and    tenacio1 
Sulzer    had    al- 
ways remem- 
bered   Albany 
and  its  political 
atmosphere  as  he 
tir-t  knew  it,  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a 
century  At 

that  tin  were 

-  in  the  leg 
Mature,    and    a    good 
many  Strong  and 
men.  Then  hon- 

and   reasonably  capal 

en  in   the  executive  depart- 
ments oft!  budget 

ill,    the 
total  ordinary  expendi- 

than  a  quarter  or  a  third  ment. 

ke indication  quid  or)   survey,  in  order  to  bring  t<> 

machii  cm,  bul  this  i  >f  the  worst  evils.    TheTamman) 

•  •  •■■  the  pro  nization,  not  content  to  dominate  Man 

porations  and  private  hattan  Island,  had  reached  out  for  control  ol 

lo  principally  with  the  the  D         rati*  part)  of  the  State.     Hie  bi 

partisan    \  tcm  had  been  enormously  slim 

idly  1  •  th.it  ulated,  not  merely  by  the  doubling  and  quad 

ol  ordii  tendituri   .  bul 

.it  \!r    Sulzer,  during  bytl  ordinary  opportunitie   thatcami 

th<-  time  "i  hi  ■•  .1  hundred  million  dollai 

ly  underestimated  the  upon  the  State  canal     &ft)   million  dollar: 

that  must  confront  upon    tl  l-road      cheme,    and    man) 

;i"  I  '  be  id<  publii    building    and 


WILLI  \\l    -1  I  /I  R 

V'jrk 


the  United  States  save 
he  Presidency.    I  realize  fully 
responsibility  it  entails  and 
now  something  of  the  prob- 
lems I  must  meet  and  solve. 
n  the  future,   as   in   the 
past,  I  shall  do  my  duty 
to  all  the  people  to  the 
best  of  my   ability  as 
God     gives     me     the 
light.     My  object  is 
to  do   right,   and    I 
shall   struggle  as    I 
never  struggled  be- 
fore to  make  good. 

Undoubtedly 

he  meant   all 

that  he  said,  and 

yet  he  had  only 

a   faint   idea  of 

the  nature  of  the 

struggle  that  lay 

before   him.     He 

had  been  in  Albany 

as  ( k>vernor  only  a 

few  hours  before  the 

lisheartening   truth 

m    to    dawn    upon 

his  mind.  He  discovered 

that    Xew  York   State  was 

the  worst-governed  large  com- 
munity in   the  whole  civilized 
world,     draft   and   inefficiency 
permeated  the  business  of  the 
te  in  almost  every  depart- 
1 1     ippointed  1  omrnitb  es  to  make  a 
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other  projects.  Politics  had  become  more 
o  mmercialized  at  the  hands  of  the  two  big 
party  machines  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Besides  the  opportunities  for  criminal  graft, 
there  were  the  countless  chances  for  money- 
making  through  what  goes  at  Albany  by  the 
term  of  "  honesl  graft." 


IT 


Hl/RKY    UP   GOVERNOR,  THEY  RE    Gl  tTING  PR]  m   FAT 
(The  black  t>i^s  represent  the  grafters  in  tl 

the  Herald  I  New  \. 

William  Sul/er,  Governor,  found  out  in 
a  very  short  time  that  his  popular  ways 
would  avail   nothing  at   Albany   unless  he 

were  ready  to  blink  at  the  current  game  or 
become  a  silent  partner  in  it.  Three  courses 
were  open  to  him:  He  could  quit  being  an 
honest  man  and  become  a  rogue;  he  could 
resign;  he  could  tight.  Fortunately  he  was 
not  templed  to  tall  in  with  the  game  of  the 
crooks  and  corrupt ionists.  Being  an  honest 
man.  he  was  limited  to  the  alternatives  of 
resigning  or  fighting,  lie  decided,  of  course, 
thai  he  must  fight;  and  in  this  he  was  heartily 
supported  by  a  very  sensible  and  right- 
minded  wife.  Among  other  things  that  he 
speedily  discovered  was  the  fact  thai  so  Ear 
as  results  went  there  seemed  to  be  just  two 
members  of  the  legislature,  those  being  the 

two  head-  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 

organizations  of  the  State;  and  as  regards 
every  matter  that  involved  vital  reform  these 
two  forces  were  acting  together. 

When  a  man  stands  up  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  fighl  againsl  the  political  ma- 
chines that  arc-  held  together  by  the  cohesive 

power  (.A  plunder,  he  must   not  expect   to  be 


treated  with  courtesy  or  personal  deference. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  making  such  lights. 
has  braved  every  kind  of  slander  and  viliti- 
cation.  Charles  E.  Hughes  was  the  target 
of  unmeasured  ridicule  and  abuse.  William 
Sul/.er  could  not  expect  to  be  exempt  where 
Roosevelt  and  Hughes  had  to  face  the  meth- 
ods of  desperate  spoilsmen  and  corrupt 
conspirator 

One  of  the  things  that  all  parties  had  agreed 
upon  last  fall  was  the  subject  of  direct  pri- 
maries. The  politicians  had  pretended  to 
give  the  people  of  New  York  a  popular 
tern  of  making  nominations,  but  it  had  pit 
in  practice  to  he  something  worse  than  a 
farce.  The  ridiculous  character  of  this  law 
demonstrated  in  the  attempt  to  apply 

it-  terms  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Republican  national  convention  at   Chi 
a  year  ago.     Honest  members  of  all  parties 


CAPITOL 
ALBANY 
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knew  that  the  law  was  unworkable-,  and  that 
it  lent  itself  to  the  improper  manipulation 
and  control  of  the  party  machines.  The 
presenl  legislature  was  elected,  therefore, 
by  voters  who  expected  the  enactment  oi 
a  law  providing  for  State-wide  primaries  in 
the  unqualified  sense.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  Murphy  machine  and  the 
Barnes  machine  are  alike  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  convention  system,  or  to 
any  methods  whatsoever  that  would  weaken 
their  hold  upon  the  political  life  of  the  State. 
The  present  legislature,  rejecting  the 
rnor's  views  ^>\  a  primary  law,  enacted 
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what  was  known  as  the  Blauvelt  bill.  This 
was  vetoed  on  April  24  by  Governor  Sulzer, 
who  declared  the  bill  to  be  a  fraud  and  at 
the  best  a  miserable  makeshift.  The  veto 
message  was  a  scathing  attack  upon  the  bosses 
and  their  tools  in  the  legislature.  "I  indulge 
the  hope,"  remarks  the  Governor,  '"that 
after  the  veto  message  is  read  and  digested 
no  one  in  the  State,  and  especially  in  the 
g  ature,  will  have  any  further  doubt  as 
to  my  mental  sincerity  on  direct  primaries." 
This  message  made  it  entirely  plain  that  the 
Governor  had  no  lingering  expectation  of 
being  able  to  do  business  with  the  Murphy 
organization.  The  heart  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy lies  in  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  mess 

When  we  consider  the  waste,  the  extravagance, 
the  inefficiency  and  the  corruption  which  have 
recently  been  brought  to  light  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  our  State 
and  which  are  the  cause  of  painful  humiliation  to 
•  very  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizen,  all  due,  in 

nail  degree,  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
[Kjlitical  power  has  been  gradually  slipping  away 
from  the  people  who  should  always  control  it  and 
wield  it.  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity 
of  thi-  legislation  and  as  to  our  duty  in  this  all- 
important  matter. 

ry  intelligent  citizen  i-  aware  that  those 
who  subvert  the  government  to  their  personal 
advantage  have  found  their  greatest  opportunities 
to  do  so  through  the  adroit  and  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  0  n  of  party  caucuses  and  political 
conventions.  We  have  been  given  leadership 
dishonorable  to  the  various  political  parties  of  the 
and  we  ha  n  party  tickets  which 

•  thi-.  dishonorable  leadership  in  disgi 


i  TV 


. 


'TWO  BEADS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 

(The  two  heads  of  the  party  bosses  are  more  powerful  than 

the  single  head  of  the  voter  in  legislature  affairs) 

Proin  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

secret  alliances  between  big  business  interests  and 
crooked  and  corrupt  politics.  It  must  cease  or 
our  free  institutions  are  doomed. 

The  honest  citizens  of  our  State  for  years  have 
demanded  an  end  to  these  shameful  conditions. 
They  now  insist  on  primary  reform,  thoroughgo- 
ing, radical  and  direct  and  complete,  and  I  would 
be  unfaithful  to  these  salutary  demands  of  the 
people  of  thi  md  to  the  pledges  of  the  po- 

litical platforms  of  my  own  party  il  I  were  to  give 
my  official   approval    to   this   bill,   which,    while   it 

might  do  something  to  improve  our  primary  law, 
goes  such  a   short    distance  in   the  right    direction 

that  it  would  seem  like  gh  ing  a  Btone  to  t  he  voters 
when  the  people  are  asking  for  bread. 

If  we  fail  to  make  our  sj  Mem  of  direct  primaries 

ripply  to  Stall    officers  we  have  left  oil  our  work  of 

primary  reform  where  the  people  expected  us  to 
1,  The  widespread  demand  for  direel  pri- 
maries  in  our  state  found  it-  origin  mainly  in  the 
11  tion  arising  from  the  failure  ol  our  State 
conventions  to  faithfully  refta  1  the  Bentiments  of 
the  part)    voters.     Even   student  ol  our  recent 

political   histon    knov  and   no  one   knows  it 

:   than  I  do. 

I     it   1  for  me,  or  any  ol hei   man,  to 

thai    in  continuing   the  deli  m   in 

nominating  State  officers  clectoi    an    nol  allowed 

iminate  dire<  tly?    In  1  ontinuing  the  delegate 

and  repud iat  i ng 
our   platform    pli  the   people 

with  f.il  ■>■  pi.  1    hall  nol  I"  .1  part)  to  iui  h 

repudiation  I  hall  not  indoi  ■>■  men  1  betrayal 
ol  the  people.     No  political  party  can  make  me 

a    [Kilit  i'    il    h 

adjournment      on     Ma\      I.    the 

•  nded    the    Blauvell    bill    to 
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make  it  somewhat  less  vulnerable;  but  in 
it-  amended  form  it  was  in  no  way  acceptable 
either  to  the  Governor  or  to  tin-  great  body 
of  citizen-  of  the  State  who  favor  direct 
primaries.  The  Republican  organization 
had  wished  to  avert  the  inevitable  special 
-i--ion,  or  at  least  to  put  themselves  in  a 
favorable  position,  and  Mr.  Barnes  had 
offered  to  accept  the  Governor's  hill  if  the 
State  conventions  could  be  retained.  But 
the  Governor  would  not  do  business  with 
Barnes,  nor  would  he  consider  eliminating 
any  of  the  essentials  of  his  bill.  Almost 
immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature  he  issued  his  call  for  an  extra 
session,  to  meet  on  June  16,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  direct  primaries.  The  controlling 
elements  in  the  legislature  declared  that  the 
extra  session  would  be  fruitless,  hut  the 
Governor  had  made  up  his  mind  to  appeal 

directly  to  the  people  of  the  State,  without 
regard  to  parties.  In  proportion  as  his 
honesty  and  his  courage  -hone  out  clear 
through  the  fogs  and  mists  of  Albany  politics, 
then'  was  evidence  of  a  rallying  of  public 
opinion  to  his  support ;  and  man}-  newspapers 
regardless  of  previous  party  attitudes.  es- 
poused  his  cause. 

Since  all  the  party  platforms  last  fall  had 
declared  for  primary-election  reform,  Gov- 
ernor Snl/.cr  determined  to  make  hi-  contest 
on  non-partisan  grounds.  A  campaign  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  members  was  ap- 
pointed, in  which  the  Progressives  and  the 
anti-Tammany  Democrats  were  most  con- 
spicuous, hut  which  also  included  many 
Republicans.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  responded  heartily  to  the 
call  for  his  support,  and  the  Progressive 
party  Stood  with  him  to  a  man.  In  a  letter 
to  the  members  of  hi-  new  party,  on  May  i_>. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  declared  himself  as  follows: 

While  I  think  tin-  Progressive  bill  was  the  best 
hill  introduced,  1  nevertheless  most  cordially 
back  the  bill  urged  by  Governor  Sulzer,  for  that 
Pill  means  a  substantial  measure  of  positive 
and  the  envenomed  opposition  ol  both  the  Mur- 
phj  and  Barnes  machine-  to  it  is  of  itself  sufficient 
prool  that  ii  is  emphatically  in  the  interest  <>f  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  alliance  between  the  two 
ma<  nines  and  the  legislat  ure  -hew-  how  absolutely 
correct  was  our  characterization  of  them  last  fall. 
Reall)  at  present  there  an- not  three  party  organ- 
izations,     rhere  are  but  two     the  part} 

j  tinst    it    the   party   of   pi  i\  ilege,  the 
■>  i  ion. 

Ihi-  party  ol  reaction  is  organized  in  two  divi- 

sions,    idled    Republican    and    Democratic,    the 

r  to  make  effective  the  common  opposition 

ol   both  machine-  to  the  policy    of  genuine  -clt- 

rnment.     Nothing  pleases  the  representatives 

ol    pi  i\  ii'  nun  h    a-    a    mix  k    fight    bet 


the  two  old  p.irti.  -.  and  that  i-  all  that  the  fighting 
between  them  i>.     Whether  Mr.   liar  n  lop 

or  Mr.  Murphy  is  on  top  make-  no  difference;  in 
either  i>  enthroned,   and   in   both 

the  people  are  deprived  of  real  power.     The 
-    and    the    machines  of    the   two  old 

arc  engaged  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  Mate  govern- 
ment OUt  of  the  hand-  of  the  people  and  under  the 
bi-partisan  control  of  the  old  party  bosses.  I 
have  lxen  glad  to  support   Governor  Sulzer  "in 

lid-  fight,  and   I   earnestly  hope  that   the   I'r ••. 
sives  will  take  t he  lead  in  the  i  ir  a  thorough- 

going direct-primary  measure. 

There  are  many  thoughtful  men  who  find 
serious  objections  to  the  primary-election 
plan  of  nominating  candidates.  This  new 
method  certainly  presents  some  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Hut  it  set  be  the  only  avail- 
able means  by  which  to  take  the  control  of 
the  government  of  New  York  out  of  the  hands 
of  inner  rings  of  professional  politiciai 
partisanship  is  only  a  blind  for  their  promo- 
tion of  improper  private  aims.  The  question 
before  the  people  is  not.  in  fact,  one  of  the- 
ories about  constitutional  government  <>r 
political  mechanism.  It  i-  -imply  a  fight 
between  the  bosses  and  their  machine-  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State 
who  desire  good  government  on  the  other 
hand.  When  good  government  wins  its 
fight,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
study  the  merits  of  different  kind-  of  nomi- 
nating methods  and  electoral  machinery. 
The  present  legislature  of  New  York  has 
one  of  the  most  shamelessly  subservient  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  \  - 
primary  law  ought  to  have  the  result  of 
putting  men  of  independent  convictions, 
high  intelligence,  and  upright  character  into 
the    Assembly    and    Senate    at    Albany. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  legislature  has 
permitted  a  number  of  meritorious  bills  to 
become  law-.  Most  members  of  this  one. 
a-  "\  all  Legislative  bodies,  are  well  di-p 
toward-  many  right  thing-,  whenever  they 
are  in  a  position  that  gives  them  freedom  of 
action.  Reform  measures  are  almost  in- 
variably prepared  outside  ^i  the  legislature; 
and  they  are  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion through  the  support  of  newspapers  and 
public  opinion.  Obviously  the  bosses  wish 
to  curry  favor  whenever  they  can.  and  they 

try  to  obscure  their  own  misdeed-  by  giving 
support  to  good  things  that  do  not  greatly 
intrench  upon  their  prerogatives.  Hut  the 
Struggle  for  direct  primaries  i-  an  attack 
upon  their  control  of  politics  and  government. 
They  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  confuse  the 
issue  and  to  discredit  Governor  Sulzer.  Hut 
he  ha-  risen  to  the  emergency,  and  he  has 
•0,1  chance  to  win  a  victory. 


.     r.£         r  l-'n*ier •«■*»!  A:  To'ler •■■>*!.  New   York 

BAGDADS  TIME-HONORED    MEANS   OF  TRANSPORTATION.  THE    DONKEY.  SOON  TO  GIVE  WAY  TO 

THE  MODERN   RAILWAY 


ANCIENT  BAGDAD  AND  ITS  MODERN 

RAILWAY 


Till  picturesque  and 

imp  rminal  in  tin-  world 

will  soon  not  !>»•  the  Pennsylvania  station  in 
■rk.  nor  Uu  Grand  Central,  nor 

any  of  the  other  marbl<  nark  the 

tern  railway  lii .<        [i  will  be  the 

hi(  h  has  only  just 

B  .-dad.   th<-  city  of   the 

ii'l   tin-   terminus  <»f   the 

I.     -d.id 
I  ;»i<tur< 

torii  .il  and 
life, 
building  I  he  tr.i 

will    tee    aboul    }  .    he 

:rom 
tin-  q 

I  rent  B 

H  railroad 


through  the  Euphrates  valley  were  rejected 
by  the  Turkish  government.  Later  the 
hem  I  ..ink  obtained  a  concession   from 

thi   Porte  and  <  rerman  capital,  aided  by  (ier- 
man  diplomacy,  began  the  construction  of 
thi-  important   trunk    line   through  all   the 
l    -i  lui he  Pen ian  < Julf,  wil li  branches 
rd  the  Caucasus,  to  the  eastern  Mediter- 
n.  to  the  holy  <  ities  of  islam,  Medina 
and  Mecca,  \\it li   ;i  land   terminal  at   Bag- 
dad and   a   port   on   the   Red   Sea.    There 
•  on  iderabli  di  in  o\  er  pla<  ing  i  he 

line  under  international  i  ontrol.    The  ai  i 
■  I  tion,  under  a  co  m  to  1  he  Anatolian 

Railway  <  ompai  ears,  w;is 

<  ompleted  In  1904,  I  h<    rurki  h  go  ernment 
mteed  .1  <  ertain   fixed   1  1  ipl   per 

kilometer  and  agreed  to  provide  a  certain 
amount  per  kilomi  tet  foi  con  1 1  u<  1  ion 
purpo  ■         I'Ik   r.nii  li  ■.".',  ci  nment .  how< 
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AN    i:\l.UV-D\v   SCENE   ON    BAGDAD'S    PRINCIPA1 
SI  R 
the  right  are  the  Governor's  rc-id 
and   the  police  headquarters; 

refused  to  be  a  parly  to  the  scheme,  and 
withdrew,  with  tin-  result  that  the  railway 
came  almost  entirely  under  German  control'. 
Later,  Britain,  jealous  of  the  security  of 
her  connections  with  India,  finally  brought 
about  a  financial  arrangement  according  to 
which,  while  the  Germans  control  the  rail- 
way, French,    Austrian,    Italian    and  other 

litalists  have  large  holdings. 

This  line  goes  through  the  mosl  ancient 
lands  of  the  globe.  It  aims  at  being  the 
outlet  of  the  German  speaking  peoples  of 
Europe  to  the  political  and  commercial 
domination  of  the  Orient,  li  is  ever  before 
the  eyes  of  Austria,  and  it  is  with  this 
railroad  in  mind  that  the  governmenl  at 
Vienna  now  vetoes  any  Bulgarian,  Servian, 
or  Montenegrin  acquisition  thai  shall  block 

her  way  to  Constantinople.  The  first  sec- 
tion from  Constantinople  to  Sabanja  in 
Asia   Minor,  as  has  been  said,  was  opened 


in  1004.  and  the  next  year 
further  extensions  were 
made.  Now  the  line  is  rap- 
idly advancing  through 
Mesopotamia.  In  the 
middle  of  last  year  the 
construction  of  the  lasl 
tion,  which  is  to  enter  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  was  begun. 
Early  next  year  it  is  hoped 
that  p.  rs  will  disem- 

bark at  Bagdad  itself . 

lad,  which  i~  now  a 
Moslem  city  of  150.000,  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the 
Tigris  river,  was  origin- 
ally a  Babylonian  town 
dating  back  as  far  as  :.ooo 
B.  C.  It  suffered  all  the 
u>ual  vicissitudes  of  Mi 
potamian  cities.  The  pres- 
ent town,  it  is  claimed.  \ 
founded  by  the  Caliph  Man- 
sur  in  A.  D.  762.  It  grew 
rapidly  and  was  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  great 
emporium  of  commerce  for 
the  surrounding  countries. 
In  l lie  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  under  the  famous 
Haroun-al-Rachid,  it  had  a 
population  of  more  than 
2, 000,000.    In  literature,  art 


n\i.nu>'s  DOUB1 1 

with 
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and  science  it  divided  the  supremacy  of  the 
world  with  Cordova,  while  in  commerce  and 
wealth  it  far  surpassed  its  Spanish  rival.     It 

the  religious  capital  of  all  Islam  and  the 
political  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
the  flood-tide  of  Moslem  greatness.     Bagdad 

built  of  bricks  and  tiles  so  magnificently 
that  even  to-day  it  is  referred  to  in  Turkish 
official  documents  as  the  "Glorious  City." 
It  was  captured  by  the  Mongols  in  1258, 
and  in  1620  it  was  taken  by  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent.  Since  then  it  has  been  nomi- 
nally part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 


•  I. 


fcAjVi 1  it 


"I    Sen  ^  urk 
CROSSING   THE    TIGRIS   IN    A    BAGDAD    l 

(This  Kufa.  or  circular  b  mbling  no1  much 

as  an   enormous    doughnut,    is  Arabs 

from  the  city  to  the  cast  hank  of  thi 
be  seen  the  military  barracks) 


I 

tion,  it  has  remained  an  ancient 
n  without  an  of  progress 

until  th<  minal  of  the 

I  he  (  hief  reasons  for 

■  en   the  de- 
le routes  to  Pi 
i. 
I 

thod  of  life,  and  t!  ral 
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From  the-  Saturday  Iivenin.. 

THE  FLOOD'S  LESSONS 

I  \.S  I"  month  this  magazine  told  the  story  of  the  great  floods  in  the  river  valleys.  In  this 
■*— '  number  we  are  concerned  with  the  various  plans  proposed  for  the  control,  if  not  the 
ultimate-  prevention,  of  such  disasters.  We  arc  fortunately  enabled  to  present  the  views  and 
suggestions  of  four  men  who  have  given  the  subject  much  thought  and  arc  familiar  with 
the  practical  problems  involved.     Both  the  levee  and  the  reservoir  systems  are  considered. 


A  LEAF  FROM  OHIO'S  EXPERIENCE 

BY  THE   HON.  THEODORE   E.    BURTON 

l  nited  States  Senator  from  Ohio 

A  S  the  most  serious  damage  resulting  from  diction,  without  any  central  directing  author- 

-**•  swollen  streams  occurred  in  the  cities  and  ity,  there  are  sure  to  be  ill-advised,  inconsistent 

towns  located  along  their  hanks,  naturally  and  conflicting  plans  of  improvement, 
most  of  the  remedies  suggested  have  related  to 

local  conditions.    Most  of  these  proposals  con-  wanted:   \\  engineer  commission 

template  the  removal  or  remodeling  of  obstruc- 
tive bridges  and  the  enlarging  and  straighten-       As  the  country  develops  and  becomes  more 

ing  of  channels,  and  similar  improvements.  The  thick!)  populated  the  necessity  of  improving 

purpose  of  nearly  all  these  plans  is  that  of  facili-  all  natural  water  courses  with  a  view  i 

tating  the  discharge  of  flood  waters.     Thedif-  curing  their  maximum  beneficial  use  for  all 

ficulty   with  all   such   methods  i>  that  while  purposes,  including    domestic    uses,   naviga- 

they  may  relieve  a  local  danger  they  all  tend  to  tion,  irrigation,  water  power,  and  for  flood 

pass  the  water  on  with  constantly  increasing  prevention,  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 

volume  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  stream,  tant  and  increasingly   of   national   concern. 

There  will  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of  [t  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the  con- 

the  problem  ^\  flood  prevention  until  a  plan  trolof  these  streams  should  pass  wholly  to  the 

i-  devised  for  a  comprehensive  control  and  Federal  Government  or  to  the  Federal  Go vern- 

improvemenl  of  water  courses  in  their  entire-  ment  with  the  cobperation  of  the  States,  under 

t\.    One  of  the  most -troublesome  phases  of  some  plan  that  will  result  in  a  harmonious 

legislation   relating  to  both   navigable  and  and  comprehensive  plan  of  improvement 
non-navigable   streams    is    the    multiplicity       fo  meet  the  more  pressing  needs  of  flood 

of  jurisdictions.     As  long  as  the  federal,  state  prevention   it  would  probably  be  advisable 

and  local  governments  all  have  certain  juris-  that,  tir^t  ^i  all,  a  competent  commission  of 
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engineers  should  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  problem,  especially  in  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys,  where  the  most  serious  floods 
of  recent  years  have  occurred.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  formulate  any  intelligent 
scheme  with  the  data  now  at  hand.  Some 
means  should  at  once  be  provided  for  pre- 
venting any  further  obstruction  of  streams 
and  as  far  as  possible  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions already  existing.  For  this  purpose  it 
might  prove  expedient  not  to  allow  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  levees,  revetments, 
docks  or  any  other  structure  in  or  along  the 
channel  of  a  stream  without  the  consent  of  a 
board  of  government  engineers. 

RESERVOIRS    AND   FORESTS 

The  vast  areas  required,  and  the  enormous 
of  constructing  storage  reservoirs  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  prevent  or  materially 
mitigate  floods  has  so  far  made  such  a  plan 
appear  impracticable,  although  it  may  prove 
jle  under  certain  favorable  physical  con- 
ditions to  utilize  this  method. 

Reforestation,  especially  along  the  upper 
react  reams,  has  not  infrequently  been 

means  of  flood  prevention.     It 
must  however  be  said  that  so  far  as  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  data  already  secured  the 
amount  of  benefit  from  this  source  is  exceed- 
ingly limited.     The  theory  that  floods  were 
extensive  and  the  precipitation  greater 
during  the  period  when  the  country  was  al- 
entirely  covered  with  forest  rests  very 
;y    on    unreliable    data.     Scientific    ni- 
dation fail-  t<<  substantiate  th< 
tentions.     I-  is  perhaps  true  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  :  of  farming  which  would  re- 
tain the  rain-fall  on  areas  not  in  actual  cul- 
tivation  might   to  a   limited  reduce 
flood       I     general,  apian  which  retain 
run-off  in  the  upper  r<              of  the  stream- 
the  movements  of  the  wat<  r 
in  tl  ■                                       illy  when 
quat'                        hi-  provided,  ar< 

dr~lru< 

' 

UM  V  '.!    Illl    olllo  l  LOODS 

Ohio 

i  he 
III 
itien 
at  s< 
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Xone  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
most  earnestly  advocated  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  its  prevention.  Xeither  for- 
estation  nor  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
would  have  prevented  the  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property  which  occurred.  Prob- 
ably neither  of  these  methods  would  have 
appreciably  diminished  the  disastrous  effects. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
State  concerning  the  desirability  of  reser- 
voirs. Some  even  advocate  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  already  in  existence.  Others 
favor  their  retention  and  the  construction 
of  still  new  ones.  To  these  subjects  careful 
attention  should  be  given,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  neither  the  growing  of  forests  nor 
the  building  of  reservoirs  will  afford  any 
practicable  solution. 

OBSTRUCTIONS    TO    STREAMS 

In  localities  where  the  disaster  was  most 
severe,  the  calamity  was  undoubtedly  ag- 
gravated by  local  conditions.  Most  notice- 
able of  these  were  the  types  of  bridges  in  use 
and  the  resultant  encroachments  upon  chan- 
nels. The  river  channels  were  narrowed  by 
bridges  with  stone  abutments  at  the  ends 
and  by  the  location  of  piers  in  the  middle  of 
the  streams.  We  saw  many  bridges  built 
entirely  of  masonry  with  low  arches  of  insuf- 
ficient >i/.e  properly  to  permit  the  passage 
of  water  even  in  time  of  moderate  rain.  Many 
of  the  bridges  were  so  low  and  of  such  insuffi- 
cient si/e  that  debris  coming  down  the  stream 
lodged  against  their  framework  SO  .is  to 
create  a  jam  and  thus  add  to  the  danger 
and  loss.  The  bridges  created  dams  which 
held    back    the   raging   waters   and    caused   a 

surprising  rise  in   the  streams.     Encroach- 
i'  mis  upon  the  stream  channels  also  greatly 
i  I  the  loss  both  of  life  and  property. 
i  es  the  offenders  were  local  public- 

service  corporations  or  even  the  cities  th< 

selves,    with    the    consent     or    at     the    actual 

instance   of   the    municipal    authorities;     in 
othei  don<    by  railroads  in  the 

■  ru<  tion  of  main  or  bran<  h  t ra< !  - ;  in 
others  by  industrial  establishments  still 
in  others  by  the  ownei    "i  farms  or  outlying 

nrop<  rely  to  enlarge  the  area   of  I  heir 

holdii  I  In    d.iii"<  r   "f   i he-e   encroach- 

tedly  pointed  out .  but 

'■  ipal  and  <  oiinly  ant  I o  oil  ie     h 

.  ithcr  indifferent    to  them  or  ineffii  ienl    in 

them. 

\\  -    n  only   n  pair  '>nr  lo    i      hut 

v  .i-  i  ii   | .. .     ibl(       •  hit  h 

will  ;  their  repe  lition      1 1"  fii  t  t  hing 
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to  be  done  is  to  prevent  obstacles  to  the  free 
discharge  of  water  through  it-  natural  river 
channels.  This  must  be  accomplished  by 
building  bridges  with  adequate  spans  and 
a  minimum  of  obstructive  features,  by  for- 
bidding encroachments  <>n  streams,  and  in 
many  places  by  restoring  channels  to  their 
former  width  and  depth. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  increased  danger  of  floods  arising  from 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  increased 
utilization  of  agricultural  lands.  Swamps 
and  marshes  have  been  drained,  ditches  have 
been  constructed  through  farms,  and  large 
areas  have  been  furnished  with  tile  drainage. 


In  cities  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
ready  run-off  of  water  from  streets  and  resi- 
dence Lots,  and  sewers  hasten  the  flow  of 
all  this  water  into  streams.  All  these  means 
are  necessary  lor  the  profitable  and  conven- 
ient occupation  and  use  of  land  in  growing 
communities,  but  they  increase  the 
dency  of  floods  and  the  possibility 
therefrom. 

Instead  of  providing  larger  channels    ' 
meet  these  changed  conditions,  the  tendency, 
as   I    have    said,    has    been    in    the   opposite 
direction.      Channels    have    been    narrowed 
and   in   almost    every   city   bridges   pr< 
effective  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  water. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  BY  LEVEES 

BY  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  E.  RANSDELL 

l  nited  States  Senator  from  Louisiana 


y  I  'HE  recent  flood  disasters  in  Indiana  and 
■*-  Ohio  were  caused  by  unusually  heavy 
rains  over  limited  areas,  and  there  may  not 
be  a  repetition  of  them  within  a  century. 
These  rains  fell  in  regions  where  the  drainage 
is  excellent,  and  the  waters  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  sink  into  the  soil  or  remain  in  flat 
places,  but  poured  rapidly  into  the  rivers. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  to  ex- 
amine official  reports  on  the  subject,  but  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  free  flow  of  water 
in  these  streams  was  very  much  impeded  by 
artificial  obstructions,  especially  piers  of 
bridges  and  extensions  of  solid  embankments 
for  bridges  into  the  streams,  which  acted 
a^  dams  and  prevented  the  rapid  passage 
of  the  water.  Until  there  is  more  definite 
information,  1  would  not  like  to  sug 
practical  means  of  preventing  such  disasters 
in  the  future.  Doubtless  much  may  be  clone 
and  I  certainly  hope  so,  but  my  impression 
is  thai  these  floods  were  to  a  large  extent 
Providential  and  beyond  human  control. 

1  ill  CTTVENESS    01      MM     Mississippi    LEVEES 

The  situation  is  quite  different  along  the 

Mississippi   from   Cairo  to  the  Gulf.     There 

we  have  a  large  area,  about  ^o.ooo  square 

miles,  of  low  land,  which  for  years  has  been 

protected  from  overflow  by  levees  or  arti- 
ficial banks  built  o\  earth,  raising  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
feet,  on  practically  the  entire  stretch  from 


the  head  of  the'  Passes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.    The  levee  system  began  in  1 7 1  s .  when 

Bienville  constructed  the  first  levee  in  front 
of  the  village  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  levee-building  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  the  main, 
these  levees  have  afforded  relief  from  floods, 
but  occasionally,  during  high  waters  such  as 
those  of  last  year  and  this  spring,  they  proved 
insufficient  and  a  great  deal  of  damage  was 
done  by  overflow.  Even  in  the  big  flood 
of  last  year,  however,  the  greatest  on  record 
prior  to  that  of  this  spring,  the  levees  afforded 
a  very  great  measure  of  protection  and  no! 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cultivated  area  o>' 
the  Delta  was  submerged,  the  remainder  being 
saved  from  water  by  the  levees  which  held. 
The  tlood  o\  this  spring  was  much  higher 
both  at  Cairo  and  at  Memphis  than  that  oi 
last   year  and   the  dtst   of  it    is  now  in  the 

vicinity  of   Natchez,    Mississippi.     So  far, 

there  have  been  only  five  serious  breaks  in 
the  levees  and  only  a  small  percentage  <>: 
the  valley  is  now  under  water,  though  I 
not  say  what  may  happen  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

nil     MISSISSIPPI    K1V1  K   COMMISSION 

Levees  along  the    Mississippi  have  been 

built    by    the    joint    efforts    oi    the    Si 
through  their  local  levee  boards,  their  State- 
Hoards  of   Engineers,   and   the   Mississippi 
River  Commission,   the  local  people  having 
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contributed  since  1S65  about  fifty-six  million  which  may  be  expected  to  attack  them,  pro- 
dollars  and  the  national  government  about  vided  the  banks  of  the  river  are  prevented 
twenty-six  millions.  The  Mississippi  River  from  caving  by  revetment  and  other  suitable 
Commission  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  work  so  that  the  levees  will  remain  perma- 
in  1S79.  It  is  composed  of  three  engineer  nent.  In  order  to  provide  for  this,  a  bill  was 
officers  of  the  army,  usually  with  the  rank  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representative 
of  colonel,  and  not  lower  than  lieutenant-  Humphreys  and  in  the  Senate  by  myself 
colonel;  one  engineer  of  the  Coast  and  Geo-  on  the  seventh  of  May,  proposing  to  appro- 
detic  Survey;  two  engineers  from  civil  life,  priate  twelve  million  dollars  per  annum  lor 
one  of  the  early  civil  engineers  having  been  the  next  five  years,  of  which  nine  millions 
the  famous  James  B.  Eads;  and  one  civilian,  a  year  shall  be  expended  in  levees  and  three 
The  first  civilian  was  General  Benjamin  millions  in  bank  revetment  and  for  purposes 
Harrison,  afterwards  President,  who  re-  of  navigation.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
aed  to  become  United  States  Senator  on  the  local  communities  shall  contribute  for 
March  4,  1SS1,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  levees,  not  less  than  three  million  dollars 
Judge  Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Fort  Wayne,  per  annum,  making  a  total  annual  expendi- 
Ind.,  who  still  holds  the  place.  Judge  Taylor  ture  for  levees  of  twelve  millions,  aggregating 
has  one  of  the  brightest  intellects  in  the  in  the  five  years  sixty  millions,  and  the  ad- 
nation  and  though  not  an  engineer,  he  is  ditional  sum  of  three  millions  per  annum 
master  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  for  bank  revetment  will  carry  on  that  work 
the    .V  pi    River.      This    commission,   properly  during  that  period.    All  these  sums 

from  its  creation,  has  been  composed  of  are  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and 
remarkably  able  men  and  has  studied  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
flood  question  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  I  have  devoted  mam-  years  of  study  to 
the  greatest  care  for  more  than  thirty  years,  this  subject  and  my  home  is  on  the  banks  of 
Moreover,  in  the  various  States  of  the  valley  the  Mississippi.  All  of  my  property  is  located 
we  have  had  very  distinguished  and  able  in  the  overflowed  area  and  personally  1  have 
civil  engineers  who  have  given  their  lives  been  a  heavy  sufferer  from  the  floods.  It 
to  the  work  of  flood  protection,  and  whose  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  if  Congress 
:nion>  are  entitled  to  the  greate  :ht.    passes  this  bill  at  the  next   session,  substan- 

tially in  its  present  form,  and  continues  after 
RECOMMENDATIONS   or   ENGIN1  1  the    lapse    of    the    five-year   period    to    make 

suitable  provisions  for  extending  the  revet- 
These  local  engineers  and  the  Mississippi  ment  work  so  that  the  levees  when  oncecon- 
River  Commission  all  unite  in  believing  that  structed  will  aol  again  cave  into  the  river, 
pro[>erly  constructed  and  enlarged  levees  the  awful  floods  of  the  great  Mississippi  will 
will  protect  the  valley  from  overflow.  The  have  been  conquered  and  placed  in  complete 
States  and  local  communities  have  expended   subjection. 

loUar  they  could  raise  in  levee-building       The  work  is  a  national  one,  the  floods  being 

the  co         -ion  has  used  .ill  that  Con-  caused  by  the  rainfall  of  nearly  one-half  the 

ould  give  it,  but  the  sums  1-    Union.      The    object    to    be    attained-   the 

tir<  •  .   the  |.  e  not  been   permanent    reclamation    of    nearly    t\\eni\ 

ed  by  these   million  acres  of  the  richesl  land  tarth- 

ring  to  lacl    of  fund-,   is  certainly  worthy  of  the  nation's  best  effort, 
not  afford)  plete  pro-   and   t1  extremely   small   when 

The  trouble  ha-  not  been  with  the   compared  vith  the  benefits  to  be  secured. 

\h  inadequate  l<  nd       Other  plans  have  been  suggested,  -nth  as 

1  •  >.f  the  rivi  tat  ion  and  control  of  floods  in  the  head 

■  d  fine  trean      b)    n  1  ans  of  resen  oirs, 

falling  into  the  i.ut  they  have  nol  been  worked  oul 

in  detail  and  no  est imate  "i  ■  0  1   ha     been 

ade,  hem  1    I    <  anno!    ventun  ipini<  n 

lly  tip  !  bly  miK  h 

■if    the    merit    in    I  hen      •       ■  <  iallv    fol    th<     local    pi 

I  th.it    1  tion  tin  >  would  furnii  h.    u<  h,  foi  in  tarn  <•, 

'  1  m  of  reservoirs  at  I  he 

Monongah  la  and    Vile 
lillion  to   proti  1 1    Pitl  burgh   and    \  i<  init) 

do  flood   from   the  flood     -  hi<  h  foi 
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have  poured  down  upon  it  and  done  untold  bodied  in  the  Ransdell-Humphreys  bill, 
damage.  1  hope  a  plan  or  plans  may  be  That  measure  should  be  passed  immediately 
evolved  that  will  give  relief  to  each  commun-  by  Congress  and  the  work  pushed  to  i 
ity  in  the  Union  that  suffers  from  too  much  pletion  as  rapidly  a>  possible, 
water,  and  if  si,  1  will  gladly  support  it.  All  other  suggestions  and  plans  for  sup- 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  one  spe-  plementing  the  Mississippi  River  levees, 
cific  proposition  before  Congress  for  prompt  thereby  making  assurance  against  floods 
relief  from  great  floods  in  a  very  large  and  on  that  stream  doubly  sure,  and  for  prevent- 
fertile  section,  which  has  been  studied  in  ing  any  recurrence  of  the  awful  calamities 
every  detail  and  reported  upon  favorably  at  Dayton  and  other  cities,  >hould  lie  studied 
by  a  government  commission,  is  that  for  the  by  the  best  engineers  of  the  world  and  the 
levee  system  on  the  lower  Mississippi  em-  problems  solved  in  some  way. 


THE   LEVEE   SYSTEM   A   NECESSITY 

BY   ALBERT  S.    CALDWELL 

(President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association) 

EVERY  proposed  scheme  for  the  protec-  glance  at  this  -ketch  will  carry  conviction 

tion  of  the  alhnial  lands  of  the  Missis-  that  levees  of  the  height,  and  especially  of  the 

sippi  Delta   from  overflow  includes  a  com-  strength  of  those  proposed  by  the  Mississippi 

pleted  system  of  levees.     There  may  be  a  River  Commission  will  be  effective,  when  it 

difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  is  considered  that  the  smaller  levee  has  done 

advocating  this  work  as  a  national  duty,  in  so  well  in  the  past. 

the  matter  of  reforestation,  reservoirs,  cut-  I  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points 
offs,  and  so  forth.  Hut  in  all  plans  the  levee  brought  out  by  Colonel  Townsend,  of  the 
is  considered  a  necessity.  The  Mississippi  United  States  Army.  Engineers'  Corps,  and 
River  Commission  and  practically  all  mem-  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
bers of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  mission,  in  his  address  before  the  National 
as  will  as  all  civil  engineers  who  have  inves-  Drainage  Congress  at  St.  Louis  on  April  io. 
tigated  the  problem  of  the  Mississippi  River,  In  the  course  of  his  address.  Colonel  Town- 
agree  that  levees  alone  will  protect  the  COUn-  send  said: 

try  from  overflow,  provided  the  same  are      ™  ,  , 

,  -..    ,  .   ,  ,  ,  it-  1  lie  use  ot  forests  or  reservoirs  as  a  means 

built  nigh  enough  and  strong  enough.     It  is  flood  romm,  -a  Mill  „,  ,in  experimental  stag. 

not    so    much   a    question   oi    heighl    as    ot  over  the  worhfv  whereas  thr 'employment  of  1< 

Strength.     This  method  of  protection  is  also  for  this  purpose  has  been  testecHor  centuries.     The 

far  and  awav  the  most  economical  one.       The  IV  ,hr  *****  ,lu'  •)->»»'"--  *«  Rhone,  and  other 

...     .     .       •",,•  ,.  ...  .  rivers    ot    htirope    have    been    suces-tullv    leveed. 

Mississippi  River  Commission  has  made  a  ,-,„.  law8  KOVermng  the  tw  .r  in  a  con- 
careful  estimate  ot  the  cost  of  a  complete  levee  fined  stream  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  the 
system,  and  has  placed  it  at  c;S,ooo,ooo.  height   to  which  levees  should  In-  constructed  is 
'  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  levee  iust  ar  8U9CfPvVble  rf  determination  as  other  en- 

,.  .     ,      •     .'  ..  .  Rineenne    problems.       I  lien-    is    no    evidence    til. it 

at   Wilson,  Ark.,  about   forty  miles  north  oi  „„(>(U  are  increasing,  due  to  the  cutting  o 

Memphis,  which  broke  this  year,      ["his  levee  forests,  or  that  the  beds  of  <mr  main  ri 

was    topped    during    high    water   about    two  rising. 

feet,  and  it  would  have  withstood  a  stage  of      }vl,iK'  '  i"".?1  the  V|,i,,li,,J1  ,h-,t  Ki;-"  :  'v' 

.  ,  .  .  .    '  onlv   praetie.ible  method  ot   controlling  the  Hood- 

Forty-seven  feet  oi  water  at   Memphis  pro-  ol-  lh(.  Mississippi  River,  I  desire  to  state  th 

\  ided  there  had  not  been  a  great  stonn.  which  am  Btrongly  in  favor  of  both  reforestation  and  res- 

drive  the  negroes  from  the  protection  work,  ervoir  construction.     During  the  next  decade  there 

The  outside  lines  show   a  complete  and  per-  >viM.  **  m  enormous  development   ol   reservoir-. 

.  .  ..,...'.  ,'  both  tor  irrigation  and  lor  power  purposes,  which 

leel    levee  under   the    Mississippi   Kiver  (  olil-  ,   hope  w;„  ,„.  utaiwefi  ,,,  ;,,||v  and 

mis-ion's   plan.     The    fact    that    there  have  prevent  many  disasters  similar  to  those  which  have 

been  two  or  three  breaks  in  the  levees  in  IQI  ;.  re.  entl)  occurred  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.     Although 

is  no  argumenl  that  they  will  not  prove  ef-  the  cont.ro1  "'  .theM,owT   m»«^pN   by  res,.- 

•    ,  ,       i      ,  ■    ,    ■  ,  ,  VOirs  is  impracticable,  there  are  numerous  smaller 

fecUve   when   built    high  enough  and  strop-  rtreain8  where  the)    can   be   used   with  excellent 

enough.     Ii  seems  to  me,  also,  that  a  mere  results. 
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THE  LEVEE  AT  WILSON.   ARK.,   WHICH  BROKE  DURING  THE  HIGH   WATER  OF   1913 
(The  light-shaded  pyramid  is  a  cross-section  of  the  existing  levee,  twelve  feet  in  height;  the  dotted  rectangle  at  the  apex 
represents  the  topping  of  earth  and  boards  put  on  during  the  flood  of  this  year;  the  heavy 
shading  shows  the  proposed  levee,  heightened  by  five  : 


The  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association, 
of  which  I  am  president,  believes  that  as  the 
levee  system  is  a  distinct  unit  in  all  schemes 
for  flood  prevention,  and  as  it  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mon and  practically  all  engineers,  and  as  it 
is  the  most  economical  method  proposed  and 
the  one  that  can  be  completed  most  speedily, 
it  outfit  to  be  adopted.  And  if.  subsequently, 
reforestation,  reservoir^,  cut-offs,  or  any 
other  method,  presents  itself  as  necessary 
or  even  as  helping  the  cau^e,  it  also  might 
be  adopted.     But  the  delta  country  should 


not  be  compelled  to  wait  for  the  many  years 
which  it  will  require  to  reforest  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country,  nor  should  its  protection 
be  dependent  upon  a  system  of  reservoirs, 
which  will  require  many  years  to  build  and 
involve  an  outlay  of  countless  millions  of 
dollars.  The  territory  should  be  protected 
as  speedily  as  possible,  not  only  that  portion 
which  is  productive  and  populated,  but  the 
vast  area,  embracing  oxer  fifteen  million 
acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world,  which 
awaits  development  as  soon  as  flood  protec- 
tion i--  assured. 


THE   RESERVOIR  METHOD  OF 
FLOOD   PREVENTION 

BY  JAMES  J.  Illl. I. 


Till,  complete  control  of  floods  on   the 
Mississippi    River  and    it»    tributaries 
wou!  to   be    possible,  a    right 

<kI  and  a  .'it  amount  of  money. 

It  pri  problem,  and  not  a  series 

of  disconnej  ted  ones.     !'.■  been 

!    in    the    lattt-r   light,    little 
olution. 
I  n  that  i  no 

\       tbi     (  urniil 
lOUth,    a 
tss  of  silt  borne  by  it   i  itcd. 

■a  tip 

n.ir- 

■  ml  the 
lifted  ■ 

«.i  t!  i  they 

•  built  I  l 

k  in  th«  ti.iir. 


There  comes  a  time  when  no  ingenuity  and 
no  labor  can  save  the  valley  from  destructive 
inundation.  China  has  followed  this  sys- 
tem for  centuries,  with  results  thai  show  it 
a  disastrous  failure. 

moid  B  \<  K    lill     III   \l»  u  \  ll  RS! 

I  hi  ir  should  he,  a  si  ientifii  method 

of  flood  <  ontrol.  It  -  <  entral  idea  i-  not  to 
provide  a  channel  on  the  lower  coura   ->i  a 

aide   tot  air.  flood    \  oluine,   hut 

to  prevent  any  more  water  from  reaching  the 
r  <  hannel,  at   an  »n,  1  ban  ii   <  an 

it  h< oil    hre. il. in:'   or   0>  ei 

i     ;inecring     kill    i  an 
settle  the  dctai  0  enough  money  i  - 

pro-.  Ided,  the)  <  an  I-  ed  out. 

Suppo  <  id.  number  ol  i  ubi<  feet  ; 
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ond  that  the  presenl  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi can  carry  safely  on  its  lower  reaches  to 
rtained.  Then  suppose  the  Dumber 
of  feet  to  be  ascertained  that  will  comedown 
during  the  greatest  flood  ever  known.  The 
difference,  of  so  many  cubic  feet  per  second, 

i-  the  Surplus  to  be  taken  care  of.  This 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  Mississippi 
until  a  time  when  it  can  do  no  harm.  The 
excess  of  the  Hood  season  must  be  held,  and 
released  gradually  during  the  period  of  aver- 
age or  low  water  in  the  channel. 

Calculating  tin-  inflow  from  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi  separately,  so  many  cubic 
feet  may  l>e  assigned  to  each  of  them  as  will 
produce  the  total  fixed  as  the  safe  limit  for 
the  main  stream.  These  amount-,  of  course, 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  total  flood 
flow  of  each  tributary.  Again,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tlood  discharge  and  the 
amount  assigned  as  a  safety  maximum  shows 
mathematically  how  much  water  must  be  held 
back  on  each  to  make  sure  that  the  Missis- 
sippi can  never  again  reach  the  danger  line. 

Starting  at  the  mouth  of  each  tributary 
with  its  allotted  maximum  flow,  the  amount 
that  should  be  held  back  somewhere  on  each 
of  its  branches  may  be  found  in  the  same  way. 
This  can  be  repeated  until  the  head  water- 
of  every  affluent  lar^e  enough  to  be  taken 
into  account  have  been  reached.  Thus,  by 
a  process  of  elimination,  it  would  be  dis- 
covered exactly  how  much  flood  water  must 
be  impounded  in  each  case;  and  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  neighboring  country  would 
determine  where  it  could  be  retained. 

A  map  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches 
after  this  process  has  been  completed  would 
resemble  a  greal  tree  with  a  series  n\  reser- 
voirs of  different  capacity  dotting  its  branch- 
es to  the  source  of  the  remotest  tributary. 
On  each  would  be  marked  the  capacity  re- 
quired  to  hold  back  its  share.  This  is  a 
work  for  which  modern  engineering  science 
is  competent.  When  it  has  been  done,  and 
only  then,  should  or  can  construction  begin. 
Anything  less  than  this  is  mere  hand-to- 
mouth  work;  throwing  money  into  the  tlood 
each  season,  to  be  swept  away  the  next,  with 
an  unceasing  tribute  of  property  and  life. 

BEGIN    \  l     nil     SOURC1  S! 

The  place  to  begin,  after  the  estimates 
and  surveys  have  been  made,  is  not  the  lower 

Mississippi  or  the  navigable  streams  that 

flow  into  it,  but  the  sources  of  all  the  tribu- 
tary watercourses.  The  undertaking  is  so 
tremendous  that   only  tin-  federal  govern- 


ment would  be  equal  to  it.  Although  much 
of  this  work  would  be  on  streams  that  have 
no  navigable  value,  tin-  States  cannot  and  will 
not  stand  behind  it;  since,  in  many  . 
those  to  benefit  are  not  those  in  which  it 
must  be  done.  Then-fore  the  general  l.';  >\  em- 
inent must  be  relied  on:  and  even  for  it  tin- 
work  would  be  greater  than  I'anan 

Where  dams  are  constructed  across  Streams 
to  make  impounding  reservoirs,  power  will 
be  created  which,  if  wisely  and  honestly  used, 
would  return  an  income  on  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  outlay.     Hut  tin  and 

sufficient  inducement  must  be  the  absolute 
prevention  of  flood  disasters  for  all  time  to 
come.  And  if  tin-  total  tlood  losses  in  the 
interior  basin  whose  waters  (low  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  computed  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  they  might  possibly  justify  the  im- 
mense expenditure  required. 

The  sums  spent  on  farcical  river  improve- 
ment in  the  same  time,  for  the  all)  - 
tit  of  a  non  existent  commerce,  would  £ 
long  way  toward  carrying  out  this  beneficent 
work.  When  finished  it  would  complete  all 
practicable  improvement  of  our  stream-  for 
navigation  as  well  as  for  tlood  protection. 
Hut  the  first  essential  i-  to  adopt  one  com- 
prehensive plan  and  work  to  it.  If.  when 
it  was  found  that  one  trunk  line  bit 
New  York  and  Chicago  could  not  carry  the 
increasing  business,  a  double-deck  railroad 
had  been  built,  with  a  new  track  hung  on 
stilts  above  the  old  one.  and  if  -till  another 
story  had  been  added  as  fast  as  business 
grew,  it  would  have  been  parallel,  in  theory 
and  in  costly  failure,  to  the  nation's  work  on 
the  Mississippi.  Since  we  cannot  multiply 
channels,  as  we  i]o  railroad  tracks,  the  only 
recourse  in  dealing  with  floods  is  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  water  coming  down. 

Thai  this  could  be  done  in  the  way  sug- 
gested  seems  reasonably  possible.  It  would 
be  a  stupendous  engineering  project,  because 
each  detail  must  be  calculated  and  adjusted 
with  reference  to  the  whole  plan.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  weak  reservoir  in- 
creases tlood  dangers.  If  one  gives  way.  it 
may  carry  with  it  a  whole  series  that  would 
have  Stood  but  for  the  additional  strain  put 
upon  them.  And  the  damage  wrought  by 
a  broken  reservoir  is  often  greater  and  more 
awful  than  the  ravages  of  any  tlood  not  thus 
intensified  in  volume  and  violence.  II  < 
fore  each  dam  would  have  to  be  built  as  -olid 
a-  science  cm  make  it.  with  a  large  margin 
o\  safety  above  the  limit  of  any  -train  to 
which  flowage  and  tlood  statistics  show  it  to 
be  liable  in  the  most  unfavorable  - 
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ONE  OF  THE  "CHEER-UP"  SIGNS  IN   A  FLOOD-STRICKEN  CUV 


OHIO   AFTER  THE   FLOODS 

BY  THE   HON.  JAMES   M.    COX 

(Governor  of  Ohio) 


THERE  were  1.250,000  persons  affected 
by  the  recent  flood  in  Ohio.  That  is.  the 
population  of  the  stricken  cities  and  towns 
amounted  to  that  number.  The  total  num- 
ber of  booses  absolutely  destroyed  was  20.- 
200.  Thirty-five  thousand  and  five  hundred 
other  h'  Lamaged  by 

the  water.  After  the  flood  had  receded  and 
the  "•  bread  line"  in  mo-t  instances  had  been 
abolished,  it  was  found  that  10.000  families 
would  have  to  isted  financially  in  re- 

turning to  hoi,  ing. 

fertile  farming 
land  wsiy    damaged    by    -and    and 

ung    u|x>n    it    or   by    I  he    tearing 
il  that  had  formerly  furnished 
food  for  Additional  farm  losses  in- 

clud'  ■  rui  Hon  <•:  .  out-build- 

in. 

-I  4;o  dead 

-till  missing  ;oo  people. 

timated 

00,000,00c       [|       -mid 

.  roughly  to  estimate  the 

•   j  >r<  »ti  t  - 

• 
\     an  ill  u  |uential 

in  the  <  ity 
1 1  ted  in  a  i*>r 

rbed  by 
:       1 1 
fool  I !  ,-!    no   j »r« »; 


of  any  kind  in  any  way  involved  in  the  flood. 
Yet  this  professional  man's  losses  were  so 
great  as  to  render  him  practically  a  bank- 
rupt. This  came  about  from  the  fact  that 
he  -pent  several  hundred  dollars  in  taking 
care  of  flood  sufferers.  Hi-  household  ex- 
penses, due  to  the  temporary  suspension  of 
public  utilities,  were  greatly  increased.  The 
people  upon  whom  he  depended  in  his  prac- 
tice lived  in  the  flooded  section  of  the  city 
and  he  i>  now  without  practice  and  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  in  accounts  that  were 

ed  good  before  the  flood  are  now  un- 
collectible. This  is  only  one  instance  of  ten- 
of  thousands.  Hut  such  losses  do  not  appear 
in  any  estimates  of  the  damages  wrought 
by  the  flood,  although  they  are  as  absolute 
as  if  tangible  property  had  been  destroyed. 
In  an  early  statement  1  remarked  thai  the 

ter  in  Ohio  this  year  was  greater  than 
that  of  1  he  3       l  1  hi.  i-«  0  earl  hquake.    The 

.in  <\  idem  c  of  t  he 
wild  statement!  thai  were  coming  out  of 
Ohio,  and  yet.  after  these  weeks  ol  calm 
deliberation  and  actua  tics,  it  i    easily 

thai  my  early  statement  was  absolutely 

I  OUld    be    bom.-    in    mind. 

that   tin  no  insurant  e  against   lo 

:  he  flood,  a-   i-   tin  Inn 

Evi  dollar'-  worth 

tamed  by  an  individual  or 

corporation  in  I    be   bome   l»\ 
the  1 
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\  good  many  people  base  their  idea  of  the 
Nt  of  a  catastrophe  upon  the  number  of 
lives  lo>t.  In  fact,  now  that  it  i>  seen  that 
tin-  loss  of  life  in  the  State  was  nothing  like 
so  .urc.it  a-- at  i"ir>t  predicted,  many  persons 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  thai  we  over- 
estimated the  scope  of  this  disaster. 

The  truth  is,  while  the  loss  of  life  was  over- 
estimated, the  full  meaning  of  the  disaster 
is  not  understood  by  any  one  who  has  not 
traveled  over  the  entire  State.  No  reports 
so  Ear  sent  out  concerning  the  destruction 
of  property,  or  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  flood,  have  magnified  the  facts. 

And  to  those  of  us  who  were  upon  the  scene 
at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  the  exaggerated 
reports  as  to  the  loss  of  life  can  be  understood. 
Indeed,  we  are  still  unable  to  tell  why  so  few 
people  were  drowned. 

M  LRVELOUS    l  SC  U'l.s    FROM     DI  A  I II 

Take  the  city  of  Dayton,  for  example. 
When  the  flood  was  at  its  height,  there  were 
seventy-five  thousand  people  in  homes  that 
were  under  water  to  the  second  story.  They 
could  be  seen  upon  house-tops  by  those 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Houses 
were  floating  off  their  foundations.  Wreck- 
age was  piling  up  in  the  streets.  From  the 
housetops  outside  of  the  Hooded  area  persons 

with  field-glasses  could  see  thousands  of 
people  struggling  to  save  themselves,  with 
the  chances  against  them.  The  current  was 
too  strong  for  boat-.  All  that  one  could  do  was 
to  Stand  there  and  wonder  how  many  of  the 
»e\  enty-five  thousand  people  would  be  sa\  ed. 
Then,  night  came  on,  with  total  darkness 
falling  over  the  city.  Fires  broke  out  in 
several  sections.  Persons  could  be  seen 
jumping  from  windows.  During  the  after- 
noon the  roofs  of  the  buildings  where  the 
fires  seemed  to  be  raging  were  covered  with 
people.  It  was  known  that  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand people  wen"  in  the  region  of  the  fire. 
It  Was  natural  to  suppose  that  main  would 
be  burned  up.  In  fact,  it  seemed  at  one  time 
that  the  whole  city  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  flames.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  news- 
paper men,  skilled  in  figuring  upon  the  loss 
of  life,  should  estimate  that  two  or  three  or 
e\  en  ten  thousand  people  would  be  destroy  ed 
under  such  circumstances? 

\nd   yet    when   the  waters  receded   it    was 

found  thai  the  loss  of  life  in  Dayton  was  less 

than  two  hundred  probably  not  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  had  been  ten 
thousand  narrow  escapes  from  death. 

Th<  ipes  had  been  effected  in  the 


most  unusual  ways.      It   grows  tiresome  to 
hear  people  tell  about  how  they  escaped  de- 
struction.    No  one  could  believe  the  -tori 
had   he   not    been   present   to   verify   them. 
The  superhuman  effort  figures  everywhere 
account  for  the  small  lo->  of  life. 

IMMl.DI  \11.   kl  .1.11  I  MMtM  . 

In  relieving  flood  distress,  or,  rather,  in 
figuring  upon  it>  relief,  several  things  ha 
to  be  considered,     lir-t.  the  ability  <>f  the 
local  community  to  take  care  of  those  afflicted 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

One  little  village,  for  instano 
wiped  off  the  map.     Thirty  or  forty  housi 
were  entirely   destroyed.      Nearly  two   hun- 
dred people  were  involved.    Yet  the  villi  . 
was    located   in   a   prosperous    tarn:  m- 

munity,  with  ample  resources  at  hai  d.     The 
mayor  was  advised  he  would  have  to  look 
to  the  local  community  for  relief:  it  was  am- 
ply able  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  th<> 
rendered  homeless  by  the  flood. 

Another  village,  in  another  part  of  the 
State,  and  about  the  same  >i/.e.  was  similarly 
stricken.  It  was  in  a  poor  section  of  the 
country,  with  the  surrounding  territory 
sparsely  populated.  There  were  no  resources 
upon  which  to  draw.  Food  and  clothing  and 
tents  had  to  be  sent  to  this  Last-mentioned 
village  to  prevent  suffering.  The  I 
are  mentioned  simply  to  show  that  no  hard- 
and-fast  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

One  of  the  unusually  hard  ivc 

comes  from  a  poor  county  lying  upon  the 
Ohio  River  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  There  i-  a  water-front  of  sixty  miles 
within  tin'  county,  measuring  the  meandei 
ings  of  tin-  Ohio  River.  The  valley  i-  very 
wide-  from  one  t«>  three  miles.  Practically 
every  house  in  this  sixty  miles  ^\  valley  w< 
destroyed.     All  of  the  live  stock  perished. 

Not  a  barn-yard  fowl  escaped.  The  people 
iped  in  bo.its  to  the  hills, where  they  have 
ever  since  resided,  some  of  them  actually 
living  in  caves.  Many  of  them  have  con- 
structed temporary  habitations  in  the  v 
living  with  their  families  under  crude  brush 
shelters. 

These  people  are  isolated  iron.  or 

cities.      There  are  no  >urplus  houses  of  any 
kind  for  them  to  occupy.     Tin  >  im- 

poverished   that    they    cannot    buy    lumber 
and  have  new  homes  constructed.      The  relict 
commit  tie  cannot  undertake  to  build  homes 
for  them;    only  fifty  or  seventy-five  doll. 
can    be    allowed    a    family    in    rehabilitate 
a  home,  and  this  amount  has  been  extended 
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to  these  unfortunate  people.  But  it  does  not 
relieve  them.  It  would  require  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  properly  take  care 
of  them,  and  with  the  great  number  of  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  to  be  considered, 
that  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  dead  are  buried  and  the  hungry 
have  been  fed.  The  property  that  was  lost 
is  -  ne  forever.  It  is  to-day  and  to-morrow 
we  are  now  figuring  upon;   not  yesterday. 

FINANCIAL   PROBLEMS   OF   REHABILITATION" 

The  legislature  was  in  session  at  the  time 
the  flood  came.  I  asked  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  relieve  the  distress 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  legislature  passed 
the  bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  But 
that  was  not  an  end  of  the  matter.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  was  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  needs.  Besides,  the  State 
could  not  undertake  to  appropriate  money 
to  rehabilitate  business  in  the  flooded  dis- 
trict.-. Money  had  to  come  from  some  other 
source,  or  the  whole  State  would  lie  prostrate. 

-  a  survey  was  made  of  what  the  people 
had  left.  We  knew  what  they  had  lost. 
Credit  was  the  thing  now  to  be  considered, 
and  credit  is  based  upon  what  one  has  left, 
not  upon  what  he  lest. 

It  was  found  that  the  banks  and  building 
•  in  the  flooded  di-tricts  were  in 
good  -hape  so  far  a-  collateral  was  loncerned. 
They  had  been  doing  a  conservative  business, 
and  were  solvent  in  every  respect.  But  they 
did  not  have  money  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
the  demand  that  was  sure  to  follow. 

The     k-id-lature    empowered     the     State 
r  to  place  additional  money  in  the 
bank-  out  of  t  rv.     This  was 

I  advai  many  in-tant< 

Then,  a  la  under 

of  tin  How  tl  to  loan  money 

to  the  building  ipon  their  col- 

li.    The   mere   announi  of   the 

.  ■    of  the  lav.   had  a  gOOl 
The  national   bank-  in  the  -tr.  i  rri- 

ppeal  to  tl 

ern- 

ble  the 

flooded 
I  heir 

■ 

pasM-d  by  t  in,. 
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money  at  once  for  emergency  work.  In  no 
other  way  could  we  have  made  such  progress 
in  so  short  a  length  of  time. 

THE    STATE    RELIEF    COMMISSION 

Another  relief  measure  passed  by  the  leg- 
i.-lature  is  known  as  the  Relief  Commission 
bill.  As  soon  as  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
became  evident,  I  appointed  a  State  Relief 
Committee,  but  it  was  without  statutory 
authority.  That  is,  I  named  a  commission 
of  five  men  to  be  known  as  a  State  Relief 
Committee,  and  turned  over  to  this  commit- 

II  funds  received.  Tin-  commission  at 
once  began  operating  with  the  \\^<\  Cro>^ 
Society  and  continued  to  do  -<»  throughout 

the  days  thai  followed. 

The  Relief  Commission  bill  made  statu- 
tory the  relief  commission.  Ii  placed il  upon 
a  legal  footing,  with  certain  power-,     but 

the  law  wenl   even  further. 

It  developed  at  once  that  in  several  com- 
munities it  would  i»e  more  desirable  if  the 
lo( al  otiM  ialfl  had  ,K   •  .I    .. mi    body 

of  ( itizen    io  (  odperate  ■■•■  ii  h  i  hem.    The  'li 

and  the  work  i" 
be  done  by  i  he  i  ommunil  ast,  ii 

thai  it  would  I"  bettei  ii   ome  othei 
authority  than  the  elected  offi<  ial 

should  take  up  i  h< 
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So  the  Relief  Commission  bill  made  it  dissipating,  that  there  arc  other  assets  than 
ible  for  a  city  or  county  to  sel«  t  a  relief  raw  material  or  plants.  This  calamity  ought, 
commission  of  it--  own,  to  cooperate  with,  and  in  fact,  to  be  a  valuable  Lesson  to  all  of  the 
to  have  concurrent  powers  with  the  regularly  industries  of  this  country. 
elected  officials.  These  committees  were  The  first  thing  noticed  was,  that  credit 
to  be  appointed  upon  petition  of  to  per  cent,  wasnot  impaired.  The  merchants  were  given 
of  the  voters  of  a  city  or  county.  The  mayor  to  understand  by  the  whole-ale  houses  that 
of  a  city  or  the  probate  judge  of  a  county  was   they  could  obtain  new  Is.    The 

required  to  name  a  committee  if  io  per  cent,    manufacturers   had   offers  of   raw   i 
of  the  voters  asked  for  it.     Hut    the  local   in  abundance.    And  the  good  reputation  of 
authorities  could  only  suggest  the  names  of  a  solidly-built  business  is  always  flood-proof, 
the  committee;    the  State  Relief  Commission 
must  approve  the  selection.  unprecedented  demand  fob  i 

In  a  city,  for  instance,  there  are  to  be  four 
commissioners.     They  are  to  act  with  the       Only  in  the  cases  of  a  few  smaller  merchants 
Director  of  Public  Service,  making  a  com-    have  there  been  any  failure-  due  to  the  (li- 
mit tee  of  five  members.  This  committee  has   aster.     The  factories  are  busier  than  ever 

before.  Order-  are  coming 
in  faster  than  for  years.  The 
only  thing  that  i-  now  im- 
peding busim  >rt- 
age  of  labor.  In  ever)  news- 
paper of  every  flood-strick- 
en city  there  are  advert] 
ments  for  labor  of  every 
kind.  Two  pag<  the 
I  >ayton  papers  are  taken  up 
with  these  advertisements 
for  help,  and  there  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "want-"  the 
most  skilled  men  in  every 
line. 

The     rebuilding     of 
many  public  work-,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  ny 

homes,isgh  u  g 
at  good  wages  to  thousands 

A  TYPICAL  SCENE  OF  DESTRUCTION  WHICH  GREETED  FU  aIK'l    thousands    of    people. 

REFUGEES  ON  RETURN  TO  THEIR  HOMES  There    i-    an    indication    in 

(The  holes  cut  m  tin- 1  .ed  ,.rv    community    oi     the 

most  intense  activity.     If 
all  of  the  authority  and  power  vested  in  the    Ohio  doe-  not  witness  this  year  I 
Director  of  Public  Service  and  will  handle    prosperity  in  her  history,  it  will  b<  prise 

the  funds  and  rebuild  the  streets  and  bridges,  to  those  who  read  the  signs  of  the  tii 
and  repair  the  damages  wrought  by  the  flood.  In  construction  work  alone  upon  the  rail- 
l  he  commission  acting  for  the  county  is  roads  there  will  be  many  millions  paid  out 
to  be  composed  of  four  members,  acting  with  in  wages.  Bridges  will  have  to  be  built, 
the  three  County  Commissioners,  making  embankments  thrown  up,  and  terminal  facil- 
.1  committee  ^\  seven  members  having  the  ities  provided  in  many  cities.  All  of  this 
-ami'  powers  and  authority  as  the  board  of  construction  work,  calling  for  -killed  and 
County   Commissioners.  unskilled   labor,  will,  in   the  very   nature    oi 

things,    cause   an  industrial   prosperity    that 
CREDIT    UNIMPAIRED  would  othcrw i-c  have  been  unknown. 
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Great  a-  has  been  the  property  loss  of  the 
State,  it    i-  insignificant   compared   with  the 

resources  of  this  commonwealth.     Business  Now,  as  for  the  cause  of  the  flood  and 

firms  especially  are  finding  it  out.    Manufac-  prevention   ^i   similar   disasters    a  sul 

turer-  are  learning,  now  that   the  gloom  i-  that  b  pertinent  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  other 
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States.  For  these 
disasters  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

By  referring  to  a 
relief  map  it  will  be 
seen  that  Ohio  rises 
from  the  four  cor- 
ners to  a  plateau  of 
1400  feet  in  height 
in  the  center  of  the 
State,  as  if  a  hand- 
kerchief spread  out 
upon  a  table  had 
been  lifted  up  a 
little  by  taking  hold 
of  the  middle.  This 
plateau  is  the  head- 
waters of  the  river 
system  of  the  State 
good  a  system 
of  drainage  as  was 
ever  supplied  by  na- 
ture.   As  a  matter 

of  fact,  Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  some  seventy-five  miles  wide  extending  across 
drained  States  in  the  Union.  the  State  from  southwest  to  northeast,  with 

The  larger  rivers  flowing  to  the  south  and  the  heaviest  fall  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
emptying  into  the  Ohio,  are  the  Miami,  the  State,  where  it  exceeded  eleven  inches  in 
Scioto,  and  the  Muskingum.  Those  flowing  three  days.  It  averaged  seven  inches  over 
be  northward  and  emptying  into  Lake  an  area  of  some  eight  thousand  square  miles. 
Erie  are  the  Maumee  and  the  Sandusky.  All  In  other  words,  the  waterways  had  to  accom- 
of  them  pick  up  the  water-  falling  in  the  modate  a  sea  of  water  eight  thousand  square 
central  portion  of  the  State,  and  are  able  to  miles  in  extent  and  seven  inches  dee]).  Be- 
mmodate  the  usual  rainfalls  of  the  ides,  there  had  been  general  rains  several 

days  previously,  and  the  ground  was  well 

Hut  the  rainfall  thi-  was  unusual,   soaked,  with  the  streams  tilled  to  the  brink 

In  fact,  it  was  never  so  great  in  the  history   when  the  rains  which  caused  the  flood  began 
of  the  S  I  ':  ■    Weather  Bureau  report-    falling. 

that  it  was  never  known  over  BO  great  an        It  is  not  true  that  any  damage  was  caused 

oi  territory  at  any  other  time  in  the  by  the  breaking  of  reservoirs.     Levees  broke 

>ry  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  in  many  place-,  and  augmented  the  velocity 

•  r  a   territory  of  currents,  but  no  damage  was  wrought  on 

a<  ( omit   of   water  that   was  stored 

behind  dam-,  and  in  00  instance  did 

the  breaking  of  a  levee  cause  the 

water    to    ri-e    upon    a    city.      The 

water  wa   far  o\  er  t  he  tops  of  the 
high<   1  levei 

Butil     I  rue  thai  the  waten  oui 

in  1 1  ' ■  h.i\ e  been  abused.  1  fad 

taken  proper  pr«  aution  in   re 

d  to  the  river  ( hannels  we  might 

have  <  '  aped  of  I  lie  damage. 

I  he  i.i.  ilii  lii<  h  iIh  watei  i  an 

l. iic    ill.-  height  t"  whi<  h 

il   ri  i    ,  ol  i  .mi 

\\ .  bad  heretofore  bad  o  Little 
trouble  w  it  l>  ■•■•  atei  e  -.<  ept  along 
the  Ohio  Rivei  that  we  had 
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careless  in  regard  to  the  channels.  We  had 
permitted  the  railroads  to  throw  up  embank- 
ments in  many  places  where  they  should  not 
have  been  thrown  up.  We  had  constructed 
bridges  that  were  wholly  inadequate  in 
height,  and  had  permitted  the  construction 
of  approaches  to  them  to  crowd  streams. 
We  had  even  allowed  towns  and  citii 5  to  till 
in  the  channels  to  reclaim  building  sites,  and 
we  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  free  flow 
of  the  current. 

In  the  correction  of  these  things  lie>  our 
safety  from  floods!  We  musl  straighten  the 
channels,  and  deepen  them.  We  must  re- 
move the  encumbering  embankments,  and 
allow     no     more     encroaching     upon     the 

>treanis. 

far  from  being  a   menace,  a   well   con- 


structed reservoir  is  unquestionably  a  means 

of  safety  in  times  of  high  water.  The  con- 
struction of  proper  reservoirs  would  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  State  in  the  way 
of  water  power  as  well  as  furnishing  a  means 
of  holding  back  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the 
spring.  They  would  also  insure  a  gr< 
amount  of  water  in  the  streams  during  the 
summer. 

Hut  all  of  these  are  problems  too  big  to 
be  discussed  in  such  an  article  as  this.  They 
are  problems,  however,  with  which  the  people 
iA  Ohio  and  the  United  States  will  have  to 
deal.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  not  an  affair  for  the  State  of  Ohio  alone, 
the  navigable  rivers  belong  t<>  the  govern- 
ment and  the  government  must  at  least  help 
to  take  care  of  them. 


tiim 


PART  OF  OMAHA'S  RESIDENCE  DISTRICT  JUST  AFTER  THE  STORM.     THE  CITY'S  RAPID 
REBUILDING  WILL  SOON  OBLITERATE  SUCH  SCENES  AS  THIS 

REPAIRING  A  TORNADO'S   HAVOC 


BY  VICTOR   ROSEWATER 

'or  of  the  Omaha   Bee) 


Wll  \ T  happens  when  a  community  sud- 
rily   under.-  public 

-     What   happened,   i<>r  example,  in 

tornado  tore  a 
th  of  desolation   through   the 
thickly  settled  redder,  of  the  i 

What  happens  in  th<  of  a  tornado  in 

of  pi  phenoi  pretty 

well  established.     A  frightful  funnel-sh 
■ 

ith  an  undulating 
■ 

The 

[x-IIk  .(  tion,  t 

ire<  lion-  dmul- 
i-.jon. 
I  .11  <  It  <  trhal 

display,    probably    frirtional,    h  hre 

loud, 
ntly 


shooting  in  and  out.  A  luminous  brass- 
yellow  atmospheric  glare  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  dense  darkness  and  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain.  The  (loud  carries  along  with  it, 
objects  it  has  picked  up  in  its  course  trees, 
Sticks,  brick-,    planks,  glass,  tile,  mud    etc. — 

pelting  as  with  missiles  from  ;i  gun  whatever 
blot  I  ith. 

It  is  all  over  in  a  fen  seconds    people  be- 
iten  overtaken  in  their  mad  rush  for  the 

Cellar    before     they     (all     l-aill     the       lail, 
I  hen    when   a    SUP  bad    ol    the   results 

amaxexnenl  is  unbounded  and  the  tcene  in- 
ribable.     Huge  tree    are  found  torn  and 

splintered   like  underbrush;    houses   demol 
:   lifted  from  their  footing  .  tilted  wrong 

end  up,  <  lapped  toget  hi  ground 

d  Or      I  lew  II   about    ill    he.ij 

and  mortal  I  h  re  a  telegraph  pole 
will  be  dei  apitati  da  rith  a  I  nife,  ^u(\  i  here 
the  ne  d  one  pulled  up  <  lean  from  il     o<  kct. 
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The  most  curious  and  otherwise  unbelieva- 
ble freaks  arc  perpetrated  by  the  natural 
dements.     Live    wires,    broken    gas    pipes, 

exposed  furnace  and  stove  fires  cause  igni- 
tion in  a  dozen  places  the  track  of  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud  is  quickly  marked  by  pillars  of 
flame.  The  casualties  to  occupants  of  the 
wrecked  houses  or  to  people  on  the  streets, 
afoot  or  in  vehicle,  are  chiefly  from  concus- 
sion and  collision,  from  flying  debris  and 
falling  walls,  although  also  from  nervous 
shock  and  the  consequence  of  exposure. 
Lights  are  extinguished;  street  car  traffic 
Stopped;  telephones  put  out  of  commission. 
Except  where  houses  are  ablaze  like  funeral 
pyres  ii  is  everywhere  darkness,  chaos,  and 
confusion   worse   confounded. 

But  if  these  are  the  physical  effects  of  such 
a  destructive  visitation,  what  is  the  social 
reaction?  How  does  a  community  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  stricken?  Here  is  a  gigantic 
scar  or  rather  a  great  open  wound,  from  two 
to  six  blocks  wide  and  four  and  a  half  miles 
long  across  the  fair  face  of  a  big  city,  with 
140  persons  dead  or  dying,  350  seriously  in- 
jured, 650  buildings  completely  wrecked, 
1250  more  damaged,  but  still  repairable,  2500 
people  homeless,  and  a  property  loss  esti- 
mated close  to  $5,000,000.  Of  course,  not 
even  approximate  figures  are  immediately 
available,  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the 
need  of  heroic  measures  of  relief. 

First  aid  to  the  injured  must  as  a  rule  be 
rendered  by  individual  effort,  and  practically 
without  organization.  Vet  the  facilities  of 
the  modern  city  where  skilled  surgeons  and 
experienced  physicians,  well-equipped  hospi- 
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tab.  and  their  corps  of  trained  nurses  are  at 
command,  came-  at  once-  into  play.  Local- 
izing our  calamity  again  in  Omaha,  the  hur- 
rying and  scurrying  of  carriages  and  automo- 
biles back  and  forth  between  the  storm  dis- 
trict and  the  hospitals  kept  up  all  the  night; 
the  operating  rooms  were  in  incessant  use; 
temporary  hospitals  were  improvised  in 
nearby  houses  or  public  institutions  with 
available  -pace.  The  spontaneity  of  the 
response  to  alleviate  suffering  proves  that  the 
training  and  education  of  the  medical  man 
has  thoroughly  impressed  the  social  obli- 
gations imposed  by  admission  to  the  profes- 
sion—in event  of  public  affliction  the  medical 
corps  is  like  a  reserve  army  ready  to  be-  sum- 
moned into  active  e  and  requiring  no 
drillmasters. 

s\i  EGTJ  \KDIN(.  LIFE   \M>  PROPERTY 

\(  \t  after  help  for  the  injured,  protection 
to  life  and  property  demands  attention.  1  1  >r 
the  able-bodied,  the  sheltering  roofs  of  friends 
and  neighbors  may  be  counted  on.  In  the 
eye  of  the  English  law.  every  man's  house  i- 
his  castle,  yet  facing  an  emergency  like  that 
of  which  I  am  writing,  every  house  has  an 
open  door.  But  hundreds  of  buildings  had 
been  wrecked  or  damaged,  their  contents,  in 
many  instances  of  great  value,  being  scat- 
tered about  or  exposed  to  tempt  cupidity. 
With  an  outpouring  of  people  soon  swarm- 
ing over  the  ruins,  drawn  there  partly  by  a 
desire  to  be  helpful,  and  partly  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  the  several  companies  of  regular 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  army  post  in  the 
city's  outskirts,  lost  no  time  offering  assist- 
ance for  policing  the  terri- 
tory, and  their  commanding 
officer,  who  had  service  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  of  the 
last  earthquake,  was  given 
!  jig-  charge  of  this  most  important 

^  branch  of  the  work.   His  men 

were  supplemented  by  the 
se>  era!  local  companies  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State, 
and  relieved  in  turn  later  by 

other    militia    companies 

brought  in  from  other  towns 
by  direction  of  the  Governor. 
For  a  fortnight  a  quasi- 
martial  law  was  established 
and  maintained  requiring 
permits  and  identifications  to 
pass  the  lines,  and  noticeably 
effective  in  preventing  pilfer- 
ing, and  in  preserving  order. 
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•CLEAN-UP"  SQUADS  AT  WORK 


The  value  of  this  peace  service  of  the 
military  arm  of  the  government  was  espec- 
ially emphasized  a  week  later  when  the 
Sunday  holiday  was  adzed  upon  by  50,000 
people  from  neighboring  towns  and  territory 
to  visit  am:  the  scene  of  the   tornado 

The  Omaha  tornado  disaster  occurred  just 

at  du.-,k  on  I  Sunday;  it  took  the  dawn 

of  flay  to  di.-c  extent,  and  open  the 

of  the  community  fully  to  the  demand  of 

the   hour.     A    meeting   of    leading    citizens, 

lmmoned  by  the  ma;  .t  at  the 

pointed  a 
eral  relief  commit;  junction 

with  th«-  official  authorities,  irhich  commit- 
d  turn  organized  for  action  through  an 

•  rnmitti  I  appoi 

ributions.     I  \  ■ 

$25,000  by   tl 

1 
I 

be 

I  'I      In 

pro 
'.    ( loth 

to  be  loob  nli 


LOCAL    RELIEF    CENTERS 

The  city's  line  large  Auditorium  became 
immediately  the  central  supply  depot,  while 
the  storm  wrecked  area  was  divided  into  nine 
districts  with  a  local  relief  station  in  each 
directed  by  a  capable  business  man  of  known 
executive  ability.  Besides  the  usual  assist- 
ants two  physicians  and  two  trained  nurses 
were  attached   to  each  district   station.      K\- 
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reduced  at  once  by  card  cata- 
loguing to  a  rcadil;.  ible 
index  and  check  list,  for 
distinguishing  real  storm 
victims  from  impostors. 
It  i-  remarkable,  too,  how- 
many  different  elements  of 
the  community  may  be  count- 
ed on  to  fit  themselves  into  a 
general  scheme  of  relief  work. 
For  investigation,  the  women 
who  had  had  experience  on 
directors'  committee-  or 
managing  boards  of  the  nu- 

merous  social-service  institu- 
tions were  in  their  special 
sphere.  Likewise  in  the  sort- 
ing of  supplies  and  seeing  to 
it  that  proper  things  rather 
than  misfits  went  nut  to  fill 
the  multitudinous  requisi- 
tion^ Church  auxiliaries, 
perience  demonstrated  the  relative  demands  sewing  circles,  social  clubs  all  bent  to  the  task 
upon  these  stations,  and  those  found  unnec-  of  helping  out.  For  transportation  the 
essary,  or  poorly  located,  were  closed  or  unlimited  use  of  privately  owned  motors  and 
moved  as  conditions  warranted.  Public  no-  trucks  was  given.  The  lawyers  provided  a  free 
tice  had  been  given  the  first  day  that  cots  for  Legal  aid  society  for  homeowners  who  might 
300  were  available  at  the  Auditorium  down  have  to  have  adjustments  with  insurance 
town,  but  only  three  or  four  applied  for  them  companies,  landlords,  or  mortgagees.  The 
there;  it  was  this  that  had  forced  the  conclu-  special  needs  of"  Jews  were  taken  up  by  a 
sion  that  relief  must  be  taken  to  the  storm  Jewish  relief  committee,  of  negroes  by  a 
sufferers  through  local  centers  rather  than  negro  auxiliary,  while  churches.  Lodges,  and 
force  them  to  seek  it  at  a  distance.  It  was  large  employers,  gave  attention  to  their 
found,  too,  that  many  in  dire  distress  would  own  people.  Lumber  dealers  and  building- 
not  apply  for  help,  and  would  even  deliber-  supply  men  entered  into  a  gentlemen's 
ately  conceal  their  want  out  of  false  pride;  agreement  to  furnish  material-  for  rebuilding 
these  had  to  be  hunted  out.  and  in  this  search  purposes  at  COSl , 
no  service  availed  so  well  as  that  of  the  public 


PROMPT  REBUILDING  OPERATIONS 


school  teachers  detailed  to  make  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  families  whose  children 
t  luy  had  been  teaching,  and  whose  confidence 
they  could   for  that    reason  more  easily  gain. 

GROl  PS   "l    VOL1  \I!IK    WORK!  RS 

To  arrange  for  systematic  relief  work  re- 


(II  AN-UP       DAYS 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of 
the  community  spirit  came  on  the  so-called 
"clean-up"  days.  More  than  one  reason 
emphasized  the  urgency  of  a  quick  disp 
of  the  accumulated  rubbish.  For  sanitary 
considerations,  the  dead  animals  and  decav- 


quired  first  of  all  knowledge  of  the  number  of  ing    perishables    buried    here    and   there-  in 

people  to  be  cared  for.  and  the  nature  of  the  the  ruins     had     to    be    removed.      The    op- 

help  they  would  need.      At    the  very  outset,  pressive     Sight     of     the-    desolation    wrought 

without  interrupting  the  emergency  measures  by    the    tornado    threatened     to    exert    a 

a  hasty  canvass  of  the  whole  area  was  made  by  bad  influence  upon  the  people  whose  minds 

a  volunteer  corps  of  enumerators  whose  re-  anel     activities     COuld     be    none    too      soon 

ports,  quickly  compiled,  showed  roughly  the  fixed  upon  the-  restoration  work  before 
number  of  persons  killed,  injured  and  homeless,  them.  The  second  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  the  number  of  houses  demolished  or  dam-  following  the  catastrophe  was  duly  pro- 
aged  as  already  indicated.  K  second  survey,  claimed  and  set  apart  for  a  general  clean- 
more-  carefully  made  with  the-  assistance  of  a  up  ^>i  the  storm  district,  anel  a  call  issued  for 
committee  deputed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Real  men  anel  teams  t  < »  perform  the  labor.  I 
Estate  Exchange,  brought  fuller  information,  one-  day  nearly  5000  men,  enlisted  by  them- 
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THE  FLAG  ABOVE  ALL 

selves,  or  sent  out  by  their  employers,  applied  two  or  three  days  the  tornado  territory 
their  energies  to  putting  things  in  order —  seemed  alive  with  carpenters  and  brick- 
material  headway  had  already  been  made  by  layers,  roofers  and  helpers.  It  developed 
the  regular  city  street  gangs— and  half  that  that  many  could  command  sufficient  re- 
number devoted  a 
second  day  to  patting 
on  finishing  touch*-. 
Squads  of  boys  from 
the  High  School, 
ighton  College  ,and 
oth-  distin- 

guished th' 

The 

debi  i|K.-d  in 

pile-iat  int.  ady 

hauled    away. 

and  th-  a|>- 

ind- 

•  rik- 


III 


sources  of  their  own, 
and  that  others— not 
a  large  percentage, 
however  —  had  been 
protected  with  tor- 
nado insurance.  One 
form  of  this  insurance, 
a  so-called  "blanket  " 
policy,  taken  out  by 
certain  building  and 
loan  associations,  pre- 
sented  peculiar  con- 
ditions, it  being  not  an 
insurance  tor  t  he 
homeowner,  but  an 
inde  in  n  i  t  y  to  t  h  e 
morl  holder     to 

make  t  he  loan  whole 
after  the  equity  had 
been  exhau  t<d  by  ex 

i    e  ol    .ill    legal 

It  i   onl)  fair 

er,  thai 


had    •            n  held  i  ompanies  wen 

wnth  ho  I    empowered  by  them  to  waive  the  foro  lo  un 

ith  rep                iiremenl     and              ettlemenl   on   the 

men                                             l,i  \\  ithin   I              an  apprai  ement  ol 
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restoration   FUNDS  district  relief  station  has  been  practically  a 

military  satrap,  with  almost  unlimited  au- 
It  was  therefore  soon  plain  that  the  thority,  and  his  decisions  and  orders  were  un- 
problems  of  relief  and  the  problems  of  restora-  questioned.  Such  power  could  not  have  been 
tion  are  different  and  to  a  large  degree  distinct,  safely  given  except  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
Restoration  means  rebuilding,  and  rebuilding  all  business  men  of  experience  and  known 
must  he  done  by  the  owner.  If  the  loss  is  executive  ability,  dropping  their  own  affairs 
unusually  heavy,  the  storm  victim  must  be  to  volunteer  their  services  as  a  patriotic 
,i  sisted  to  finance  himself  either  by  a  loan  on  duty.  It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that 
a  purely  commercial  basis  or  by  money  ad-  while  Usin<j  reasonable  safeguards,  we  tried 
vanccd  on  security  not  acceptable  in  com-  to  do  away  with  red-tape  as  much  as  possible, 
mercial  transactions,  or  by  outright  gift  or  Instead  of  complicating  rules,  each  case  was 
advance  subject  merely  to  moral  obligation  to  handled  on  it^  own  merits,  after  a  special  in- 
pay  back  at  convenience.  The  existence  of  vestigation  and  allowance  for  peculiar  condi- 
Other  liens,  the  possible  superior  interest  of  tions.  This  method  will  have  to  govern  also 
security  holder-,  the  question  whether  the  in  the  restoration  work  because  there  are 
damaged  property  was  occupied  by  the  scarcely  two  cases  alike,  and  the  treatment 
owner  or  held  as  an  investment,  and,  if  so,  will  have  to  be  made  to  fit  individual  require- 
whether    loss  of   the   rentals   would   deprive  ments. 

of  necessary  support,  all  have  a  bearing  on  Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  just  one 
the  problem.  month  after  the  tornado  catastrophe  the  last 
What  is  wanted  clearly  is  a  loan  fund,  but  of  the  relief  stations  was  closed  down,  and  the 
only  nominally  a  loan  fund,  to  be  used  to  pro-  remaining  supplies  apportioned  among  the 
mote  restoration  work  without  the  strict  various  regularly  established  charity  associa- 
security  requirements  exacted  by  individuals  tions.  these  agencies  assuming  the  obligation 
or  institutions  making  loans  as  a  business,  to  take  care  of  the  little  unfinished  work  and 
and  given  out  upon  terms  warranted  by  the  subsequent  calls,  and  enabling  attention  to  be 
condition  of  the  borrower,  which,  in  most  centered  on  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation, 
instances,  must  be  terms  of  indefinite  pay-  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  destruc- 
ment.  Realizing  this  situation  a  separate  tion,  and  the  larjie  number  of  homes  de- 
citizens'  restoration  committee  was  delegated  stroyed  or  damaged,  this  is,  I  believe,  quick 
to  grapple  with  it.  Contributions  to  the  re-  work  as  compared  with  the  relief  operations 
lief  fund  had  been  spontaneous  and  generous  following  other  similar  disasters  elsewhere. 
— in  fact  repressed  by  official  proclamation  The  reason,  however,  is  obvious  when  we 
early  that  outside  help,  while  appreciated,  consider  the  fact  th.it  the  damage  was  cen- 
was  not  needed — but  it  was  decided  to  secure  tered  in  a  long,  narrow  strip  leaving  the  build- 
an  additional  restoration  fund  by  solicitation  in<;s  on  either  side  unharmed,  and  the  entire 
of  the  great  interests  and  public  spirited  citi-  business  and  industrial  parts  of  the  city  in- 
zens  of  large  means  most  vitally  concerned  in  tact.  Outside  of  the  storm  district  street- 
tin-  forward  march  of  the  city.  It  was  esti-  car.  telephone.  ^;i-  and  electric  light  services 
mated  that  for  this  purpose  a  sum  ranging  were  scarcely  interrupted.  The  source! 
from  Sjoo.ooo  up  would  suffice.  To  have  a  food  supply  continued  available,  so  there  was 
reserve  force  to  fall  back  on,  if  necessary,  the  no  necessity  to  accept  such  offers  from  out- 
legislature  was  asked  to  pass  an  enabling  act  side.  There  were  few  people  thrown  out  oi 
permitting  the  county  to  vote  not  to  exceed  employment,  and  the  demand  for  labor.  par- 
Si  ,000,000  in  restoration  bonds;  it  is  doubtful  ticularly  mechanical  labor,  was  stimulate. 1 
if  the  authority  will  have  to  be  exercised.  and  increased. 

Summing  up.  devastation  by  tornado,  such 

WELL-ORGANIZED   RELIEF   work  as  was  visited  upon  our  city,  is  indeed  a  ter- 
rible misfortune,  but  darkest  clouds  have  Sll- 

"What  is  the  explanation  of  the  success  of  ver  linings.     As  it  has  been  well  expressed, 

our  relief  work?      1  believe  it  is  accounted  for  "instead  of  a  calamity-stricken  community. 

by  two  things,  thorough  organization,  and  the  experience  occasioned   by   the  disaster 

the  centering  of  responsibility,"  is  the  answer  develops  a  new  spirit  of  higher  citizenship." 

of  one  of  those  in  charge  to  the  question.      In  In  the  social  reaction  from  dire  necessity  the 

the  lust   place,  tlu-  executive  committee  oi  people  discover  in  themselves  latent  energy, 

seven  has  had  absolute  and  unrestricted  con-  and   recuperative   powers,   and   a    faculty   for 

trol,  and  applied  the  same  principle  down  the  material  helpfulness  and  cooperation,  which 

line.    The  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  they  did  not  previously  dream  they  possessed. 


THE  CANTONAL   PARLIAMENT   OF   GLARUS   MEETING   IN  THE   OPEN  AIR   IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  A 

CUSTOM  OF  A  THOUSAND  YEARS"  STANDING 
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SEVEN  I  EEN  hen  on  a  \  idt 

Hand.  I    found    the  cities,  the 
canton-*,  and  thi 

in  public  enterpi  bich  in  America  would 

><iali-m, 
but  then  'hen  if.:    Socialist!  and  their 

nization  v.  eriencing  peculiar  dif- 

ncultie        \  held  in 

•  d  for  their 

thai    the 

dopting  -"<  ialisti*  j >< > I i <  ies 

mand  for  a  dis- 

,<  h   [M)li 

i  impressi  thai 

I  in  lh(  trnal 

i  i    find 

l! 

is  c '  -turned  th.it  t 


will  either  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
State  or  will  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of 
the  public.     There  are  city  tenement  houses, 

and  nearly  all  the  cities  own  and  operate  the 
plants  for  supplying  water,  light,  and  street- 
car service;  bul  these  enterprises  have  been 
projected  by  citizens  who  are  not  Socialists. 
There  is  now,  however,  a  growing  Socialist 
party,  though  it  -till  remains  difhcull  to  dis- 

lish  between  its  policies  and  those  fav- 
ored by  other  citizens.  In  a  former  article 
I  alluded  to  the  i.k  t  thai  Socialist  leaders  of 
Zurii  h  .  t  hat  in  t  be  nexl  <l<  <  t  ion 

may  have  a  majority  in  the  government. 

I  no  di  i im  i i\  <■  program  to  offer 

and  they  do  imi  wish  to  be  entrusted  with 

ibilitit  nmeiit.     They 

•nil  nt  to  remain  a  minor  party  of  edu<  a- 

tion  and  inllnriK  e. 

In  s-a itzcrland  t  here  i    no  feai   eil  hei   of 
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socialism  or  of  organized  labor.  The  federal 
government  appropriates  an  annual  sum  for 
the  support  of  labor  organizations  and  the 
custodian  of  t His.  fund,  under  a  government 

salary,  is  Mr.  Herman  Greulich,  the  most 
venerable  and  distinguished  of  Swiss  Socialist 
leader.-.  Socialists  and  labor  unions  are  thus 
officially  recognized. 

Capital  and  labor  have  never  been  in 
Switzerland  in  a  position  in  which  they  could 
afford  to  engage  in  destructive  warfare.  In 
the  absence  of  natural  resources  the  people 
have  prospered  through  cooperative  effort. 
I  asked  a  Zurich  banker  how  one  might  ac- 
count for  the  growth  and  obvious  wealth  of 
that  great  city.  In  reply  he  first  mentioned 
religion  asa  factor  lobe  considered  in  account- 
ing for  the  phenomenon.  Zurich  he  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
protestantism  of  the  reformation.     Refugees 


THE  CANTONAL  PARI  IAMENT  PROCI  SSION  IN  AIM'ENZELL  TO    till 
PLACE  OF  MEETING  FOR  THE  OPEN-AIR  SESSION 


from  persecution  introduced  silk-weaving 
into  Zurich,  and  the  city  became  and  yet 
remain-  a  great  silk  manufacturing  center. 

Till.  ZURICH   MACHINE  INDUSTRY 

.More  remarkable  still  is  the  iron  industry 
which  has  grown  up  there.  To  maintain  it 
both  iron  and  coal  must  be  imported  from 
long  distances  and  -killed  laborers  are  sup- 
ported at  a  high  standard  of  living.  The 
great  success  of  this  industry  seems  to  have 
been  achieved  in  the  face  of  every  natural 
disadvantage.  Zurich  manufacturers  have 
specialized  in  the  production  of  high-grade 
machines.  They  make  the  great  turbine 
wheels  used  at  the  power  houses  of  Niagara 
Falls.  To  maintain  the  manufacture  of  these 
heavy  machines  from  materials  gathered 
from  afar  and  then  to  market  them  sue 

fully  in  a  remote  continent 
of  boundless  resources  calls 
for  unusual  human  qualities. 
The  Zurich  mechanic,  -aid 
my  informant,  reverences 
his  work.  He  puts  into  it 
his  own  personality.  Every 
part  is  looked  after  with 
most  scrupulous  care.  The 
soul  of  the  man  enters  into 
the  machine.  It  would  seem 
that  an  enlightened  religion. 
coupled  with  adverse  nat- 
ural conditions,  has  worked 
out  in  the  Swiss  city  that 
which  William  Morris  and 
other  reformers  have  -ought 
to  inculcate  in  the  English 
mechanic 


s\\i-s  in  tfOCB  u  v   w 
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Other  Swiss  Cities  exemp- 
lify the  same  principle-.  The 
people  are  rich  because  of 
the  human  qualities  called 
forth  by  the  poverty  of  their 
country.  They  are  free  be- 
cause they  carry  these  quali- 
ties into  the  conduct  of  their 
government.  Between  their 
business  and  their  gO>  em- 
inent there  has  always  been 
the  closest  relation.  Many 
European  states  have  been 
named  as  holding  the  lead- 
ing place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy,  but 
there  is  a  wide  consensus  of 
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epinion  in  favor  of  Switzerland.  An  immense 
body  of  literature  expository  of  Swiss  democ- 
racy exists  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
Swiss  are  teaching  the  .American  states  the 
vise  of  the  popular  initiative  and  referendum. 
Following  the  example  of  Switzeiland  the 
Scandinavian  states  are  adopting  proportional 
representation.  In  all  free  countries  the  in- 
fluence of  this  little  progressive  democracy  is 
seen  to  be  active  and  important. 

THE     ST.     GOTHARD     RAILWAY     CONTROVERSY 

On  my  first  visit  to  Geneva  I  found  the 
people  agitated  over  a  pending  referendum 
regarding  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
militia  from  the  cantons  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  question  was  decided  at  an  elec- 
tion held  on  Sunday.  Just  now  the  entire 
country  is  profoundly  stirred  over  a  matter 
of  far  greater  importance.  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  people,  ten  thousand  strong,  poured  out 
of  their  churches  and  their  homes  and  gath- 
ered in  a  public  open-air  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy  involving  the  control  of  the 
St.  Gothard  Railway.  The  federal  executive 
council  has  already  given  consent  to  the 
treaty.  If  it  is  ratified  by  the  national  as- 
sembly it  will  become  binding  upon  the  state. 

Thi=  is  an  old  controversy,  but  in  its  pres- 
ent phase  it  is  brin.iring  into  discussion  new 
and  far-reaching  principles  of  diplon, 
In  i860  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy 
entered  into  compact  with  a  company  for 
the  building  of  a  railway  acro-^  the  Alps. 
A  minority  in  the  Swiss  legislature  was  at 
the   tin*  lou.-ly  opposed    to   the   corn- 

holding    that    such    an    alliance    with 
stro:  would    endanger    Switzer- 

land's   independei  The   debate   in    the 

nbly   in  ib  oil  the  p;irt 

of  the  minority  of  the  members  an  early 
and  complete  comprehension  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  more  powerful  states  for 

•  rol  of  the  I  brOUgfa 

rt  of  financial  interest  or  obligation 
red  tin-  treaty  di  1  lared 
•ntrol  of  t  (     nal  by  I 

land  did  not  endanger  tl 

I  Swiss  G 
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country,  that  of  the  St.  Gothard  being  dis- 
tinctly included  in  the  scheme. 

To  this  end  active  measures  were  instituted 
in  1 004,  Italy  and  Germany  were  notified 
that  the  Swiss  Government  was  prepared  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway  Company.  To  this  notice  no  reply 
was  given  until  iqoq.  Then  answer  was  made 
denying  to  the  Swiss  Government  the  right 
to  buy  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  powers;  At  the  same 
time  the  discovery  was  made  that  Germany 
had  entered  a  protest  eleven  years  earlier 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  had  been 
concealed  from  the  public.  In  the  midst  of 
much   popular  excitement    a    conference  of 

the  three  powers  was  held  in  Bern  and  a  new 

treaty  was  agreed  upon  by  their  representa- 

ll    is   tin'-  treaty  of    [QOO  that    is  now 

pending  before  the  Swi  Mature.    It  has 

a  I  read  V  been  accepted  D)  Germany  and  Italy. 

\l        Ml   I    I  INC. s       ill        PRO!  I  SI 
I  '  :  •  •  popular  sent  him  III    In 

upon   th<  bly   and   prevent    the 

ralilH  ation  o|  the  1  eat  public   d(  in<>n- 

tr.it  1  In  in;'  he  Id  in  tin    \  at  i"ii    i  ant 

\     Land*     1  nn  nuir    was    called    to    meet     in 

Bern  on  the  day  befort   i  he  opening  ol  par- 
lianu    •       Popular  met  i  ing    are  s    familiar 

' ution  in  tin    c antom .    but    I   am   told 
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thai  thi^  is  the  first  instance  <>!"  a  landes- 
gemeinde  for  the  whole  country.  The  weather 
was  most  forbidding.  Three  days  of  almost 
incessant  rain  preceded  the  appointed  day, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Master  Monday  snow 
mingled  with  the  rain.  Yet  train  loads  of 
pen] iU-  arrived  and  filled  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  Headed  by  their  hands  and  with 
banners  waving,  they  paraded  the  city  in 
a  drenching  downpour,  singing  patriotic 
songs,  and  at  two  o'clock  they  filled  to  over- 
flowing the  riding-school,  said  to  furnish 
standing-room  for  ten  thousand  persons. 
For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  immense  throng 
stood  and  listened  to  speeches.  Interest  was 
maintained  to  the  end,  and  when  the  vote 
upon  the  resolution  against  the  convention 
of  Gothard  was  taken,  every  man  held  his 
hat  high  in  air.  Again  there  was  marching 
through  the  streets  and  an  open-air  meeting 
was  held  in  front  of  the  parliament  buildings 
at  which  additional  resolutions  were  voted. 

POPULAS  CONTROL  OP  IM1KN  ITXONAL 

k  1 1  \  noNS 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  "peti- 
tion in  boots,"  thoughtful  men  perceive  that 
events  are  opening  a  new  and  significant 
chapter  in  international  relations.  My  first 
introduction  to  the  new  doctrine  foreshadowed 
in  these  occurrences  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  conservative  party  leader,  son  of  a  former 
President  of  the  Republic.  Said  he.  "  We  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  referendum  in  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties."  Experienced  professors  in  the 
universities  say  that  the  next  step  in  the  logi- 
cal and  orderly  development  of  the  Swiss  de- 
mocracy is  the  application  of  the  referendum 
to  diplomacy)  This  is  likely  to  be  tin-  result  of 
the  long-drawn-out  controversy  over  the  St. 
(lot  hard  Railway.  That  t  he  at  titude  of  Ger- 
many in  the  matter  was  for  eleven  years  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  has  un- 
doubtedly made  a  profound  impression. 

In  the  midst  of  the  present  agitation  an 
official  note  has  come  from  Germany  which 
has  apparently  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
opponent-  of  the  treaty.  Germany  disclaims 
any  intention  of  interfering  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland  and  expressi 
willingness  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  articles 
to  which  objection  is  urged.  Those  opposed 
t<>  the  treaty  asserl  that  surely  the  convention 
ought  not  to  be  accepted  until  the  definitive 
changes  have  been  made.  In  any  event, 
whether  this  treaty  is  ratified  or  reja 
a  growing  body  of  citizens  is  determined  that 
the  people  shall  assume  complete  control  of 
their  foreign  relations.     That  would  involve 


a  change  in  the  Constitution;    but  that   can 

he  accomplished  with  no  greater  difficulty 

than  the  enactment  of  a  federal  law. 

"thi:  RECALL  01  jinn  i\i.  m  i  BIONS" 

By  popular  initiative  the  people  can  form- 
ulate an  amendment.  By  majority  vote 
in  the  entire  country,  so  distributed  a-  to 
carry  a  majority  of  the  cantons,  the  amend- 
ment may  be  enacted  into  law.  The  people 
are  themselves  the  lawmakers  and  there  are 
no  checks  of  any  kind  upon  their  power  to 
act.  No  courts  are  empowered  to  declare 
a  law  unconstitutional.  The  judges  are 
themselves  subject  to  law.  If  it  happens  in 
any  way  that  the  judges  mistake  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawmakers,  the  error  may  he 
corrected  by  a  popular  declaratory  act  of 
interpretation.  Thus  do  the  Swiss  "recall 
the  decisions  of  their  courts."  It  i-  not  pos- 
sible in  Switzerland  for  the  chance  opinion 
of  one  member  of  a  high  court  to  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
legislative  power.  No  jurist  in  Switzerland 
would  ever  write  a  book  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  all  laws  are  made  by  the 
courts;  whik  the  so-called  sovereign  legis- 
lative acts  are  simply  one  among  many 
sources  from  which  judges  complete  the  law. 

PATERNALISM     IMPOSSIBLE     IN     SWITZERLAND 

I  have  referred  in  former  art  ides  to  the  grow- 
ing hostility  between  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment  in  the  great  military  states  of  Europe, 
and  to  movements  on  the  part  of  the  suffering 
masses  towards  combining  against  their  rulers; 
towards  an  understanding  among  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means 
for  rendering  war  impossible  and  oppressive 
military  equipments  unnecessary.  Hut  in 
Switzerland  then-  is  no  place  for  hostility 
between  the  people  and  the  government. 
The  government  i^  the  people  and  the  people 
are  the  government.  What  i^  described  as 
paternalism  in  tin-  government  of  other  states 
lias  no  meaning  in  Switzerland.  Paternalism 
can  exist  only  in  despotic  st.i: 

Of  all  states  Switzerland  is  best  placed  for 
giving  voice  and  action  to  the  aspirations  of 
all  peoples  for  the  effective  control  of  their 
foreign  as  well  as  o\  their  domestic  relations. 
Until  this  sort  i^i  supremacy  is  attained  there 
will  be  perpetual  conflict  between  the  people 
and  their  rulers,  and.  a-  an  essential  part  of 
this  condition,  there  will  he  maintained  at 
least  a  pretense  of  threatened  warfare  1k1- 
tween  rival  nations. 


CONGREGATION  GATHERING   FOR  A  "BIG  SING,"  OR  UNION  SONG  SERVICE,  ON  A  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON  ON  CAPE  COD,— ONE  OF  THE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  CHURCH  FEDERATION 


PRACTICAL  CHURCH    FEDERATION 

BY  EDWARD  TALLMADGE  ROOT 


PROTESTANT  denominations  are  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  nations,  whose  citi- 
dwell  side  by  side  and  daily  mingle. 
Their  avowed  aim  i-  the  same,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth.     So 
'hey  have  no  understanding,  the  more 
ely  they  work,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  overlap  and  interfere  with  one  an- 
other.    A    dozen    missionary    officials    plan 
Stat'  <  hurch  extension.     Churches  are- 

planted  where  they  inevitably  compete.     On 
moral  ai  the  churches  have  had 

no  n  ether.     To  till  the  gap, 

individuals,    ni  ths    of    them    church- 

member  itral  ground  in  a 

•  ty  to  i  h  separate  need;  bul  the 

needs  multiply  |   thai  the  Dumber  of 

Ider- 
rden.     What  i-  the  remedy? 


Or 
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What  in  I  I 

<  hiir«lie    will  it.      All 

\t 

from  .ill  land    i  omplii 
problem  plcx.     V.  one  de 


►       Oeiore 


nomination  alone  can  meet  the  needs.  They 
must  all  act  together  and  that  at  once.  But 
how?  The  only  possible  solution  is  a  federal 
union.  Distinct  as  the  States,  the  churches 
may  yet  lie  one  a-  the  nation.  Such  federa- 
tion neither  hinders  nor  necessitates  church 
union.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  form  of 
unity,  the  next  step  is  to  work  together.  Act- 
ing as  if  we  were  one  is  the  way  to  make  us 
one.  Such  is  the  pragmatic  philosophy  of 
the  federation  movement. 

According  to  a  favorite  definition,  a  State 

federal  ion  i^  a  joint-committee,  officially  ap- 
pointed by  the  denominational  bodies,  to  learn 
all  the  facts  and  ally  all  the  fa<  tors  in  order  to 
oven  on  •  dapping,     overlooking,     and 

organizing.     Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Council  at  Chicago  on  December  <>. 
declare  that  su<  h  offii  i.d  appointmenl  is 
tial       V  test  of  1  he  prim  iple  and   its 
practicability  was  afforded  in  Massachusetts 
i    ■■•.  Ik  n   i  In    |  ederal  ion   .1  I  ed   the 
11. d  bodies  io  double,  not  merely 
their  delegation  an  equal  num 

nd  <  lerg)  men,  bul  al  10  their 
appropriation        I  he  e  to  both 

I    and    hearty.    Twenty 

e<  <  I'  !  1  iodic    ol  lorn  ii  in  1  <>i lion 

named  repre  ental n  titutii 

<  onm  il  '.1  ovci  one  hundn  <l  mcmb<  1 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  PUBLICITY  ACHIEVES 

Hut    how    can    even    a    joint-committee, 

having  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  accomplish  practical  results? 
The  Massachusetts  Federation  replies:  We 
seek  and  need  no  authority  but  the  logic  of 
the  fact-.  By  investigation  we  discover;  by 
addr<  correspondence,  and  a  quarterly 

bulletin  mailed  to  every  pastor  and  the  reli- 
gious and  daily  pros,  we  report.  We  keep 
the  fact-  before  the  churches,  till  the  churrlus 
change  the  facts  !  Even  when,  as  at  Somer- 
set .  a  "  federated  church  '"was  formally  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Council,  or  where,  as  in 
Boston,  it  issued  the  call  for  the  convention 
which  formed  the  local  federation,  the  move- 
ment has  seemed  spontaneous  and  the  part 
taken  by  the  Slate  office  has  been  forgotten. 
To-day  there  is  a  growing  popular  movement 
all  over  the  state,  only  partially  conscious  of 
the  developing  organization  which  has  in- 
spired and  provided  the  machinery  f«>r  its 
expression. 

1  I  DERATION  FOR  CITY.    WD  COUNTRY 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  is  comprehensive- 
ness. It  does  not  lay  claim  to  brilliant 
achievements,  like  those  of  the  Maine  Inter- 
denominational Commission  in  the  line  of 
comity.  It  has  no  metropolitan  bureau  of 
religious  statistics  and  cooperation,  like  the 
New  York  Federation.  Within  the  State  it  has 
nothing  superior  to  the  Portland,  Me..  Feder- 
ation, which  it  is  proud  to  claim,  in  a  sense,  as 
it  >  daughter.  The  budgets  of  city  federations 
like  those  of  Baltimore  and  Cleveland  would 
amaze  Bostonians.  What  has  been  at- 
tempted is  to  develop  the  whole  program  of 
church  federation  throughout  the  State.  It 
seeks  QOl   only  consolidations  where  needed. 

but  also  cooperation  everywhere.  The  "par- 
ish plan'*  in  cities  has  been  no  more-  empha- 
sized than  the  possibilities  of  "  the  new  coun- 
try church.'*  Barnstable  and  Berkshire  coun- 
ties have  felt  its  influence  as  well  as  Boston. 

"  \i  I     i  II  \i   c\i ,i     i  in  msi  i  \  i  >  CHRKTJ  w  " 

Moreover,  like  the  original  federations  in 
New  York  City  and  State,  Rhode-  Island,  and 
elsewhere,  it  draws  no  doctrinal  lines,  but 
aims   to  include  "all   that    call   themselves 

Christian."  l'he  Boston  Federation  made 
overtures  to  the  Roman  Catholic'  Church, 
and  some  form  oi  alliance  with  it,  and  with 
the  Jews,   may   yet    result.       The   Unitarians, 


who  in  so  many  Massachusetts  towns  hold 
the  original  parish  organizations  of  colonial 
times,  with  their  traditions  of  community- 
service,  are  hearty  supporters,  especially  in 
the  lines  of  social  betterment.  The  Protec- 
tant Episcopal  Church  furnishes  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  leaders  in  local  cooperation, 
who,  while  loyal  to  their  ultimate  goal,  say 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Mann  of  Boston:  "We 
cannot  consistently  pray  for  church  union 
and  refuse  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  it  in 
chinch  federation." 

The  "evangelical"  denominations,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  ones  most  concerned  with 
comity  and  consolidations.  The  comprehen- 
sive program  interests  all.  some  for  one  rea- 
son, some  for  another;  while  the  conferences 
of  groups  of  leaders  for  so  many  purposes  are 
steadily  promoting  mutual  acquaintance  and 
confidence.  The  Federation  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  its  three  presidents,  all  men  of 
breadth  and  vision,— the  late  Dr.  Reuen 
Thomas,  Congregationalist;  Dr.  ().  P.  Gif- 
ford,  Baptist,  and  Dr.  Charles  1'.  Rite,  its 
present  head,  Methodist. 

CONSOLIDATIONS   WHERE   NEEDED 

Since  it  must  rely  upon  the  logic  of  the 
facts,  the  Massachusetts  Federation,  recalling 
the  old  recipe  It  fricasseed  hare,  saw  that  its 
first  step  was  to  >,<.t  the  fad  J.  From  denom- 
inational year-books  was  compiled  a  list  of 
churches  for  every  town  and  city.  A  "  corre- 
spondent "  in  each  was  requested  to  verify  the 
list  and  report  local  needs  and  opportunities. 
Such  reports  are  on  hie  for  nearly  all  the  353 
civic  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth.  Civil 
boundaries  were  followed,  because,  in  the 
New  England  system,  the  town,  as  a  direct 
democracy,  is  the  chief  agency  through  which 

the  churches  must  exert  their  influence  for 
community-betterment.  A  digest  of  these 
replies,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Springfield  in  iocs,  was  the  first  thing  to  con- 
vince the  council  itself  of  the  feasibility  of  its 
program. 

<>\  1  K-clUKc  111  D  COMMUNT]  1 

One  oi  the  two  counties  in  which  verified 
list-,  iif  churches  for  every  town  were  first 
secured  was  Barnstable.  Comparison  with 
the  Federal  Report  on  Religious  Bodies  for 
1000  brought  out  the  startling  fact  that  while 
in  the  State  as  a  whole  there  was  one  church, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  for  etch  960  inhabit- 
ants, "on  the  Cape**  there  was  actually  one 

for  each  195!     The  publication  of  such  fig- 
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The  law  of  diminishing  returns  appears, 
the  third  church  adding  but  eleven  members 
to  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  per 
member  and  per  inhabitant  increases  and  the 
average  pastoral  salary  diminishes  from  $874 
in  the  one-church,  to  $687  in  the  two-church 
and  $473  in  the  three-church  town;  while  the 
missionary  aid  required  averages  $155  in  the 
threes-church,  <>r  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  as  in  the  one-church  town! 

Descriptions  of  concrete  situations  have 
proved  even  more  effective  than  statistics. 
Economic  waste  is  less  deplorable  than  the 
perversion  of  the  religious  spirit.  "  Ideally," 
says  Mr.  E.  T.  Hart  man  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  League,  "tin-  church  is  the  unifier 
of  the  community;  hut  in  many  places,  the 
churches,  just  because  there  art'  several,  are 
themselves  the  causes  of  faction  and  discord." 
A  chance  visit  to  a  junction  village  of  1000 
inhabitants  discovered  five  churches  for  the 
Protestant  half  of  the  community  and  no 
resident  pastor.  The  leader  of  a  little  W.  C. 
T.  L'.,  bravely  holding  up  the  banner  of  the 
home  against  the  dominant  saloon,  ex- 
claimed: "You  have  dropped  in  upon  the 
worst  place  in  Massachusetts."  Why? 
"Trouble  with  this  place  is,"  grunted  an  old 
man  met  on  the  street:  "there's  too  many 
churches!" 

To  be  sure,  as  the  Transcript  says,  the  evil 
is  more  readily  seen  than  remedied.  But  the 
theory  that  the  remedy  lies  in  publicity,  is 
being  abundantly  verified.  The  first  to  be 
convinced  were  the  denominational  officials. 
'"  It  is  true,"  exclaimed  one,  when  a  situation 
in  Boston  was  brought  to  his  attention:  "we 
have  four  little  gospel-shops  among  the 
Italians  in  the  North  Paid.  I'll  move  out!" 
He  did  m»;  and  in  turn  his  new  location  was 
respected  by  another  denomination.  Such 
consultations  are  now  the  rule.  Friendly  pro- 
tects are  made  and  heeded  without  coming 
before  the  committee  on  comity. 

ADJl  si  \il  NT  l\  CAS]  S  01  OVERLAPPING 

In  January,  [911,  an  "Appeal  to  Overlap- 
ping Churches"  named  three  method 
adjustment,  l>>  exchange  of  fields,  by  a 
federated,  or  by  a  union  church.  This  has 
had  a  marked  effect.  A  few  denominational 
exchanges  have  taken  place.  The  case  de- 
scribed in  our  opening  paragraphs  is  an  illus- 
tration. It  has  already  led  a  district  superin- 
tendent tO  Suggest  the  closing  of  a  Methodist 
Church.  Indeed,  in  two  cases,  the  Melho- 
dists  had  already  yielded  a  held  to  the  Con- 

gregationalists. 


But  adjustment  is  possible  without  sur- 
render on  either  side,  by  what  is  called  "a 
federated  church."  In  this  form  of  adjust- 
ment, each  church  retains  corporate  existence 
and  denominational  connection,  while  the 
two  unite  as  one  congregation  under  one 
pastor.  The  first  merger  of  the  kind  in 
Massachusetts  was  promptly  ratified  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning  which  removed  the  embar- 
rassing  necessity  of  choosing    between    two 

buildings.     Heaven  having  thus  appro 
six  pairs  of  churches  have  already  "  federated" 
in  the  eighteen  months  -ii 


•'  IM'iN 


cm  kc  in  s 


One  of  the  most  significant  act-  of  the 
council  is  its  recognition  of  "  union  churches," 
of  which  there  are  some  forty  in  the  State. 
While  ecclesiastical  leaders  have  compla- 
cently gone  on  multiplying  competing  de- 
nominational churches,  the  people  themselves 
in  many  a  community,  perceiving  the  folly  of 
such  division  of  Christian  forces,  have  estab- 
lished union  societies,  which  are  necessarily 
independent.  The  extent  of  this  movement 
is  indicated  by  the  Census  Bulletin  on  Reli- 
gious Bodies.  While  the  total  number  of 
Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States, 
between  1890  and  1906,  increased  27.8  per 
cent.,  independent  churches  increased  from 
155  to  i,c>7q,  or  596  per  cent.;  their  member- 
ship, 451.4  per  cent.,  against  an  average  in- 
crease of  60.4  per  cent.  Yet  the  denomina- 
tions ignore  or  distrust  the  "union  church." 
It  has  obvious  weaknesses,  especially  the  lack 

of  fellowship  and  of  a  channel  for  the  mission- 
ary gifts  and  interest,  without  which  a  church 
is  merely  a  religious  club.  For  union 
churches  to  organize  to  meet  these  needs 
would  simply  make  them  one  more  denomina- 
tion. But  why  may  not  the  Federation 
gnize  and  thus  give  them  fellowship  and 
aid  without  this  danger?  With  this  in  view, 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  called  the 
conference  of  union  churches  on  June  II, 
\  small  but  enthusiastic  body  ^i  dele- 

gates  assembled  and  requested  the  Federa- 
tion to  arrange  such  a  conference  annually 
and  to  name  two  union-church  representa- 
tives to  sit  upon  its  council.      Now  new  union 

movements  are  Becking  advio 

\N    «'\  I   K-c'IUKCIII  I)    CI  IV 

But  how  far  are  consolidations  DeceSSary? 

[so> erlapping  confined  to  country  places  and 

missions  among  foreign  races?  Agitation  is 
opening  the  eyes  o|  the  public  to  the  extent  of 
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the  evil.     Thus  in   Haverhill   a   Congrega-  them;  for  only  religion  can  bring  to  bear  the 

tional  pastor  resigned  in  January,  1913,  giv-  motives  of  eternity  upon  the  moments  of 

ing  as  one  of  his  reasons,  '"the  sharp  religious  time.     All  betterment  movements,  therefore, 

competition  of  a  greatly  over-churched  city  instinctively     turn     to     the     church.     The 

which  makes  spiritual  efficiency  impossible."  churches  seem  strangely  reluctant  or  incom- 

A  pastor  of  a  stronger  church  of  the  same  petent.     Does  not  the  main  reason  lie  in  their 

denomination  said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Haver-  ''unhappy  divisions "? 

hill  Gazette  as  to  the  issue  thus  raised:  '"There  For  these  reasons,  urges  the  Massachusetts 

is  no  great  difference  between  the  Roman  Federation,  the  churches  of  every  community 

Catholic   and   Protestant   population.     The  must  have  some  simple  but  effective  way  of 


former  have  five,  the 
latter  about  thirty 
churches.  Four  or  five 
large  churches  rightly 
placed  would  accom- 
modate all  the  Prot- 
estants, and  draw 
more,  for  it  takes  a 
crowd  to  draw  a 
crowd.-'  The  readjust- 
ment thus  suggested 
would  mean  a  religious 
revolution.  The  ad- 
vantage of  church 
federation  is  that  it 
places  control  of  the 
whole    agitation   and 


acting  together. 


THE  CHCRCH  AT  MIDDLEFIELD.  MASS..  SAVING  A  BAP- 
TIST   AUDITORIUM.  A   METHODIST   CHAPEL,  AND   A 
CONGREGATIONAL      TOWER.       SERVES       THE 
WHOLE    TOWNSHIP     f  POPULATION.    354) 


Re- 
duced to  its  lowest 
terms,  a  federation  is 
simply  a  joint-com- 
mitteeof  thechurches. 
The  only  objection 
arises  from  the  num- 
ber of  existing  organ- 
izations; but  this  mul- 
tiplicity exists  because 
the  churches  as  such 
have  not  been  organ- 
ized to  cooperate. 
Once  let  them  organ- 
ize to  anything  need- 
ed, and  the  further 
multiplication    of  or- 


the   resulting  adjustment   in    the   hands   of  ganizations  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  and 


the  elimination  of  some  now  existing  pos- 
sible. Above  all,  by  the  cooperative  parish 
plan,  they  must  know  and  seek  the  entire 
population. 

The  State  office  not  merely  promotes  such 
organizations,  but  furnishes  a  clearing-house 


official  delegates  of  all  denominations. 

COOPERATION   EVERYWHERE 

But  the  program  of  church  federation  is  not 
merely  negative.     Churches,  no  more  numer- 
ous than  the  population  requires,  may  yet  fail  of  methods,  reflecting  the  experience  of  all  for 
of    their    true    mi—ion.     'Why    didn't    the  the  benefit  of  each.     The  results  of  its  sys- 
churches  work  together  like  this  lot..             '  tematic  work  are  apparent.     Of  the  ninety- 
!   .1  Convert  in  New   Bedford:    "People  five  city  and  township  federations  listed  in 
trd  them  as  little  corporations,  the  September  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
h  living  for  it-elf."            orbed  in  maintain-  <  il,  1912,  twenty-six,  three  times  the  Dumber 
ing  ther                  institutions,  the  churches  in  any  other  State,  were  in  Massachusetts. 
rlook  their  real  1             I)-  F.  E.  Emrich,  The  number  exceded  thirty  by  the  end  of  the 
1            jational  Home  \\\-  year.     \    in  consolidations,  so  in  coopera- 
oce   remarked:    "I    have  tion,    results   are   proving   cumulative.     As 
in  ten  countii            many  days,  and  am  many  local  organizations  were  formed  in  mi.1 
with  the  fad  that  the  a-  in  the  Beveu  year-  preceding.     Moreover, 

chur  ,irt   of  the  popula  WDM    of    the    mosl    -Irikiiig    cases    "I    union 

I  h<  etc    for    the    religiously  meeting*  or  cooperation  are  reported  where 

th< 


then-  b  no  formal  organizal ion. 


1  \  I     BETTKRMF.N1 


ind 

•hat  tbl 

crl  opportunity  of  the 
» nun  \\  for  hip  in  the  growinj 

•  rmenl .     I  he 

d  of  the 
■ 
id  communii  atioi  I  1     Wa  hii  l  lladdi  n's 

tni<  li'-n     "Chi     '  I  I  '■.i.n.  .  Ii.  Ill  •  I.  Ii 

of  "  ily  life      The  hindrai  •   all   of  j>o  ubilitii  Led  the  organization  of 

•  Ii    aJ«  Methuen   '  'hri  tian    La    •  u       B)    offii  ial 


.iii/.ii  ion  i  justified  <>i  her 
.  hildren      I  ormal  federal  i  1  at<  r 

permanence  and    teady  development.    Ovei 
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vote,  the  churches  joined,  and  have  held 
quarterly  meetings  ever  since.  Besides  the 
usual  methods,  like  the  religious  canvass,  the 
league  has  done  some  most  unusual  things,  - 
boldly  calling  a  public  meeting  with  the  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  to  expose  the  falla- 
cies of  fake  benefit  orders,  and  maintaining, 
through  a  woman's  auxiliary,  a  Methuen  bed 
in  the  Lawrence  EiospitaL  The  Fraternal 
Council  of  Jamaica  Plain  for  ten  years  em- 
ployed a  joint  church-visitor.  These  two  or- 
ganizations  antedate  the  State  Federation. 
All  others  are  more  or  less  directly  the  fruit  of 

it-   Suggestions. 

Relatively  the  most  effective,  perhaps,  are 
federation-  in  places  of  from  5000  to  10,000 
inhabitants.  Massachusetts  lias  more  com- 
munities of  tlii-.  size  than  any  other  equal  ter- 
ritory in  the  world.  The  Ipswich  Federation, 
for  example,  at  its  December  mass-meeting 
used  the  Stereopticon  to  show  the  condition 
of  tenements  and  back  yards,  and  introduced 
two  clauses  in  the  warrant  for  the  town- 
meeting,  proposing  remedies.  In  a  town  of 
even  smaller  population,  Ilolliston,  the  .Men's 
League,  uniting  three  churches,  has  induced 
the  town-meeting  to  set  apart  land  and  has 
raised  money  for  a  supervised  play-around, 
conducts  a  township  entertainment  cour>e, 
and  manages  the  annual  no-license  campaign. 
The  significance  is  not  in  these  things  them- 
selves, but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  churches 
acting  together  that  are  doing  them.  The  ad- 
vantages of  thus  organizing  groups  of 
churches,  not  too  large  to  meet  frequently 
and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  with  their  common  task>,  are  so 
great,  that  they  are  formed  even  within  city 
federations.      Thus      Boston      includes     sub- 

federations  in  Hyde  Park,  East  Boston,  and 
in  other  suburbs. 

Lynn  was  the  firsl  to  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  larger  group  cooperation.  Its 
thirty-five  churches  have  found  fellow -hip  in 
musical  and  social  gatherings,  form  a  clearing- 
house of  up-to-date  methods  like  church 
advertising,  spend  Si, 000  a  year  in  open-air 
preaching,  and  contemplate  an  improved  par- 
ish plan  with  three  permanent  visitors, 
Lowell's  new  federation  found  opportunities 
in  advocating  and  enforcing  law-,  in  adjusting 

an  incipient  strike,  and  in  cooperating  with 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.      Now  the 

larger  cities  are  rapidly  coming  into  line  with 
inter  i  huri'h  union-.  Fall  River,  Lawrence, 
Springfield,  Worcester. 

The  metropolitan  federation,  long  contem- 
plated, was  organised  in  1010  by  a  convention 


Ol  churches  called  also  to  appoint  director-  QO 
"Boston  T915."  It  has  wisely  adapted  it- 
self to  conditions  in  a  city  where  the  ground 
is  preempted  by  useful  organizations  of  every 
kind.  It-  committees  link  the  churches  with 
expert-  in  each  line,  -  immigration,  prisons, 
sex-hygiene,  etc.  It  thus  points  toward  a 
solution  of  our  "ovcrorgani/.ing," — namely. 
that  a  church  federation  may  act  as  the  local 
agency  of  a  -(.ore  of  State  societies,  which  in 
turn  may  furnish  it  with  specialists  in  each 
line  as  needed.  It  has  enabled  the  Back-Bay 
churches  to  cooperate  in  reaching  the  great 
student  population.  It-  sub-federations,  like 
Hyde  Bark,  are  establishing  a  permanent 
parish-plan  with  paid  secretary.  Led  by 
some  of  the  strongest  pa-tors  and  laymen  the 
Federation  of  Greater  Boston  is  steadily  gain- 
ing in  favor  and  inllut  l 

A   STATE-WIDE   (lit  KCII 

From  such  local  experiments  in  practical 
unity  arises  the  conception  of  a  State-wide 
church. 

When  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterhcld  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  a  member  of 
the  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commission, 
established  a  summer  school  and  conference 
for  rural  leaders,  and  desired  to  interest 
clergymen  of  all  denomination-,  the  Federa- 
tion afforded  the  agency  through  which  the 
churches  could  cooperate  Thus  aro-e  the 
"Amherst  Movement/'  out  of  which  have 
grown  a  Country  Church  League  and  the 
alliance  of  the  denominational  -ocial  service 
commissions  to  secure  township  "surveys"  on 
a  common  plan. 

With  the  watch-word  " community-build- 
ing" to  unify  its  program,  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  has  naturally  been  reminded  of 
tin-  original  builder-  of  the  Commonwealth, 
especially  in  view  of  the  approaching  ter- 
centenary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It 
therefore  sums  up  it-  program  in  an  appeal  to 
the   churches   during    the    remaining   eight 

year-    of    the    decade    to   consolidate   where 

there  i>  overlapping,  to  organise  for  co- 
operation in  every  community;  to  make 
some  church    responsible    for   each    square 

mile  or  city  block,  and  to  work  with  n> 

I  agencies  for  the  greatest  possible  moral 
and  -ocial  progress.  Surely  -uch  a  demon- 
stration oi  applied  Christianity  i-  a  more  ap- 
propriate commemoration  of  men  whom 
William  Stead  aptly  called  "idealists  with 
hand-."  than  feasting  and  firework-,  monu- 
ment- or  oratory! 


THE   "YOUNG  AUSTRALIA" 
MOVEMENT 

BY   GRANT   HERVEY 

LIKE  the  American  Progressive  movement,  meet  yearly — or  oftener,  if  required — in  con- 
the  "  Young  Australia "  party  is  based  on  ference,  when  the  policy  of  the  movement  and 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  patriotic  men  the  general  situation  affecting  Australia  is 
and  women.  As  yet,  this  movement  contains  taken  under  consideration.  The  president- 
no  woman  of  the  standing  of  Jane  Addams,  of  in-chief  is  John  B.  Steel,  193  Castlereagh 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  but  a  nucleus  is  pro-  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  He  acts 
vided  for  the  concentration  of  all  the  insur-  for  the  movement  as  a  negotiator  with  other 
gent  masculine  and  feminine  brains  and  political  parties,  the  aim  being  to  detach  the 
ability  in  Australia;  and  the  further  the  ablest  men  from  existing  regular  organiza- 
Liberal  and  labor  movements  sink,  the  one  tions,  and  then,  when  the  national  dissatis- 
into  the  rut  of  stand-pat  reaction,  the  other  faction  with  existing  old  line  parties  has 
into  the  grip  of  an  ill-informed,  equally  extended  far  enough,  to  proceed  with  the 
selfish,  and  equally  unprogressive  trade-  establishment  of  a  Progressive  party  in  many 
unionism,  the  greater  will  be  the  desire  of  respects  identical  with  that  established  last 
intelligent  Australians  to  cut  loose  from  their  year  in  the  United  States, 
existing  partv  affiliations  and  join  in  with  the 
pro*            •  Young  Australia  Movement.  geographical  conditions  and  their 

1  INFLUENCE 

how  the  MOVEMENT  is  organized  Australia,  at  the  creation  of  the  Common- 
wealth, originally  consisted  of  six  States;  it 

The  organization  of  the  Young  Australia  now  consists  of  six  States  and  two  Territories 

ement   is    sectional,    covering    military,  — Papua,   and  the  vast  area   that  extends 

naval,  industrial,   hygienic,   educational,  in-  from  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Aus- 

ternal,  and  foreign  affairs     Each  section  has  tralia  to  Torres  Straits.     The  plan  of  the 

it-,  president,  who  organizes  his  own  depart-  Young    Australia    Movement    provides    for 

ment,  appoints  agents  or  representatives  at  the  abolition  of  these  States,  the  majority 

home  or  abroad,   and   reports  direct  to  the  of    which    are    of   a    tremendous    area,    and 

dent-in-chief.     For  instance,  the  present  therefore  most  inconvenient  for  administra- 

writer,  a           ident  of  the  Department  of  live  purposes.     For  instance,  the  single  State 

i                  urs,  has  representatives  and  ad-  of  New  South  Wales  is  far  bigger  than  France 

.dent-  in  Bru           Belgium),  or  the  German  Empire,  and  takes  the  same 

I                   ,'^landj,  Hani..       I  bii        \    ■.  rank  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth  that 

York  and  San   Francisco                          B  ICOOI  the  State  of  New  Y>rk  takes  in  the  United 

Ain              itina),  Pari-  (France),  and  half  States   <>f   America.    If   the  State  of   New 

a    dozen    other    foreign    countries.    These  York    1    tended    westward    a>    far    as    the 

indents  and  a<:            >re  all  men  and  Mississippi,  and  far  enough  in  the  southward 

women  of  insight  and  intelle<  tual  for<  e.    The  direction  to  <  lose  up  the  ports  of  Philadelphia 

•rity  are   \  .  tralian-born,  and  an-  ;  ad  Baltimore    using  the  State-owned  rail- 

tising    their    pr                      abroad;     hut  ol  concentrating  all  trade, 

dean,  t                                                  0  manufactures,  and  commerce  for  the  benefit 

h,  and  several  other  foreig  tate  capital     it  would  be  a  State  like 

of  them  ha  ■  .th  Wal<   .     In  point  of  population 

•  ■--   of   thi     particular  this               Mew  South  Wall  1  is  the  largest 

which                                 tional  in  the  Commonwealth.     Within  its  territory 

irn[><                            in  the  fullesl  and  mo  1  the  Murray,  the  Darling,  and  the  Murrum 

rdtoil             e  bidgce  river      the  Mi    1    ippi,  Missouri,  and 

I         cal  patriotism  de  Ohio                 em  ol   Ku  tralia     attain  their 

1                              which                         iiowi  fullesl  development;  whilst  the  part  ol  \<  •• 

description.  South  \\                ol  the  Blue  Mountain 

1                                              ■    •  1  ret.iri"- .  tin-  Alh              of  A11  tralia    1    1  apabli 

1l\ 
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being  divided,  and  requires  to  be  divided, 
into  half  a  dozen  compact  States  similar  to 
Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois.  To  secure  such  a  subdivision,  which 
involves  the  erection  of  new  States  and  the 
admission  to  the  Federal  legislature  of  new 
Representatives  and  new  Senators,  is  the 
basic  feature  of  the  internal  policy  of  our 
Young  Australia  Movement. 

LABOR  tJNION  DOMINATION    IN   POLITICS 

Conversely,  the  policy  of  the  Australian 
Labor  party  has  advanced  to  this  stage.  It 
seeks  to  strip  the  six  State  legislatures  of  all 
powers  affecting  wages  and  industrial  con- 
ditions,  concentrating  those  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  This  is 
the  trade-union  policy.  The  trade  unions 
control  the  Labor  party  because  they  are  its 
masters.  They  demand  the  concentration 
of  all  Australian  industries  in  the  six  State 
capitals  -all  of  them  cities  upon  the  coast — 
with  the  reduction  of  working  hours  to  the 
minimum  and  the  increase  of  wages  to  the 
maximum.  To  the  all-powerful  trade  unions 
of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  internal 
development  of  Australia  seems  to  matter 
little.  By  their  opponents  they  are  regarded 
as  a  tyrannical  collection  of  city-bred, 
political  degenerates,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
internal  possibilities  of  Australia  and  caring 
less.  Imagine  what  the  United  States  of 
America  would  be  like  were  the  Mississippi 
Valley  practically  unpopulated,  and  with 
both  Houses  of  Congress  at  Washington 
filled  with  the  delegates  of  trade  unionism, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  being  massed  in  the  six  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, that  is  the  position  of  Australia  to-day. 
Unbridled  control  by  the  Australian  working- 
man  is  the  greatest  danger  that  confronts  the 
Commonwealth,  since  the  trade-union  bosses 
are  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  policy  of  Legisla- 
tive decentralization  involved  in  the  creation 
of  new  Stairs  Their  ideal  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  all-powerful  federal  legis- 
lature, plus  the  annihilation  of  the  Australian 
High  Court  and  tin-  deprivation  of  all  legis- 
lative and  administrative  functions  at  present 
exercised  by  the  existing  States. 

Such  a  policy  is  a  policy  of  national  suicide. 
The  Young  Australia  Movement  stands  for 
a  legislature  that  shall  be  supreme  in  national 

affairs,  i,ut  it  believes  that  important  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  duties  may  be 
and  must  be  discharged  by  elective  provincial 


bodies.  Hence  the  plan  for  the  division  of 
the  Commonwealth  into  some  twenty-odd 
provinces,  with  powers  akin  to  those  pos- 
d  by  the  provincial  legislatures  of 
Canada.  We  contend  that  a  national  con- 
vention should  be  called  to  draft  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  Australian  Commonwealth; 
for  at  present  no  State  can  be  subdivided 
into  two  or  more  States  unless  that  State 
itself,  through  its  own  old-line  legislature, 
consents.  Australia  to-day,  as  a  direct 
consequence,  is  at  a  developmental  stand- 
still. The  Federal  Labor  party,  driven  by 
the  trade-union  bosses  on  the  one  hand,  fixes 
its  attention  and  energy  upon  the  task  of 
crippling  the  existing  States;  whilst  the  Fed- 
eral Liberal  party,  which  is  half  Protectionist 
and  half  Free  Trade,  is  dominated  by  the  great 
financial  and  manufacturing  interests  upon 
the  other  hand,  and  therefore  become-  a 
reactionary  stand-pat  organization  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  the  unwieldy,  un- 
progres-ive,  and  in  certain  cases  absolutely 
stagnant    State-.  n    these    two    fac- 

tions the  Young  Australia  Movement  seeks 
to  expound  a  sane  and  progressive  construc- 
tional policy.  Like  all  movements  that  rise 
between  two  conflicting  parties,  it  incurs  the 
enmity  and  receives  the  vicious  hat  red]  of 
both;  but  the  worthlessness  of  both  of  the 
existing  regular  parties  is  being  borne  in  upon 
the  Australian  people;  and  time  is  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  Young  Australia  Move- 
ment as  surely  as  it  fights  in  behalf  of  the 
Progressive  party  in  the  United   S 

SOME   ILLUSTRATIONS  OP    AUSTRALIAN 

POl  II': 

Last  year  the  Fisher  government  sought 

by  means  of  a  national  referendum  to  earn- 
out  the  constitution-wrecking  orders  of  its 
trade-union  masters.  Its  proposals  were 
defeated  on  the  full  count  by  a  quarter  oi  a 
million  votes.  This  year  the  same  proposals 
will  be  submitted  again,  although  in  a  slightly 
altered  form;  and  the  Labor  party  will  make 
a  supreme  effort  to  secure  its  desired  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution.  It  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  predict  the  result.  But  one  thing 
seems  almost  certain.  Should  the  Labor 
government  fail  again,  the  Labor  party  will 
break  in  two,  the  irrceonciliable  "Socialists" 
and  "class-war'-  political  sore-heads  going 
one  way,  whilst  the  more  levelheaded  and 
intelligent  Laborites  move  into  a  coalition 
with  the  advanced  and  progressive  Liberals. 
1  hi-  is  the  outcome  that  the  Young  Australia 
Movement  ultimately  expects.  In  some 
CtS  a    Fabian  organization,  it  seeks  to 
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prepare  a  policy  in  advance — a  policy  based 
upon  the  practical  needs  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  such  as  will  recommend 
itself  to  the  insurgent  Progressives  who, 
sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  leave  the  ranks 
of  the  old-line  wrangling  parties. 

In  Xew  South  Wales — the  Xew  York 
State  of  Australia — this  process  of  extension 
has  already  reached  a  significant  pitch.  A 
Labor  government  controls  the  State,  but 
this  McGowan  administration  is  itself  con- 
trolled in  turn  by  the  State's  trade-union 
bosses.  John  Christian  Watson,  labor's  first 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  who  sought  some 
years  ago  to  ally  the  Labor  party  with  the 
advanced  Liberals  under  Lyne  and  Isaacs — 
and  paid  the  penalty  by  being  deposed  from 
his  leadership  by  order  of  the  trade-union 
wire-pullers — Watson,  attacking  the  sub- 
ordinate union  bosses  in  detail,  has  now  be- 
come the  most  powerful  and  most  dangerous 
trade-union  boss  in  Australia.  His  is  the 
hand  that  directs  the  forces  of  labor  in  Xew 
South  Wales.  His  influence  in  that  State  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  Democratic  boss — 
Murphy — in  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

PLATFORM   OF   THE   YOUNG    AUSTRALIA 
MOVEMENT 

So  much  for  the  internal  conditions  which 
the  Young  Australia  Movement  has  to  face. 
The  principal  planks  in  its  platform  are  as 
folio 

i  A  xralian  citizens  to  own,  control,  and  rule 
the  Commonwealth. 

2.  A  white  Australia  for  all  time. 

3.  Alxjlition  of  party  government.  Ministers 
to  h  I  by  th._-  Legislature  to  administer 
nationa 

4.  •  ion.il  (iovernment  to  acquire  the 
ri-,{hr  to  make  treaties  with  any  |  r   nation, 

•he  ri^h'  try. 

up  b  built,   manned,  and 

>vi<lint(    for  lot  'I 

•  nroent  the  London  (  ouni  \ 

•:i  commission  plan. 
7  10  pro- 

for  icttlemen 

III        ol        l.l!l<l-, 

'1  harbo 

•ol,. 

lin-it    th< 

II  .1m 

I    (or    the 

'1 


I      |, 


cessive  hours  of  labor,  unhealthy  or  dangerous 
surroundings,  dishonest  or  inhuman  employers, 
etc. 

12.  Protection  of  life.  All  hospitals  to  be 
under  national  control.  Medical  examination  and 
care  of  children.  Protection  and  care  of  aged  and 
infirm  citizens.  Organization  of  National  Health 
Department.  Scientific  campaign  against  dirt 
and  disease. 

13.  Acquisition  where  possible  of  all  islands  and 
territories  adjacent  to  the  Commonwealth. 

14.  Abolition  of  the  power  to  borrow  money  at 
present  exercised  indiscriminately  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Organization  of  Common- 
wealth Department  of  Finance,  to  supervise  all 
borrowings  by  inferior  or  local  governments. 

15.  The  initiative  and  referendum. 

Xothing,  either  in  the  main  or  subordinate 
parts  of  the  platform,  advocates  the  arbi- 
trary seizure  of  industries  or  the  penalizing  of 
honest  business.  A  square  deal  for  the  people 
and  from  the  people  is  the  key-note  of  the 
Young  Australia  Movement.  The  existing 
Labor  government  is  based  upon  a  trade- 
union  system  of  tyranny  and  force;  howls  for 
the  socialistic  moon;  and  is  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  urgency  of  need  for  developing,  popu- 
lating, and  adequately  defending  Australia. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Having  explained  the  internal  policy  and 
meaning  of  the  Young  Australia  Movement, 
the  elucidation  of  its  external  or  foreign 
policy  follows.  This  organization  clearly 
understands  that  a  political  party  is  like  an 
army — it  has  to  face  the  continuous  con- 
tingency of  fighting  on  both  flanks.  In  other 
words,  its  policy  must  face  (he  needs  of  the 
nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  simultaneously 
it  must  face  the  international  situation  on 
the  other.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Balfour, and 
other  members  of  the  last  Conservative  ad- 
ministration, created  the  tripartite  menace 
that  hangs  over  the  peace  of  the  world— (ier- 
many,  Russia,  and  Japan.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land in  supporting  an  Asiatic  nation  again 
Russia  -tin!-  in  the  nostrils  <>f  Australia.    No 

blunder    more    fatUOUS    bas    been    committed 
in    the    history    of     Britain.      The    Japanese 

Alliano  humiliating  alliance,  and  the 

party  that  imated  su<  li  a  bargain  must 

id  for  many  J 1  l  -pe<  I   in  t :  of 

\     •  ralian  people. 
Tlii   bri  directly  into  contact  with  the 

1    i|  imperial  unity.    'I  0  be  almo  t  brutal- 
ly candid,  imperial   federation,  with   Great 
it    predominant  pari  ner,  may  I" 

attr.M  '  to  (  '.in. id, 1 ;  but  in   \u   I  i.ilia 

the     worthwhile-lies-     of     federating     with     a 

mtry  lii  •  1  debatable 

que  lion.      \\  1       '..ml     .1      many    million      of 
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German  immigrants  as  the  Kaiser's  Empire 
ran  spare.  England,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
instead  of  coming  years  ago  to  terms  with 
Germany,  first  assisted  Japan  to  break  the 
power  of  Russia,  thus  permitting  Germany 
to  become  the  dominant  factor  in  Europe,  and 
now  muddles  along  in  a  half-hearted,  spirit- 
less manner  with  preparations  for  war  with 
Germany.  To  us,  the  so-called  Triple  En- 
tente seems  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  so  adulatively  described.  Ru- da, 
as  the  American  soldier-author,  Homer  Lea, 
points  out  in  his  "Day  of  the  Saxon,"  is  a 
nation  that  moves  almost  imperceptibly  yet 
steadily  and  irrevocably  forward.  Hurled 
back  by  Japan  in  its  attempt  to  find  an  out- 
let at  Port  Arthur,  Russia  resumes  its  former 
role  as  the  menace  at  the  back  of  India. 

WHAT    AUSTRALIANS    HUNK    ABOUT   RUSSIA 
AND  FRANCE 

Compliance  with  all  that  Russia  demands 
is  the  price  that  England  must  pay  for  the 
allegiance  of  Russia  as  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Entente.  Hence,  when  Russia  or- 
dered Sinister,  the  American  Yitruviu 
financial  ruin,  out  of  Persia,  England  had  to 
look  on  in  impotence.  Although  Sinister  was 
doing  a  work  for  Persia  equal  in  value  to  the 
work  that  England  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
India,  this  predominant  partner  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  imperial  federation  dared 
not  support  Sinister  in  that  admittedly  ex- 
cellent work.  Of  what  use  to  us  is  a  partner 
of  such  a  craven  calibre?  If  Sinister,  the 
American,  received  such  treatment  with 
Britain's  assent  in  Persia,  how  are  we  likely 
to  fare  if  some  other  foreign  power — Japan, 
for  instance— to  which  England  is  tied  or 
committed,  should  demand  a  share  of  our 
territory?  An  imperial  federation  in  which 
Great  Britain  would  call  the  tune  and  Aus- 
tralia would  pay  the  piper  has  scant  attraction 
for  the  more  thoughtful  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

France  is  the  third  party  to  the  existing 
Triple  Entente.  Now,  what  is  the  use  of 
France  as  an  ally?  In  a  moment  of  peril, 
Germany  could  purchase  the  neutrality  of 
the  French  Republic  by  tin-  yielding  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.    We  admire  the  Germans 

because  their  nation  i-  the  one  nation  in 
Europe   that    takes    the   business   of  empire 

seriously.  What  doc-  France  propose  to  do? 
France  proposes  to  fight  Germany  in  the  next 

great  continental  war  with  the  aid  of  black 
troops  brought  over  from  Africa.  This  is 
going  one  better  than  England,  which  saw  tit 

to  prop  up  it-  Empire  in  the  Middle  East  by 


means  of  an  alliance  with  Japan.  When  a 
European  nation  gets  into  this  condition, 
that  it  has  to  turn  its  back  upon  all  racial 
affiliation-,  that  it  has  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  black  savage  of  Senegambia  or  the  brown 
savage  of  Nippon — when  a  European  Power 
gets  to  thi-  Stage,  it  i-  a  sign  that  it  is  a  power 
no  longer.  That  is  how  Australia  feels  about 
Prance,  as  well  as  about  Great  Britain. 

About  England — a  nation  that  clings  to 
the  shadow  of  the  Triple  Entente,  whilst 
Germany  cleaves  to  the  sub-tance  of  might — 
Australians  have  few  illusions,  A  nation 
that  will  not  set  its  house  in  order  is  a  nation 
damned.  Lord  Roberts  and  his  kind  have 
given  years  of  patient  effort  to  the  preaching 
of  the  creed  of  compulsory  military  service. 
But  to  what  effect?  England  will  doubtle-- 
muddle  along  until  the  sounding  of  the  trump 
of  Armageddon  with  its  existing  small  ex- 
peditionary army  and  its  collection  of 
failures  known  as  the  Territorials. 

young  Australia's  interest  in  ami  ki- 

CAN    All  AIRS 

Out  of  these  facts  and  out  of  their  distinct, 
flint-sharp  perception  ari>es  the  interest  of 
the  Young  Australia  Movement  in  American 
politics.  Some  brain  must  do  the  high  and 
clear  hard  thinking  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  this  nation  forward.  Our 
movement  is  the  collective  brain  of  Australia. 
It  look-  outward  and  inward  with  simultan- 
eous intensity.  It  takes  note  of  the  condi- 
tion of  old-line  parties  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  policy  of  England  in  Persia,  China,  and 
Tibet,  the  movement  oi  industrial  foro 
Great  Britain—  it  takes  note  of  these,  and  of 
a  thousand  other  things,  equally  with  the 
emergence  of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
declension  of  a  Taft  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Since  England  will  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities oi  empire,  we  look  elsewhere 
for  potential  friends  and  allies.  And  when 
Roosevelt  sent  the  American  fleet  around  the 
world  in  100S,  he  captured  the  imagination 
of  this  commonwealth  for  the  American 
nation.  No  such  puissant  fleet  ever  tlew  in 
these  waters  the  flag  of  England.  It  w 
revelation  to  tin-  Australians  of  a  great  and 
separate  English-speaking  nation — of  a  nation 
identical  in  language,  but  as  different  from 
tin-  English  in  all  other  essentials  as  pessi- 
mism i-  different  from  optimism.  Australian 
interest  in  American  politics  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  then.  The  cutting  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  attract-  as  much,  if  not  more 
attention  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  M 
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chusetts  or  Connecticut.  Sydney  is  a  mod-  tion  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  extensions  of 
ern  New  York  in  the  making — a  coastal  city  federal  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we  regard 
with  a  continuous  procession  of  Americans  the  Republican  party  as  the  traditional  ex- 
passing  through  its  best  hotels — and  when  the  ponent  of  federal  expansion;  as  the  party 
canal  is  completed,  Sydney  will  become  the  that  stands  for  an  efficient  American  army 
great  center  of  Australian  trade  with  all  the  as  well  as  a  strong  American  navy.  Conse- 
Atlantic  ports  as  well  as  with  New  York,  quently,  we  regarded  the  views  of  certain 
The  centripetal  pull  of  the  United  States  Democratic  spokesmen  with  respect  to  the 
is  felt  already  through  Australia.  American  Philippines  as  a  probable  indication  of  Demo- 
books  and  magazines — the  latter  not  always  era  tic  foreign  policy;  and  if  correct,  it  is  an 
of  the  best — are  read  in  thousands;  English  indication  that  gives  us  no  pleasure.  If  the 
influences  are  passing;  we  are  becoming  United  States  is  to  withdraw  from  Luzon, 
Americanized  without  the  Americans  them-  withdrawal  from  Guam,  Samoa,  and  Pearl 
selves  being  aware  of  it.  Harbor  must  surely  follow;  and  we  do  not 
The  Americanization  of  Canada,  of  course,  wish  to  see  any  such  withdrawal  or  series  of 
is  simply  a  natural  process.  When  ninety  withdrawals.  We  want  to  see  the  Stars  and 
millions  of  people  are  one  side  of  an  imaginary  Stripes  throughout  the  Pacific.  We  would 
line,  and  seven  millions,  the  great  majority  not  be  very  much  annoyed  if  we  were  to  one 
of  whom  speak  the  same  language,  are  on  the  day  discover  it  floating  over  the  Common- 
other,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  fusion  wealth  of  Australia.  Ours  is  not  the  Cana- 
becomes  complete.  Far  different  from  the  dian  attitude  of  aloofness  and  suspicion. 
Americanization  of  Canada  is  the  influence  We  believe  in  America's  integrity  and  in 
upon  Australia  exercised  by  the  United  America's  destiny,  and  there  is  no  power 
States.  Only  a  great  and  imperial  nation  can  whose  expansion  is  more  desirable  in  these 
exercise  such  an  influence  across  a  distance  of  seas.  We  want  to  see  America  taking  up  its 
six  thousand  miles.  In  territorial  area,  work  in  the  dominion  of  world-affairs,  not 
Australia  is  almost  as  big  as  the  United  States;  merely  providing  financial  regenerators  for 
in  opportunities  for  expansion  it  is  bigger,  worn-out  Eastern  lands  like  Persia;  but  suc- 
Old-line  parties  here  are  still  more  or  less  ceeding  Great  Britain,  if  necessary,  as  the 
insensible  to  the  centripetal  pull  of  the  new  predominant  partner  in  an  over-seas 
American  Republic,  but  it  is  because  they  Anglo-Saxon  empire. 

have  grown  up  in  the  British  tradition  and  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  watched  as 

because  their  intellectual  arteries  have  hard-  keenly  in  Victoria  and  Xew  South  Wales  as 

ened.    America  appeals  to  the  Voting  Aus-  in  Missouri  and  Vermont.    The  Democratic 

tralia  Movement  because  the  British  tradi-  party  in  America,  like  the  Labor  party  in 

tion  has  passed  or  is  passing.     A  centrifugal  Australia,    is    notoriously    boss-ridden.     As 

force    is    driving    the    Empire    of    Britain  Governor,  Dr.  Wilson  seemed  able  to  handle 

asunder  —  a    force    that    has    its    point    of  the   boss-problem   in   Xew    Jersey.     Can   he 

dynamic  origin  in  the  unspeakable  poverty  handle    it    as    effectively    throughout    the 

of  the  British  \              a  force,  be  it  added  in  American  commonwealth?     During  the  last 

parenthesis,  that  not  all  the  gift -battleships  Congress,  the  Democratic  party  strenuously 

B  tden  can  overcome.    The  opposed  the  construction  of  necessary  battle- 

strat                                \                    i     pire  ships.     Can  President  Wilson  face  the  ex- 

ihifted    from    London    i              bington.  ternal   issues  that    confronl    America?     Will 

I       I     di^h  do  not  know  it,  the  Americans  be  equip  the  United  States  with  an  efficient 

ly  a  glimmering  of  it,  but  it  has    army    and    navy?     Will    the    power    of    the 

ind  U  is  time  for  the  Australians   party  be  too  Btrong  for  the  policy  of  the 

Pi     ident,  or  vice  versa?     Here  are  ((notions 

d.  of  which  we  await  with  concern  the  collective 

answer.     We    have   our   doubts   and    fears. 

In.   lesson,  in  snort,  thai  we  draw  from  the 

ndition  of  affair    in   l  well  as 

in  thi  this:  That  a  Party  of 

!<>u."»ly  to  us,  to  I  I  d   everywhere,   and    that 

t  and    '.'       /        .rid.  patriotic     I  Americans,   and    An 

\\  triumphant    tralians  i  irdid,  and  rally 

e  oi  the  nation.    U  c  ball  do  our 

1  '   -     ■  v   inr  nl'  haw  done   in    t  In-   pi   I  .    I"   dJ  - 

|j  ( barge  t bat  duly  in  and  lor   I  ia. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  CHINESE   LOAN 

BY  HERMAN   ROSENTHAL 


DURING  the  past  two  years  the  cable  fre- 
quently brought  news  regarding  a  loan  to 
be  made  by  groups  of  foreign  financiers  to  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Sometimes  the  dispatches 
mentioned  financiers  of  four  nations — Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  bankers  of  Russia  and  Japan  were 
added  to  the  groups.  The  amount  to  be 
loaned  to  China  varied  from  Si 00,000,000  to 
$,^00,000,000.  Almost  invariably  the  news 
that  a  loan  was  about  to  be  concluded  was 
immediately  followed  by  dispatches  to  the 
effect  that  the  negotiations  had  been  broken 
off.  Occasionally  it  had  appeared  that  while 
China  really  needed  foreign  capital,  the  terms 
imposed  by  foreign  bankers,  backed  or  in- 
structed by  their  governments,  were  so  burden- 
some and  involved  such  sacrifices  of  the  dignity 
and  sovereignty  of  an  independent  state,  that 
the  Chinese  people  would  rather  do  without 
the  money  than  tolerate  conditions  which 
would  entail  continual  interference  with  their 
politics  and  internal  affairs,  and  would  bring 
them  more  and  more  under  alien  bondage. 

POLITICAL    EFFECT   OF   FOREIGN    LOANS 

In  political  and  literary  circles,  discussions 
of  the  loan  negotiations  have  often  raised  the 
question  whether  the  fate  of  China  is  to  be 
like  that  of  Persia,  eventually  to  be  divided 
into  "spheres  of  influence"  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Six  Powers.  If  so,  how  could  the  United 
States  Government,  after  having,  in  the  Hay 
agreement,  declared  for  the  "Open  Door" 
and  the  integrity  of  China,  be  a  party  to  such 
a  policy?  The  decision  of  President  Wilson 
in  pursuance  of  which  the  United  States 
withdrew  from  participation  in  the  proposed 
"Six  Power  loan,"  coupled  with  a  declaration 
of  the  national  good  will,  it  would  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  the  traditional  position  oi 
this  country,  as  disinterested  friend  oi  China. 

The  lesson  given  to  the  Chinese  during  the 
Boxer  uprising  of  1000  was  probably  a  n< 
sary  one.  It  awakened  the  torpid  empire, 
helped  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the 
Maiuhus,  and  cleared  the  way  for  real  re- 
forms, and  a   republican  government   in  the 

mosl  populous  country  of  the  globe.    Yet  the 

ad  ion-  .if  soiiH-  of  the  powers  after  the  siege 
of  Peking  were  hardly  to  the  honor. if  Western 
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civilization.     Besides,  for  the  Boxer  uprising, 

China  was  forced  to  pay  penal:  negating 

three  hundred  nullion  dollars — and  to  borrow 
the  money  from  the  foreign  banker-. 


AMERICAN 


TKI.ATMI  \  1    OF    CHINA 
VLWAYS   FAIk" 


While  America,  with  important  int< 
the  Far  East,  could  not  help  taking  part  in  the 
siege  of  Peking,  our  government  has  always 
tried  to  treat  the  Chinese  fairly.  We  re- 
turned part  of  the  indemnity  with  the  proviso 
that  it  was  to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
5.  Man}-  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  China 
have  received  their  training  in  this  country, 
and  there  are  now  in  our  universities  about 
000  Chinese  students,  some  of  whom  will 
probably  become  leading  statesmen  of  the 
new  republic. 

By  the  Hay  agreement  of  1899,  the  United 
States  secured  the  assent  of  the  great  powers 
to  the  principle  that  none  should  either  ex- 
ploit railways  in  China  for  the  advantag 
itself  and  its  nationals,  or  assert  any  exclusive 
financial  privileges,  in  virtue  of  industrial 
concessions.  Notwithstanding  evasions  and, 
recently,  more  or  less  open  violations  of  this 
principle,  its  promulgation  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  in  protecting  China  from 
spoliation.    Yet,  in  spite  of  the  friendship 

and  justice  shown  by  OUT  government,  Ameri- 
cans have  not  fared  very  well  in  railway  con- 
cession and  other  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Some 
idea  of  the  causes  underlying  our  lack  of  suc- 
cess  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
sketch  of  Chinese  railway  concessions. 

In  1895  and  subsequently,  when,  after  the 

with  Japan.  China  began  to  realize  the 

ssity  of  developing  trade  and  industry, 

and  oi  building  a  system  of  strategical  and 

commercial   railways,  there  were  a  serii 

loan  negotiations  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  between  Chinese  officials  of  the  old 

regime  and  the  agents  oi  some  of  the  foreign 
powers.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  float- 
ing loans  and  awarding  railway  concessions 
upon  favorable  terms  were,  at  that  time, 
mainly  due  to  the  instability  iA  the  Manchu 
government  and  official  corruption,  and 
partly  to  the  aggressive  policies  of  some  of  the 

powers,  especially  Japan  and  Russia. 
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RAILROAD    BUILDING   AXD    FINANCE 

When  I  first  visited  Tientsin,  in  the  fall  of 
1892,  I  met  a  Mr.  Pettie,  an  American,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Director-General  of  the  Chi- 
nese Railways.  There  was  in  all  China  at  that 
time  one  little  railroad,  the  Taiping  Railroad, 
about  fifty-two  miles  long.  Last  year  China 
had  5820  miles  of  railroads  completed  and 
about  2200  miles  under  construction.  The 
Taiping  road  was  originally  built  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  coal  mines  of  Tang-Shan  in 
the  province  of  Pechili;  and  was  later  pro- 
longed via  Taku  to  Tientsin.  Xine  years 
from  1880  to  1889  were  consumed  in  its  con- 
struction. This  first  road  was  results  of  the 
enterprise  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  \ice- 
roy  of  Chihli.  Li  Hung  Chang's  plans  for 
further  railroad  development  were  tempora- 
rily blocked  by  the  re-actionary  court  party, 
who  feared  that  railroads  would  open  a  way 
by  which  an  enemy  might  reach  the  capital. 
After  the  war  with  Japan  in  1S94-1895,  how- 
ever, the  viceroy  managed  to  extend  his  rail- 
road from  Tientsin  to  Peking. 

By  an  edict  of  1895  Li  Hung  Chang  and  his 
former  opponent,  but  new  ally  in  railway 
projects,  Chang  Chi-Tung,  viceroy  of  Canton. 
received  permission  to  build  a  road  from 
Peking  to  Hankow,  the  project  to  be  financed 
by  subscription  from  wealthy  Chinese  mer- 
chants. Chinese  capital,  however,  being 
backward,  the  viceroys  were  allowed  to  secure 
foreign  aid. 

The  tir-,t  capitalists  who  answered  the  call 
Americans,     English,    and     Belgians. 
The  American  group  of  financiers,  represented 
by  Senator  Washburn,  sent  out  their  engi- 
rvey  the  road.    The  sion, 

given  to  the  Belgians.    The 
:l     of    the    projet  ted     road, 
Shen  luai,  in  his  report  to  the  gov- 

ernment, in  December,  1  1    plained  the 

matter  by  that  "the  conditions  of- 

by  An  eri  t<>o  unfavorable." 

i  ith  them  have 
1  off  and  your  Maje  '  .ant 

impelled  to  turn  to  the  Belgi 

(tain  too  mUi  li 

do  th<-  English  capital]  \ 

I  tory   to 

d.     P.  11   I         in  hii  b 

'  '.■  In 

1 

■ 

to  him,  that,  broad 
<s\  in  negotiation!  with  Chi- 
nese,  i»  i,  sound  policy,  within  limil  ,  to 


your  agreement  first  and  discuss  its  terms 
afterward.  In  other  words,  obtain  a  grant 
of  the  rights  you  require  in  principle,  and  then 
with  the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  your  minister  in 
Peking,  proceed  to  dictate  to  the  Chinese  the 
conditions  on  which  it  is  to  be  held.  It  is 
said  that  you  thus  satisfy  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  Chinese  for  appearances.  In  the 
present  case  this  is  precisely  what  occurred. 
While  the  Americans  were  bargaining,  the 
Belgians  were  accepting  the  terms.  As  Sheng 
himself  put  it  "our  demands  were  all  acceded 
to  without  further  discussion."  A  contract 
was  in  due  course  signed  between  the  Belgian 
Syndicate  and  His  Excellency  in  June,  1S97. 
This  Belgian  syndicate,  according  to  Kent, 
subsequent  events  showed  to  be  "a  Franco- 
Belgian  combination  with  Russian  proclivi- 
ites  designed  to  assist  the  achievement  of  the 
long  cherished  ambition  of  France  to  join 
hands  across  China  with  her  great  Northern 
ally." 

TRIUMPH  OF  THE  BELGIAN  SYNDICATE 

But  the  preliminary  agreement  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  with  the  Belgian  company, 
which  was  signed  in  May,  1S97,  did  not  please 
the  financiers  or  diplomats  whom  the  societies 
represented,  and  in  June,  1898,  the  Chinese 
had  to  agree  to  a  new  contract  which  was 
much  more  favorable  to  the  Syndicate.  The 
Belgians  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Chi- 
.  signed  the  contract  and  then  managed 
et  all  the  changes  made  for  their  benefit. 
It  appears  that  the  French  Ambassador 
Gerard  reminded  the  Chinese  officials  of  a 
paragraph  in  the  Franco-Chinese  Treaty  of 
June  9,  1.SS5.  which  says.  "On  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads.  China  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  attract  French  industries."  This  was 
found  quite  sufficienl  to  give  the  Belgian  Syn- 
te,  thai  is,  the  French-Russian  group  of 
financiers,  such  a  favorable  contrail.  As 
the  English  Ambassador  in  Peking, 
Mr.  McDonald,  learned  of  the  new  contnu  t, 
he  demanded  in  the  name  of  his  foreign  office 
an  explanation  for  the  "treachery"  in  giving 
out  conc<  without  notifying  the  repre- 

Gr    '    Britain.    The   ( Ihinese 
1  t,  a  few  days  after  M<  Donald's 

communication,  sent  an  apology,  and  gave 
1      land  a  fe*  railroad  conces  ions,  mainly  in 

the  r<  of  I  he  lower  Yaie.'l/.e. 

Ill     I  >>  II    11,111     I  Inn" 

1  of  1  Ik '.« rnment  to 

form  a  Chin<  e  company  foi  the  construction 
of  t  i  '  hern  half  of  the  ( •<<  al   <  hi 

Railway,     from     llanl.ow     tO    (    UltOn.      The 
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company  was  organized  with  Sheng  as  Gen- 
eral Director.  As  there  was  no  Chinese 
money  lor  this  great  enterprise,  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  America-China  Develop- 
ment Company,  headed  by  Senator  Calvin  S. 
Brice.  This  Canton-Hankow  railway  was  to 
constitute  a  link  in  a  north  and  south  line  con- 
necting Canton  with  Peking,  distance  1,^00 
miles.  About  midway  the  route  was  to  cross 
the  Yang-tzc-Kiang  -^  Hankow,  the  latter 
point  being  740  miles  from  Canton  and  about 
700  from  Shanghai. 

Part  of  the  northern  section,  from  Peking 
to  Hankow,  was  covered  by  a  concession 
granted  nominally  to  a  Belgian  syndicate, 
generally  believed,  however,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  French  and  Russian  financiers. 

The  work  was  delayed  b)'  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Boer  War.  and  the  death 
of  Senator  Brice,  and  was  actually  begun  only 
in  1909.  Owing  to  some  difficulties,  the  con- 
tract was  broken,  the  Americans  receiving 
$^,000,000  for  work  done  and  8^,750,000  "as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  valuable  rights." 

In  the  summer  of  1908  Tang-Shao-yi  made 
an  agreement  with  Willard  Straight  that 
American  capital  would  be  employed  in  con- 
structing the  section  of  the  proposed  line  from 
Tsit-sihar  to  Aigun.  The  death  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  Dowager,  the  dismissal  of 
Vuan-Shih-kai  and  other  events  followed  and 
these  projects  were  temporarily  held  in  abey- 
ance. Then  China,  in  the  same  year,  for- 
mulated an  agreement  for  another  railway 
loan  from  Canton-Hankow  with  British,  (ier- 
man  and  French  capital.  The  American 
Government  reminded  China  that  the  Chinese 
Government  specifically  had  promised  that 
when  it  was  read)-  to  build  this  road  and  it  re- 
quired foreign  capital  American  interests 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

Till:    SDC-POWEB    LOAN    (  "\  I 

The  "Six-Power  loan  group,"  from  which 
the  United  States  has  recently  withdrawn, 
had  its  origin  in  an  agreement  among  some  i^i 
the  powers  to  work  together  in  financing  the 
new  Chinese  Government.     First,  the  Anglo- 


France-German  group  was  favored.     But  the 

Americans  objected  that  the  Chin-  I  •  .  em- 
inent,  as  early  as  [804,  had  promised  them  to 
engage,  not  English,  but  American  capital  for 
the  Hankow-Sechuen  road.     So  after  delays 

• 

and  new  negotiations  the  Americans,  on 
May  23,  1910,  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  group  of  four  powers,  soon 
increased  to  six  by  the  admittance  of  Russia 
and  Japan.  Early  in  March  came  repetition 
of  the  familiar  report  that  the  loan  negotia- 
tions had  been  completed.  This  was  followed 
shortly  by  more  authentic  news  of  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  between  Stcretar. 
State  William  J.  Bryan  and  representative 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
in  regard  to  the  projected  Chinese  loan.  N 
came  President  Wilson's  decisive  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  Government 
would  not  accept  any  responsibility  for  the 
Six-Power  loan,  or  exercise  any  authority 
therewith,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
the  American  bankers  from  the  group.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  bankers  have 
announced  that  they  participated  in  the  plan 
at  the  request  of  the  prc-administ ration,  and 
also  that  there  are  many  indications  that  they 
really  doubted  the  practical  participation 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  conditions. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  Americans  have 
not  had  their  proper  and  natural  shan 
business  in  China,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  join  with,  or  compete  with,  other 
powers  in  establishing  "spheres  of  influent 
by  methods  neither  humanitarian  nor  civ- 
ilized. 

We  Americans,  of  course,  cannot  afford  to 
participate  in  a  scheme  which  may  have  grave 
consequences  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  promising  Chinese  Republic. 
Having  now  recognized  the  Republic,  we 
should  continue  to  uphold  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Hay  Agreement.  We  should  vigor- 
ously protect  all  legitimate  American  businc— 
interests  and  closely  watch  over  the  "Open 
1  )oor  "  and  the  integrity  "i  China.  We  should 
endeavor  to  get  our  share  in  commerce,  rail- 
way concessions  and  industries,  but  only  by 
friendly  intercourse    and  legitimate  means. 
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THE  current  British  quarterlies  contain  the 
usual  variety  of  closely  woven  articles  on 
serious  topics  by  eminent  authorities  thereon. 
Most  of  them  start  their  tables  of  contents 
with  some  sober  consideration  of  the  general 
condition  of  international  politics  ord  eco- 
nomics. The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  twenty 
pages  of  editorial  observations  entitled  "The 
European  Unrest,"  on  five  recently  issued 
books,  and  one  article  from  a  French  review 
dealing  with  the  questions  arising  from  the 
Balkan  war,  observes  that  "Turkey  is  not  the 
only  power  which  has  been  defeated  during 
the  past  six  months." 

Austria,  though  she  has  fought  no  battles  and 
has  also  sustained  serious  rev 
and  finds  herself  badly  weakened.  It  is  not 
merely  that  her  Drang  nach  Osten  is  definitely 
checked,  and  her  thirty-five  years'  effort  to  open  a 
road  to  the  Egean  brought  to  the  ground.  The 
long  intrigue  over  Macedonia  has  ended  in  futility; 
the  Servians  are  at  I'skub,  th«  '  rro  Icb  and  Bulgars 
at  Salonica.  That  is  a  blow  for  Austrian  prestige, 
a  painful  indication  of  the  failure  of  her  calcula- 
ttons,  a  shattering  of  the  edifice  built  up  with  elab- 
orate pai:  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  But  there 
is  more  than  this.  The  su<  :  the  Balkan 
League  have  placed  a  formidable  Slav  Power  upon 
the  south  of  the  Danube. 

In  two  other  articles  the  Edinburgh  con-id- 
he  changes  on  the  European  chessboard 
brought   about    by    the   allied    victory 

The  Turki>h  point  of  view"  i-  a 
composite  r<  en  do/en  new  books 

on  t  tion.     The  writer, 

;  i.  apparently  lay-,  nio-t  of  the 

blame  for  the  Tun  aclc  on  the  Young 

'half     baked"     reform 

Hi  n  <  ord  I  urirish 

1  indignation  al  the  alleged  atrocitie 

of  t:  d  the  "land   hui 

of  tl  ■  d  arli<  le  on   "The 

Pi  based  largely  on  recently 

issued  official  i  British  ad- 

odium  on  the  "little   l 

Mr.  Chun  hill  for  hi-, 
-lay"  plan.       I  art, 

ric  and  m<  brilliantly 

1 1 
'  '  I       ir  the  R<   tora 

tion."  ,    . 


full  of  information  on  "The  Trade  of  Can- 
ada."' by  Edward  Stanwood,  and  "The  State 
and  Telephones,"  and  "The  Demand  for 
Compulsion"  (referring  to  military  service), 
by  the  editor.  Finally,  there  is  a  fascinating 
article  on  "The  Romance  of  the  Sea  Deeps," 
from  which  we  quote  more  at  length  on  an- 
other page. 

The  Hibbcrt  Journal  has  its  usual  comple- 
ment of  thought-provoking  articles  on  the 
philosophy  of  religion  and  the  religion  of 
philosophy.  Professor  Josiah  Royce  consid- 
ers "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Life."  This, 
he  says,  consists  in  "the  postulate,  the  prayer, 
the  world-conquering  will  whose  word  is  let 
the  spirit  triumph."  Principal  J.  E.  Car- 
penter points  out  the  nobility  of  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  of  salvation ;  Right  Honorable  G.  W. 
Balfour  discusses  telepathy  and  metaphysics; 
Professor  B.  W.  Bacon  and  Rev.  Hubert 
Handley  consider  different  phases  of  biblical 
criticism;  Professor  Sorley  asks  "Does  Re- 
ligion Xeed  a  Philosophy?" — evidently  be- 
lieving that  it  does.  Articles  on  non-religious 
topics  are:  "The  New  Spirit  in  the  Drama," 
by  John  Galsworthy;  "How  Is  Wealth  to  Be 
Valued?"  by  John  A.  Hobson;  and  "Does 
Consciousness  Evolve?"  by  L.  P.  Jacks. 

The  articles  on  world  politics  and  cconom- 
ics  in  the  Quarterly  Review  axe  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  issue,  the  first  part  being  taken  up 
with  papers  on  purely  literary  topics,  includ- 
ing "A  Study  of  Andrew  Lang,"  by  R.  S. 
Rait,  Salomon  Rein  '  '.illicit  Murray  and 
J.  H.  Millar;  an  antiquarian  study  of  "The 
Alban  Hills,"  by  Thomas  Ashby;  "The 
French  Revolution  in  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture,'' by  ('•■  K.  Fortescue.  British  imperial 
politics  in  many  different  phases  are  consid- 
ered in  three  unsigned  articles:  "The  Terri- 
torial Water-,  and  the  s«  a  Fisheries,"  "The 
Battleship  and  li-  Satellite-,"  and  "British 
[nterest  and  Bril  i  h  Polii  y  in  the  Near 
1  1,1     Abbott  ha    .in  informational 

article  on  "The  Rumanian  Factor  in  the 
i.      hi  Problem,"  in  the  i ourse  "i  «rhi<  h  he 

•   inii  r<  ioul  the  Kut/.o 
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vision."  Philippe  Millet  com- 
pliments France  on  the  way 
she  is  solving  her  Algerian 
problem;  Alexander  Devine 
speaks  enthusiastically  of 
"The  Achievements  and 
Elopes  of  the  Greek.  Nation"; 
and  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Cham  wood  has  some 
vigorous  things  to  say  about 
"Federal  Home  Rule  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill."  Finally,  there  is  an 
article  on  "The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Christianity,"  from 
which  we  quote  more  exten- 
sively on  another  page. 

The  Fortnightly  Review — 
"Published  Monthly"— be- 
in  London  is  treated  in  a  discussion  of  the  gins  it-  April  number  with  a  rather  depi 
report  of  the  recent  parliamentary  com-  ing  article  by  Sidney  Low:  "Is  Our  Civiliza- 
mission.  Bertram  T.  N.  Smith  has  a  long  tion  Dying?"  which  is  chiefly  a  discussion 
summary  of  "The  Postage  Stamp  and  Its  of  the  declining  birth  rate  among  highly 
History."  Mr.  Smith  points  out  the  fact  civilized  peoples.  The  questions  of  press- 
that  the  first  postage  stamp  of  which  we  have  ing  political  and  social  import  to  the  world 
any  record  was  issued  in  Paris  in  1653.  He  are  handled  trenchantly  by  J.  Ellis  Barker 
traces  the  history  of  the  postage  stamp  and  ("The  Armament  Race  and  Its  Latest  De- 
the  stamped  letter,  recites  the  various  changes  velopments"  ;  "A  Journalist"  ("The  Press 
in  the  method  of  paying  for  stamps  and  can-  in  War  Time");  "Islander"  ("The  Military 
celling  them,  and  concludes  with  a  couple  of  Conspiracy")  and  Herbert  Vivian  ("Tur- 
paragraphs  on  the  popularity  of  stamp  col-  key's  Asiatic  Problem").  Mr. Vivian  thinks 
led  ing   which,   a   generation   or  so  ago,   at-   that  "the  Turks'  only  excuse  was  military 
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tained  the  proportions  of  a  fad. 

The  monthlies  of  the  British  Isles,  which 
also  devote  a  large  amount  of  space  to  the 
same  sort  of  heavy  political  and  economic 
articles  that  find  place  in  the  quarterlies, 
have  a  more  varied  program.  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After  leads  off  with  a  stir- 
ring appeal  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  on  pre- 
paring   England    against     a    foreign    attack. 


prow.  Xow  this  has  been  shattered. 

A  wink--  message  lias  ijonc  forth  from  the  last 

ditches  of  Chatalja  throughout  the  valleys  and 
mountains  and  wildernesses  of  Asiatic  Turkey  pro- 
claiming the  decay  of  tin-  old  phantom  overlord, 
the  vanity  of  all  his  Bpecious  -pells,  the  broken 

reed,  ('•one  are  all  the  haughty  delusions  <>f  holy 
war-,  of  the  solidarity  of  Islam,  of  the  omnipotent 
indignation  of  militant  million-.  Yet  many  weeks 
have  not  passed  since  sober  statesmen  prated  with 
bated  breath  of  awful  consequences  inseparable 
In  the  same  number  Major  Steward  L.  Mur-   From  Turkish  revi  a  flag  had  only  to 

ray  has  a  frank  statement  of  "  The  Internal    be  unfurled  and  even  Moslem  in  India  would  rise 

Condition  of  Great  Britain  in  Time  of  War."   ;l^,inM  the  Scours,  Senussis  would  overrun 

.....     .    .     ,  ....  .   .  .  ■  I)     ]■     bary  and  drive  buropeans  into  the  great 

W.  II.  .Malloek  in      1  he  Social  Data  Of  Kadi-    „  1V(,  (1,  n.ij,,;()U„  A..,i  would  compel  all  nun  to 

calism"  and   L.    \.    \thcrley-Jones  in   "The   acknowledge  Allah  and  Muhammad,  the  Prophet 

Promised  Land"  make  some  thoughtful  ob-   of  Allah.    Yet  the  Turkish  usurpation  now  disap- 

servations  on  the  internal  problems  of  the   Pears  unmourned  by 


empire.  Mr.  Jones  i-  not  sure  whether  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  drift  away  from  the 
country  to  the  city  are  not  incurable.     In  a 

-erie-  of  predictions  as  to  "The  Future  of 
Aviation,"  Harold  F.Wyatl  says  thai  Britain 

i-  so  lacking  in  aeroplanes  that  "should  Ger- 
many attack  US  during  the  next  twelve 
months  our  admirals  and  our  generals  will 

resemble  blind  men  who  have  to  contend 

against  opponent'-  endowed  with  the  acute-t 


quieth  seeking  new  protectors,  at  least  a  better 
figurehead. 

\fter  all,  there  i-  no  reason  why  a  fresh  Asiatic, 
Moslem  Empire  should  n.>i  arise  out  of  Ottoman 
ashes.     It  must,  of  course,  begin  bj  sweeping  away 

the  ashes  intQ  a  pit,  OUt  of  Bight  and  OUt  of  mind; 
it  must  inaugurate  a  bag-and-baggagc  policj  be- 
yond Gladstonian  dream-,  and  the  hour  must  pro- 
duce the  man  for  the  work  of  regeneration.  That 
need    not    he   BO  hard   a   procreation   a-   we   think. 

What  a  Mahdi  and  a  Khalifa  began  in  the  Sudan 
might  well  be  carried  t"  completion  in  Asia,  tin- 
cradle  of  religions,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
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conquerors.  But  not  by  the  effete  race  whose  type 
is  a  fat  amorous  gentleman  in  a  fez  and  a  frock 
coat. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller  believes  Oxford's  relation  to 
the  British  workingman  has  been  misunder- 
stood; E.  A.  Baughan  has  some  things  to  say 
about  Richard  Strauss  in  an  operatic  problem; 
Horace  B.  Samuel  writes  about  "The  Future 
of  Futurism;*'  and  there  are  literary  articles 
on  "  George  Borrow  in  Scotland,"  by  Clement 
Shorter;  ""Alfred  de  Vigny  on  Nature,"  by 
A.  Gerothwohl;  and  "'The  Elizabethan 
Spirit,"  by  G.  H.  Powell;  and,  finally,  a 
pathetic  sketch  by  Walter  Lennard  entitled 
'"The  Soul  of  a  Suffragette." 

The  Contemporary  Review  contributes  its 
quota  of  articles  on  British  politics  and  social 
problems.  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.  P.,  out- 
lines '"Copartnership  in  Land  and  Housing;" 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  tells  '"What  England  is 
Doing  in  India;"  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacXeill 
finds  great  advance  in  the  belief  of  Britons  in 
"Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Unity;"  Holford 
Knight  considers  "'Women  and  the  Legal 
Profession"  ("noticed  at  length  on  page  734); 
a  strong  article  on  "'Albania  and  the 
Allies"  is  written  by  H.  X.  Brailsford,  the 
argument  of  which  is  sustained  by  Dr.  E. 
J  I  dllon  in  his  regular  department  of  foreign 
affair-:  Mr.  E.  Cecil  Roberts  writes  affection- 
ately of  Word -worth  and  his  "ascendancy." 


"He  is  the  poet  who  waited,  and  not  in  vain, 
for  to-day  his  audience  is  a  large  and  ever- 
widening  one  and  his  popularity  is  likely  to 
be  permanent."  Finally,  Ernest  Newman, 
writing  apropos  of  the  Wagner  centenary, 
closes  his  article  with  this  suggestive  sen- 
tence: "The  failure  of  Strauss  suggests  that 
in  all  probability  opera  will  only  take  its  next 
really  great  flight  when  there  comes  a  man 
who  is,  like  Wagner,  poet  and  musician  in 
one." 

The  Westminster,  besides  a  number  of 
shorter  articles  on  topics  of  imperial  politics 
and  domestic  economic  reconstruction,  prints 
an  interesting  one  on  "Norse  Law  in  the 
Hebrides;"  a  literary  comparison  of  Synge 
and  Loti;  and  a  plea  for  national  and  muni- 
cipal theatres,  by  William  Caird. 

The  English  Review  contains  its  usual 
variety  of  articles  on  literary  and  social 
topics.  The  National  gives  up  its  entire 
issue  to  an  exposition  of  '  The  Great  Mar- 
coni Mystery  "  by  the  editor,  L.  J.  Maxse. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  now 
under  the  editorship  of  Henry  Stead,  second 
son  of  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  is  of  [the  general 
form  as  the  English  Review,  with  features  of 
special  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Antip- 
odes. Imperial  unity,  says  Mr.  Stead  in  his 
editorial  foreword,  will  be  the  only  politics  of 
the  magazines. 


TOPICS  TREATED  IN  THE  AMERICAN 

MONTHLIES 


IN*  the  AUantir  Monthly  for  June  several 
probk  orld  politics  are  up  for  dis- 

ion,— notably  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  Mr.  Hiram  Hingham  in  an  incisive 
article  characteri/..  I  Shib- 

boleth"   and     "The     Real     Yellow     Peril," 
h  Mr.   f.')    I'.  Bland's  analysis  would 
•    •  1  (Magin  imminent 

than  I  of  the  white  perils  that  are  now- 

looming  on  the  Chinese  horizon.     A  ques- 
tion of  ;  .r  that   has  thus  far  ri 
eon.,                ly  1 1 1 1 1  ■  tion   in   the  n 

relation   t<»  the  labor 
•■■hi< h  i  bed  in  the  Atlantic  Ly 

. ,  who 
victkm  that  the  lalx.r  unions  of  tin-  country 

Can  and  will  l».  n  ini|H»rt.; 

■  h  the  prejudii <•  that 

laborer. 

ill  do  this,  nol 

|»rirx  "pie,  hut  r  in- 

t   to  do 


Timely   articles  in   the   May  Century   are 

bedule  K,"  in  which  X.  I.  Stone  outlines 

the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  wool  grower, 

the    manufacturer,    the    workman,    and    the 

consumer;    "The    Widening    Field    of    the 

ing    Picture,"   by   Charles    B.    Brewer; 

"\    War    Worth    Waging"    (describing    the 

successful    light    to   improve   the   health   of 

York   City),  by   Richard   Barry;  and 

'The    Environs    of    At  li<  by    Robert 

Hi<  hen-.      'I  he        \ii«  1    1  In     War"    paper   in 

number  i-.  contributed  by  Henry  Wat- 

nd  deals  '•',  ith  the  I  lays-Tildcn  1 
ti   t  for  the  President  y. 
In    Harper's,    1  graphical    pai 

opolize  prominent  <•.    "The  W  il- 

rlerness    of    Northern    Korea,"    by    Ro)     I 

Andn  nd  "  My  Qu<  t  in  th<     \rc\ 

I  \  1 1  iii  1  mi  tive  ai 

lii  le  on    I. ini  oil        ■  in    llli- 

i>"i    i    contributed  to  the  May  number  l>y 
I    •    nor  Atkinson. 
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Better  international  understandings  should 
be  promoted  by  at  least  two  of  the  articles  in 
the  May  Scribner's — the  seventh  instalment 
of  Price  Collier's  "Germany  and  the  Ger- 
mans from  an  American  Point  of  View"  and 
a  selection  from  the  letters  of  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  entitled  "English  Friends."  The 
two  travel  articles  this  month  are  II.  G. 
Dwight's  "Turkish  CofTee-Houses "  and 
Ernest  Peixotto's  illustrated  account  of  his 
journey  to  South  Peru  and  Arequipa. 

In  the  American  Magazine  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarhell  writes  on  "The  Hunt  For  a  Money 
Trust."  There  is  a  new  instalment  of  David 
Grayson's  charming  essays  entitled  "The 
Friendly  Road"  and  Brand  Whitlock  gives 
a  pen  picture  of  Toledo's  famous  Mayor, 
Golden  Rule  Jones. 

Among  the  serious  articles  in   Munsey's 
are  "The  New  Cabinet,"  by  Judson  C.  Wel- 
liver;    "The    Star    Ball-Players    and    Their 
Earnings,"  by  Frederick  C.  Barber;  "The 
Vacation    Savings    Movement,"    by    Hugh 


Thompson;  and  "Myths  of  American  His- 
tory," by  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller.  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  contributes  an  essay  on 
essays,  and  Karin  Michaelis  asks  and  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  question, 'Why  are 
Women  Less  Truthful  than  Men?  " 

Elsewhere  we  are  quoting  at  some  length 
from  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai's  article  on  "Our 
Great  Little  Army,"  in  Everybody's  for  May. 
A  clever  and  whimsical  discussion  of  "What 
America  Mu-t  He  Like,"  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  Englishman  who  has  never  visited 
our  shore-,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
George. 

In  the  North  American  Review  currency  re- 
form, socialism,  European  armaments,  church 
federation,  conservation  of  fur  seals,  and  the 
menace  of  Pan-Islamism are  conspicuous  to] >- 
ics,  while  the  Forum  is  concerned  with  state 
regulation  of  vice,  the  legal  minimum  wage, 
John  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  radicalism. 
"Bcrgson's    M<  to    Feminism"    i>   Un- 

title of  a  well-written  essay  by  Marian  Cox. 


EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  VARIOUS  FIELDS 


THE  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Monahan  in 
Bulletin  No.  8,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  on  the  status  of  rural 
education,  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  the 
recent  studies  into  the  condition  of  rural 
schools.  The  country  school  was  once  the 
social  center  of  the  rural  community.  It 
focalized  the  scattered  efforts  at  improve- 
ment among  rural  people  and  gave  out  prac- 
tical help  and  some  inspiration  to  the  parents 
as  well  as  to  the  pupils.  Religious  meetings 
were  often  held  in  schoolhouses;  the  neigh- 
borhood literary  society  met  there  and  in 
some  backwoods  districts  town  meeting  was 
also  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  country 
schoolmaster  during  this  epoch  in  the  life  of 
the  rural  schools,  was  in  many  instance-  a 
man  of  wide  practical  experience  and  di- 
versified  education.  These  teachers  often 
laid  down  a  Latin  grammar  to  grasp  the 
plow  handle  or  to  clear  land  or  drain  a  swam]). 
Sometimes  the  minister  taught  the  winter 
term  in  a  rural  district  and  varied  the  usual 
program  with  religious  instruction  and  care 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  dock.  All  this 
had  disappeared  by  1S70.  The  attention  of 
educators  became  centered  on  town  and  city 

schools,  conditions  of  country  life  were 
rapidly  changing;  the  country  school  lost 
its  former  character  as  a  social  center;  and 
it  is  only  recently  that    there  has  sprung  up 


sporadically  in  various  sections  of  the  States 
a  keen  interest  in  bringing  the  rural  school 
back  to  its  former  place  as  a  leading  factor 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

For  the  last  twenty-live  years  the  country 
school  has  been  a  failure  as  an  educational 
institution.  Illiteracy  in  the  countryexe  1 
twice  over,  the  illiteracy  of  cities.  Three- 
fifths  of  all  the  school  children  in  the  United 
States  are  classed  as  "rural"  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  This  rural  school  population 
consists  of  approximately  17.000,000  children 
and  young  people  between  six  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  From  these  figures  it  must 
clearly  be  perceived  that  the  real  educational 
problem  of  those  States  having  a  large  rural 
population  is  the  country  school. 

Kentucky  at  the  present  time  is  experienc- 
ing the  greatest  educational  awakening  of  any 
State  in  the  Union;  Ohio,  with  Dr.  EL  L. 
Brittain  at  the  head  of  a  school  survey,  is 
beginning  the  examination  of  1000  rural 
schools,  also  of  a  number  of  village  and 
special  district  schools  and  of  all  the  normal 
schools  in  the  State.  Since  Septembr  1, 
[OXX,  agriculture  has  been  a  mandatory 
branch  in  the  common  schools  of  Ohio. 
U  COnsin  is  also  well  to  the  front  in  efforts 
to  raise  the  standards  of  rural  education  and 
combine  all  the  schools  of  the  State  into  one 
great  cooperating  university. 
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Mr.  Monahan  states  in  his  report  that  as 
yet  very  few  careful  studies  of  country  schools 
have  been  made:  that  we  have  amazingly 
little  accurate  information  about  them. 
What  he  finds  that  we  do  know  is  *'  that  their 
terms  are  short,  their  support  inadequate, 
their  teachers  poorly  prepared,  the  attend- 
ance irregular,  the  management  unscientific 
and  wasteful  of  time,  money,  and  energy, 
the  courses  of  study  ill-adapted  to  their 
needs  and  the  houses  in  which  the  children 
are  taught  cheap,  poorly  equipped,  and  fur- 
nished." 

Xot  everv  countrv  teacher  is  able  to  at- 
tempt  the  work  of  organization  and  stand- 
ardization single-handed;  therefore  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  has  rather  tardily  taken 
the  country  school  in  hand.  The  well- 
trained,  well-paid  teacher  is  finding  her  way 
to  the  rural  schools;  the  old-style  unsanitary 
school  building  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  a 
model  building,  perfectly  equipped  for  the 
moral  and  mental  health  of  the  pupils,  with 
space  for  a  library  and  a  work-room  for 
cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training.  These 
new  schoolhouses  are  provided  with  shade- 
trees,  flowers,  and  ample  playgrounds.  Where 
stoves  are  used  they  are  jacketed  and  sup- 
plied with  a  foul  air  extractor.  With  the 
present  approved  system  of  heating  the 
model  one-teacher  country-  schoolhouse,  the 
temperature  does  not  van-  over  four  degrees 
in  different  locations  in  the  room,  whereas  in 
the  flimsy,  frame  buildings  formerly  used 
there  was  a  variance  in  temperature  of  as 
hiph  as  twenty-five  d- 

the  m  ificant  changes  in  the 

■  e  in  rural  schools  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  subject  that  should  have  been 
the  obvious  one  from  the  beginning,  namely 

1  ■  unity,  Iowa, 

model  farm  (sma!  .  model  hen- 

houie,  and  school  gardens  which  arc  the  work 

of  pup:         I  rom  th.  girls' 

that  tool:   firsl   prize  at    the 

I  Another    country    school    al 

I  ■  I;    cod   man  him 

for  part  of  it-  edui ational 

Th-  iidati'-i 

t ri ■  ibly  in  the   ab 

-rf.l  ad  I  c 

ind  to  i  :ul 

tn> 

l><-  an  « fin  ienl 
t<m  '  I  part    to  the   I 

ral 
school  ill  far  behind  the  « ity  scl 


in    three   essentials, — supervision,    organiza- 
tion,   and   administration. 

THE  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  has 
come  to  the  assistance  of  that  long-suffering 
individual,  the  farmer's  wife,  with  an  ex- 
hibit of  labor-saving  devices  for  the  farm 
home. 

The  whole  "Back-to-the-Farm"  movement 
fails  without  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
women.  As  the  day  of  the  patient  farm- 
drudge  is  past,  woman's  work  on  the  farm 
must  have  the  same  scientific  labor-saving 
devices  that  man's  work  on  the  farm  had  had 
for  many  years.  The  model  farm-house 
rivals  the  conveniences  of  a  city  home  in 
labor-savers  which  include  efficient  water  and 
lighting  systems,  vacuum  cleaners,  refrigera- 
tor, sewing  and  washing  machines,  dish 
washer,  mangle  for  plain  ironing,  alcohol 
hand-iron,  carpet  sweeper,  bread  and  cake 
mixers,  tireless  cookers,  steam  cooker,  and 
dinner  wagons  on  wheels  for  saving  steps  in 
carrying  food  from  kitchen  to  dining-room 
and  countless  other  small  conveniences  of 
kitchen  cabinets  and  kitchen  utensils.  The 
use  of  paper  towels  for  harvest  hands  and 
for  ordinary  household  use  is  one  of  the 
unique  suggestions  of  this  western  college 
that  aims  to  cooperate  with  the  home.  The 
cooperative  ownership  by  farmers'  wives  of 
labor-saving  devices  is  advised  where  for 
financial  reasons  individual  ownership  is  im- 
ible.  A  large  vacuum  cleaner  and  a 
mangle  can  he  used  cooperatively  as 
well  as  a  threshing  machine. 

A  type  of  model  farm  home  is  one  built 
and  owned  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hansen,  of  Fielding, 

Utah.    The  bouse  is  a  four-story,  twelve- 
room  modern  brick  dwelling.     It  contains  tin- 
following  improvements:  "Hot  water  heat- 
tem;   hot  and  cold  water  for  kitchen 

and  laundry,  two  lavatories,  two  hath  rooms, 

<  l<(  i H<  lighl  m,    also    acetylene 
lighting                  laundry    fully    equipped, 
stationary   vacuum  (leaner  with  pipe  con 
nectioni  to  the  four  floors,  clothes  chute  to 

lent,  ash   tank   in   bas<  menl    for   ea<  h 
tnenl  basement,  ami  <  emenl   walks 

around  the  boil 

I  In  whole  equipm<  n(  i   run  bya  two  and- 

ilf    hoi  ...     ...  |,j,  |, 

into   a   tank    in    the   ham 

«  hi<  h   i     ii  ed   for  wat>  ring   i  he  animals." 
Further  detail    about  this  work  of  the  Utah 

ultural    I  be    found    in    i 

<  ular    \o    7  of  the  Ex ti  I  I  ■  'ii 
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WOMEN  AND  THK  LEGAL  PROFESSION 


f\\K  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising 
^^  of  the  younger  members  of  the  English 

bar  is  Mr.  Holford  Knight  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

Mr.  Holford  Knight  is  a  well-known  Lib- 
eral, having  been  for  several  years  the  hon- 
orary secretary  of  "The  New  Reform  Club" 
in  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  being  at  present 
affiliated  with  the  more  celebrated  institu- 
tion in  Pall  Mall  known  as  The  Reform 
Club. 

He  is  a  moderate  suffragist,  being  in  favor 
of  the  advancement  of  women  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  power  in  degree  as  they 
show  themselves  capable  by  ability  and  train- 
ing of  such  advancement.  He  is  on  the 
other  hand,  strongly  opposed  to  the  methods 
of  the  militants,  which  he  considers  not  only 
improper  in  themselves,  but  so  gravely 
mistaken  in  tactics  as  already  to  have  seri- 
ously retarded  and  injured  the  cause  they 
are  meant  to  further. 

Nevertheless  he  had  the  courage  to  stand 
a-  sponsor  for  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst 
in  her  recent  application  for  admission  to 
the  bar — an  application  which  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  remark  was  promptly  and  even 
derisively  rejected. 

It  is  notable,  however,  that  his  argument 
was  as  judicial  and  logical  as  that  of  his  op- 
ponent was  heated  and  sarcastic. 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  practice 
of  law,  so  long  an  accepted  fact  in  this  coun- 
try, is  at  the  present  moment  a  burning 
question  in  England,  and  Mr.  Holford 
Knight  was  therefore  asked  by  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  an  article  upon  this 
subject. 

In  this  article,  which  appears  in  the  May 
number,  the  author  presents  the  matter 
with  a  brilliant  lucidity  and  a  cold-blooded 
impartiality  which  make  his  final  conclusion 
far  more  effective  than  the  flaming  and  per- 
fervid  utterances  of  any  zealot  could  be. 
It  i-  this  quality  too  which  makes  certain 
paragraphs  peculiarly  applicable,  not  merely 

to  the  problem  Stated,  but  to  the  far  wider 
question  of  the  extension  of  women's  priv- 
ileges and  duties  in  many  other  directions 
including  that  of  the  suffrage. 

\-  .1  general  rule  which  is  increasingly  followed 
in  mosl  walks  of  life,  t lie  criterion  of  ability  i- 
applied  to  the  individual  and  not  to  the  individ- 
ual's Bex.  .  .  .  Tin-  progressive  extension  of  i  His. 
test  of  fitness  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
marks  of  advancing  civilization.  .  .  .  Further, 
subject  to  tin-  resei  vationa  which  must  be  described 


this  i-,  a  fact  which  was  bound  to  arrive  in  a  world 
increasingly    invaded    by    womaa's    ability    and 

economic  needs,  and  it^  further  application  is 
inevitable. 

He  then  dbcus-es  the  reservations  referred 
to.  viz..  those  constituted  by  a  "  bar  of  nature" 
and  those  due  to  social  expediency. 

Under  the  former  head  he  groups  the  three 
commonest  hostile  arguments:  (i)  physical 
disability;  (2)  defect-  of  temperament  and 
mind;  (3)  interference  with  justice  owing  t>> 
sex  influence. 

The  first  is  briefly  dismissed  as  not  borne 
out  by  the  fact<  in  regard  to  women  now  oc- 
cupied in  other  laborious  industrie-  and  pro- 
fessions, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  many 
men  achieve  success  despite  the  interruptions 
of  equally  serious  physical  disabilities.  Vs 
to  the  third,  he  finds  sex  influence  and 
prejudice  already  operative  in  many  courts 
of  law.  The  entrance  of  women  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  arduous  training  into  such 
courts  might  indeed  be  expected  to  les 
rather  than  increase,  such  prejudice.  The 
second  objection— so  often  hotly  and  fiercely 
debated — is  handled  with  an  even-tempered 
wit  and  a  convincing  fair-mindedne— . 

The  second  objection  has  more  substance.  It 
is  alleged  tbx.1  there  exist  in  women  defects  of 
temperament  and  mind  which  justify  this  exclu- 
sion. Certain  faults,  it  is  clear,  whether  exhibited 
by  men  or  women,  are  inconsistent  with  efficiency 
in  the  legal  profession.  The  distinction  between 
barrister  and  solicitor  may  be  disregarded  in  this 
connection;  for  whatever  difference  oi  function 
may  exist,  they  share  a  wide  field  of  common 
activity,  and  some  general  qualifications  .11 
sential  to  both.  For  instance,  a  disposition  to 
"jump"  to  conclusions  rather  than  to  reach  them 
by  steps  supplied  by  evidence;  to  become  angry 
with  others  holding  different  views  of  the  same 
matter;    to  resent  adverse  criticism;    to  give  play 

to  aex  prejudice  when  one  ot  the  opposite  sex  is 

concerned;   to  talk  instead  of  listening  when  spoken 

ind   to  act    generally  as  a   private  individual 

intent    on   self-assertion   rather   than  as  an   officer 

of  justice  of  whom  dignity  and  responsibtlitj 

required  all  these  traits  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  legal  duties.  Men, 
it    i-  true,  exhibit   these  failings  in  some  courts  ot 

justice,  but  it  is  suggested  women  would  display 

them  more  frequently  and  with  greater  assiduity. 
While  1  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  normal 
experience  of  private  life  supplies  any  strong  ret u- 
tatton  of  this  allegation,  we  must  recollect  again 
that  we  are  Considering  the  case  of  exceptional 
women.  1  cannot  see  why  we  should  anticipate 
any  marked  digression  from  the  experience  gained 
a-  to  men  in  similar  positions.  "Character  forms 
itself  in  the  stream  of  the  world,"  and  the  correc- 
tion BUpplied  by  education  .\nd  training  will  be 
as  effective  in  the  case  of  women  as  it  has  proved 
to  be  in  regard  to  men. 
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THE   ENGINEERS   AND    FLOOD   CONTROL 


AS  one  sequel  of  the  Ohio  vaUey  floods 
authoritative  articles  on  the  problems  of 
flood  control  are  now  appearing  in  the  tech- 
nical journals.  One  of  these  is  contributed 
to  the  Scientific  American,  of  May  3.  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whiting  Baker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Engineering  News.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
cause  of  the  recent  floods  Mr.  Baker  fully 
confirms  the  statements  made  in  "The  Story 
of  the  Great  Floods,"'  which  appeared  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  May,  having  been 
written  several  weeks  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Scientific  American  article. 

Mr.  Baker  regards  it  as  a  common  and 
widespread  fallacy  with  reference  to  the 
floods  that  they  are  more  frequent  now  than 
in  former  years  and  attain  higher  elevation. 
The  explanation  of  this  supposed  fact  is 
attributed  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  draining  of 
swamps.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  this  explanation,  Mr.  Baker  asserts  on  the 
'"highest  scientific  authority"  that  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  forests  on  a  watershed  has 
vary  little  influence  on  floods  in  the  streams 
which  flow  from  it.  He  further  maintains 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
presence  of  forests  increases  the  amount  of 
rainfall,  at  least  under  the  climatic  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  United  The  idea 

that  the  climar  idually  changing  Mr. 

Baker  regards  as  equally  unfounded.  There 
are,  however,  from  causes  not  fully  deter- 
mined, recurrent  cycles  of  wet  \  d  of 
dry  years.     Such  a  cycle  of  dry  years  came  to 

id  in  this  country  about  two  years  ago. 

.re  apparently  now  beginning  a  cycle  ol 
wet  luring  which  we  ma)  I   the 

annual  rainfall  to  be  e. 

I  'iter  pp  I  he  rca- 

why,  in  his  opinion,  the  presence  <>f  for- 

u[Km  n  para  lively 

ipon  floods  flowing  from  it.     It  i^ 

D&Hang  tl.-  i  run-off  from  a  dl 

during  periods  of  ordinary  rainfall. 

1  the 

nd  undi  able  to  absorb 

half  an  inch,  an  inch,  or  posajbl 

after  the  1 

additional  lie..- 
fall  r  ipldly  from  tl  • 
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covered  with  water,  the  additional  rain 
flowed  rapidly  off  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
underneath.  Considering  that  the  total 
depth  of  the  rain  which  fell  in  this  four-day 
storm  was  nearly  a  foot  at  some  points,  there 
seems  to  be  some  justification  for  Mr.  Baker's 
contention  that  the  enormous  discharge  of 
water  into  the  Ohio  rivers  would  have  taken 
place  even  if  the  whole  State  had  been  covered 
with  forests. 

In  further  support  of  his  view,  Mr.  Baker 
cites  the  records  of  great  torrents  flowing 
from  regions  covered  with  dense  forests. 
The  Hudson  River  is  an  example.  The  flood 
in  this  river,  on  March  27-29,  caused  great 
damage  at  Troy  and  at  Albany  and  at  other 
points,  yet  the  height  which  the  flood  at- 
tained and  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the 
river  were  less  than  the  flood  of  1857,  when 
the  whole  Adirondack  region,  in  which  the 
Hudson  has  its  source,  was  covered  with 
primeval  forests. 

As  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  prairies  and  the  draining  of  the 
swamps  have  increased  the  floods  in  the 
dssippi,  Mr.  Baker  notes  that  the  great- 
est flood  height  on  record  at  St.  Louis  oc- 
curred in  1844,  and  the  next  highest  in  1785. 
At  both  these  dates  the  entire  territory 
drained  by  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  rivers  was  practically  uncultivated. 

Mr.  Baker's  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the 
t  floods  were  caused  by  an  extraordi- 
narily heavy  rainfall  and  that  nothing  that 
man  has  done  in  the  removal  of  the  forest, 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  or  drainage  of  the 
ts  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Such 
floods,  however,  come  only  at  long  intervals. 
Since  i  hey  are  not  increasing  in  frequency  or 
height,  the  danger  to  cities  built  upon  a 
river's  flood  plain  is  no  greater  to-day  than  it 

always   has   been.    There  are   two  general 

ods   by   which    the    flood    waters   of   the 

may  be  controlled  and  prevented  from 
spreading  over  its  flood  plains.    The  first  i 
build  embankments  or  levees  along  the  river 

t<i  1  online   the   waters   within   a 

channel;    tl  nd  is  to  build  reservoirs 

upon    the    tributar  ms    Which    form    a 

and    tore  up  in  1  hem  t  he  flood  waters, 
to  be  gradually  discharged  later  to  inert 
the  ri  ter  flow. 

\     i<.  ih-  ii  in,   Mi .   Baker 

point     OUl    I  hat   all  t  In-  in-  tarn  68  w  Ik  ic  | 

ation  by  thi    method  i     u<  1  c  iful  are  on 
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supply,   the   Nashua   River,   which   supplies  been  diminished  by  only  35,000  cubic   feet 

Boston  with  water,  the  costly  Gatun  dam  of  per  second  by  such  reservoirs,  or  less  than  2 

the  Panama  Canal  works.     Considering  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume, 

high  cost  of  reservoir  construction,  and  then  Turning  to  the  levee  system  of  the  lower 

retailing  the  enormous  volume  of  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Mr.  Baker  states  that  the 


Scioto  River  during 
the  recent  floods  (es- 
timated at  138,000 
cubic  feet  a  second) 
we  are  brought  face- 
to-face  witli  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  the 
situation.  As  Mr. 
Baker  shows,  there  arc- 
very  few  artificial 
reservoirs  anywhere 
which  have  as  great 
a  width  as  the  flood 
plain  in  the  city  of 
Columbus — over  two 
miles.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  build 
such  reservoirs,  it 
would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  sites 
for  them.  Moreover, 
it  was  brought  out  at 
the  recent  Drainage 
Congress,  at  St. 
Louis,  by  Colonel 
Townsend,  president 
of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission, 
that  the  floods  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  are  due  to  rain- 
fall upon  their  lower 
tributaries  rather 
than  to  the  increments 
from  the  distant  head- 
waters in  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  storage 
reservoirs.  Assuming 
that  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  lloods  there 

had   been   storage 

reservoirs  available, 
not  merely  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Al- 
legheny and   the   Mo 

nongahela,  but  at 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 

Col.  Townsend  (Mi- 
niate- that  the  flood 
f  1  o  w  o  f  2, 000, 000 
dibit  fret  per  second 
at   Cairo  would   have 
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levees  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  bavinj] 
total  length  of  about 
1525  miles,  contain 
250,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  and 
protect  from  inunda- 
tion about  16,000,000 
acres  of  lands  as  fertile 
as  any  on  the  globe.  In 
its  proent  condition 
the  levee  system  is  suf- 
ficient to  confine  all 
ordinary  floods,  and  in 
the  years  from    1  • 

1  2  the  lloods  were 
held    between    the 

levei  ptforafew 

small  breaks  in  1003. 
Thefloodsof  [9x3  and 
1913  have  exceeded 
all  previous  records. 
There  are  weak  places, 
it  is  true,  in  the  lev< 
ami  these  have  failed 
during  the  past  two 
years.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the 
levee  system,  but  is 
due  to  the  fact  that 
the  levees  have  been 
built  not  to  the  height 
and  width  a  n  d 
Strength  that  engi- 
neers knew  to  be  advis- 
able, but  to  >uch  di- 
mensions as  the  land 
owners  along  the  river 
were  willing  to  tax 
themselves  for.  Mr. 
Baker  estimates  that 
it  would  o»t  less  than 
four  dollars  per  acre 
of  land  protected  to 
raise  and  strengthen 
the  levees  >o  that  they 

would  be  safe  against 
floods  much  higher 
even  than  those  of  the 
present  year,  and 
much  of  this  land  is 
worth,  at  the  present 
time,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre,  or  more. 
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THE  REMOVAL  OF  TIMBER  OFTEN  RESULTS  IN  SUCH  CONDITIONS  AS  THIS— FAVORABLE  TO 

DISASTROUS  FLOODS 


a  plea  for  reforestation 


VX/HII.K  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
™  "  ially  in  the  article  by  Mr. 

Baker,  summarized  above,  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  forest  ,  a  watershed  has  com- 
parative^-.'  do  with  the  frequency  <>r 
extj,,  Is  in  the  streams  which  flow- 
many  trained  observers 
»vho  take  a  different  view  of  t  ts  of  de- 
lation. Such 
the  I  ical  Survey  and  of 
the  I                       rho  ha-            try  made  an 

White  Moun- 

irly  tin  i/.f.  and 

othei  :milar  in  all  r<  •  pi   that 

bile  the  other  had 

and  burned  o 
Writi;  n  the  sub- 

Mi    I  •     ■  ■  •   \     I ' 
I 

>r1  on  the 
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1  rth  the 

;hou( 
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estation  followed  by  tires  results  in  condi- 
tions unfavorable  to  natural  spring  storage 
because  conductive  to  rapid  snow  melting 
and  stream  run-off." 

From  a  review  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  observations  conducted  1»\  forest- 
ers and  other  scientists  in  all  part-  of  tin- 
world  the  Forest  Service  holds  that  the  pres- 
of  forest  tend-  to  equalize  the  flow  of 
streams  throughout  the  year  by  making  tin- 
low  stages  higher  and  the  high  stages  lower. 
Floods  produced  by  exceptional  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Ohio 
river  valleys  last  Man  h  cannot  be  prevented 
by  forests,  it  is  believed,  however,  that 
without  the  mitigating  influence  of  forests 
floods  are  more  severe  and  destructive  than 
n  the  timber  was  standin 

Another  opinion  expressed   in    Mr.    Re) 

nold-'  arlii  Ie  whi<  h  run-  <  OUnter  1" 

made  b)   i  ngin<  •  i     apropos 
of  the  Ohio  Hood    i    that  d<  strui  t  \\  e  flood 

n  the  ii  I        idmjtted  ' 

when  he.i\  i!  ted  a  portion  ol  i  he  <  >1 » i< ■ 
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quently  from  floods  than  formerly  and  these 
increases  seem  to  be  greatest  on  the  Ohio  and 
certain  other  rivers  where  the  most  forests 

have  been  destroyed. 

Of  the  various  plans  suggested  for  future 
protection  against  Hoods,  it  is  clear  that  do 
one  can  be  sufficient  by  itself.  Each  plan 
depends  intimately  upon  the  other  for  enough 
aid  to  render  the  whole  scheme  successful. 
Both  the  levee  plan  and  the  storage  reservoir 
plan  are  dependent,  according  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds' view,  upon  reforestation  of  all  avail- 
able parts  of  the  watershed.  This  reforest- 
ation should  take  place  mainly  upon  the 
Steep  country  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  — 
the  portion  of  every  watershed  which  is  most 


sensitive  and  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
erosion  takes  place. 

Floods  like  those  in  the  Ohio  valley  would 
soon  fill  with  debris  any  system  of  reservoir- 
that  could  hi'  constructed,  unless  the  silt  and 
gravel  resulting  from  erosion  at  the  head  are 
kept  out  of  the  river.  The  most  effective 
means  of  this  is  reforestation.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds concludes,  therefore,  that  no  conceivable 
forest  upon  a  watershed  could  have  com- 
pletely prevented  the  Ohio  floods  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  '"no 
system  of  improvements  for  Hood  prevention 
on  the  Ohio  which  leaves  protection  foi 
out  of  account  can  be  either  economical  or 
permanently  successful." 


WHAT   THE   JAPANESE   DO    IN   CALIFORNIA 


A  STRAIGHTFORWARD  statement  of 
the  number  and  occupation  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  California — particularly  useful  at 
the  present  moment — appears  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Japan  Magazine,  "A  Representa- 
ti\  e  Monthly  of  Things  Japanese,"  published, 
and  edited  in  English, in  Tokyo.  The  writer, 
who  does  not  sign  his  name,  is  frankly  a 
Japanese,  but  he  writes  fairly  and  temper- 
ately. 

Speaking  of  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
to  the  Golden  State,  lie  says: 

Tlie  first  Japanese  immigrants  t<>  America,  some 
4.0  in  .ill,  set  out  for  California  in  1869,  nor  long 
aftei   Japan  herself  was  opened  to  the  foreigner. 

From   that    time  onward   there  has  been  a   Steady 

stream  of  immigration  from  year  to  year,  culminat- 
ing at  last  in  numbers  that  tended  to  cause  alarm 
among  tin-  laboring  population  of  the  west.  At 
first  the  stream  was  naturally  thin.     In  1S7S  there 
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were  only  120  Japanese  in  California.  During  the 
next  ten  years  the  number  had  in 
and  the  ensuing  decade  saw  it  swell  to  13,000; 
and  by  1907  there  were  no  less  than  57,000  Jap- 
anese in  the  Colden  State.  Thus  in  a  population 
of  2,377,569  the  Japanese  numbered  ,S<>.7(>o,  it 
about  one-fortieth  of  the  total  inhabitants,  com- 
prising 44,36s  males;  7.202  women;  2,703  Inn, 
and  2,4X7  girls.  In  [908  the  Japanese  population 
of  California  had  arisen  to  60,780,  the  largest 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  new  im- 
migration regulations,  restricting  the  movement 
of  Japanese  to  the  United  States,  came  into  force 
shortly  afterwards,  and  from  that  time  the  stream 
has  grown  smaller  and  smaller,  mv\  is  still  on  the 

decline. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  wtr  llu  "•■  to  Cali- 
fornia  are   engaged  in   agriculture^  ';     to 

their  number  and  influence,  this  writer "-.V1.1 

In  191 1  the  acreage  under  cultivation  l>\  Jap- 
anese in  California  was  239,720,  mostl)  given  up  to 
potatoes,  vineyards,  orchards, 
berries  and  various  vegetables; 
the  total  value  of  products 
amounting  to  no  less  than  Si 2, 
507,060  annually.  A-  tlie  total 
agricultural  productsof  the  state 
amounted  to  about  $58,000,000, 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese 
farmers  produced  near!)  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  This  takes 
no  account  of  tin-  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  Japanese 
onland  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  If  this  be  reckoned, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  Jap- 
anese produce  at   least  00  per 

.  ent .  of  the  total  results  of  agri- 
culture   in    California.        More 

than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  vine- 
\ ard  labor  i-  in  the  hands  ol 
Japanese,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  vegetable  cultiva- 
t  ion.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much 
10  -,i\  that  the  Japanese  are  the 
life  of  agricultural   California. 
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What  the  land  would  do  without  them  i-  a  question 

;  even  their  has  ever 

•.  er. 

In   the  districts   surrounding   the   Bay  of   San 

Francisco  the  Japane-    are  an  invaluable  portion 

of  the  community.     In  the  Alameda  agricultural 

district  the  American  population  is  about  26,000, 

while   the  Japan.  .0111    1,200.   rising   in   the 

summer  season  1  Some  200  arc  en- 

!  in  the  salt   fields;    but  thi  rive  their 

.  .  orcharding  and  general 

the 

iiild  never  pla<  e  the  fruit 

on  the  market  in  proper  time  and  condition.     It 

is   th  handle   the    million-   of 

rherri  ■>    and    apricots    tli  the 

!  and  tii'  in  important 

fi  of  the 

In  '  portion  of  the  .  tte  I  hen- 

all  of  whom  are 
ling  of  the  toil.     I 
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Describing  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural beauties  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
this  writer  says  they  could  not  have  been 
developed  without  the  Japanese  laborers. 

This  vast  harvest  of  fruit  and  grain  could 
hardly  l»-  gathered  in  hut  for  the  help  of  Japanese 
hand-.  During  the  time  of  the  anti-Asiatic  agita- 
tion the  number  of  Japanese  in  this  distrtt  t  bee  ante 
somewhat  reduced.  Indian-.  Greeks,  Mexicans 
and  Italians  took  their  places;  bul  these  were  soon 
found  to  be  inferior  to  the  Japanese  as  practii  d 
orchardists  and  harvesters  The  American  man- 
freely  admit  that  one  Japanese  proves  equal 
to  at  least  three  or  four  of  these  other  nationalities, 
when  it  comes  to  agriculture.  It  is  now,  I  think, 
admitted  that  middle  California  cannot  be  fully 
loped  \\  it  houl  the  assistanci  ol  I  "  u        lal  >i  'i , 

\  to  the  character  of  the  Japanese  workers 
the  writer  ol  t  bis  arl  it  le  is  verj  explii  it .  I  [e 
evidentl  'in  an  intimate  knowledge 

of  the  country  and  bis  countrymen  there. 

' 
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ing  his  savings.  It  will  indeed  be  a  sad  day 
tor  agriculture  in  California  when  the  Japanese 
abandon  ii . 

The  Japanese  in  America  arc  not  all 
agrarian  workers,  however;  they  engage  also 
in  commerce  and  the  professions,  and  in  this 
respect  arc  no  less  successful  than  the  other 
immigrants  settling  down  in  the  United 
States. 

!n  trade  the  Japanese  have  an  uphill  fight;  for 
the  native  population  is  likel)  to  deal  chiefly  with 
ii»  own  tradesmen,  so  t hat  the  Japanese  arc  Kit 
to  cater  t<>  their  own  countrymen  for  the  most 
part.  As  importers  and  exporter-  the  Japanese 
are,  however,  coming  more  and  more  to  occupy 
a  position  of  importance  in  the  trade  of  California. 
As  hold   keepers,   provisioners,   laundrymen  and 

cooks   they   arc    unexcelled,   and   arc   doing  a    vcr\ 

flourishing  business.  The  income  from  each  of 
the  branches  of  enterprise  mentioned  was,  last 
year,  over  $I,000,000;  while  other  arts  and  crafts 
arc  followed  with  varying  degrees  of  success  !>y 
large  numbers  of  other  Japanese.  The  most 
prosperous  of  ihi>  class  are  in  S.tn  Francisco,  where 
the  Japanese  population  is  now  over  7,000.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  handicaps  they  have  had  to 
contend  with  there,  the  marvel  is  thai  they  have 
succeeded  so  well.  In  such  trades  as  laundry 
business,  tailoring,  dyeing  and  shoemaking,  the 
competition  is  extremely   keen,  and   jealousy   prc- 

vails  10  a  greal  degree;  but  the  Japanese  are  well 
holding  1  heir  own.  In  Fresno,  in  middle  California, 
the  Japanese  were  ai  tusi  separated  from  the  com- 
mercial center  of  the  native  merchants;  but  the 
Japanese  have  now  opened  shops  supplying  natives 

and  Japanese  alike,  and  arc  doing  well.  The 
Japanese  report   that   al    least    70  per  cent   of  their 

customers  in   Fresno  are   white   people,  or  />/>//.* 

people,  to  speak  with  due  respect  for  truth. 

The  Japanese  in  California  also  take  a 
considerable  share  in  the  fisheries  of  tin-  State. 
On  this  point  we  quote  again: 

First  beginning  .11   Monterej   and  Los  Angeles, 

the}    now    arc   to  be  seen  engaged   in   the  fisheries 

of  almost  ever)  town  along  the  coast,  in  main-  of 
which  they  almost  monopolize  this  occupation. 
The  Japanese  fishermen  not  only  supply  a  large 

pari  of  the  domestic  market,  but  their  canneries 
supply  a  further  demand  in  Hawaii.  In  Los  Ange- 
les alone  some  seven-tenths  of  the  fishery  business 

is  taken  by  the  Japanese. 

Considering  the  amount  of  discussion  that 
has  been  caused  by  Japanese  immigration 
to  California,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
says  this  writer,  that  "questions  of  social 
ethics  and  religion  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant that  have  to  be  faced  by  the  immi- 
grants in  making  good  their  right  to  live  in 
America." 

It    will   be  admitted  at    the  outset    that    the  Jap- 
anese .He  as  anxious  tor  education,  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  as  anj  people  in  the  world. 
rhis  is  quite  a  characterise    of  the   [apanese  in 
t  alifornia,  no  less  than  among  their  fellow-coun- 


trymen at  home.  When  it  is  understood  that  the 
Japanese  in  California  have  a  birth  rate  of  about 

1,000  a  year,  the  problem  of  education  becomes 

a   pressing  one.      In    I <> I  I    there  were  found   to  be 

some  2.426  Japanese  children  of  school  age,  that 
is.  from  s  to  20  years  of  age.  Of  these.  582  , it  tend 
American  primary  schools  and  532  goto  Japanese 
primary  schools,  in  addition  to  which  then-  are 
a  number  of  Japanese  children  at  various  schools 

lure  and  there  through  the  Mate.  file  difficult) 
is  that  of  the  total  number  of  school  age  no!  half 
have  an  opportunity  of  getting  an  education.  (  )ne 
reason  i-  that  all  those  ,,f  exactly  the  age  of  five 
are  not  admit  led  to  school,  being  less  than  live 
from  an  American  point  of  view.  Also  there  arc 
numbers  of  parent-  who  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  send  their  children  to  Japanese  schools 
or  American  schools;  and  so  the  children  go  no- 
where. Moreover,  in  the  agricultural  districts 
many  of  the  Japanese  are  so  far  from  school  that 
thi'  children  cannot  go.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  Japanese  at  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
California.  Of  these  some  [86  are  at  high  schools, 
and  at  the  various  universities  there  are  usuall) 
from  20  to  30  Japanese  students.     The  Japanese 

in  California  spend  about  <i  8,000  annually  on  their 

primary  schools,  including  1 1  kindergartens  con- 
nected  with   the  said   schools.     They   aUo  have 

established    schools   for    the    teaching    of  ! 
cooking   and    crafts.      In    fact    they    are   doing    .ill 

within  their  ability  to  fit  themselves  to  take  an 

intelligent    pari   in   the  great    civilization   in   which 

they  find  themselves  placed. 

The  Japanese  have  not  lost  all  their  home 
ways  and  traditions. 

\-  to  religion,  the  immigrants  are  cither  Bud- 
dhist- or  Christians.  The  impetus  is  in  favor  of 
Christianity  and  most  of  the  Japanese  incline  that 
way.  They  have  their  churches  and  their  clergy, 
and  the  American  Christians  maintain  missions  lor 
them;  while  at  the  various  Christian  meetings  and 
conventions  there  is  always  a  fair  sprinkhn 

Japanese.  (  H  Japanese  churches  t  here  are  at  least 
48  now  in  the  State,  with  42  pastors  or  mission- 
aries, and  the  membership  is  about  2.(xx>.     I  .1-1 

\ear  the  members  contributed  some  $23,462  for 
the   support    of   Christian   work. 

The  Buddhist  cause  among  the  Japanese  in 
California  is  under  the  auspices  of  Hongwanii  sect. 
whose  priests  arc  laboring  for  the  spread  in 
the  faith  among  their  countrymen.  Then 
now  about  14  places  of  worship,  with  an  equal 
number  of  priests,  and  the  amount  annualb  con- 
tributed lor  the  support  of  the  religion  is  $16,400 
w  ith  a  membership  of  some 

Summing  up.  this  writer  says; 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  I 
in  California  are  ill  a  prosperous  condition;  and 
that  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  population 
the)  arc  no  less  morally  and  spiritually  inclined 
than  the  Americans.  Considering  the  prejudice 
with  which  they  have  had  to  contend  the\  have 
entered    to  a    marvellous  extent    into   the   life  and 

activity  of  the  country,  and  have  taken  a  very 
important    pan    in    its   development.      There    is 

no  doubt  that    as  the  spirit    of   true  humanitv   and 

civilization    prevails,    racial1  prejudice    will 

wax    10  genuine  neighborliness  ami  sociality,  and 

1  he  Japanese  will   be  as  welcome  in  California  .is 

the  immigrants  ol  Europe. 
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MEXICAN    FEUDALISM 

THE  question.  "What  is  the  matter  with   state  of  Morelos,  the  center  of  the  Zapatist  revolt, 
Mexico?"  receives  a  partial  answer  in   twelve  fcianKloAw  (proprietors)  own  nine-tenths 
r_«__i_?i«„.   t at...  t 4.u„ „r    of  the  farming  property.     In  C  hihuahua,  the  cen- 


the  Metropolitan  for  May  from  the  pen  of 
John  Kenneth  Turner,  who  has  studied 
Mexican  conditions  for  years  at  first  hand  and 
has  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  recent  up- 
heavals in  that  country. 

It  is  stated  bv  an  authoritv  whom  Mr. 


ter  of  the  agrarian  revolution  in  the  north,  the 
Terrazas  family  holds  nearly  twenty  million  acres, 
which  comprise  nearly  all  the  tillable  soil  of  that 
state.  The  greater  portion  of  the  state  of  Yucatan 
is  held  by  thirty  men,  kings  of  sisal  hemp.  The 
territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  which  is  double  the  size 
of   Massachusetts,    is  divided  among  eight  com- 


Turner  deems  trustworthy  that  during  the  panies.     When  I  visited  Madero  on  Januarv  27, 

past    two   and   a    half    years    nearlv    100,000  ,he  unrolled  a  map  of Tower  California  showing  the 

\,  j.   j    t        ,     ,,   .     '  ,  land  git ts  of  General  Diaz.     1  hat  terntorv,  equal 

sword    or  in  arca  to  Alabama,  had  been  sold  in  five  vast 


bayonet,  while  property  to  the  value  of  tens   1 
of    millions    of    dollars    has 


of  a  cent  an  acre. 


been  destroyed,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  all  but  ruined. 
At  the  same  time  the  pov- 
erty of  the  nation  has 
grown  more  and  more  acute. 
For  the  cause  of  all  this  Mr. 
Turner  does  not  look  to  po- 
litical conditions  alone;  he 
believes  that  democracy  has 
not  failed  in  Mexico,  for  it 
never  been  tried  there. 
Indeed,  except  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  he  denies  that 
democracy  itself  is  now  the 
He  finds  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation  in  one 
word — feudalism.  While  the 
civilized  world  !ly  ha- 

aboli.-hed  the  feudal  system, 
till    flourishes    in  all   it- 
ntials  in  M< 
The  revolution  that  drove 
out  Porfirio  Diaz,  according  to  Mr.  Turner, 
not    fought    to    put    Madero   in    the 
idential     chair  many    Mexicans 

up     arm>     who      had     never     heard 
of  M  and  other-  who  were  unfriend- 

•.rd     him     from     the     tir-t.       What 

ly  fighting  for 

••tiling  far  more  important  than  their 

il  fortune-.    The  revolution 

-   upri  the 

people  to  put  an  end  to  certain  in- 

mditioi  ly  all  of  wlii<  h 

•  III 
■ 

\  I  •       I    .  •  :  • 


TYPICAL  MEXICAN  REVOLU  I'lOMSTS 

In  the  United  States  the  farmer  is  an  humble 
in;  in  Mexico  he  i-  a  king  ol  millionaires. 
The  typical  farm  in  Mexico  i-  not  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  nor  \ei  of  sixteen  hundred,  but  ol 
a  million.  The  Madero  holdings  in  Coahuila  run 
into  the  million-  ol  ai  res.  Nowhere  in  the  world, 
noi  in  India  nor  Egypt  nor  an)  country,  are  found 
the  vast  cotton  iil.ini.uion-,  that  are  discovered  in 
the  -i.it'    ol   Durango, 

In  .1  news  dispati  li  regarding  thi  operations  of 
the  rebels,  which  recent!)  appeared  in  the  Mexican 
papers,   it    «  1  illy   mentioned   that    on  one 

farm  in  tin    state  ol   Puebla,  the    Uencingo,  tin- 

nb<  1-    had    bui  ii'  'I    tWO    million  vor\  li    ol 

li  1  In  crop  in  1  he  fields  w .1  • 

worth  two  million  pe  o  .  how  mu<  li  might  the  I 
irth? 


'I      holrl; 

hold     1  ' 
ilmi  ion 

vould    Ijc 
In  the 


1     teado  tendem  y  to  break  up, 

feudal  j)  tem  ha    been    teadil)  growing 
-t  rongt  1       Vlwaj        inc<     t  li<-    beginning 
Spani  li  rule  in  M<  cico,  land  ha    bet  n  h<  Id 

in   I.  and  there  hi n  i<  udal 

|..r<l    and    erl       I 1    ipani  h  tim< 
and  for 
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achieved,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
common  people  had  farms  of  their  own,  but, 
under  Diaz,  nearly  all  of  these  small  holdings 
were  swept  away.  They  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  bi^  farms.  Production,  however, 
was  a  secondary  consideration;  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  million-acre  farms  are 
cultivated.  The  chief  reason  why  the  little 
farm  was  grabbed  by  the  wealthy  land- 
lord, says  Mr.  Turner,  was  to  prevent  the 
people  from  working  for  themselves.  Hav- 
ing lost  their  lands,  they  had  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  except  to  become  peons 
on  the  big  farms. 

Another  reason  for  increasing  farm  holding- 
ings,  of  course,  was  to  hold  them  for  specu- 
lative purposes.  Whatever  the  motive,  the 
result  of  this  land  concentration  was  to  give 
to  Mexico  a  system  analogous,  in  all  the 
essentials,  to  the  feudal  system  of  Europe 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Not  only  did  the  Mexican  feudal  lord  gain 
the  power  to  dictate  the  daily  living  of  the 
peon,  but  he  also  held  and  exercised,  practi- 
cally speaking,  the  power  of  life  and  death 


itself.  "In  the  capital  was  a  written  consti- 
tution which  proclaimed  that  all  men  were 
free,  but  to  a  man  who  owned  a  million  acres 
and  ten'  thousand  peons,  this  constitution 
meant  nothing,  and  it  meant  nothing  to  the 
peons."  The  general  result  of  the  feudal 
system  in  Mexico,  as  Mr.  Turner  views  it,  is 
that  the  country  has  fallen  far  behind  her 
neighbors  in  everything  that  stands  for 
progress.  While  tremendously  rich  in  natural 
resources,  Mexico  is  very  poor  when  it 
comes  to  products,  especially  in  agricul- 
tural products.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
million-acre  farms  lie  fallow.  So  long  as  the 
peon  is  so  cheap  that  primitive  methods  are 
cheaper  than  modern  methods,  modern  ma- 
chinery will  not  be  introduced.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Mexican  population  ha>  any 
money  to  spend  for  anything,  and  so  there  is 
almost  no  home  market  for  the  product 
the  country.  Many  of  the  richest  Mexican 
families  live  in  Europe  and  never  visit  the 
country  from  which  they  derive  their  51 
nance.  More  than  half  the  population  of  the 
country  are  peons. 


THE   FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH    IN   BRITAIN 


THE  beginnings  of  the  English  Church, 
like  those  of  many  other  institutions  of 
widespread  influence,  writes  Mr.  Albert  Por- 
ter in  the  Churchman  (New  York),  are  to  be 
found  in  the  least  likely  place. 

• 

Xoi  .11  Westminster,  at  Canterbury,  or  at  Win- 
chester need  we  search  for  the  site  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian church  in  Britain:  we  shall  find  it  in  the  heart 
of  an  agricultural  counts'.  Although  easy  of  ac- 
cess  from  London  (131  miles)  and  from  the  ca- 
thedral cit  v  of  Bristol  [35  '  i  miles),  the  quaint  little 
town  ot  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  is  visited 
by  comparatively  few  Americans.  .  .  .  To  Church- 
men especially  is  the  region  of  interesl  1>\  reason 

of  the  fact    thai    here  for  nineteen   hundred   years 

the  observances  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been 
maintained  without  a  break,  and  also  that  here, 
five  hundred  years  before  St.  Augustine  set  up  his 
(nihcilrii  at  Canterbury,  had  been  planted  the 
firsl  Christian  church  in  Britain. 

A-  with  much  of  the  early  history  of  Eng- 
land, the  firsl  information  about  Glaston- 
bury comes  from  a  monkish  record.  In  this 
case  it  is  William  of  Malme-bury  who,  in  his 
"De  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesia?," 
relate-  the  legend. 

In  the  year  63  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  eleven 
disciples,  senl  over  from  Gaul  l>y  St.  Philip,  came 
to  this  district  and  sought  to  convert  the  British 
king  Vrviragus,  who,  while  declining  baptism, 
gave   t"  them  a  certain  island   "surrounded  by 


marshes  and  called  Ynis-witren"  ("glassy  island" 
or  "island  of  glassy  water  ").  The  region  abound- 
ed in  withes  or  osiers,  and  of  these  Joseph  and  his 
disciples  built  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  .1 
little  church,  the  walls  of  which  were  "wattled  all 
round."  About  a  hundred  years  later  two  mis- 
sionaries, sent  to  England  by  Pope  Eleutherus, 
came  to  Ynis-witren  and  established  there  a  fra- 
ternity of  anchorites  by  whom  the  wicker  struc- 
ture, the  Vetusta  Ecclcsi-a  or  "old  church."  was 
restored  and  repaired.  .  .  .  When  St.  Patrick 
came  to  Glastonbury,  as  Ynis-witren  was  now 
called,  he  found  "twelve  hermits  living  lure  apart, 
in  cells  and  caves;  he  taught  them  to  live  together 
in  common,  and  appointed  himself  their  abbot." 
St.  Patrick  held  the  office  for  thirty-nine  >cars,  and 
was  buried  in  472  "in  the  Yctusta  Ecdesia  on  the 
south  side  of  tin'  altar." 

It  is  not  Decessary  to  dej>end  on  mere 
monkish  Legend  for  support  of  the  claim  put 
forth  for  the  Glastonbury  site;  for,  as  the 
article  saj 

All  writers  on  the  subject,  and  there  are  many 
of  them,  agree  on  the  one  fact  that  in  British  or 
Roman  times  a  chapd  or  an  oratory  was  built  at 

Glastonbury  by  converts — whether  discipb 

apostles  -of   the   beat    materials  they  could    find, 

and  that  this  low,  wattled  structure  was  venerated 

under  the  name  of  Yctusta  Ecdtsia  as  the  first 
Christian  church  in  Britain. 

According  to  an  old  brass  plate,  formerly 
affixed  to  a  pillar  in  one  of  the  Glastonbury 
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churches,  the  di- 
mensions of  the 
old  church  -were: 
length.  60  feet: 
breadth.  26  feet. 
The  black-letter 
inscription  on  this 
plate,  besides  re- 
cording the  arri- 
val of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and 
h  i  s  colleagues. 
:ed  that  St. 
David,  Arch- 
bishop of  Meno- 
via,  added  a  chan- 
cel at  the  east 
end  of  this  church 
v.-  h  i  c  h    he    had 

adorned  with  "a  sapphire  of  inestimable 
value."  And  ''it  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  under 
Henry  VIII,  among  the  lists  of  jewels,  vest- 
ments, shrines,  etc.,  delivered  to  the  king, 
occurs  the  following  entry:  Ttem  delyvered 
into  his  Majestie  the  same  day  (25th  of  May  I 
a  -uperalture  garnished  with  silver  and  gilt, 
called  the  great  Saphire  of  Glasgonbur_ 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  besides  plenti- 
fully endowing  the  monastery  of  Glaston- 


GLASrONBLRV    ABBEY.    OX    THE 
CHURCH    IN 


bury,  built  a  great 
church,  known  as 
the  Major  Eccle- 
sia,  which  existed 
together  with  the 
old  church  when 
Turstinus,  the 
first  Norman  ab- 
bot, succeeded. 
The  two  edifices 
stood  until  May 
25. 1 184, on  which 
date  "a  confla- 
gration destroyed 
the  whole  mon- 
aster}-, including 
the  venerated 
Vetusta  Ecclcsia 
(which  in  the 
seventh  century  had  been  cased  with 
boards)  with  its  ornaments  and  treasure-." 
Henry  II,  who  had  held  the  abbey  for 
some  time,  at  once  proceeded  to  rebuild, 
and  ''where,  from  the  beginning,  the  Vetusta 
Ecclcsia  had  stood,  he  built  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  with  stones  of  the  most  per- 
fect workmanship,  profusely  ornamented." 
The  remains  of  this  church  are  among  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  abbey  ruins 
to-day. 


SITE    OF    THE    E1RST   CHRISTIAN 
ENGLAND 


SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    PANAMA 


THE  development  of  our  western  ud 

the  new  impetus  what  will  be  given  them 
by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  dis- 
•  d  in  a  ■  of  the  Deutsche  l< 

I         writer,  after  a   most   -U: 

d  of  the  sharply  contrasting 

f  ivil:  of  the  Atlantic    and    Padl      na- 

tion- of  the  globe,  takes  up  the  possibilities 
for  our  western  and  for  foreign 

in  conn  ith  them,  by  the  com- 

11  <    iaj    in  subsl 
n  "i  the  self-con- 
•  --  of  tf  ■  ii    n  Wesl  is  the  plan 

it  ion  ii 
1  ith  the  opening  of  the 

Canal.    In  1  it  tie 

ding 
Idle 
.11  the 

!  11   hi 

'  ■  •     I 
I     •     ■  ■  .      I 


owns  the  railroads  which  want  to  hold  the 
W<  1  and  which  may  be  compelled,  on  ac- 
count of  the  canal,  to  reform  their  manage- 
ment and  radically  revise  their  rates.  The 
■    ha>   hitherto   been    the    "middle-man" 

for  the  products  of  the  West.    The  opening 

of  the  canal  may  change  all  that.  The  East, 
finally,  holds  the  political  power.  This  will 
diminish   in   proportion   to  the   increasi    •  1 

population  and  progress  (1|"  the  West. 

In  conclusion,  the  wrjter  dwells  on  the  new 

Opportunities    which    the  (anal    will   open    up 

for    European,    and    parti<  ularly    <  lerman, 

trade  v.iih  our  I'.mjih  The  opening 

Of  I  he  <  anal.  In  ■         I     0  nun  h 

I  he    ripl.K  enieiil    of   one    t  r  .i<  l<  by    all- 

ot in  i  fundamental  «  ham''    in  t he  e<  0 

iioinic  position  ol  our   I  .0    \\  1  ii  h   may 

time,  l<        ert  its 
1  ommeri  Lai  independent  e  and    <  •  ow  n 

<  oni  ■  d  al  lai 

I  In    Pa<  iii'    11  ii  ion     h  :<•<  1   1  In 

|apan 

.i|.|m  .a  on  "i  '  i"l   N.I-, 
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followed  l)\  the  western  states  ol  South  America 
because  they  anticipate  .1  repetition  of  their  own 
progress.  Haltingly  the  European  nations  Btand 
back,  and  the  American  Easl  is  apparently  indif- 
ferent.  We  can  not,  indeed,  tell  what  the  Euro- 
peans can  bring  back  from  San  Francisco,  but  one 
thing  is  certain  thai  success  will  come  to  him 
only  who  is  right  on  the  spot,  because  enterprises 
which  are  waiting  to  be  developed  may  -iill  be 
turned  in  one  direction  or  another.  I  urge,  there- 
fore, thai  German;  be  not  found  wanting  al  San 
Francisco.  She  musl  look  upon  the  American 
Wesl  as  .1  separate  entity,  and  as  belonging  to  the 
circle  of  the  Pacific  nal  ions. 

In  an  article  In  the  Gegenwart  (Berlin), 
special  stress  is  laid  on  what  the  writer  re- 
gards as  the  inevitable  effect  which  the  canal 
must  have  upon  our  tariff  policy.     He  says: 

Their  absurd  tariff  policy  has  hitherto  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  have  .1  mer- 


1  ham  marine.  It  is  not  to  In-  assumed,  however, 
thai  this  condition  will  endure  forever  It  is  prob- 
ably, rather,  that  Uncle  Sam,  whose  folly  will  In- 
glaring!)  shown  up  through  the  new  canal,  will 
change  his  (  ommercial  policj  in  mi>  h  a  way  that  he 
ma)  be  placed  in  .1  position  to  exploit  in  his  own 
m  the  favorable  natural  conditions  which  hi- 
vast  country  enjoys  Is  the  shipping  trade. 

The  value  -i\\>\  significance  of  the  splendid  position 
occupied  by  the  United  States  between  the  two 
greal  ocean-  will  be  infinitely  increased  botl 
military  and  peaceful  purposes  after  the  work  ol 
piercing  the  isthmus  shall  have  been  completed. 
I-  it  conceivable  that  the  Yankees  will  not  utilise 
real  advantages  of  a  route,  for  example,  from 
New  York  to  Australia,  shorter  by  three  or  four 
thousand  miles'  Since  their  present  tariff  would 
render  tin-  value  of  the  future  commercial  routes 
illusory  for  them,  it  must  l>e  logically  assumed 
that  those  able  business  men  will  bethink  them- 
selves, and  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  tariff 
secure  a  pari  <>f  England's  shipping  trade. 


THE    LAST    PASSFAGER    IMC  .ION 


THE  magazine  Bird  Lore 
for  April  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  pathetic  story. 
we  were  about  to  say,  trag- 
edy, of  the  passenger  pig- 
eon. There  are  articles  by 
leading  authorities  on  the 
history  and  habits  of  this 
once-familiar  America  n 
bird,  and  the  causes  which 
brought  about  its  extinc- 
tion. These  articles  are 
illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
series  of  photographs  of  liv- 
ing birds  made  in  [898,  1  >n t 
never   before   published. 


PASSENGER    PIGEON— PARENT    HIK1) 


concentrated  in  a  few  locali- 
in  Michigan,  where  a 
great  slaughter  took  place. 
The  Michigan  nesting- 
grounds  were  the  last  of 
great  extent  to  be  recorded. 

Smaller  nestings  were 
known  for  ten  years  after- 
ward, and  many  pigeons 
were  seen  and  killed.  Hut 
after  1890  the  pigeons  grew 
fewer  in  number,  until 
when  the  photographs 
were  taken,  two  of  which 
are  reproduced  herewith. 
Since  that  year  there  have 


Mr.  E.  11.  Forbush,  the  naturalist,  char-  been  only  two  apparently  authentic  instances 

acterizes  the  passenger  pigeon  as  one  of  the  of  the  capture  of  the  passenger  pigeon, 
greatest    zoological    wonders  of  the   world. 

It  was  formerly  the  most  abundant  gregar-  No,  ,,„.  th(.  Iasl  LmDg  ,  ,  of 
bus  species  ever  known  in  any  land,  ranging  which  we  have  anj  information.  David  Whit- 
over  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  bul  taker,  of  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  procured  a  pan- 
apparently  it  has  disappeared  to  the  last  °f,.y°un?  UuU  from  an  Indian  in  northeastern 
'.  '  ,         ...-        ..     .                   '.                    ,  Wisconsin   in    tsss.      1 'urim;  t  he  ciyhi  s(|i 

bird.      I  he  offering  *l  pn/.es  for  three  years  yearS)  nfteen  birdd  wt.n.  ,ir;,,  fmm  thia  ,,„,,  sis 

in  succession  did  not  succeed  in  producing  >,>  males  and  nine  females.    A  part  of  this  flock  finally 

much  as  a  feather  of  the  bird,  yet   there  are  wenl    to   1              r  C.  0.    Whitman,   of   Chi 

many  people  now  living  who  have  seen  the  !.ni,v,VilV   a1  l,"*M  '''/'""T,  NVhitraan  ',-"1  ten 

.•..011            11           11  birds.  Inn  his  Mink,  weakened  1>\   continenieiit  and 

Sky  literally  darkened  by  clouds  0]   pigeons  inbreeding,  gradually  decreased  in  number.     The 

and    the    markets    overcrowded    with    dead  original   Wtuttaker  flock  decreased   also,  and   in 

birds.     Mr.   Forbush  declares  that   the  de-  1908  th              but  seven  lefi 
struction    of    the    passenger    pigeon    began 

within   forty   years    after  the  first   settler  en 

tend    New    England,   and    that    until    about 

the  year  [895  the  netting  ^i  the  passenger  know,  is  living  still,  ..n.l  in  all  probability  is  the 

pigeon    in    \o,th    America    never    ceased.  las'P           r  pigeon  »,  eustencc. 

1    .                                          .           .                   i-i  Plot,  1  ted  and  losieicd  1>\-  the  hand  <>t  man.  she 

Finally,  in    1878,  the  pigeons,  having  been  probab|.   has  outlived  all  the  wUd  birds,  and  re- 
driven    by   persecution    from    many   States,  mains  the  last  of  a  doom* 


All  of  lllcse  died 

m   lem.de.  which  was  -.,-nt  to  tin-  Cincinnati 
/oof'  ciety.     At  that  time  the  society  had 

a  male  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  which  has 

died   since.       The  female  in  Cincinnati,   so  far  as   I 
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In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Forbush,  all  theories  their  very  gregariousness,   which   formerly   pro- 

thatare  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  te£ted  thfm-  Q°w  insurec|  -their  destruction,  and 

.                .                ,      .  .    ,    ,         ,,                         .  when  at   last   they  were  driven  to  the  tar   North 

destruction  ot  the  birds  by  other  causes  than  to  brot.(i   and  scattered  far  and  ^de,  the  death 

man's  agency  are  absolutely  inadequate.  rate  rapidly  outran  the  birth   rate.     Wherever 

they  settled  to  roost  or  to  nest,  winter  or  summer, 

There  was  but  one  cause  for  the  diminution  of  spring  or  fall,  they  were  followed  and  destroyed 

the  birds,  which  was  widespread,  annual,  peren-  until,  unable  to  raise  young,  they  scattered  over 


nial,  continuous 
and  enormously 
dest  r  uctive — 
their  persecu- 
tion by  man- 
kind. 

Every  great 
nesting  -  ground 
known  was  be- 
sieged by  a  host 
of  people  as  soon 
as  it  was  discov- 
ered, many  of 
them  pro: 
Monal  pigeoners, 
armed  with  all 
the  most  effec- 
tive engines  of 
slaughter 
known.  Many 
time-  the  bird- 
were  to  p< 
cuted  that  they 
finally  left  their 
young  to  t he 
mercies  of  the 
i  nd 
,  when  they 
remained  m 


A    PAIR   OT    PASSENGER    PIGEONS 

:otograph  taken  at  Mas-;.,  in   1898  by  J.  G.  Hubbard, 

and  reproduced  in  Bird  L"rf  for  the  first  time.) 


the  country  pur- 
sued e  v ery- 
where,    forming 

targets  for  mil- 
lions of  shot- 
guns, with  no 
hope  of  safety 
save  in  the  vast 
northern  wilder- 
ness, where  the 
rigors  of  nature 
forbade  them  to 
procreate.  Thus 
they  gradually 
s  11  cc  u  mbed  to 
t  h  e  inevitable 
and  passed  into 
the  u  n  k  now  n. 
Were  it  possible 
to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate record  of 
the  receipts  of 
pige  0  n  ship- 
m  e  ti  t  s  in  the 
markets  of  the 
larger  cities  only 
from  1870  to 
1895,  the  enor- 
mous numbers 


of  the  young  were  killed  and  sent   to   the  market  -old  and  the  gradual   decrease  in   the  sales  would 

and  the  adults  were  decimated.     The  average  life  exhibit,  in  the  mosl  graphic  and  convincing  man- 

of  a  pigeon  in  nature  i-   possibly   not    over  five  ner  possible,  the  chief  cause  of  the  passing  of  the 

The  destruction   01    most    of   the   younj  nger  pigeon, 

bird-  for  a                                  ould    bring    about  While  we  have  been  wondering  why  the  pigeons 

a  diminution  of  the  species  1-  occurred  soon  disappeared,  the  markets  have  been  reaching  out 

r  hi-  complement    for  for  something  to  take  their  place,  and  we  have  wit- 
Bel     <    1        ountry  was  settled,  while  nessed  also  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  Eskimo 


» hi-  '  Indian-  and 

othei  bred  in  large  colonies. 

ion,  and  the) 

I    their   numbers  .1    by 


Curlew,  the  Upland  Plover,  the  Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper,  and  the  Golden  Plover,  from  the  same 
cause,     shall  we  awake  in  time  to  save  an)   ol 

these  bird-,  or  the  main   others  that  are  -till  men 


.   their  1.  imes  aced  with  extinction    b)    this   gnat    market   de- 

>  or  thro  bird-  to  mand?     No  hope  can  be  held  out  for  the  future  ol 

dl  the  birds  until  our  markets  are  closed  to  the  sale 

hem,  of  nal  ive  « ild  game. 


OPEN-AIR    schools    IN    ITALY 


'  I  'II I  r  it. 

■  A  delit  ate  <  hildren, 

ition 
rally 

In  a  !  .la  <ji 

-li<  nl.ir- 
ition    of    this    i<le 

here   I  'i.kiI- 

ai  U  ile  in  1 

■ 
i  In  the  |)U|iil-  during 


I  Im    opt  11  air  -«  hools,  properly  so  <  ailed, 

I1.1t  mighl  be  termed  "-<  hool  coin 

Hen  are  grouped  together  from  ilie 

diiii  r<  til   '  11 '.    u  hools  1  hose  i  hildren   w  ho  e 

H  al  <  ondition  indit  ate    i  he    pei  ial  need 

n  abundant  >   "i  fre  li  air  and    unlight. 

1      ecure  I  hi   and  al  the  ame  time  afford  the 

children  protection  in  I >.■  < I  weather,  pavilions 

•  I  ial     I  \  |»e     J 1 . 1  \  e     been     built  ,     Willi     M 

•     •. Inl<    <  on  iii  111  ing 

(I    but     well  \  1-1 1 1 ilated    hall      in    bad 

I)  a  rool  hclti  i  in  fair. 
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Of  the  condition.-  governing  these  open-air 
schooi-.,  Signor  (Jrilli  writ 

The  boys  and  girls  admitted  to  the  classes 
are  in  school  daily,  except  Sundays,  from 
<S  a.  m.  to  sundown.  They  are  provided 
gratis  with  three  meals  daily  and  their  school 
tasks  are  suitably  reduced,  but  two  and  one- 
half  hours  daily  study  being  required,  divided 
into  half-hour  periods,  alternating  with 
periods  of  absolute  rest,  play,  respiratory 
exercises,  or  light  gymnastics.  The  medical 
examination  made  before  reception  into  the 
school  is  repeated  twice  a  month,  so  as  to 
determine  the  results  of  the  physico-psychic 
treatment. 

The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  study,  with 
the  corresponding  reduction  of  mental  effort 
and  nerve  waste;  the  pure  air  constantly  re- 
newed; the  light,  air,  and  sun  baths,  sup- 
plemented by  a  weekly  bath  in  pure  water; 
the  provision  of  simple,  pure,  substantial 
food  and  of  Ruspini  syrup;  the  alternation 
of  Study  and  play,  of  exercise  and  repose, 
the  substitution  of  the  intuitive  for  the 
verbal  method  of  teaching;  the  constant 
watchfulness  of  doctors  and  teachers;  th% 
pleasant  companionship  of  these  fresh  young 
souls,  unfolding  like  tlowers  under  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  natural  forces;  all  these  con- 
tribute to  render  this  type  of  school  effective. 

These  schools  are  in  a  measure  "peripa- 
tetic," as  the  children  are  furnished  with 
specially   constructed,   portable  chair-desks, 


which  make  it  possible  to  hold  sessions  0< 
sionally  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  the 
Coliseum,  in  the  Janiculum,  etc.,  where  the 
pupils  may  study  the'  history  of  Rome  sur- 
rounded by  t  he  mi  liniment  s  of  her  gl<  >ri<  >US  j >ast . 
In   order    to   extend    the    benefits   of    this 
plan  as  widely  as  possible,  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  several  other  schools  to  give 
the  pupils  open-air  instruction  for  at   li 
a  part  of  the-  school  session,  each  class  in  turn 
being    transferred    for   a    brief   period    t 
court,  garden  or  terrace  connected  with  the 
school  building.     In  the  schools  of  this  ol 
one  free  repast  is  provided  for  the  children, 
if  necessary,  or  the  parents  share  the  expi 
of  this  meal  equally  with  the  school,  if  they 
are  able  to  do  so.     Of  this  category  Signor 
Grilli  says: 

Given  the  poor  condition  of  some  old  school 
buildings,  destined  indeed  Boon  to  disappear  to 
make  place  for  the-  fine  modern  edifices  now  l 
constructed,  the  schools  of  this  type  represent  a 
transition  Btage,  soon  to  pas-  away.  When  all 
the  projected  school  buildings  shall  have  been 
erected,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  iblish 

new  open-air  schools  in  the  environs  of  the  Eternal 
City,  or  in   urban  villas,  where  each  morni; 
tin-  school  hour,  thanks  to  tlu-  development   of 
rapid  transit   facilities,  our  children  may  !•< 
forth  into  the  open  country."    Here  they  can  at 
once  drink  from  the  pure  Bprings  of  know  I 
absorb    the    life-giving    forces    of     Nature.     The 
proposed  permanenl  school  colon)  at  o-tia. 
called  II  sole  per  tutii,  "The  Sun  for  All."  will  be 
typical  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


MAKING  OUR  ARMY  MORE  EFF1CIEN  I 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  this  summer  our  little 
army  went  through  its  first  experience 
of  real  war  in  a  generation  and  only  a  week 
was  needed  to  show  its  unpreparediuv-  Un- 
even a  trilling  skirmish  like  that  with  Spain. 
Writing  in  Everybody's  for  May,  Stephen 
Bonsai  recalls  the  story  of  the  high  staff  offi- 
cer who  said  in  the  presence  of  President 
Mckinley:  "We  had  the  finest  little  army 
thi'  world  has  ewer  seen.  We  spent  thirty 
laborious  years  in  perfecting  and  polishing  it. 
It  worked  like  a  charm  in  time  of  peace; 
but  one  week  of  war.  sir,  has  smashed  it  into 
smithers." 

It  i-  Mr  Bonsai's  contention  that  the 
Staff  officers  statement  was  not  only  abso- 
lutely true  when  it  was  made,  but   that  the 

army  collectively  is  no  more  efficient  in  101  a 

than  it  was  in  1898,  -that  if  it  were  called 
upon  to-day  to  d<>  an  army's  work  essen- 
tially the  same  thing  would  happen  that 
happened   in    1898. 


Our  fighting  units,  as  Mr.  Bonsai  points 
out.  are  -till  dismembered;  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  the  army  i-  distinctively 
weaker  than  it  was  before  1  SoS; and.  of  cour-c-, 
as  one  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  its  re- 
sponsibilities are  greatly  increased  and  its 
fields  vastly  broadened.  While  there  have 
been  improvements  in  several  oi  the  arms, 
it--  progress  ha-  QOl  been  uniform  or  coordi- 
nated. 

Supposing  war  to  have  been  declared  with 
some  Foreign  power,  this  is  what  would  bap- 
pen  to  a  typical  skeleton  infantry  regiment 
of  the  United  States  army.  All  the  regi- 
mental fractions  would  repair  to  the  regi- 
mental headquarters,  probably,  or  assemble 
in  the  field,  for  frequently  our  regiments  are 
divided  into  two  or  three  part-  and  are  living 
at  widely  separated  posts.  It  i-  an  actual 
fact  that  some  colonels  had  never  even 
all  the  fractions  of  their  regiments  until  the 
recent   mobilization  in  Texas.     Mr.   Bonsai 
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makes  it  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  vitally 
important  that  a  colonel  should  have  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  with  his  regiment  in  time  of 
peace,  since  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  that  he  will  command  it  in  time  of 
war.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  colonel 
of  our  typical  skeleton  regiment  will,  upon 
the  outbreak  of  war,  either  retire  for  age  or 
become  a  major-general  and  command  a 
division  which  will  have  to  be  improvised 
after  the  emergency  is  at  hand.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, in  turn,  will  probably  become 
a  brigadier-general  and  command  an  im- 
provised brigade,  and  the  majors  of  our  regi- 
ment will  go  to  other  regiments  as  colonels 
and  lieutenant-colonels. 

A-  a  result,  Mr.  Bonsai  deems  it  quite 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  within  a 
week  after  war  is  declared  our  average  skele- 
ton regiment  will  find  itself  with  only  a  dozen 
officers  out  of  fifty  above  the  rank  of  sergeant- 
major  who  are  not  absolutely  new  and  un- 
tried for  the  duties  they  are  hurriedly  called 
upon  to  assume. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Our  typical  regimental  company  is  only 
thirty-three  strong,  with  perhaps  sixteen 
men  reporting  daily  for  military  duty,  while 
the  others  are  collecting  garbage,  cutting 
grass,  and  performing  other  non-military 
duties.  These  sixteen  men  drilled  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, a  sergeant,  or  a  corporal,  are  well 
grounded  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  are  of 
fair  physique.  Suddenly  with  them  are  in- 
coqx^rated  a  hundred  men,  perhaps  the  raw- 
est  recruits  direct  from  the  recruiting  station, 
''and  this  conglomeration  of  inexperienced 
officers  and  untrained  men  sooner  or  later 
it  to  the  front  masquerading  war- 

-treninh  regiment  of  the  United  State-  army.'' 

Th.  rela- 

tion of  what  might  be  ted  to  happen  in 

the  event  of   «  if  our  military 

nizations  or  unit-,  ha.  within  itself 

in.     \  ' 
in  only  ;t-  field-service 

ngth   by  despoiling   <>r  even   absolutely 

ortunate  01 
handful  of  trained 
-old: 

by  those  in  author: 

Lin  of  o  •   f.ill  the 

■    up    .m    itif 


I, 


detail.  It  had  every  officer  present,  and  every  man. 
It  marched  for  days,  and  was  together  for  weeks  in 
maneuvers,  serving  as  a  regiment  of  an  imaginary 
division.  It  put  to  practical  test  the  new  infantry 
drill  regulations. 

It  was  a  success  in  every  way.  It  established 
the  fact  tnat,  with  no  increase  of  officers  and  no 
increase  in  means  of  transportation,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  increase  the  number  of  infantry  rifles  on  the 
firing-line  of  a  division  by  thirty-three  per  cent., 
while  taking  up  in  road  space  on  the  march  but 
sixteen  per  cent,  more  than  the  division  now  offi- 
cially prescribed.  And  to  increase  the  rifles  on 
the  firing-line  and  to  decrease  the  road  space  oc- 
cupied on  the  march  are  the  important  factors  in 
war. 

But  to  make  that  provisional  regiment  for  exper- 
imental purposes  the  parts  of  three  different  regi- 
ments, as  now  organized,  had  to  be  combined. 
These  three  regiments  are  now  restored  to  their 
former  state;  but  the  provisional  regiment,  which 
spelt  economy  and  meant  efficiency,  is,  like  the 
San  Antonio  Division,  gone  because,  of  lack  of 
authority  for  its  continued  maintenance. 

While  the  concentration  of  troops  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  about  two  years  ago  cost  millions  of 
dollars,  it  would  have  been  cheap  at  any  price  if 
the  lesson  taught  could  only  be  learned  and  taken 
to  heart.  That  mobilization  proved  that  in  indi- 
vidual efficiency  our  commissioned  officers  and  en- 
listed men  were  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of 
any  military  force  in  the  world.  This  efficiency 
was  >hown  in  the  company,  in  the  battalion,  and 
perhaps  in  the  regiment — though  not  so  clearly 
here:  for  the  moment  when  the  company  and  bat- 
talion and  regimental  units  were  merged  into  what 
our  men  were  taught  to  call  a  tactical  division  - 
which  they  had  never  seen,  much  less  taken  part  in 
before — it  must  be  confessed  frankly  that  much 
of  the  efficiency  disappeared. 

The  War  Department  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  organization  that  will  not 
only  save  money,  but  will  place  within  our 
grasp  at  all  times  a  small  yet  elastic  army 
which  will  have  fighting  efficiency  in  time  of 
need.  This  plan  has  not  been  generally  un- 
derstood. Newspaper  accounts,  while  the 
project  was  under  development,  spoke  of  the 
general  staff's  plans  to  increase  the  regular 
army  sevenfold.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  planned  by  the  general  staff.     "The 

plan  as  worked  OUl   due-  mil   seek  to  add  itn 

mediately  a  single  officer  or  man  to  the 
ular  army.    There  will  be  no  increased  mil- 
itary expendil  u  lilting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan.    On  t lie  contrary,  there  will 
derable   redw  tion   in  the  tu  tual 
of  the  military  establishment  of  to-day 
ami                         1  any  hit  lire  de\  elopmenf . 
in  bri.  I  fie  be  1 
of  what                                        of  military 

the    bad 

proporl  i'  il    pail      ol    the   ai  ni\  . 

It  pi  •  11  til  al  organization  immediate  [5 

.1  in  time  ol  '  1  1 11. J  1  1 .1 1 H ■ 

from  territorial  lx>i  hi*  h  now  pro  enl 
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the  use  of  the  army  as  a  fighting  machine; 
a  gradual  redistribution  of  the  troops  as  the 
abandonment  of  useless  and  expensive  posts 
becomes  possible;  and  new,  more  economical 
and  more  military  methods  of  quartering  the 
troop-.  It  covers  the  organization  not  only 
of  the  regular  army  hut  of  the  militia  for  war 
purposes  and  of  the  volunteer-  that  would 
have  to  he  raised  if  serious  war  came;  it  pro- 
xies an  organization  into  which  all  these 
forces  will  fit." 

Mr.  Bonsai  shows  that  the  territorial  sys- 
tem, that  by  which  the  army  is  now  adminis- 
tt  red,  is  extravagant,  and  for  purposes  of  war 
preparation,  as  well  as  for  actual  hostilities, 
i-  most  ineffectual. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  most  of  our  army 
posts  .ire  very  badly  placed  lor  our  present  needs. 
Sonic  50  per  cent,  of  them  were  located — and  gen- 
erally well  located,  for  tile  time  -during  the 
prairie-trail  and  canoe-travel  period  of  our  de- 
velopment.    Of  recent  years  here  and  there  a  post 


of  strategic  value  has  been  erected;  but  more  often 
ih. in  not  these  modern  creations  do  not  fit  into  any 
scheme  of  a  possible  war;  they  are  simply  costly 
monuments  to  the  local  pride  and  the  national  in- 
fluence of  one  of  those  active,  rustling  politicians 
who  were  good  providers  for  their  constituent-. 

l'o-t-  -hould  not  Ik-  retained  In  hey  were 

useful  in  the  War  of  [8l2  or  during  the  Blai  k 
Hawk  disturbance;  and  of  course  our  Indian  fron- 
tier has  (eased  to  exist,  a-  have  the  military  ne- 
cessities which  this  state  of  affairs  imposed. 
per  cent,  of  the  present  army  posts  should  be  sold, 
or  abandoned. 

The  efficiency  of  the  army  would  be  immci 
increased  if  it  were  garrisoned  in  large  units  around 
certain  railway  centers  which  would  permit  a  wide 
range  of  rapid  mobilization.      The  value  or  want 
of  value  of  most  of  our  inland  posts  should  be  a 
question  of  transportation   facilities.     If  we 
one  thousand   men  stationed  at    Chicago  have  .1 
radius  of  six  hundred  mile-  in  twenty-four  hi 
while  if  they  remained  at  Fort  Oglethorpe  or 
Russell  they  would  have  .1  radius  of  only  two  hun- 
dred miles,  then  the  Chicago  position  to  meet  in- 
vasion or  repress  internal  disorder-  would  Ik-  three 
time-  a-  valuable;  and  lii  the  nun  could  be 

subsisted  at  a  smaller  1  1 


THK    TRIPLE  ALLIANCE    OF    SOUTH    AJMERK    \ 


THE  prospects  of  a  more  or  less  intimate 
alliance  of  the  three  leading  South  Ameri- 
can countries  are  passed  in  review  hy  Prof. 
Vicente  Gay,  in  Esparto  Moderna.  Of  the 
causes  favoring  such  an  alliance  he  says: 

The  idea  of  the  so-called  American  A.  B.  C, 
designating  a  union  of  the  three  South  American 
republics  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chili,  originates 

a i  cording  to  some  writers  in  a  reaction  of  the  South 
American  countries  againsl    the  attitude  assumed 

by  the  greal  European  powers  in  the  conflicts  pro- 
voked by  a  failure  to  meet  debt  obligations  mi  the 

part  of  some  South  American  republics.  Others, 
again,  prefer  to  see  in  it  a  reaction  against  the  in- 
fluence of  tin-  l  aited  States.  Essentially,  how- 
ever, it  i-  simply  the  instinct  of  si-lf-preserv.it  ion 
that  impels  the  South  American  countries  to  draw 
ther  and  to  increase  their  armament-.  The 
question  of  the  Orcades  between  Argentina  and 
( '.reat  Britain,  the  Alsop claim,  between  the  United 
State-  and  Chili,  the  sanitary  question  raised  by 
Italy  in  regard  to  the  Italians  in  Argentina  are 
instances  in  point,  showing  how  the  South  Amer- 

ii  an  republics  may  be  t  re.ited.      The  slightest  fault , 

committed  in  relation  to  the  subject-  in  the  inter- 
ests of  any  one  of  the  greal  powers,  immediately 
results  in  the  sending  of  an  ultimatum,  ,\m\  often  in 
the  humiliation  of  tin-  I. at  in  American  country. 
The  republics  of  Central  America,  more  especially, 

offer    main     examples    of    this.       These    are.    then, 

some  of  the  fact-  tending  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  a  union,  or  alliance  of  the  South 

American  \.  B.  ( '.,  this  being  in  reality  the  imita- 
tion ot  a  ^outh  American  imperialism. 

The  writer  admits  that  the  recent  death  of 

■li  Rio  Bianco  may  he  considered  to  have 


removed  one  of  the  obstacle-  to  such  a  com- 
bination, for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  ex-minister  of  Brazil  was  animated  with 
anything  but  friendly  feeling  toward  Argen- 
tina. In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  it 
was  essential  that  all  disturbing  questions 
and  old  animosities  should  be  a-  far  as  possi- 
ble eliminated,  and  this  task  ha-  been  ably 
forwarded  by  the  efforts  of  President  Foi 
of  Brazil  and  those  of  his  chief  assistants, 
Sefior  Lauro  Muller  and  Dr.  Campos  Sellos, 
the  latter  being  intrusted  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  Brazil  in  Argentina.  Prof< 
proceeds  to  note  the  change  oi  policy  on  the 
part  of  Brazil  in  the  following  word-: 

The  new  Brazilian  Minister  of  1  oreign  Afl 
appreciate-  the  neie-sit\  of  smoothing  over  diffi- 
culties and  of  casting  aside  the  wild  dreams  of  his 
predecessor,  realizing  the  impossibility  ol  dominat- 
ing Argentina,  owing  to  lack  of  money  and  arma- 
ments, and  also  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the 
Brazilian  nation,  He  perceived  the  atmosphere  of 
distrust  resulting  from  the  foreign  policy  o!  Rio 
Bianco,  at  once  provocative  and  ambition-,  and 
with  food  sense,  entirely  disregarding  the 

outcries  of  a  vain-glorious  press  and  ot  a  minority 
which  had  embraced  Rio  Branco'-  idea-,  he  ha 

to  Buenos  Ayres  Dr.  Campos  Sellos,  .in  ex-presi- 

dent  of  the  republic,  a  persona  grata  in  Argentina, 
a    man    possessing   great    diplomatic   skill   and   one 

highlj  esteemed  in  the  social  and  political  circles 

of  the  Argentine  capital,  where  his  choice  has  been 

looked  Upon  as  a  proof  of  friend -hip  and  confii 

on   the   part    of    Br.i7.il,  and   an  assurance  of  that 
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country's  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  alarmist  prop- 
aganda and  the  groundless  animosities  of  the  past 
few  years. 

Chili,  the  other  nation  to  enter  into  this, 
triple  alliance  in  South  America,  has  ap- 
plauded the  rapprochement  of  the  two  sister 
peoples,  with  both  of  whom  it  preserves  the 
best  relations.  The  friendship  between  Chili 
and  Brazil  is  of  old  date  and  has  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  any  troublesome  questions. 
As  to  Argentina,  since  the  recent  agree- 
ments, every  day  has  served  to  augment 
her  confidence  in  her  ancient  rival,  Chili, 
and  to-day,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
these  two  peoples  offer  the  best  example 
of  a  confraternity  between  South  American 
nation:-. 

As  the  material  value  of  any  alliance  be- 
tween nations  must  depend  in  a  considerable 
measure  upon  the  means  of  offense  and  de- 
fense, Professor  Gay  concludes  by  summing  up 


the  naval  resources  of  Brazil,  Chili  and  Argen- 
tina. The  last  named  country  will  soon  have 
in  commission  two  of  the  most  powerful 
dreadnoughts  afloat,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  Chambers  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  a  third  vessel  of  this  type; 
three  warships  are  already  in  service,  as  well 
as  four  protected  cruisers  and  forty  torpedo 
boats;  six  destroyers  and  a  submarine  are  in 
construction.  Chili  will  soon  have  a  dread- 
nought of  >S,ooo  tons,  the  Valparaiso,  and  the 
keel  of  another  will  shortly  be  laid  down;  the 
construction  of  four  destroyers  and  of  two 
submarines  is  being  actively  pushed.  Brazil 
has  now  in  commission  three  dreadnoughts, 
seven  cruisers,  fifteen  torpedo  boats,  and  sev- 
eral destroyers  and  submarines.  While  the 
enemies  of  the  projected  alliance  see  in  it  a 
source  of  danger,  Professor  Gay  regards  it  as  an 
eminently  prudent  measure,  dictated  by  the 
past  history  of  South  America. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


A  BOOK  which  appeared  about  a  year  ago 
entitled  "Foundation-.  A  statement 
of  Christian  Belief  in  Terms  of  Modern 
Thought,"  I  D  Oxford  men,  suggests  to 

a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
for  April    (Edwyn    Bevan)    an   illuminating 
and  inspiring  study  of  the  •'Present   Position 
of  Chnstianit) 

The  verdict  of  history  has  not  yet  been 
pronounced,  say>  this  writer,  in  his  intro- 
ductory    paragraph-.       "Christianity     has 
neither  won  the  whole  of  mankind  nor  gone 
et  the  i  the  ancient  religjoi 

;>t  and  Babylon."     The  present  state  <>f 
thinu'  ontinui  felt  by  both  Chris- 

tians and  the  opp  of  Chnstianit}   to 

-itional.      Transitional  to  what 
l"  ii   i  fundamental  fad  of  religious  com- 
to-day,  fcfi    !;•  van,  thai  "the 

'  'hri-tian~   and    non-Chri- 

ny  <  l.i-    or  km  ial 
of  culture,  ery- 

Taking  up  1 
upon   which   Christianity 

and    the    oppo  I     ristianit 

world,    tl  iter    in    the 

Ctfl    forth     ' 
at  tit  d    f<y    •    • 

II'  .    '     out    the  i-K  t    tfiat    there 

rilli(  t   i 

h  the 

old    !!•  i    no 


place  for  the  Garden  of  Eden  .  .  .  but  the 
great  mass  of  educated  Christian  opinion 
has  adjusted  itself  to  this  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  collision  on  these  fields." 

It  is  in  anthropology,  philosophy,  and  ex- 
perimental psychology,  continues  this  writer, 
that  Christianity  has  to  defend  itself  to-day, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  Dur- 
ing the  past  half  century,  however,  it  is  not 
only  the  beliefs  of  the  Christian  Church  that 
have  changed,  but  the  dogmas  of  the  scien- 
tists as  well. 

If  educated  Christiana  have  abandoned  some  of 
the  beliefi  of  their  grandfathers,  time  has  dealt 
rudely  with  the  fabric  of  the  old  Victorian  ration- 
alism. True,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  now 
esteemed  out  of  date  as  science,  though  it  continues 
to  have  its  value  as  .1  literary  monument,  The 
"Synthetic  Philosophy"  is  also  out  <>f  <l.it<-  .1- 
science;  whether  it  continues  i<>  have  value  as 
a  literary  monument  maj  be  questioned. 

It  i    .ill  a  question  of  "endless  shades  and 
and   combinatioi 

It  i  f  a  hi    hating  and  hard  driven  <  hri 

tianil  mcloncd  lij    >  bod)  •>!  opinion, 

and  virti  1  1  doubt, 

i  w it liin  1  he  <  Imi .  li.  but  "in  id< 
of  it  what  wi  I  lundn  d 

doubt  1  p  to  beat  *  it  m 

•  in  difhi  old  in  th  it  hi 

fount 

nd  11  .1  hard  problem 
1  ml  .1  probli  in  \\  hal 
01  di 
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true,  does  thai  mem  thai  ever)  single  assertion, 
which  ii  implies,  is  untrue?  If  not,  which  are  we 
to  reject?  In  answer  to  such  a  question  we  can 
get  to-day,  from  the  non-Christian  world,  nothing 
Bui  .1  babel  ol  voi<  es. 

If  then  arc  main,  -till  formally  members  of  a 
Christian  Church,  who  have  rejected  a  mass  ol 
beliefs  characteristic  of  Christians  in  former  gener- 
ations, there  are  nol  a  few  people  who  stand  out- 
side all  religious  communities  and  abjure  the  name 
ct  Christian,  and  who  yet  have  adopted  as  i he  ir 
personal  beliefs  large  elements  of  the  Christian 
t  radii  ion.  There  i-  nothing  commoner  to-day  than 
to  hear  people  denounce  "dogma."  What  thej 
mean  by  "dogma"  is  any  belief  which  they  them- 
selves may  happen  to  have  discarded.     There  i- 

a  type  of  Christian  who  cries  aloud  that  we  need 
to  turn  from  the  "dogma  of  the  Churches"  to  the 
Living  Christ.  Hut  the  belief  in  the  Living  Christ 
appears  a  dogma  to  the  Unitarian  who  feels  he 
jut  to  something  real  in  the  1  atherhood  of 
God.  The  conception  of  God  as  a  Person  is  -till 
dogma  from  the  standpoint  represented  by  an 
eminent  French  Protestant,  the  late  .\.  Sabatier. 
To  Hoffding,  however,  the  Danish  philosopher, 
v. ho  wrote  a  well-known  book  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  Sabatier  does  not  seem  radical  enough. 

Sabatier  still  habitually  uses  phrases  of  Cod,  OS  it' 
he  were  personal.  We  must  give  that  up,  Hoffding 
says,  and  we  touch  the  ground  at  last  in  the  bare 

belief  that  the  Universe  is  somehow  of  such  a 
nal  ure  that  "  values  w  ill  be  conserved."  But  do  we? 
This  optimistic  supposition  will  seem  a  dogma  to 
the  man  who  holds  that  we  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  Reality  behind  phenomena,  al- 
though there  is  even  here-  a  possibility  of  dogma 
creeping  in,  if  we  are  not  careful.  If  we  a 
definitely  that  the  ground  of  the  Universe  is  Un- 
knowable, we  may  be  taxed  with  dogma  by  the 
in. in  who  does  not  know  enough  about  it,  even  to 
sa\   whether  it  is  in  it  ^  essence  unknowable  or  not, 


who  will  go  no  further  than  to  say  that  he  |  er-on- 
ally  does  not  know.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no 
simple  matter  to  get  rid  of  Christian  belief.  The 
Christian  Church  has  Buffered  great  change-  in 
the  last  half-century,  but  it  ha-  Been  around  it 
system  alter  system  arise,  have  it-  day  of  pride 
and  power,  and  with  strange  rapidity  sink  into 
obsolescence.  r  and  Haeckel,  <  >rthe 

less-cultured  (  Lie  gone;  Comtism  is  a  thing 

of  the  past;  Pragma!  ism  is  already  vieux  jeu; 
Nietzsche  from  a  prophet  is  Incoming  an  interest- 
ing literary  phenomenon;  Bergson  himself  is  be- 
ginning to  experience  the  inevitable  reaction  to 
the  vehemence  of  his  popular  What 

weaknesses  tin-  non-Christian  world  may  di-< 
in  Christianity,  it  ha-  so  far  nol  le  in  Eu- 

rope to  put  forward  any  rival  to  it  of  equal  per- 
manence and  power.  And  one  ha-  to  notice  how- 
much  of  the  vague  and  informal  religiosity  which 
runs  through  the  modern  World,  far  outside  the 
confines  of  the  Christian  Body,  depends  for  its 
existence  upon  the  tradition  of  the  Chri 
(  hurch.  It  exhibits — to  use  the  figure  of  i  shrewd 
observer,  Ernst  Troeltach — variations  played  by 
each  virtuoso  according  to  his  individual  !. 
upon  the  Christian  theme. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  van,  in 

conclusion,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 

body  have  abandoned  some  oi"  the  beliefs 

attacked  by  rationalists  two  generations 

If,  however,  any  enemy  think-  that  Christianity 

ha-  therein-  been  brought  nearer  to  destruction, 
nearer  to  abandoning  its  central  and  essential 
faith,  the  facts  hardly  seem  to  bear  out  his  con- 
fidence. .  .  .  One  may,  I  think,  divine  that  t In- 
Christian  Church  will  advance  it-  cause  in  the 
days  lying  before  us  only  by  exhibiting  a  t\ 
life,  the  love  life,  realized  and  pra 


T 


FOR    EFFICIENCY,    NOT  WEALTH,   IN    THE 
DIPLOMATIC   SERVICE 

HI-]  difficulty  the  President  and  the  Secre-    •»  familiar  practical  acquaintance  with 
taryof  State  have  always  found  in  ap-    indispensable   to  complete   the  education  ol   an 

.   .  '.       American  statesman,  and  regretted  that  his  tortune 

pointing  competent   persons  to  positions  in   would  not  bear  the  cost  of  ii  in  184* 

t  In-  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  owing  to    was  tendered  the  mi— ion  decfini  d 

the  meager  salaries  paid  therefor,  has  been 
often  discussed  and  debated  in  the  periodica] 
press.  The  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Laic  (quarterly),  devotes  five  pages  to 
editorial  comment  on  tin's  subject,  in  its 
current  issue 


for  the  same  reason.     <  leorge  William  Curtis.  Sena- 
tOT  Hoar,  and  other  able  and  cultured  public  im  11 

have  likewise  been  toned  t<>  decline  our  hi. 
diplomatic  pi 

Many  means  have  been  pen 

the  diplomatic  service  to  men  of  ability  even 

Vlluding  to  the  fact  that  the  government   »'  ,ru'.v  have  no  fortune.    It  en  sug- 

i-  generally   limited   in   its  choice  of  men  to    gested  that  the  standard  of  living  lor  diplo- 
represenl  i"i  abroad  to  those  possessing  ample  mats  might  profitably  he  changed,  since  it  is 

private   means  the  writer  quotes   from   Gen-    ;in   OP"1    question   whether  elaborate   ret 
era]    Foster's   "Practice  of    Diplomacy,"  the    tions  and   luxurious  dinners  really  enable  .1 
following:  diplomat  to  bett  implish  his  work. 

The  question  is  not  whether  an  Ameri< 
Hiegreal  expense  has  debarred  manj  prominent    ambassador  or  minister  shall  take  part  in  the 

Americans      lumi      .uiepting      diplomatic      post-.  •    1    !■•  1 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  im..,  was  offered  the  mi-ion  at    *H',al  I,u'  ol  t,u'  community  in  which  he  re- 
.  but  he  .m-w,  red  thai  he  was  well  aware  that    sides  and  represents  his  country,  but  as  to  the 
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extent   of   such    participation    measured    bv  not  be  chosen  from  men  of  mean-,  which  will  in- 
actual  benefits  to  his  Country.      It  is  related  e^'lta,'1>'  be  thc  case  't  their  salanes  are  so  small 
.     ,        .                                  ,                               .          ,  that  thev  must  contribute  to  their  own  support,  and 
ot  the  hrst  -Napoleon  that,  in  approving  the  it  is  to  be  tearc(:i  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 

accounts  of  his  ambassador  to  Russia,  com-  encouragement    to   people   dependent    upon   their 

posed  in  large  part  of  enormous  outlavs  for  own  exertions,  unless  they  can  count  upon  perma- 

wines   and   entertainment,   he   accompanied  nenc>'  of  tenure  and- promotion  as  a  reward  of 

i  •                      .-ii                                        ii  merit. 

his  approval  with  the  curt  comment  that  the 

ambassador  should  remember  in  the  future  A  „Qod  deal  of  progress  was  made  in  this 
that  he  was  not  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  direction  by  president  Roosevelt's  executive 
run  a  restaurant.  order,  continued  and  enlarged  by  his  suc- 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  French  ambassador  in 

question  is  not  the  only  public  servant  to  whom  „  that  since  president  Roosevelt's  administration 

this  remark  could  be  applied  in  the  modified  form  ori  ina,  appomtments  as  secrctarv  0f  embassy  and 

that  the  diplomatic  agent  is  not  expected  to  keep  of  j       tion  have  bt.(,n  mado  onlv  atu.r  examination, 

open  house  for  all  comer-.  an(,  ,ccrclarjes  o{  embassy  and  legation  have  for 

faithful  service  been  promoted  to  ministries.     An 

There   can    be   no    doubt,    continues    the  efficiency  record  of  the  officers  of  the  diplomatic 

writer   from   whom   we   have   been   quoting,  service  is  kept,  so  that  promotions  may  be  based 

that  the  purchase  of  suitable  residences  for   ?£"»  ^T^\  -A  /T^  '*  ??!!  l"£rocess  ° 

1       .        „  .  formation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 

our  diplomatic  officers  would  go  lar  to  open  administration  will  continue  the  precedents  of  its 

the  service  to  men  of  moderate  means  by  immediate  predecessors  in  this  regard. 
enabling   them    to    live    upon    their    salaries 

without   drawing   upon    their  own    personal  The  writer  regrets  that,  "however  adrnir- 

<avj  able  in  theory,  these  executive  orders  may  be 

defective  in  practice." 
but  the  residences  built  or  purchased  should  be 

modest;    otherwise   the  official   salary   would   be  Political  influence  plays  its  part.     A  young  man 

spent  in  maintaining  them  and  the  situation  might  wishing  to  take  the  examination  is  required  to  be 

be  worse  than  before,  because  t hi  official  residence  designated,  and  designal  ion  is  a  matter  of  influence, 

would   h;              >e  occupied   by   the  diplomatist  In  a  Republican  administration  Republicans  would 

whether  he  desired  to  do  so  or  not.  be  designated,  in  a  Democratic  administration  the 

tendency  would  be  to  designate  Democrat-.     But 

On  February  17.  ion,  Congress  passed  an  llu'  examination  weeds  out  the  unfit  and  supplies 

mthorizing  th<                        State  to  pur-  'he.  embassies  and  legation,  with  qualified  secre- 
chase  in  foreign  countries,  at  it-  discretion, 

•id  buildings  for  diplomatic  and  con-  Returning  to  the  question  of  salaries,  the 

sular  pur|*--  international  law  Journal  believes  thai  a  com- 

I                          should  be  raised  and  build-  promise  may  be  readied  which  will  give  the 

rould  still  remain  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  free  choice 

y  of  position.     In  spite  j„  tilling  the  various  posts  in  the  diplomatic 

oftb            hat  many  ot  our  m..              isful  service  at  their  disposal.     The  editor  makes 

kbroad    have    been    taken  the  following  significant  comment: 
directly  from  private  life,  it  i-  nevertbelt 

trti-                                         •    •     Journal,   that,  "  ■'  '"'  found  that  receptions  and  dinners  are 

diplomati.              e  permanenl   in  '■-'■|"i-'1-  ■'"  entertaining  fund  can  be  created  and 

..                                     '                  ...  the-   number,   nature  and   kiml  nl   receptions  and 

r     tha'                                                WCh  diplomat!,   dinners  prescribed  and  paidfor  out  ol 

■  it    always   BUre  ol  this  fund,  for,  if  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  diplo- 

and  may  lose  him  en  '"•"  to  receive  and  ent.  rtain,  it  becom.  ihisdut)  to 

tirel                                                 I  I  tn^d  the  duty  being  official,  the  means  to  meet 

it  should  U    siippln-d.      It  1-  feared,  however,  1h.1i 

ally    make    appointments  ,                                                                   ,,,,, 

from    it  ■  the    <li»ti.  iui   diplomat     la)    undu.      tr.  1  the 

.1   diplomat!. 
With    \l.      |. 

h,  ,  ,    ■                                                                             , .                                             I  .nl\  .1111  ■  tit.  i  laming  .hi. 

We    lavish  «.x,»rii. 
quott  1 '   W  hi tl 

diplom  M  11  Ii    ml  leu  il  \  , 

th  11    ha 

Inn    i\i  a 

I  !  1 1 .  .  I . 

hii  h  I  Ii  i'l.  .1    I  Ii  i\  c 

1  1  Ii.     li  Ivan- 

•  from  1  h 
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THK   ROMANCE   OF   THE   SKA    DEEPS 


THREE  comprehensive,  scholarly  works 
or  oceanography  furnish  the-  basis  of  an 
article  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Shipley,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Dr.  (i.  Herbert  Fowler's 
"Science  <>i  the  Sea,"  and  Mr.  James  John- 
stone's "Life  in  the  Sea"  arc  English  Uni- 
versity publications.  "The  Depths  of  the 
Ocean,"1  by  Sir  John  Murray,  of  the  Chan- 
lenger  Expedition;  and  Dr.  Johan  Hjort, 
Director  of  the  Norse  Fisheries,  appears  also 


[l  'il  \\    HJOH  r.    diki  CTOB    OF    mi     NORSE 

I  [SHI  K  1 1  5 

in  tin*  country.  In  his  highly  entertaining 
review  of  these  books,  Dr.  Shipley  lures  us 
with  this  introduction: 

The  passengers  and  the  caw  of  .1  liner  racing 
over  the  surface  <>i  the  Atlantic  are  apt  u>  imagine 
that  under  them  is  a  vast  layer  of  water  of  varying 
depth  sparsely  inhabited  by  a  few  fish.  \-  a 
matter  of  fact   the  whole  of  thi  ocean  i- 

teeming  with  life.  Il  instead  >>i  taking  ship  we 
could  take  to  the  water  and  walk  across  the  bed  <>i 
I'n  Atlantic  in  Vmerica,  Btarting  from  the  shores 
ni  Western  Europe,  we  Bhould  in  effect  be  ti 
ing  through  a  succession  of  new  countries,  N01 
only  would  the  surrounding  physical  conditions 
<  .1-  we  advanced,  but  the  animal  and  plant 
life  would  van  in  correlation  with  the  altering 
|.li\  d<  al  .  onditions. 

1  'h.    Depth*  of  th 11       By  Sir  John  Murrey  and  Dr. 

1  1  M  ,ii'inill;in        *-M  pp  .  ill 


He  tills  u-  how  plant  and  animal  life 
changes  with  the  depth  to  which  we  descend. 
The  deepest  ocean  pit  yet  sounded  is  in  the 
Pacific,  we  arc  informed.  It  is 
dec])  or  2,612  feet  deeper  than  Mount  I 
is  high.  The  Atlantic  has  an  average  depth 
oi  from  -\ 000  to  ,}.ooo  fathom-  king 

of  the  plant  and  animal  life  at  low  levels, 
this  writer  tell*  us: 

These  cold  waters  arc  very  still  ttom 

of  the  (man  there  i  it   calm.     The  v. 

that   chum   the   suri  rhead   are   unf< 

the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms;  even  th.  . 
current*  which  *trcani  along  the  up| 
the  ocean  are  hardly  perceptible  belov   some 
fathoms.     There  are  of  emu 
tear  <ii   cables  teach   u-   -places   when    de< 
currents  are  strong;   hut  on  the  whole  the  abyss  - 
oi    the   -ea   an-   cold,    noiseli 
The  monotony  of  the  surroundings  i-  increased  by 
the  fad  that  no  diurnal  <>r  seasoi 
those  great  depth*.     Summer  and  «  pring 

.111  I  autumn,  are  to  them  un know  n :   for  them  1 
is  no  Buch  thing  a*  night  and  d 
harvest.     Probably     the     inhabitant 
abysses  breed  all  the  year  round,  forms  do 

in   the  tropic-.       There   we   find    U 
animal-  showing   no  sca*oilal   dial  \ 

Ian  a-,  chrysalises,  in 
the  -ante  time. 

1  >cep--ea  animal*  live  at  a  trciiu  ndi 

Every  five  fathom*  we  descend  in  the  sea  the 
pressure  increases  1  >>  one  atmosphere,  and  .it  a 
depth  of  3000  fathom*  the  pressui  iquare 

inch  of  the  body  of  an  animal  amount-  to  three 
t  <>n-.  whereas  at  1  he  surface  of  the  waters 
fifteen    pound-.  t    i*    il  are    that 

unless  *pei  ial  precautions  are  taken 
the  thermometers  which  measure  th<  tem- 

peratures i-  crushed  to  powder. 

The  main  distinctive  fact   about   mat 
life,  particularly   at    low  depths  Dr. 

Shipley,  is  rhythm.     Quoting  Mr.  Johns! 

and  hi*  hook,  "Life  in  the  Sea,"  the  re\  U 
says  there  is  rhythm  in  the  ocean. 

There  is  a  rhythm  of  the  tide,  a  rhythm  which 

SDOnds    with    the    ri*c    and    fall    about     twice 

even     twenty-four   hour*,   and    •  involved 

in  a  still  ortnightly  rhythm  1  tiding 

with  the  full  and  the  new  moon:  for  about  halt- 
between  these  two  phases  the  ti  more 
slowly  and  to  a  lower  height;  and  again,  jus 
there  i-  a  half-daily  and  a  half-month!)  rhythm, 
->we  have  a  half-year!)  rhythm  in  the  vernal  and 
aut  umnal  equinox  1  hms 
that  the-  tide  i*  calculated  years  in  advance,  for  all 
part-  of  the-  world,  and  navig  trustfully 
on  these  calculation*,  which  are  not  found  wanting. 

1  hi-  rhythmical  change  has    impressed    i 
upon  many  marii  \-  Sir.  Johns 

reminds  us,  to  k  Idea  healthy  in  aquaria 

under  artificial  condition- one  mu*t  run  tin-  « 
off  the-  tank  at  least  once  a  ela\    SO  a-  to  SUTIul 
low    tide.      (  -mall  and   lowly  worm 

which  live-  on  the    sand  and  burrow  ith  it 

when  the  tide   i-  ebbing  off  the  beach,  kept  in  a 
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laboratory    in    vessels    of    sea-water,    periodically  ture.     Of   course,  in  all  these    rhythms  there  are 

burrows  under  the  artificial  sand  at  the  bottom  of  many   disturbing  features,   such  as  the   weather, 

the  vessel  when  the  real  tide  is  normally  going  out.  But  these  can  fairly  easily  be  discounted.     Just 

The    phosphorescence    of    the    surface    organisms  as  we  have  an  annual  rise  and  fall  of  temperature, 

which  we  have  noticed  above  only  comes  into  play  so  do  we  have  a  daily  one,  the  temperature  being 

at  best  some  time  after  sunset.     If  these  surface  at  its  lowest  about  sunrise,  and  gradually  rising  till 

organisms  capable  of  producing  phosphorescence  about  the  middle  of   the   afternoon.     And  again, 

be  kept  in  an  aquarium  in  a  dark  room  the  same  there  is  a  fortnightly  rhythm,  inasmuch  as  near 

remains  true.     Although  they  are  exposed  to  no  the  land  the  sea  is  warmer  in  the  summer  just  after 

secular  change  of  light  and  darkness,  they  only  the  time  of  new  or  full  moon,  and  colder  at  the 

show  their  lights  at  a  time  when  the  outside  world  same  periods  during  the  winter, 
is  dark.     The  same  is  true,  as  Gamble  and  Keble        Other  rhythms  might  be  pointed  out.  such  as 

have  shown,  with  the  chameleon-shrimp,  which  in  those  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  sunlight,  and 

the   sea   shows   a   variety   of   protective   coloring  on  the  degree  of  salinity,  which  in   turn   depends 

during  the  daytime  but  at  night  becomes  a  trans-  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the    water  circulation  of 

parent  blue.     Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  tide  has  the  sea.     The  pulsing-up  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the 

produced   an   effect    which   is   lasting   on   certain  direct   result  of  this  circulation   and   affects   not 

organisms  even   when   they   have  been   removed  only  the  warmth  but  the  salinity  of  the  waters  on 

from  their  natural  surroundings  and  from  the  tidal  our  western  shores.     "The  water  is  saltest  when 

influence  for  considerable  periods.  the  drift  is  strongest,  in  the  months  of  February 

Then  again  we  have  a  rhythmical  change  of  to  June,  and  is  less  salt  when  the  drift  i<  weakest, 

temperature,   which   is   fairly   constant  for   given  in  the   months  of   November  to  February."     All 

places  in  the  sea.     About  February  and  March  the  these  features  have  a  profound  influence  on  the 

sea  is  at  its  coldest,  but  it  gradually  warms  up  until  life  of  the  ocean;    and  a  remote  influence  on  land 

in  August  it  attains  its  highest  normal  tempera-  animals  whose  ancestry  was  marine. 


THE    ROENTGEN    RAYS   IN    MEDICINE 

THE  earlii  -  of  the  X-rays  in  medi-  stance  t hat  flow's  under  the  influence  of  the  X- 
cine  were  for  the  location  of  foreign  rays.  The  barium-platinum-cyanide  screen, 
bodies,  such  as  bullets,  fragments  of  rock,  which  glows  with  a  green  light,  has  been 
splinters  of  bone,  etc.,  which  had  been  much  used,  but  is  now  often  replaced  by 
forced  into  the  human  body  by  violence,  or  the  "astral-screen,"  or  zinc-chloride  screen, 
such  thirv_'-  a-  coins,  buttons,  bones,  and  which  gives  a  white  light  and  which  has  t lu- 
pins, which  had  been  accidentally  swallowed,  advantage  of  being  more  stable.  The  si 
or  had  "gone  flown  the  wrong  way,"  and  shows  the  observer  the  organs  actually  in 
become  lodged  in  the  air-pa  and  for  motion.  It  does  not,  however,  show  the 
the  location  and  the  determination  of  the  liner  details  which  appear  in  a  photograph. 
.t  of  internal  injury  due  to  fractured  Obviously,    too,    the   photograph    forms   an 

important  record. 

During  the                              however,  the  Thus,  in  the  admirably  equipped  and  con- 

■  nderful  instrument  ha-  been  ducted     X-ray    department     of     Si.     Luke's 

by  improvements  in  technique  hospital  in  New  York  City,  which  the  writer 

and  by  the  pair.                       ments  and  care-  mentions    because    of    persona]    knowledge, 

ful    r                              by    Ml                                     i  there   are   carefully   catalogued    and    ind( 

••orld.  of    photographs    forming    invaluable 

I                                             {killed  Roent-  record-  of    individual   i           and    affording 

dition  and  the  meai                       >n  and  study  t"  ph 

of  the  hollo                            •idy,  interested  in  similai 

intent.  These  photographs  are  made  by  instan- 

'.    and  exposure  or  tim<                        ord- 

char..                                     ed  in  the  lesions  big  t<»  the  nature  of  the    ul>jc<t.     "Snap- 
re  better  where  motii 

at  nun,  er  of  Die  led,  while  more  time  i    ad 

B  and 

re  to  be  broughl  oul .  m<  h 
the  deterioration  of  ti  ate 

I  '  II        B(  din,    hair  ' 

I      «  >iil'.  in  "fli    h 

In- 
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of  these  organs  is  so  3low  ( h.n  this  diffi<  ult\  is  not 
important, since  i  - 1 « >  i  3-10  seconds  is  sufficiently 
fast. 

The  "snap-shots"  are  particularly  impor- 
tant in  taking  nervous  or  restless  persons, 
or  children,  in  comparing  men  and  animals, 
or  in  si  udying  involved  motions  as  of  stomach 
and  intestines.  Somel  imes  stereoscopic  views 
are  desirable.  These  should  be  taken  rapidly, 
and  excellent  apparatus  lias  been  devised 
which  automatically  shifts  the  tubes  and 
changes  the  plates.  Of  late  some  cinemato- 
graph records  have  been  made,  hut  these  are 
more  important  for  scientific  than  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  general,  however,  time- 
exposures  of  i '  j  seconds  to  2  seconds  are 
preferable,  as  being  more  certain  of  success 
and  giving  more  detail. 

The  chief  progress  in  X-ray  diagnosis  of 
late  years  has  been  with  regard  to  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Since  these  are  hollow  they  can 
be  investigated  by  X-rays  only  when  filled 
with  some  contrasting  substance,  generally 
some  opaque  substance  such  as  bismuth. 

h  i-  primarily  requisite,  of  course,  that  the 
substance  used  should  be  harmless.  For  this 
reason  Bistnuthum  subnitricum  has  been  replaced 
by  Bistnuthum  carbonicum,  because  the  former 
sometimes  (though  rarely),  caused  symptoms  of 
poisoning. 

The  opaque  substance  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  tine  powder  stirred  into  a  liquid  to  make 

a  "broth"  of  greater  or  less  density  as  may 
be  required.  "Zoolak"  is  the  liquid  com- 
monly used.  A  most  interesting  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  when-  it  is  desired  to  retard  the 
movement  of  the  mass,  grated  pineapple  i- 
used  instead  of  ZOolak,  since  the  particles  of 
pineapple  liber  are  roughened,  or  provided 
with  minute  hooks,  which  cling  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  and  thus  cause 
tin-  downward  movement  to  be  slower. 

Thus  a  --oil  nl  casl  of  the  interior  of  the  hollow 
organs  is  formed  which  -hows  both  form  and 
motion-  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  in  certain 
cases  also  show-  diseased  condition-. 


Dr.  Levy-Dora  is  most  particular,  however, 
to  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  the  normal  and 
the  abnormal,  the  regular  and  the  accidental, 
in  making  X-ray  diagnoses.  It  requires  in 
fact  a  highly  trained  expert.  And  the 
large-t  progre-s  of  all,  he  considers,  lies  in 
the  enormous  amount  of  material  gathered 
by  many  separate  investigators  and  tabu- 
lated so  as  to  form  -otm  es  of  information  and 
comparison  for  such  experts.  There  exists 
already  a  great  nuts-  of  valuable  technical 
information    of    this    nature    in     pamphlets, 

periodicals,   and   archives   devoted   to    the 

subject. 

Xot  only  diagnosis,  but  therapeutics,  has 
derived  vast  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
X-rays. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  discovered 
that  these  rays  might  be  source-  of  grave 
injury  to  those  exposed  to  them,  including 
their  manipulators  especially  to  the  skin, 
to  those  organs  which  evolve  the  blood,  and 
to  sex-organs.  This  field  of  medicine,  like 
all  others,  has  a  roll  of  noble  martyrs.  But 
these  very  injuries  led  not  only  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  proper  precautions,  but  of  their  tre- 
mendous effectiveness  a-  remedies  in  some 
cases. 

They  were  first  used  in  all  sorts  of  skin  affections, 
then  in  blood-affections,  for  malignant  tumors,  .Uid 

for  certain  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

The  greatest  recent  progress  has  bei  n  made  in 
treating  trouble  peculiar  to  women,  such  as  hem- 
orrhages and  myoma. 

Finally,  there  has  been  an  admirable  de- 
velopment of  technique  in  the  method-  of 
handling  the  rays  SO  a-  to  obtain  powerful 
internal  action  at  certain  spots  without  in- 
juring the  skin  or  other  tissues. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  '"soft  rays"  and  the 
"hard  rays.-'  which  i-  a  matter  not  touched 
on  by  Dr.  I.evy-Dorn,  but  is  well  known  to 
X-ray  specialists. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  MRS   TRASKS  ROSE  GARDEN  AT  "VADDO."  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y 


MRS.  TRASK'S  APPEAL  AGAINST  WAR 


PRE<  ISELY  what  steps  it  is  best  for  i 
particular  nation  to  take  in  order  that  its 
in  may  ssuredly  advance  the  cause 

of  universal  is  a  matter  about  which 

!  and  intelligent  people  arc  at  variance. 
Hut  there  ought  to  be  no  differ  opinion 

u|x>n  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  thesis  that 
horrible  evil,  that  it  ought  to 
nd  that  even  those  modem 
for  whi  lade  an 

th    of  :     WTOng 


policy    and    are    attributable     to     criminal 
statesmanship,  on  one  side  or  on  both. 

Hack  of  the  movement  for  ending  wars 
there  are  many  motives,  such  as  those  of  com- 
plex modern  relationships  in  trade,  and  the 
ii(  ies  of  finance.  Hut  none  of  these  "prac- 
tical" motives  is  strong  enough  to  control 
men'-  |  prejudices,  and  selfish  ambi- 

tions when  the  moment  of  crisis  presents 
i  If.  I  he  only  motive  that  can  avail 
i-  the  moral  one.  involving  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  broad  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood. 

1 1  i  nan I  against  war  i-  I  he  (  nil  i 

vation  of  high  and  line  sentiment .     \\  hen  the 
m ale-  drop  from  •  yes  and  t hej 

truth  clearly,  they  will  know  that  the  sheer 
ption  that  a  nation  like  ours  must 

be    engaged    in    war 

.in. ah.  i  nation,    i  false 

and    obsoli  ti  I    would    I  '  he   in 

lual    .  iii/>  n    i"    presume   that .   in    the 

n.iiur.d  course  of  ,i  .1  few 

murdi 
the  i  on  >.i  hi    honor  or  i  h<  .i>l\  an<  e- 

hi    inti 
\\  i  helps  to  h<  n 

I  and  intellectual  to  b<- 
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welcomed  as  the  thing 

most  needful  to  secure 
results.   It  is  from  this 
stan  dpoi  tit     that 
Katrina  Trask's  new 
book,  "In  the  Van- 
guard,"   should    be 
most     strongly     com- 
mended.   It  i-  written 
in  the  form  of  a  drama, 
and  it  lias  throughout 
the   t  o  u  c  h   of   Mrs. 
Trask's  literary  skill. 
It  is  simple  and  direct , 
without  tragic  strain 
or  over-emphasis.    1 1  > 
cha  ra  ct  ers  are  the 
leading    types    in    a 
small  American  town. 
The  hero  is  a  young 
lawyer  who  volunteers 
and  goes  to  the  front  in 
a  war  that  appeals  to 
the   current    motive  of    patriotism. 
\\  ith  no  lack  of  physical  courage,  and 
in   the   face   of    high    approval    and 
rapid  promotion,  he  refuses  to  take 
part  in  further  active  fighting,  be- 
cause lie  becomes  convinced  of  the 
e\il  and  horror  of  war  through  con- 
versation   with    a    dying   enemy    to 
whom  he  ministers  on  the  battlefield. 

Moral  ami  intellectual  courage  tri- 
umphs in  spite  of  temporary  humilia- 
tion through  the  misunderstanding 
of  parents  and  friends. 

This  little  hook  i-  not  a  treatise, 
either  in  private  ethic-  or  in  public 
policy.  It  might,  indeed,  be  criti- 
cized from  either  one  of  those  stand- 
points.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  noble  appeal 

to   the    high    and    durable    moti 


STOXI      low  IK    I  \     I  III       l'l\l      Uoon- 


It  challenges  cynicism,  and  it  lifts 

the  banner  of  faith  and  tru>t  in  one's 
fellowmen. 

It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  the 
reading  of  Mr-.  Trask's  brilliant  and 
touching  little  drama  will  convince 
Statesmen  that  the  United  State- 
Army  ought  immediately  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  our  battleships 
should  be  broken  up  and  sold  as  junk  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
reading  of  this  hook  will  not  impel 
statesmen  to  strive  more  hopefully 
and  definitely  for  the  fulfillment  of 
peace  ideals.  Every  experience  of 
generous  and  sympathetic  contact 
between  men  of  different  nation- 
make-  clearer  the  Ea<  t 
that  questions  at  issue 
can  be  settled  honor- 
ably by  diplomacy  or 
arbitration. 

Mr-.  Tra-k'-  hero, 
after  hi-  vision,  and 
his  consequent  de- 
termination to  cease 
fighting,  declared: 

Tnii-  civilization  must 
mean  Construction—  not 
I  >estruction;  it  must  be 

unto  Life  —  not  unto 
I ».  i  ili.  There  must  be 
a  better  way  to  settle  our 
difficulties,  ami  ev< 
man  who  accepts  war 
helps  to  retard  the  End- 
ing of  that  better  way. 
1  nr\ er  thought  of  tliat 
before-  -but  now   that  I 

thought  of  ii .  I  dare 

not  go  on. 
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The  heroine  at  home  had  also  seen  a  vision, 
and  had  heard  a  voice  which  cried  solemnly 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night : 

Woe  unto  those  who  break  the  bonds  of  Brother- 
hood; woe  unto  those  who  lay  waste  the  pleasant 
places  of  the  earth:  woe  unto  those  who  fan  the 
powers  of  enmity  and  hate;  woe  unto  those  who 
have  called  false  things  true,  cruel  things  brave. 
and  barbarous  things  of  good  report. 

Mrs.  Trask's  messages  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  men  are  sent  forth  from  her  beau- 
tiful home  called  "Yaddo,"  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  It  is  because  the  delight  of  these 
gardens,  enclosed  in  a  noble  private  park,  is 
intended  not  merely  for  her  own  private  en- 
joyment but  also  for  the  happiness  of  many 
others,  that  the  photographic  glimpse 
'"  Yaddo,"  which  accompany  this  note  upon 
Mrs.  Trask's  new  book,  are  here  published. 
'"Vaddo"  is  as  truly  the  expression. — in  land- 
scape gardening  and  domestic  architecture, 
— of  exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  as  is  the  writ- 
hich  Mrs.  Trask  has  given  us:  while  the 
motive  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  the 

gh  and  true  service  of  ideal-. 


i  g  ^.i\e  Lerey,  Albany,  N.  "J  . 

MRS.    KATRINA    TRASK 


' 
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NEW  VOLUMES  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE 


T70L LOWING   close    upon    the    publication   of 

Alfred    Noyes'  "Drake,"  that    master-epic  of 

tin    sea      noticed    in   the    March    Rkview),   comes 

"The  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tav- 

pSem?*"   ern'"1    thc  ^mous  gathering  place 

of    the    Elizabethan    wits,    among 

t lu  in   Raleigh,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and 

Kit    Marlowe.      The  "Tales"  are  stories  that  the 

author  imagines  to  have  been  told  at  the  Mermaid 

Tavern  over  the  pipes  and  wine.     The  lyrics  are 

but   loosely  strung  together  by  the  narrative  verse 

and   there  are  places  where  the  rough  energy  of 

the  poesy  does  not  cover  the  creaking  mechanism, 

but    the  animation  and   high   spiritedness  of  the 

whole  carries  thc  reader  along  with  a  fine  zest. 

Noyes'  work  is  composite,  a  mixture  of  Tenny- 
son and  Swinburne,  with  a  dash  of  Stevenson  and 
a  flavoring  of  Cavalier  lyricism.  At  times  it  seems 
artificial,  but  at  least  it  is  good  artificiality.  "The 
Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern"  is  a  processional, 
a  pageant  of  the  Elizabethans  splendidly  tricked 
out  in  rich  attire  and  flying  banners  with  burgeon- 
ing of  crimson  and  gold.  It  doc*  not  pause  for 
a  moment ;  it  marches  on  and  on,  and  after  it 
passes  there  is  a  little  mist  and  glamour  in  one's 
eyes. 

The  London  Times  declares  that  "this  is  the 
best  work  Noyes  has  done  so  far."  In  unity  and 
evenness  of  poetic. d  expression,  it  hardly  rivals 
"Drake,"  although  there  are  fragments  of  the 
"Tales"  that  are  truly  the  finest  things  Noyes 
has  written. 

"The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe,"  tells  the  story 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Kit  Marlowe,  the  son  of 
a  Canterbury  cobbler, — 

"The  little  lad  that  Used  to  play 
Around  t  he  cobbler's  door, 

Kit  Marlowe!    Kit  Marlowe! 
We  shall  not  see  him  more." 

This  fine  poem  rises  with  simplicity  and  great 

power    up    to   the   scene    where    Nash  comes  to  the 

Mermaid  in  his  bloodied  coat  and  cries  out: 

"Come,  come  and  see  Kit  Marlowe  lying  dead, 
Draw  back  the  sheet,  ah,  tenderly  lay  bare 
'The  splendor  of  that  Apollonian  head; 

'The  gloriole  of  his  flame  colored   hair, 
I  lu    Kan.  athletic-  body  deftly   planned 
to  carrj    that   swift   soul  of  tin- ami  air; 

The  long,   thin   llanks,   the  broad   breast    and  the 
grand 

Heroic  shoulders!  Look  what   lost   dreams  lie 
Cold  in  the  Angers  "t   that   delicate  hand; 

\ u<  1  shut  within  those  lyric  lips  what  cry 
<  )|    unborn  beauty  sunk  in  utter  night, 
I  osl   world  of  son.;  scaled  in  an  unknown  sky, 

Never  to  be  brought  forth  clothed  on  with  light, 
1  his,  then,  this  the  secret   of  his  BOnj 

Who  ever  loved  thai  loved  not  at  first  sizhtT' 

I  In  n  lollow  s  ill,-  s,  (  ne  of  the  brawl  on  the  deck  of 

tin    Golden  Hind  ami  the  description  of  Marlowe's 

:.  s    ,,f    ili.'    Mermaid    TuwriT      By    Alfml    Noyw. 
Si.ik.s.     j.tt  pp,     11.36. 


death,  which  Nash  ends  with  the  words:  "Here 
on  my  breast,  with  one  great  sob  he  burst  his 
heart  and  died." 

"The  Burial  of  a  Oueen"  is  the  burial  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  at  dead  of  night  at  Peterborough. 
The  old  sexton  tells  of  the  ghostly  shadows  in 
the  vault,  of  the  foreigner  with  thc  olive  face  and 
soft  French  words,  who  begs  once  more  to  look 
upon  her  face;  of  the  dark  catafalque  with  its 
inscription,  "In  my  defense,  God  me  defend," 
and  of  the  voices  of  the  host  of  heaven  that  bear 
her  soul  away.  Aside  from  some  few  lyrics,  this 
scene  in  the  nave  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
with  its  ghosts,  shadows,  and  angels,  is  the  finest 
poesy  Noyes  has  written.  The  book  doses  with 
a  tale  of  Raleigh,  and  here,  as  in  "Drake."  there 
is  no  cunning  appeal  to  patriotism,  or  trick  of 
stirring  the  blood  that  he  has  hesitated  to  use.  It 
is — "Englande,  Englande,  Glory  everlasting  and 
lordship  of  the  sea,  that  moves  tin-  soul  of  this 
maker  of  ballads  and  chanteys,  who  stirs  us  with 
the  tread  of  armed  men,  with  clanking  of  hoofs 
and  horns  blowing,  and  at  last  brings  us  to  the 
more  peaceful  delight  of  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  wine 
at  the  Mermaid  'Tavern  where  huge  projects  and 
mighty  dreams  go  skittering  in  the  blue  smoke." 

"The   Daffodil    Fields,"1   a  versified    novel  by 

John    Masefield.    shines    with    a    steady    glimmer 

among  the  poetical  reapings  for  the  month.     It 

is    filled    with    Masehcld's   own    pe- 

DaffodilFUrids  c'uliar   literary    beauties    that    mark 
his  passionate-  gift   of  simple  utter- 
ance;   the  art  to  tell  a  simple  tale  and  yet  rellc-ct 
all  of  heaven  and  earth  within  it  as  a  pool  of  v. 
reflects  the  skv. 

"The    Daffodil    fields"   1,11s  of   the   lose   of   two 

men  for  a  girl.     Nicholas  Grey,  an  English  farmer, 

when  he  knows  that  he  is  near  death  gives  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  Michael,  a  wild  boy  at 
school  in  Paris,  to  his  closest  friends.  Charles 
Ocdeve  and  Rowland  Keir.  Occleve  has  .,  son. 
Lion,  and  Keir  has  a  daughter,  Mary.  The  two 
boys  and  the  girl  have  been  playmates  since  child- 
hood. Lion  is  a  quiet,  grave  young  man,  with 
features  that  give  "promise-  of  a  brilliant  mind." 
He  is  devoted  to  Mary,  but    Mary  loves  Michael. 

In  his  own  light-hearted  way  Michael  too  loves 
Mary,  but  his  desire  for  a  broader  life  calls  him  to 
the  cattle  ranches  of  America,  where-  he-  s.i\  -     land 

is  for  the-  asking."  Before  he  goes  awa)  to  be- 
gone three-  years,  he-  swears  constancy  to  his 
beloved  in  tin-  "daffodil  fields."     1  <>i  a  time  he 

writes  to   Mary,  then  there-  is  silence-  between  the 

lovei  s. 

"Spring  came  again  greening  the-  hawthorn  buds; 
The    shaking    (lowers    new-blossomed    seemed    the 

same 
And  April  put  her  riot  in  young  bloods; 
'The  jays  flapped  in  the  larch  clump  like  blue-  flame. 
She  did  not  care;    his  letter  never  came. 
Silent  she  went   nursing  the  grie-f  that  kill- 
And  I. ion  watched  her  pass  among  the-  daffodils." 

When    Lion,    tender    of    heart,    can    no    lo 
endure  the  grief  of  the  deserted  girl.  h< 

■  Tin-  l>:itT,*lil  l'l.l.ls  ll\  John  Mis.-ll.-lil.  Mite-mil- 
l;m        1JI    pp       11.35. 
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America  to  bring  Michael  back,  but  he  will  not 
come.  The  free  life  of  the  plains  suits  him  and 
a  dark  beauty  with  "eyes  that  burned"  holds  his 
fancy.  When  Lion  returns  and  tells  Mary  the 
truth  about  Michael,  her  resistance  to  his  suit 
breaks  down  and  she  consents  to  marry  Lion. 
A  newspaper  clipping  announcing  Mary's  marriage 
reaches  Michael,  who  is  already  weary  of  the  dark 
beauty  and  longing  for  his  lost  love.  He  goes 
back,  like  Enoch  Arden,  comes  to  her  house  and 
looks  in  the  window.  He  does  not  see  Mary  there, 
so  he  creeps  inside  the  house  by  stealth  and  leaves 
a  scarf,  an  old  keepsake,  in  Mary's  room,  so  that 
she  will  know  he  has  returned,  and  then  goes  to 
await  her  at  the  trusting  place  in  the  "daffodil 
fields."  She  finds  the  scarf  and  comes  to  meet  him ; 
they  renew  their  love  and  Mary  goes  to  live  with 
Michael.  They  are  happy  at  first,  then  Michael 
in  a  mood  of  weakness  and  remorse  goes  to  Lion 
to  offer  to  give  him  back  his  wife.  Lion  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  torn  by  passion  and  outraged  honor, 
fights  with  Michael  and  they  kill  each  other  in 
the  "daffodil  fields."  The  tragedy  ends  with 
stanzas  that  bring  Mary  to  her  dead  and  in  mere) 
grant  her  release  from  sorrow. 

"They  left   her  with  her  dead;    they  could   not 

choose 
But  grant  the  spirit  burning  in  her  face 
Rights  that  their  pity  urged  them  to  refu 
They  did  her  sorrow  and  her  dead  a  grace. 
All  night  they  heard  her  .   footsteps  trace 

n  to  the  garden  from  the  room  of  death, 
hoard  her  singing  there,  lowly,  with  gentle 
th. 

To  the  cool  darkness  full  ing  flowi 

Then  back,  still  singing  soft,  with  quiet  tread. 
But  at  the  dawn  her  singing  gathered  po 
to  the  dy  ing  swan  who  lifts  his  head 
On  East  nor,  lifts  it  singing,  dabbled  red, 
.  ng  the  Glory  in  hi-  tumbling  mind, 

bur~t  in.  In  t  -ikes  him 

blind. 

he  help  of  man 

l.ik'  irumjHt  from  the  I01 

1 1«  -  r«l. 

Men 

he  door 

-or. 

ing 


Primroses,  daffodils,  and  cuckoo  flowers. 
She  bowed  her  singing  head  on  Michael's  breast. 
"Oh.  it  was  sweet,''  she  cried,  "  that  love  of  ours. 
You  were  the  dearest,  sweet;    I  loved  you  best. 
Beloved,  my  beloved,  let  me  rest 
By  you  forever,  little  Michael  mine. 
Now  the  great  hour  is  stricken  and  the  bread  and 
wine 

"  Broken  and  spilt;   and  now  the  homing  birds 
Draw  to  a  covert,  Michael;   I  to  you. 
Bury  us  two  together,"  came  her  words. 
The  dropping  petals  fell  about  the  two. 
Her  heart  had  broken;   she  was  dead.     They  drew 
Her  gentle  head  aside;   they  found  it  pressed 
Against  the  broidered  'kerchief  spread  on  Michael's 
breast. 

The  one  that  bore  her  name  in  Michael's  hair, 
Given  so  long  before.    They  let  her  lie, 
When  the  dim  moon  died  out  upon  the  air, 
And  happy  sunlight  colored  all  the  skj  . 
The  last  cock  crowed  for  morning;   carts  went  by; 
Smoke  rose  from  cottage  chimneys;   from  the  byre 
The  yokes  went  clanking  by,  to  dairy,  through  the 
mire." 

Mr.    William    Watson's   latest    book   ot    verse, 
"The  Muse  in  Exile,"1  is  scarcely  an  addition  to 
tlie    pure,    clear    notes   of   Watsonian    music    with 
which  we  are  familiar.      Two  poems 
MulfinEx^1"  °*  this  collection,  "Dublin  Bay"and 
A    1- nil   (  onlession,      possess  dis- 
tinction  and   charm,   but    the    Mu.-c   is   indeed   in 
exile  from  such  brusque  bit   of  poesy  as  the  lines 
read   by   Mr.   Watson  at   the  Dickens  Centenary 
Celebration.       The    poems   are    accompanied    by 
the  paper  on  "The  Poet's  Place  in  tin-  Scheme  of 
of  Life:  "  whit  h  is  to  keep  fresh  within  u-  our  often 
ng    sense    of    life's    greatness    ami     grandeur. 

Although  there  is  little  of  the  imperial  master) 
of  harmonious  utterance  so  praised  by  Mr.  Wal -on. 
in  this  book,  a--  analysis  and  criticism  of  life,  as 
rhymed  aphorism,  as  thought  profound  and  often 
felicitous  <>f  expression,  it  has  dignity  and  worth. 

"Tin-  heart    takes  pilgrimage"     a-  the  author 

write-    in    "The    Wanderer's    v'"  rith    Mr. 

Sidney   I-'  -  '   s<  \  1  n  N  eai  -  "  '      I  hese 

poem-  are  leisurely  and  filled  with 

1?owey  quid,    far  awa\     music,     th'-    -011ml 

of  w  inds  and  watei  -.  1  night  in 
nil  -oh  1  h\  thin-,  bound  toget  her 
with  an  intense  delight  in  nature  and  eloquenl 
appro  iation  ol  he  1  beauties.  The  narrative  poems, 
quoted  in  fragment*,  -I  ion  Id  encouragi  Mi.  Rowe 
to  the  longer,  more  sustained  tonus  that  the  \  i> 

o  freely. 

A   11.., mi     w  1 

■ 

man, 
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ESSAYS   AND    MISCELLANY 


|/k\\(  Is  GRIERSON    gives   us  a  vojume  of 

sparkling  essays,     "The  Invincible  Alliance,"1 

and  other  writings,  political,  social,  and  literary. 

The  work  of  this  gifted  essayist  is 
Francis Gricr°son,hr  quintessence  of  all  that  spells 

culture,  atmosphere,  and  intellec- 
tual charm  in  literature.  The  "Invincible  Alli- 
ance" is  the  projected  alliance-  of  Hngland  and 
the  United  States,— the  "coalition  of  their  ma- 
tt rial   aims  and   interests."     Mr.   Grierson   feels 

that  the  destiny  of  America  is  hound  irrevocably 
to  the  destiny  of  England,  and  that  the  mutual 
interests  of  both  countries  require  that  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  United  States  Congress  should 
have  four  working  elements  in  combination, 
namely,  the  political,  the  commercial,  the  religious, 
the  social. 

A  piquant  cs^ay,  "The  New  Preacher,"  is  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  win  ministers  fail  to 
hold  their  congregations.  The  author  thinks 
that  a  "deal  of  the  trouble  arises  from  the  fact 
t  hat  many  of  our  pulpits  are  occupied  by  agnostics 
who  are  groping  for  truth  just  like  their  congre- 
gations," and  that  "few  ministers  of  our  day  feel 
that  they  possess  a  soul."  Intellectual  preaching 
he  feels  to  be  a  dangerous  illusion,  also  that  there  is 
little  good  in  scientific  religion.  In  religious 
preaching  we  require  the  art  of  words,  the  clear 
name  of  intellectuality  fused  together  by  power 
ol  faith  and  great  spirituality  to  save  us  from 
the    wolves    of    the    "world,    the     flesh     and     the 

devil." 

"A  Prophet  Without  Honor"  phrases  Mr. 
Grierson's  speculations  in  dramatic  form.  The 
"prophet"  is  Tolstoy,  who  comes  to  London 
penmless,  shorn  of  rank  and  honor,  to  open  a  shop 
lor-  cobbling  shoes  .  One  of  his  wealthy  disciples,  a 

lauded  proprietor,  epitomi/.es  the  general  opinion 
aboul  him. 

"Proprietor:  This  t.tkes  my  breath  away. 
\\  hat  I  am  to  do?  This  thing  has  knocked  me 
into  a  heap.  It  is  a  nightmare.  And,  hang  it  all, 
TolstOJ    on   his  estates  in  Russia  is  cue  thing,  Tol- 

stoj  .1  beggar  living  on  my  estate  is  another.     And 
besides,  fancy  people  coming  here  to  have  their 
hoots    mended!     why    will    Russian    count 
broke  and  turn  themselves  into  dirty  mujik 

Other  es^,i\^   remarkable  for   their  originality 
and   freshness  ate  "Republic    or    Empire," 
analysis  of  our  national  tendencies);   "lite  Soul's 
Las)   Refuge"  (which  is  music) :"  Materialism  and 

(  rime"  the  argument  places  crime  upon  the 
9houlders  of  our  increasing  materialism;  "The 
^gnostit      \gOny"    (which    argues   that    scepticism 

destroys  the  soul1,  and  "The  New  Era,"  "out  of 
which  .i   new    spiritual  element   will  spring  forth 

which   in   turn   will  dominate  the  material."      Mr. 

Grierson  is  aw  English-born  American  who  spent 

hi-  early  years  on  the  Illinois  prairies  and  now  re- 
sides in  London.  lie  has  expressed  his  artistic 
temperament  in  music  and  literature.  His  hook 
on  Lincoln,  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadows,"  though 
not   widelv    known,  is, i  masterpiece.      Other  books 

bj    Mr.   Grierson  include  "Modern   Mysticism," 
The  Celtic  Temperament,"  "  The  Humors  of  the 

I  nderman,"  and  "I  a  Revoke  Idealist." 
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An  exceedingly  emotional  hook  of  personal  life- 
history,  "  The  Woman  With  Empty  Hands,"'  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  as  an  argument 
,  for  woman  suffrage.  It  is  the  work 
W™rakS  of  a  well-known  suffragette,  but  is 
published  anonymously.  The  book 
has  a  certain  appeal  in  that  it  approaches  the  sub- 
ject not  from  a  standpoint  of  Utility  or  of  political 
and  social  justice,  but  from  the  sentimental  ; 
of  view  of  pity  for  the  "  woman  with  empty  hands." 
In  this  particular  instance,  a  young  woman  of  intel- 
ligence and  power  of  usefulness  is  bereft  of  husband 
and  child.  She  conquers  her  atmleasness  and  acute 
grief  by  working  for  the  "Common  Good  of 
Women,"  which  to  this  particular  woman  means 
suffrage.  Her  burden  of  sorrow  rolled  away  like 
Bunyan's  pilgrim's;  she  was  free;  salvation  flooded 
her  soul,  she  was  needed  ag  \11  this  is  fine  and 

wonderful,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  for  woman 
suffrage  any  more  than  it  is  an  argument  for 
Kindergarten  work,  or  for  caring  tor  blind  children 
or  for  any  other  kind  of  service  for  the  common 
good.  The  instinct,  the  desire  to  be  "needed" 
drives  many  women  to  work  for  equal  voting  rights 
with  men,  but  it  also  drives  many  more  into 
channels  of   private   usefulni 

From  Chicago  comes  a  more  logical  explanation 
of  modern  feminism  by  Floyd  Dell,  who  has  con- 
sidered such  individuals  as  Jane  Addams,  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Oilman.  Olive  Schreiner,  Ellen  K( 
and  Emmeline  Pankhurst  in  his  book.  "Women  as 
World  Builders. "3  The  argument  of  the  pn 
ventures  the  theory  that  the  whole  feminist  move- 
ment has  grown  out  of  the  readiness  <>t  women  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  new  masculine  demand  that 
grows  out  of  man's  rebellion  against  the  " cow- 
woman, "  the  subservient  female  wh  -  her 
will  by  Stealth  and  indirection  and  makes  a  dupe 
in  one  way  or  another  of  every  man  with  whom  she 
conns  in  contact.  Thus  behind  the  revealed  rebel- 
lion of  women  stands  the  obscure  rebellion  of  men. 

"Monoscripts."  '  by  W'illard  Dillman.  are  tabloid 
essays,  from  which  we  can  snatch  wisdom  as  we 

rush  along  our  frenzied   ways,      a  kind  of  "futur- 
ist" condensation  of   the  old-fash- 

Ta^d^orn,    »»ed     ramblitu  into    half    a 

do/en  sentences.  1  he  introduction 
is  by  Richard  Burton,  and  the  "monoscripts"  are. 
as  in-  s.ivs.  "brief,  pleasant  papers  that  belot 

the  ^eiiiis  esx.iv."  Purther  than  this,  thev  ate 
thoughtful  meditations,  somewhat  Emersonian  in 
expression  and  in  serene  idealism. 

"  \  Beginning  Husband  " :'  sets  forth  his  reflec- 
tions in  a  book  by  Edward  Sanford  Martin.  Thi 
average  voting  man  finds  an  exceptional  girl    who 

A  Young       is  willing  to  marry  him  on  an  income 

Husband's       of     sj\t\      dollars     a      week.       I  hev 
Thoughts       niarrv     and    the    husband    writ* 
book    that    carries  affairs  along    until   the   menagt 

Hi.    W..M.  e.  u  mm    EnTptj    Hands      Dodd     Mead      70 
pp      50  .iiiis 

■  Women  U  World  BuOdm      Bj  Floyd  Dell      Chi 
Forbes  &  Co      104  pp      76  cent* 

•  Monoacrlpta  Bj  W  f  Dfllman  Minneapolis  Minn  : 
r    t >    iir.HvU-      .  '•  cents 

»  Reflections    «>f    :i    Beginning    Husband      Bj 
Sandford  Martin       Harper's      164  pp      *' 
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includes,  beyond  husband  and  wife,  a  baby  and  a 
cook  and  a  nursemaid.  The  book  is  readable  and 
pleasantly  written,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  exudation  of  romance  one  might  expect  from 
such  a  title.  Instead,  the  "beginning  husband" 
discusses  woman  suffrage,  sociology,  and  the  cost 
of  living. 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  taste  of  English  country  life,  will  enjoy  "The 
Odd    Farmhouse,"1  a    delightful    book  published 

under  the  pseudonym  of  "The  Odd 
England        Farmwife."     An    American    couple 

decide  to  take  a  country  farmhouse 
within  fifty  miles  of  London.  They  find  their  ideal 
in  the  village  of  Kynaston.  "  It  lay  in  a  dimple  in 
the  downs;  all  around  it  were  meadows  full  of 
browsing  sheep.  A  long,  low  Jacobean  house  of 
simple  but  beautiful  lines,  with  a  group  of  farm 
buildings  clustered  in  the  background."  "An 
old  English  farmhouse,  fourteen  rooms,  inside 
plumbing,  an  acre  of  garden,  a  coachhouse  and 
stables,  a  trout  stream  and  a  tennis  court."  The 
narrative  follows  the  furnishing  of  the  house,  the 
making  of  the  garden,  the  holiday  excursions, 
the  excitement  of  cricket  matches  and  conversa- 
tion over  the  tea-cups;  all  the  warm  joy  of  noon- 
day and  the  coolness  of  blue  dusk,  the  names  of 
flowers,  quaint  verses  and  leisurely  delight  in 
country  life  is  poured  into  the  pages.  It  is  a 
little  book-tour  through  English  moorlands  and 
rose  garden-. 

The  greater  portion  of  "Youth  and  Life,"2  by 

Randolph  S.  Bourne,  has  appeared  in  essay  form 

in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.     Thest  together 

with    considerable    additional     ma- 

of  Y outh"18   terial,  form  a  most  ble  book. 

which    is   offered   as   an    "eloquent 

expression  of  youth  aware  of  itself."     This  very 

quality  of  a  utes  a  minor  flan    in 

a  work  whose  beauty   of  literary  expression  and 

delicate  nuan  entiment  will  recommend  it  to 

a  lar^e  audience.      There  is  a  type  of  youth  like 

that  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  that  is  utterly  aware  of 

and  imperiousness;    but  this 

J      th  belongs  to  tin  is  the  highl) 

>red  int.  who  reveals  this  -u [x-rl i  telf-con- 

sciousne-s.     lor    tin  ge    individual,  middle 

live  the  full  vali 
!'i  that  lie,  behind.     Mr.  Bourni 
"The  Ad  of  Life."  is  rich   with  triumpl 

perimental    Life"  emph 

il  laboratory: 

•  i    Handic  a|  mer son's 

in  a  new  dress,  and  "  Th< 

An   Inner  View"  discusses  the  present    period  ol 

n    in   our   collet  nd    uni\  ■  with 
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.  Two 
Boyhoods 


draws  added  value  and  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  philosophical  in  its  basis,  being  throughout 
related  to  the  recent  thought  currents  principally 
represented  by  the  late  William  James  and  Pro- 
fessor Bergson.  There  is  a  very  helpful  bibli- 
ography. 

The  boyhood  experiences  of  two  American 
writers  who  have  won  distinction,  each  in  his  own 
special  field,  form  the  substance  of  two  of  the  most 
attractive  publications  of  the  cur- 
rent season, — "The  Story  of  My 
Boyhood  and  Youth,"4  by  John 
Muir.  and  "A  Small  Boy  and  Others,"5  by  Henry 
James.  In  the  matter  of  environment,  the  two 
boys  fared  very  differently.  John  Muir.  having 
1  his  earlier  years  in  Scotland,  came  with  his 
parents  to  America  and  plunged  at  once  (a  boy  of 
eleven)  into  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  in  Wis- 
consin. In  those  mid-century  years  young  James, 
five  years  the  junior  of  Muir.  was  living  a  life  of 
pampered  ease,  comparatively  speaking,  in  New 
York  City,  which  indeed  was  about  as  different 
from  the  metropolis  of  to-day  as  from  the  contem- 
porary pioneer  settlements  of  Wisconsin.  Each 
of  these  "boys"  of  the  '50's  tells  his  story  well  and 
each  story  in  its  own  way  makes  its  appeal.  John 
Muir  was  in  training  as  naturalist  and  philoso- 
pher, Henry  James  as  man  of  letters.  In  each 
case  the  achievements  of  mature  life  have  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  youth. 

"The  Bend  in  the  Road" 6  is  the  til  le  of  a  volume 
of  stimulating  essays  from  the  pen  of  Truman  A. 
1  )eWeese.     The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  cit  y 
man  the    way    to   health   and    con- 
AHome'        tentment  through  the  return  to  in- 
timate  relation    with  the  soil.      It 
tells  him  how  he  may  acquire  a  small  place  in 
the  country  not    far   from    the   scene   of   his  daily 
employment,  and   in    many    ways    suggests   the 
fuller  meaning  of  what   is  known  as  the  country 
life. 

Mr.  Felix  E.  Schelling'a  brilliant   pen  has  added 

a   scholarly  book,  "The  English  Lyric,"'  to  the 
•  of  books  treating  of  the  field  oi    English 

literature  which  are  edited   1>\    \\  il- 

ThLyr'ic1'",h    ''■""    All'm     N,iU'»"    °f     Harvard 
1  Diversity.       Three    volumes    pre- 
\  ious  to  Mi    Si  helling's  book  have  been  published 
and  seven  others  are  in  preparation:    "The  Alle- 
gory," b)  Professoi  N'eilson,  "Lit  '  litiiism." 

I  In  Short  Storj  .  Medie>  al 
and  Modem."  I>\  W.  M  Hart;  "The  Masque," 
■•.-.  1  \\  1  mi-  lin.  ;  "I  lie  Saint's  I  egends,  '  by 
1 ,    1 1    <  irerould  .   "  <  harai  tei  Writ  iny.."  bj  <  h 

li.  and       I  In    Novi  I,'    bj    I     i  >    M. 
Ford      I  I  intended  as  1  "  fail  1\  1  ompre- 

hen  of  urn   literal  un  I  he  1  hapter 

■  «f  Mr.  S<  In  !'-  •»•  de\  oted  10  "I  he  I  yrii  and 

t  he    Romantii     Re^  ival"  carcelj    I"    ovei 
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ABOUT  two  years  ago  a  powerful  novel  entitled 

"  Predestined"  appeared  from  the  pen  of  .1  new 

writer,  Stephen  French  Whit  man,  and  was  appre- 

a  New  Story    ciatively    noticed    iii    these    pages. 

by  Stephen      Mr.  Whitman's  second  book,  which 

Whitman         |R.    ra||s   ••-|hr    N,.   ()f    Life,"1    fully 

sustains  his  reputation  for  literary  work  and  well- 
buill  structure.  The  hero  of  this  story  is  a  singu- 
larly repellenl  person,  who,  however,  contains  in 
him  what  tradition  and  literature  have  come  to 
nize  as  the  essentials  of  masculinity.  Re- 
pulsed by  the  girl  he  loves,  he  seizes  her  in  his 
arms  and  springs  overboard  from  the  deck  of  a 
Mediterranean  steamer.      He  t  lien  swims  with  her 

to  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  she  lighting 
like  ,i  cave  woman  againsl  his  admiration.  In  a 
cholera  epidemic  .\\u\  a  native  rebellion  he  proves 

himself  to  be  a  real  hero,  and,  in  the  vm\,  com- 
pels, if  ever  the  term  were  literally  true,  the  ad- 
miration and   love  <>l   the  woman.      There  is  some 

line  description,  some  brilliant  conversation,  and 
much  thai    is  stimulating. 

The  traditional  English  fling  at  Scotch  character: 

"that  it  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  caution  and  can- 
dor, of  meanness  and  generosity,  of  complete  reti- 
cence and  intense  loyalty  '  occurs 
forcibly  to  the  reader  of  two  re- 
cently issued  novels  by  the  Find- 
later  sisters:  " Crossriggs " *  and  "Penny  Mony- 
penny."8  Both  these  books  show  the  intensive  lit- 
(  rarj  culture  of  a  small  garden.     They  are  stories 

ol  Scotch  dramatic  life  with  much  of  the  common- 
place, -nine  sordidness,  a  good  deal  of  humor, 
pathos,  and  brotherly  kindness,  and  all  told  with 
an  adroit,  yet  gentle  touch  thai  suj  Stevenson. 

"The  Amateur  <  ieiii  leman."  !  to  whom  Mr.  Jcf- 

lei\   I  arnol  introduces  us  in  his  fust  book  since  his 

fame  was  made  by  "The  Broad  Highway,"  is  one 

Barnabas     Bariv,    a    country    bred 

s1conFdBo0ok    English   youth  of   the  early   nine- 

teeillh     century,     son     ol     a     retired 

champion  pugilist .  Wit  h  a  fori  une  left  him,  he  sets 
forth  to  London  to  become  a  gentleman.  I  lis  adven- 
tures in  dueling,  romance  ,  and  love  are  the  subjeel 

of  the  book,  which  is  writ  ten  with  a  rollicking 
humor,  wholesome  sentiment    and  human  instinct 
which  <  haracterized  Mr.  Farnol's  preceding  volume. 
There  are  some  \er>  impressive  illustrations. 

Iii  "Child  of  Storm,"'  Rider  Haggard  gives  us 

another    Allan    <  tuaieiniain    I  ale   of   South    A: 

li   is  a  book  ol  adventure  in  peace  and  war,  a  theli 

_      of  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  ex- 

garcl"  Latest     ploitsin  I  he  winning  of  a  wile,  includ- 
ing some  ol  the  deeds  of  a  beautiful, 
malignant   Zulu  girl.      The  book  shows  Haggard's 
liieraiv    '.Jits,  swiftness   ol    movement,   dramatic 
and  "  the  emotional  fervor  of  the  adolescent." 
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All  unusual  story  is  "John  C.,\c."c  by  W.  B. 
Trites.  Its  subja  t  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  rather  unattractive  American  ni 

.  _      ...      man,     who     has     main      unplc 

A   Pessimistic  i  •,         ■     " 

,ci         experiences    while    becoming    con- 
vinced that  sordidness  does  not  pay. 

He  had  a  s,,u!  "too  timid  to  desirov  itself,  too 
weak  to  uplift  from  I  he  morass  its  w ,  flesh 

in  sustained  flight."  There  is  a  beautiful,  pure  and 
angelic  "Diana"  and  an  unfortunate  but  very 
at  tractive  "  Prudence,"  who  "had  not  alwa\  ■  been 
as  sin-  ought  to  have  been."  The  story  i-  told  with 
a  powerful,  realistic  directness  which  suggests  the 
Russian  masters  in  its  pessimism  and  the  French 
in  its  artistry  of  style. 

The  Southern  woman's  heart   historj    since  the 
Civil   War    is    the    real    theme  of    Ellen   < 
"  Virginia."7     As  the  Old  Dominion  epitomize 

many  American   minds,  the  entire 

can^Novd""   N,ll,ri-  *>   this  woman   having   the 
Old  Dominion's  name  represents  the 
greal    sisterhood  in   its  changing  environment, 
those  women  whose  fathers  and  lirot!  Jit  in 

the  greal  war  and  who  have  survived  to  do  their  pan 
in  working  out  a  new  civilization  on  Southern  soil, 
under  changed  conditions.  Miss  Glasgow's  novil 
has  been  described  as  an  historical  work.  Such  it 
truly  is;    it  embodies  th.  history. 

"The  Heart  of  the  Hills,"  s  is  th. 

cession  to  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.'s  rapidly  growing  li-t 

of  Kentucky  mountain  talis.  Readers  of  "The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  and  "The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come"  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  new  story.    Three  things  can  tx 

of  all   Mr.   Fox's   novels:    They  are  they 

are  clean;   they  are  never  dull. 

John  Luther  Long  surveys  the  conflict  of  the 
'oo's  from  .i  new  angle  in  his  latest  story,  "War."* 

The  narrative  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  lips 

loyal  oid  M.irv  lander  of  German  descent,  who  re- 
lates the  fortunes  of  his  two  stunh 
whom  fought  under  the  Stars  and  Stt  ipes,  the  other 
under  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the 

woman  with  whom  each  was  in  love.       There  i 
fighting  than  love  in  the  tale  ,\m\  the  deliberate 
tai  tics  of  the  two  brothers  in  the  early  period  of  the 
war  put   the  nailer's  patience  to  a  rathei    severe 

test.       Later    1  hev    gh  i'.em- 

-i  Ives  in  battle  and  as  a  tragic  on  iconic  one  dies  by 
the   other's   hand.     There    is   originality   in    the 
.  and  a  noiabk  human  quality. 

\  batch  ol  unusually  interesting  and  well- 
handled  short  Stories  conies  to  n^  with  all  the 
glamour  of  the  names  I  -i'\.  Maurice 

Hew  lett .  Perceval  Gibbon  and  Jane 
Findlater.      Mi.     Conrad's     tl 

tales       ■■   \   Smili  llle," 

t  S        i  "  and  "I  reya  of  the  Seven  Isles," 
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which  he  has  grouped  under  the  general  title 
"  'Twixt  Land  and  Sea," *  are  in  his  best,  most  char- 
acteristic vein.  A  strong  man  writing  of  strong 
men  with  strong  passions,  but  with  an  unerring 
insight,  and  a  delicacy  and  balance  that  rivals 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Mr.  Conrad  has  already 
come  into  his  own.  These  tales  are  all  of  barbaric 
coasts  of  the  sea,  yet  chiefly  of  men's  emotions  on 
the  sea.  Particularly  strong  is  "Freya  of  the 
Seven  Isles." 

In  "Lore  of  Proserpine"2  Mr.  Hewlett  writes  ten 
fanciful  tales  of  fairies,  oreads,  wind  sprites,  and 
other  intangible  beings,  who,  in  his  fancy,  in  some 
way  or  other  always  have  love  affairs  with  mortals. 
He  half  admits,  in  his  preface,  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
trying  to  make  English  mythology.  The  stories 
have  a  haunting,  beautiful  flavor  about  them,  and 
S -immary  Chapter"  is  the  most  fanciful  of  all. 

Again  we  have  some  "Adventures  of  Miss  Greg- 
ory." *  This  lady,  as  readers  of  Perceval  Gibbon 
know,  knocks  about  the  world,  and  wherever  she 
goes  is  always  in  the  thick  of  things.  She  seems 
to  attract  adventure  to  her.  While  always  re- 
maining feminine,  she  somehow  manages  to  do 
masculine  things,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us  these 
thing-  in  very  entertaining  fashion. 

Very  few,  if  any,  recent  writers  can  make  glow 
before  the  reader's  eyes  the  atmosphere  of  lowland 
Scotland  as  the  Findlater  sisters,  Mary  and  Jane. 
"Penny  Monypenny"  and  "Crossriggs,"  from  the 
joint  pens  of  these  Scotch  writers,  are  noted  on 
the  preceding  page.  The  collection  of  "Seven 
Scots  Stories,"4  however,  which  contains  some  of 
the  best  writing,  is  by  Jane  alone.  These  stories, 
"The  Bairn- Keeper,"  "The  Tat  tie- Bogle,"  "Ower 


THE  FINDLATER  SISTERS,  MARY   AM)  J  \M. 
(Whose  three  recent  books  of  fiction  are  noticed  this  month) 

Young  to  Marry  Vet."  "Charlie  Over  the  Water," 
"  Mysie  Had  a  Little  Lamb,"  "The  Dcil's  Money," 
and  "The  Love  Bairn,"  are  full  of  the  grave  and 
gay,  delicate  touches  that  characterize  all  of  the 
Findlater  style.  They  are  soaked  with  much  of 
the  same  spirit  that  made  Barrie  and  Crocker  so 
popular. 


ART  AND  THE  DRAMA 


The  Drama 
of  Life 


\j        HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES  in  "The  Foun- 
dations of  ■   National  Drama,"4  handles  the 
intellectual  inferiority  of  the  English  and  t  he  Ameri- 
can drama  with  searching  analysis 

and   brilliant    '  riii<  i -in.      lie  thinks 

our  playwrights  supply   ti 

simply  with    bright.  tomfoolery,   th.it  our 

d    from  literature  and   are    -o  far 
from  life  as  to  be  filled  with  "little  sniggering  inde- 
:■-,   and    ribaldries"    whi  "far    more 

lest,  frankest   Rabelaisian 
mirth;  or  than  the  bold  ai  A  the 

•  t  human  tittup-  which  IS  SOloudl 
I  in  our  realist i<   plays."     He  notes  that  thi 
an  ul  from  our  •■  and  intelli- 

rnoralit  •. .      I  le  I"  lievei    t  hat   not 
dread  of  t  he  t  le 

rid  as 
lucai  ion 
Me    |mo|i|i -."    then 

time  in' 
!><>ok 
hea    was  delivered   and   written 


n 

I 


• 
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in  the  years  [896-1912.     It  forms  the  most  com- 
prehensive  and    thorough   statement    before   the 
public  as  to  the  past  and  future  of  drama  and  the 
and  of  the  relation  of  the  drama  to  art  and 

to  6i 

■  dou   and    t  he   Sardou    Plaj  s" '  is  a  1  li 

vigorous  stud}    and  critical  estimate  of  the  life 

and  work  of  victorien  sardou,  by  Jerome  Hart. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts; 

iar'iou        ,,,,•   nrsl    's  •'   biographical   sketch; 

the  set  ond  is  made  up  of  the  synopsis 

and  analysis  of  the  Sardou  plays,  with  copious 

quotations;    the  third  is  devoted  to  the  Sardou 

plays  in  the  •  nitcd  states. 

Ven   little  ha«  been  previouly  written  aboul  the 

actual  life  of  the  dramatist.     Mr.  Han  has  given 

•  li  his  boyhood,  Ids  earl)    struggles  and 

failures,  his  literan    and  dramatic  growth,   with 

ding  detail.     I  he  young  Sardou  had  a  glimp  • 

of  the  Revolution  ol  ng  t" 

know  that  on  the  morning  "i  [une  24th,  when  the 

ehold    wa      1.  11 1  iilk     preparing    fot 

from  the  1  hit  1-  "I  I >.i  1  tie,  1  h<  \  i'  i"i  icn 

time  to  tit  wl  up  to  hi    room  to  write 

in    III  it     lie    \  alii alile    tn    1111 

I  hi    Sardou   plaj     produi  ■  d   in  t  l>i  1 
1  ouir  '11   need  of  1  omn 

I ..  1  ho  ■>■  m  li  1  lull  know  l<  'Li    ••!   1  In    lift 
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and  work  of  the  greal  French  dramatist,  this  book 
will  be  invaluable. 

Recenl    handbooks   on    art    include   a    critical 

study  and  biography  <>l  the  greal  French  Realist, 

Gustave  Courbet,1  by  Leonce  Benedite,  Curator 

of    the    Luxembourg    Gallery    and 

Handbooks       ?r?ieS***    tlu'    ^  'f    du   LoUVTB. 

It  in  a  brilliant  and  exhaustive  Bl  udy 

of  Courbel  as  man  and  artist.  There  arc  forty- 
eight  illustrations  reproducing  his  principal  paint- 
"British  Pictures  and  Their  Painters  ''  by 
E.  V.  Lucas,  is  an  anecdotal  guide  to  the  British 
section  of  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  handy 
volume  for  the  tourist  ,m<\  art-lover  compiled  with 
taste  and   skill.     Another  hook  on   the   National 


Gallery1  by  J.  E.  Crawford   Flitch  -f  its 

masterpieces  by  artists  of  various  nationalities 
more  from  the  historical  viewpoint.  Uoih  books 
opiously  illustrated. 
"The  Louvre,"*  a  book  by  E.  E.  Richards, 
while  more  literary  in  its  general  plan,  performs 
the  office  of  a  general  guide  to  the  Louvre  and  its 
content-,  "(  me  Hundred  Masterpieces"  §by  the  late 
John  LaFarge,  describes  in  detail  one  hundred 
paintings  that  are  interesting  to  I  ral  public 

as  records  of  certain  art  influences,  or  as 
records,  or  as  commemorating  great  events  thai 
have  made  history.      The  text  i>  simply  and  ( l< 
written,   the   hook   i^  well   made  and   printed   and 

illustrated    with    photographic    reprodu 
the  "masterpieces'  in  question. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  EDUCATION 


DERHAPS    the    most     ambitious  reference  work 

now  in  course  of  publication  in  this  country  is 

the     Macmillan     "Cyclopedia    of     Education,"' 

edited  by  Professor  Paul  Monroe, 
cyTdopedU     "'  ,lu'  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University.  The  fourth  volume7  ol 
this  work,  covering  titles  in  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement from  "lib*'  to  "pol,"  has  now  come 
from  the  press.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  contains 
a  great  number  of  useful  articles  on  topics 
which,  in  many  instances,  .ire  not  satisfactorily 
treated  in  other  works  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  I'ains  have  been  taken  to  bring 
the  information  closely  up  to  date,  and  the  re- 
markable changes  that  have  characterized  the 
advance  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
during   the   past    decade  are   well  brought   in  these 

articles. 

Three  recenl  publications  dealing  with  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  from  the  American 
point  of  view  are  IV.  Paul  Klapper's  "  Principles  of 
Educational    Practice,"8    "Educa- 

TpracHc"d  ,i,,nal  Administration,"*  by  <  leorge 
Drayton  Strayer  and  Edward  I.. 
Thorndike,  <>t  Teat  her-  College,  and  "  Problems  in 
Modern  Education,"10  by  William  S.  Sutton,  of 
the  University  <>t  Texas,  bach  of  these  books 
has  it-  special  value  lor  the  student  of  education. 

the  second   being   particularly    concerned   with   the 

actual  workings  ol  our  modern  school  system, 
giving  critical  studies  ol  school  records  and  reports 
and  a  great  number  ol  statistical  illustrations. 
I  >i .  Klapper's  book  i  o\  ers  t  In-  w  hole  field  of  educa- 
tional theory,  while  the  addresses  and  essaysof 
Professor  Sutton  have  to  do  not   bo  much  with 

Ouatave  Courbet.      it\    Leonce  Benedite      ■•     u    l.ip- 
pincott  <  So      06  pp.,  ill.     $1. 

Britlsb  Pictures  and  Their  Painters      By  i     \     i 
Macmillan  Company.     264  |i|>  .  ill      * 

The    National    Gallery      Bj    J     i:     Crawford    flitch 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.      it  i  pp  .  ill      76  cents 

<  The   Louvre      Bj    i      i      Richards      Bmall,    Maj 
A  < '..      i ,  i  pp  .  ill      . :.  cents 

dm     Hundred    Masterpieces    of    PalnUns      Hy    John 
i  ioubleda;  .  Page  A  Co       100  pp  .  ill      I 
clopodla  of    Education       Vol    Hi       Edited   bj    Pan] 
Monroe       M  acmillan       683  pp 

clopodla  cf   Education      \.'i    i\       Edited   bs    Paul 
Monroe      Macmillan       1 1"  pp 

U\  Paul  M 
\  pplcton       183  pp      *  i 

i  dui  il  lonal     Administration       By 

Ed  wan  I   I.    Thorndike      Macmillan      891    pp 
Problems  In  Modern  Education       Bj  Williams   Sutton 
Sin  i n,   I li      -'  ■■   pp 


ab- tract  ideal-  a-  with  the  application  of  hern 

nized   educational    principle-   to   th<  m   of 

modern  school  problems. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  students  and  teachers 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  are  interested  in  the 

Rhodes   Scholarships   at    Oxford,    it    was   a    1. 

ion  that   led   Dr.  George   R. 
University      Parkin,  the  organizing  \  of 

the   Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust, 
summarize  this  experience  gained    in   that  po-i- 
tion  in  the  form  of  a    statement    of    :  ward- 

ing the  scholarship  system.     This  h  been 

done  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Rh 
ships,*'11    brought    out    by  the   Houf  .    Mifflin 

Company.      This    is   a  book  of   practical   informa- 
tion  for  teachers,   candidates,  and  com': 
selection.     It  makes  many  interesting  ;tions 

for  making  the  most  of  the  specific  opportunities 

at   (  Kb  .i 

Clayton   Sedgwick   I                -   "Whj  '  "I 

-ill:  -  of  ten  •  •  r\  a- 
tion    among    American     college     men    and    main 

months  Bpent  in  visiting  the  leading  ional 

institutions  of  Europe  and  tht  vivid 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Ann 

life. 

"Citizens  Madeand  Remade"1*  is  tl  ant 

title  of  ,\n  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  in- 
fluence of  the  George  Junior  Republics,  by  William 
R.     <  leorge    and     Lym  her 

Rr"ubhcs        StOWC.        The    work    and     growth    of 

rpu      '      the  original   Republic  at    1  reeville, 

\      Y ..    i-   familiar   to   reader-  of   t  h. 

Reviews.     The   history   of   the   institution    has 
already  been  writ  tin  by  Mr.  ilumc 

entitled  "The  Junior  Republic,"  publish) 
years  ago.     The  present  work  »  interpret 

ignificance  of  all  such  training,  with  an  outline 
of  a  practical  method  by  which  principles,  already 
proved  notably  successful  in  tin  itionol 

rls,  may   be  applied  to  law-breaking 
adult-. 


•  i  Th.-    Rhodes    Bcholarshl| 
bton,  Miitim  < 
u  h\  i.ii  toCollcfP  '     Bj  I  '<'r> 

aia  pp  Ail.    si 

■ 

nnd  I  >  man  Iti.vh,  Hounhton.   Mull. 
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Under  the  title  '"Art  Museums  and  Schools,"1 
Scribner's  have  published  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York, 
as  a  course  for  teachers.  The 
Sch^rts  object  of  the  lecturers.  Dr.  Stock- 
ton Axson.  Kenyon  Cox,  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Tonks, 
was  to  show  instructors  in  various  departments  of 
school  work  how  the  Mu- 
seum collections  of  work 
might  be  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of 
their  subjects.  The  lec- 
turers demonstrated  the 
great  power  of  an  art  mu- 
seum for  making  vivid  to 
the  pupil  various  branches 
of  study.  Dr.  Axson  showed 
the  value  of  art  museums  to 
teachers  of  English;  Ken- 
yon Cox  spoke  of  their  use 
by  teachers  of  art;  President 
Hall  showed  how  art  mu- 
seums offer  opportunities  to 
teachers  of  history;  and  Dr. 
Tonks  dwelt  on  their  im- 
portance to  teachers  of 
classics.  Helpful  coopera- 
tion between  schools  and 
museums  should  be  fur- 
thered by  the  wide  circu- 
lation  of    these    lectures. 

Dr.    Maria    Monte- 
methods  of  child  education 
ha\  1  quite  a  sensa- 

_     _  tion   in    kin- 

The  Training      ■ 

of  Children     '"rgarten 
rirr  It--,    and 
her  book.  "The-  M< 
Method,"   ha-,  already  run 
through    many  editions  in 
Quite  a   number 
alxjut  the  Mon- 
>ori  method  by  thought- 
ful '  i  have  tried 

•filing  from  the  pi  \  Mont' 

Mot:  ■    mfield  Fisher,  aims  to  tell 

ichen  would 
like  to  k:  it  the  ni  m  of  child  train- 

ible  time  in  Rome 
•l>  in  <  lo-«-  personal  touch  with  Dr.  Mo 

tO   the 

I   n-  about    Montensori,  when   --he  re- 
this    little    volii 
nbini,  the  Mom  liool, 

and  ■<•  working-  of  the  method  of 

•  •  method  of  tl.xil.l. 

individual  growth,"  ■  ■  rior- 


UK.    M.\RI\    MO: 
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"A  Guide  to  the  Montessori  Method,"3  by  Ellen 
Yale  Stevens,  with  illustrations,  is  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  method.  Mrs.  Stevens  also  spent 
some  months  in  personal  confererce  with  Dr. 
Montessori  in  Rome. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Free  Kindergarten"4  in  a  half 
forgotten  corner  of  Edinburgh  has  been  written  up 
sympathetically  by  Lileen  Hardy.     Kate  Douglas 

Wiggin  has  written  an  in- 
troduction. There  are  a 
number  of  illustrations  from 
photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Two  recently  issued 
books  on  boy  training  are 
particularly  suggestive  and 
entertaining.  "That  Boy 
of  Yours,"6  by  James  S. 
Kirtley,  is  a  series  of  sympa- 
thetic studies  of  boyhood 
written  for  the  kindred, 
guardians,  teachers  and 
neighbors  of  the  boy.  Mr. 
Kirtley,  who  calls  himself 
an  ex-boy,  says  that  there 
are  no  bad  boys,  bad  boys 
are  manufactured  by  mis- 
understanding. He  traces 
all  phases  of  the  boy  subject, 
because  he  says,  "my  fre- 
quent lapses  into  the  estate 
of  boyhood  have  been 
among  the  most  inspiring 
and  refreshing  experiences 
of  my  life."  In  "Training 
the  Roy,"0  William  A.  Mc- 
Keever,  Profcs-or  of  I'hil- 
osophy  in  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  believes 
that  ignorance  of  boy  life  is 
responsible  for  more  money 
sjK'iit  on  reformatory  institu- 
tions  than  anyother one  fact. 
"Train  the  whole  boy  "  i-  his 

motto.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs. 
A  delightful  little  book  on  childhood,  with  a 
new  turn  to  ii.  i-  "The  American  Child."7  The 
author,  Elizabeth  McCrai  ken.  has  no  patience  with 
the  critiii-in  and  disapproval  of  the  American 
child  and  hi-  ways  and  manners.   "After  all,"  she 

"ili.     American    child    i-   a    very    nice   one." 

The  book  is  full  of  charming  pit  tures  -pictures  in 

word  and  photograph. 

"The  Posture  of  School  ( Ihildren,"1  by  Jessie  1 1. 
Bancroft)  \  i  I  <nt  Director  in  Physical  training 
in  the  New  York  City  Publii  Scho  consider- 

ation of  i  in  its  lai  i he  hal.it ual 

■  .I    i  he    bod) .    i»  H  i  i'  ni  ii  I'-    in    the  ere<  t 
ion."  ted 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS    FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


DISTASTEFUL  as  the  continued  decline 
in  high-grade  bonds  has  been  to  the  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  owning  them, 
then'  is  no  denying  the  opportunity  which 
confronts  prospective  buyers.  Nbl  in  many 
years  has  it  been  possible  to  secure  such  a 
large  variety  of  sound  investments  with  such 
uniformly  high  returns  as  now.  Of  course. 
if  the  decline  in  prices  undermined  the  safety 
of  bonds  or  foreshadowed  a  general  inability 
to  pay  principal  when  due  there  would  be  no 
point  to  these  remarks.  Hut  a  moment's 
reflection  shows  that  safety  is  not  at  present 
the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  pick  out  here  and 
there  one  or  two  old  and  formerly  well- 
regarded  railroad  stocks,  such  as  the  New 
Haven,  or  the  preferred  shares  of  several  of 
the  newer  industrial  companies,  the  current 
quotations  for  which  indicate  lower  dividends. 
Indeed,  there  are  several  highly  speculative 
railroad  bonds  which  fall  in  the  same  class. 
But  these  are  marked  exceptions.  They  are 
numerically  insignificant.  Investment  s<  - 
curities  as  a  whole  are  suffering  from  world 
conditions  involving  capital.  If  it  were  only 
the  bonds  of  a  small  town  in  this  or  that 
State,  one  might  suspect  the  ability  of  the 
town  treasurer  or  the  wisdom  of  the  village 
fathers.  But  when  the  same  conditions 
apply  to  the  securities  of  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  and  Merlin;  to  British  Consols; 
to  bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads;  to 
the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
to  practically  every  Standard  municipal  and 
railroad  bond,  the  same  simple  explanation 
doe-  not  explain. 

Perhaps  the  uppermost  topic  in  financial 
circles  has  to  do  with  the  high  returns  which 
the  City  of  \ew  York  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  have  felt  obliged 

to  off er  investors  on  their  recent  bond  issues. 
The  apparent  widening  gap  between  invest- 
ment income  and  living  expense  and  the  in- 
ternational strain  on  capital  are  not  to  be 
discussed  in  detail  here.  Nbl  but  what  they 
are  practical  questions.     No  other  economic 

subjects  touch  US  all  SO  closely.  but  whether 
these  condition-  last,  or  whether  they  pass 
away,  which  i-  much  more  in  accordance 
with  economic  history,  the  practical  problem 


of  persona]  investment  remains  the  same, 
namely,  how  may  you  and  I  find  safe  securi- 
ties which  yield  the  highi  dble  return 
con-istent    with   that  safety? 

Under  present  conditions,  the  (40  interest 
on  a  Siooo  bond  does  not  buy  anything  like 
as  much  as  it  once  did.  Consequently,  the 
prices  of  bonds  have  fallen  and  those  who 
buy  them  now  really  obtain  more  thai 
a  year.  Corporations  selling  new  bonds 
must  either  make  bargain  price-  or  pay  much 
more  than  S40,  which  is  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Investment  bankers  in  offering  bond- 
seek  to  make  out  lists  which  yield  as  high 
returns  as  possible,  and  they  often 
exchanges  of  low  interest  bearing  securities 
for  those  of  higher  yield.  Their  investigators 
make  painstaking  efforts  to  discover  bonds 
which  are  selling  at  low  prices  because  they 
were  not  thoroughly  distributed  to  1 
with,  or  for  other  reasons  which  do  not  affect 
the  real  value  of  the  security.  It  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  customary  for  bankers 
to  make  up  lists  «i  say  the  or  six  bonds,  the 
average  return  on  which  is  about  5  per  cent. 
These  might  be  called  combination  offers. 
What  one  bond  lacks  in  marketability  another 
makes  up.  One  is  perhaps  .safer  than  another 
but  yields  Jess.  Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in 
these  combinations  and  they  deserve  the 
investor's  closest   attention. 

One  firm  offers  five  bonds,  the  average 
return  on  which  is  over  5  per  cent.  There 
is  one  State  and  one  minor  government  1 
in  the  group,  a  minor  railroad  issue,  one 
public  utility,  and  one  industrial.  This  list 
affords  great  variety,  which  strengthens  the 
element  oi  safety.  Still  another  li-t  consists 
entirely    ^i    railroad    securiti*  ibining 

absolute  safety,  fairly  high  yield,  and  1 
marketability,-  a  remarkably  at  tractive  com- 
bination. The  chief  drawback  is  that  one 
of  the  securities  runs  for  only  a  year,  another 
runs  for  only  three  years,  and  still  a  third 
matures  in  eight  years.  A  further  draw! 
is  that  one  of  the  securities  can  be  had  only 
in  S>ooo  denominations.  But  the  combina- 
tion oi  high  yield,  unquestioned  safety,  and 
easy  marketability  is  so  unusual  and  so  dis- 
tinctly modem  that  the  list  is  worth  repro- 
ducing for  those  who  do  not  object  to  the 
trouble  of  early  reinvestment: 
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Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  to  emphasize  the  extent  to  which  the  bonds 

Paul  Railway  Company  Qf  States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  have 

p^c^nt.'GoTffonds.  been  affected  by  general  conditions  of  capi- 

due  May  i.  1989 to  yield  4.52  per  cent.  tal.     So   much   has   been   said   and   written 

Northern      Pacific-Great  about  railroad  bonds  in  this  connection  that 

Northern  Joint  Chicago.  other    ciasses    have    been  overlooked.     Yet 

Burlington     &     (Juincv  .   .      ,     ,            -  ,.     ,              .                         .     , 

Collateral   4   per  cent.  municipals  have  telt  the  strain  upon  capital 

Bonds  due  July  i.  1921 .     to  yield  4.80  per  cent,  fully  as  much  as  railroad  securities.     Officials 

Pennsylvania       Railroad  of  both  large  and  small  cities  have  recently 

Company     Convertible  been  surprised  to  find  how  difficult  it  is  to 

Debenture  3 K  per  cent.  „   ,       J                       .  ,            .                             , 

Bonds,  due  October  1,  se''   bonds  at  par  with  an  interest  rate  ot 

1915.  .' to  yield  5.00  per  cent.  4^  per  cent.     Many  such  sales  have  been 

New  York  Central  &  Hud-  advertised  without  bringing  out  a  single  bid. 

Com  mv  erOneRvear°a-  There  has  been  nothing  wrong  with  the  credit 

per    cent.    Note's,   due  °f  these  cities  although  their  securities  have 

April  21,  1914 to  yield  4.85  per  cent,  gone  begging. 

Baltimore   &   Ohio   Rail-  As  a  class,  municipal  bonds  are  rated  as 

road  Company  Convert-  probably  the  most  substantial  of  investment 

tble  \l/2  per  cent.  Gold  •*•■»«■     1.                         ^     i,                 •     j 

Bonds,   due   March   1  securities.     Much    care    must    be    exercised 

1933 to  yield  5.07  per  cent,  in  selecting  municipals,  but  there  are  many 

-age  yield 4.85  per  cent,  experienced  firms  whose  long  experience  in 

this  field  make  their  selections  highly  de- 

A    third   list   is   even   more  suggestive  in  pendable  for  the  investor.     Not  only  in  Xew 

several  of  its  features.     The  six  bonds  aver-  York  and   Boston  are  there  numerous  im- 

:.i,\  per  cent,  and  consist  of  two  munici-  portant   banking   firms   which   specialize  in 

pals,  three  public  utilities  and  one  industrial,  this  class  of  security,  but  the  extensive  offer- 

The  large  number  of  public  utilities  afford  ings  of  municipals  made  by  several  of  the 

safety  and  high    yield.     Possibly   the   most  better   Chicago   and    St.    Louis   houses   are 

interesting    feature,    however,    is    that    two  indeed  remarkable.     Municipals  are  now  be- 

municipal  bonds  are   included.     This  raises  ing  offered  by  reputable  firms  to  yield  upward 

a  j>oint  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  called  of  4%  per  cent.,  and  the  variety  of  these 

to    the     attention     of     investors    recently:  bonds,  especially  in  the  West,  which  return 

namely,  the  present  attractiveness  of  munici-  more  than  41  f  per  cent,  is  such  that  no  in- 

pa!  bonds,  vestor   need    find   it   impossible    to   make   a 

Writer-  on  investment  subjects  have  failed  choi< 
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eminent   issues,  of  course.     ( >n<-  municipal  bond 
kII  <>n  a  higher  basis  of  income  than  another 
•■  has  behind  it  less  security,  or  municipal 
credit  that  i-  not  bo  well  established.     But,  .1-  a 
rule,  the  difference  in  yield  between  the  issues  of 
small  1  ities  and  villages  and  those  ol  larger  ones  i- 
« I ui-  merel)  to  the  fa<  1  that  ih<-  former  are,  natur- 
ally, nut  .1-  well  known  and    ire  the  least  readily 
ertible.     The  question  <>i   market   aside,  t In- 
irable  investment    i  n    frequently 

found  nuni 
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!  .uhI  strit  tl>  (  onsi  rvath  e  set  urity.     'I  hi 
i  i  his  i  \  pe  1 1  itne  ol  about  fh  e  i»  r 

cent.  

N..    454.     BALANCING    \n    INVESTMENT  LIST 

■ 

ih.     I  shall  have 

i lance  up  what 
ir  opinion  <if  my  pi 
opinion  of  Run-  ike  to 

ment.     I  do  ni  I 
■  iith  that  the  country 
in  smoke  in  my  ti- 
ll strike-  u-  thai  \'>'i  already  have  a  pretty  well 
balanced  li-t   of  investments.     To  carry  oul   the 

principle  of  dh  ersification  a  little  bit  farther,  (here 
are  two  typi  -  i  urities,  in  particular,  to  which 
you  might  turn  your  attention  now,  namely,  sound 
railroad  bonds,  which  are  at  a  general  level  of 
prices  thai  make-  them  more  attractive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  income  than  they  have  been  in 
several  years;    and  to  straight   real  i--t.it.'  morl 

You  could  not  expect  to  gel  a-  much  ti- 
ll per  cent .  on  high  class  railroad  borids,  even  under 
prevailing  market  conditions,  but  with  judicious 
-election  you  should  be  able  to  gel  5  per  cent,  and  a 
good  quality  of  underlying  security.  <  >n  the 
mortgages,  however,  you  could  gel  6  without  tak- 
ing much  chance.  The  Only  thing  about  the  latter 
type  of  securities  that  might  possibly  make  it  un- 
attractive to  \ou  i-  that  it  does  not  offer  ready 
convertibility.  Mortgages,  a-  .1  class,  are  besl 
suited  to  the  need-  of  investors,  who  want  to  put 
monej  awaj  permanently  for  income.  We  should 
not  consider  it  advisable  for  you  to  make  any  com- 
mitment- in  (he  R  timely  -hare-  at  t  hi-  time.     Their 

recenl  decline  probably  discounted  to  a  larg<  ex- 
tent the  temporary  omission  of  dividends  on  both 
preferred  and  common,  recently  announced,  bul 

until  the  financial  problems  with  which  the  corn- 
pan)  i-  confronted  are  more  definitely  worked  out 
by  the  bankers  there  will  continue  to  he  more  n-k 
in  buying  the  -hare-  than  we  believe  you  would 

lo  a  — utile. 


No.   *55.     Ht)\DS    \\i)   I'KI  11  kki  I)  STOCKS 
We 

We  do  nol  frown  upon  all  7  pei  curities, 

luii  il  \\<-  gel  the  righl  impression  ol  the  on<  -  you 
have  und.i  consideration  from  the  rather  mi 
details  you  give,  we  are  hank  i"  -a\  that  we  should 
11  lined  t<»  frown  upon  them,  at  least  for  your 
purposes.  We  believe,  in  other  word-,  that  you 
should  he  able  10  find  aomi  thine  deal  more 

suitable,  eapeciall)  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
-■•in  noi  to  have  been  careful  in  discriminating 
between  bonds  and  pn  tock,    It  isn't,  by  any 

mean-,  "all  one  and  the  -am.  ."  a-  \  N  OU 

should  understand  that  the  ownership  of  tip   one 

kind  of  -cent  it  \   make-  \  on  a  creditor  of  t  he  issuing 

oration,  entitled  to  1.  ixed  interest,  au<\ 

gi\  ing  you  lej  t he  interesi  isn'l 

paid;   whereas  t hi  ownership  ol  the  other  kind  ol 


ity  makes  you  jusl  a  partner  in  the  enter] 
entitled  to  receive  a  specified  -hare  of  tl 
in  the  form  ot  dividends,  but  leaving  you  wttl 

Urse,  in  <a-c  there  are  no  profits,  or  in 

dir.  (  tor-  should  happen  to  decide  that  what 

it-  there  win-  ought   to  he  used  in  some  other 
manner,     lor  an   inexperienced   investor,   I 

that  are  really  bonds,  are  best,  not  to  mi: 
estate  mo              which  are  more  readily  available 
to  the  -mall  individual  investor  nowadays   than 
they  used  to  he. 

No.    456.      R(l(    k    ISI    Wl>    MIX    k     \\l>    BONDS 
pril  numlx-r  of  the  R 

smali 

Rock  i 
which 

Is  then 

The  Rock  Island  stock  to  which  i> 

made  a-  dangerous  i-  not  the  stock  ol 
railroad   at    all.   hut    of  a   holding  company   wl 
securities  an-   twice   removed    from    thi 
it-elf.     The  bonds  an-  the  obligations  ■■;  thi 

Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  .  tin- 1 1  impany 
which  ,u  tually  own-  and  operates  the  propert 
which  the  bonds  are  secured.     The  bonds  in  < 
tion  are.  moreover,  a  lir.-t  m<  on  a  subs 

ti.d  pari  of  the  property,  and  the 
ments  for  -a\  ings  hank-  and  trustees  in  \ 
State.     They  are  good  bonds,  selling  at  present  on 
an  unusually  attractive  basis  of  net  income,  but,  if 
you  ware  thinking  of  putting  all  the  moi 
able  for  invest  ment  into  one  security,  we  think,  the 
better  choice  would  be  the  municipal  1 
refer  to.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wen   thinking 
of  dividing  the  fund  among  different  kind- 
it  ie-      a-,  in  fact,  it   would  he  highly  de-iial  ',• 
you  to  do     a  part  might  go  into  the  Rock  I-l.md 

bonds    to    help    keep    till 

slightly  above  five  cent. 


\o     187.     MUNICIPAI    "  IMPROVEMENT "  BONDS 

Will   yon 

'■'■' 

I  lu  fundamental  reason  why  bonds 
eral  class  of  those  described  \  ield  a-  much  as 
cent  i-  that  they  are  nol  municipal  bonds  in  the 

strict   -ett-e  of  the  term.      In  other  word-.  lh( 

not  the  direct  obligations  of  the  issuing 

it\   hacked  up  h\    its  gl  i  edit ,  hut  d( 

rity  of  their  principal  and  inten  n  the 

tax-paying  ability  of  pYopcrtj  situated  within  the 
special  district,  for  whose  improvement  the  l- 
are  issued.     They  are  similar  in  man; 
issues  sometimes  referred 

bond-.     They  have  a  pre' 

hut    not    a-  good   a-   Straight    municipal-.      It; 

judgment  they  are  not,  a- a  class,  -tri.  ti\  const 
tivc  investments,  and  we  think  thai  am 
going  into  them  should  be  at  some  pains 
tigate  carefull)  all  of  the  circumstani 
with    their   issuance.     We   have    somctit 

I  thi-  t\  p<-  of  bond  to  mix  in  with  other  1 
conservativi  set  urities  with  the  idea  of  hri 
averagi  of  the  net  income  on  the  whole  im 
up  to  a  higher  rate  than  might  otherwis 
tained  « ith 
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